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Arts: Belly Dancers 


Overview 


FROM LOCAL DANCE TO BELLY DANCING 

The term “belly dancing” is a relatively new label 
for a dance form that evolved from age-old dances 
performed throughout the Middle East. Around 
1900, Western visitors to Egypt called the local 
dancing in cabarets and cafés-chantant “belly danc- 
ing.” In Egypt, the dance was and still is referred 
to as raqs baladi, local dance. It is particularly the 
urban baladi dance performed in cabarets that is 
known in the West as belly dancing. In Egypt, these 
stylized performances are often referred to as raqs 
sharqi, Oriental dance. At present “belly dancing” 
is performed in nightclubs throughout the Middle 
East, North Africa, and the West. The term is thus 
a Western label for a local dance that has in the 
meantime become global. Although belly dancing 
is not confined to Egypt, either in the past or at 
present, in order to understand the development 
of this urban local dance into belly dancing it 
is instructive to look into social, historical, and 
political developments in Egypt. 


SOURCES 

The origins of the dance are not clear. Several 
theories look for rites associated with fertility 
and maternity (Buonaventura 1989). Because of 
the lack of sources no conclusions can be drawn 
about the origins of belly dancing. Only from the 
eighteenth and particularly the nineteenth century 
onwards do we have eye witness accounts of lo- 
cal dancing as reported by such Western travelers 
as Niebuhr (1776), Savary (1787), Burckhardt 
(1875) Lane (1836), Flaubert (1849) and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu (1763). These travel ac- 
counts are highly biased but, if used with caution, 
they give some insights into the developments of 
local dancing into belly dancing. For the twentieth 
century, there are several Egyptian art magazines, 
such as Dunya al-fann and Majalla al-funin, that 
deal with the scenes of nightclubs. For the recent 
period, oral history and fieldwork are relevant 
sources (Nieuwkerk 1995, Franken 1998). 


DIFFERENT GENRES AND CONTEXTS OF 

BELLY DANCING 

Rags baladi or belly dancing is not the only 
dance form in Egypt (Saleh 2002). Besides, profes- 


sionals and amateurs practise this dance in differ- 
ent private and public contexts. The differences in 
context are constitutive for the meaning attached 
to the dance. Most generally “belly dancing” is 
practiced by young girls and women of all ages at 
festive occasions. At all-female gatherings or mixed 
parties, women dance out of happiness, farba. It 
expresses the dancer’s happiness and watching her 
dance makes others happy. The meaning of dance 
shifts to the one currently most familiar in the 
West, that is, as exciting and sensual only if it is 
performed publicly for a (male) audience by paid 
professionals. 

There are three public contexts in which belly 
dancers work. First, the performing arts circuit, 
the performances in theaters and on television. 
Second, the nightclubs ranging from five-star clubs 
in expensive hotels to cheap downtown clubs. 
Famous dancers such as Dina, Suhayr Zaki, Fifi 
Abduh, and Nagwa Fuad perform in the higher 
echelons of the nightclubs. The cheaper clubs are 
inhabited by a number of lesser stars. Third, there 
is a large group of dancers who perform at wed- 
dings and other festive occasions of the lower and 
lower middle class. Several of them also work at 
saint’s day celebrations. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS 

Around 1800, there were two groups of female 
performers. In the first place, there was a group of 
‘awdlim, meaning learned women or female schol- 
ars. Their main activities were writing poetry, com- 
posing music, improvising, and singing. They also 
danced, but only for women. The second group 
of female entertainers was the ghawdzi. They were 
mainly dancers who performed unveiled in the 
street, in front of coffeehouses and at saint’s day 
celebrations. There was also a category of female 
entertainers between the ‘awdlim and the ghawazi. 
This group consisted of lower-class singers and 
dancers who performed in popular quarters. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, this group of common 
‘awdlim, who increasingly became mere dancers 
and mostly performed for foreigners, increased. 

This new development met with fierce opposition 
from the religious authorities. In 1834, the ruler 
Muhammad ‘Ali took steps against performers 
and public women. Public female performers were 
forbidden to work in the capital. Women detected 
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infringing this new law were eventually banished 
to Upper Egypt. The higher-class ‘awalim could 
continue their usual activities in the harems. A 
number of impoverished entertainers in the south 
turned to prostitution. The ban was lifted around 
1850. Female entertainers were allowed to return 
to Cairo, but not to practice their occupation 
publicly. To replace the former singing and danc- 
ing in the streets and markets, a new opportunity 
was created, cafés-chantant. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY NIGHTCLUBS 

Nightclubs developed at the turn of the twenti- 
eth century and were mainly restricted to Cairo and 
Alexandria. In spite of the bad reputation of most 
nightclubs, the artistic level of many performers was 
considerable. The main task of female entertain- 
ers, however, was to sit and drink with customers. 
Prostitution was not necessarily part of the perform- 
ers’ job, but some performers probably engaged in 
prostitution in order not to lose a wealthy customer. 
Several Levantine dancers worked in the nightclubs 
as well. In other major Middle Eastern and North 
African cities a scene of music-halls and malahi de- 
veloped as well, featuring amongst others Egyptian 
belly dancers (Zubaida 2002, 221). 

During the First World War, the interbellum, and 
the Second World War, Cairo was full of soldiers 
and officers spending the evening in the nightclubs. 
After the war, a new campaign was launched against 
prostitution and nightclubs. In 1949, prostitution 
was made a criminal act. In 1951, sitting and drink- 
ing with customers was prohibited but the law only 
became effective under Sadat. In 1973, a new sys- 
tem of registration and licenses was initiated. Dress 
prescriptions were sharpened and behavior with 
customers was restricted. Although the new regula- 
tions were not watertight, sitting and drinking with 
customers no longer occurs. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION 

From the second half of the twentieth century, 
the scene of patronized arts became important. 
The new media provided performers with a more 
respectable context. In the beginning, the new 
options were open to many. Due to a process of 
professionalization and the growing number of art 
schools and institutes, a distinction was created 
between institutionally trained artists and those 
without formal training. Professionalization in- 
fluenced the various branches of art in a different 
way. For actors and actresses it generally resulted 
in a rise of esteem for the profession as a whole. 
For dancers it generally had an unfavorable effect. 
Since the 1960s, the ministry of culture has pa- 


tronized ballet and folklore. Belly dancing was left 
without any form of schooling and recognition. It 
is not allowed in theaters and, as a result of grow- 
ing religious opposition, refused on the Egyptian 
public television channels as well. 


DECLINE OF THE POPULAR DANCERS 

The hey-day of the popular “awalim was at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. They increasingly 
sang and danced for the lower and middle classes. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, wedding 
celebrations were still segregated and for that rea- 
son women were prominent on the entertainment 
market. They worked as singers, dancers, musi- 
cians, and organizers of weddings, ustdwat. In the 
late 1940s, the ‘awalim vanished because the wed- 
dings became less segregated and less extravagant. 
They lingered on in the countryside, but around 
the 1960s the separate women’s party disappeared. 
People either abolished professional entertainment 
at the women’s party or allowed them to be present 
at the men’s party. 

Between the 1940s and 1970s, women lost an 
important market after the disappearance of the 
‘awalim. Yet, not only did they remain active at 
weddings as singers and as dancers at mixed par- 
ties in the street, but several women also managed 
to build up a male clientele and kept on working 
as ustawat. From the 1970s onward, popular en- 
tertainment and music flourished. Due to the open- 
door policy of President Sadat (1973-81), a middle 
class emerged that spent part of its wealth on en- 
tertainment. The growing demand for entertainers 
resulted in higher wages. The increased profits have 
attracted many people from outside the profes- 
sion. They started working not only as musicians, 
singers, and dancers but also as employers. The 
original entertainers’ families blamed these “intrud- 
ers” for the loss of esteem and the decline of the 
artistic level of entertainment. The economic reces- 
sion of the late 1980s and 1990s hit popular enter- 
tainment hard. 


GLOBALIZATION OF BELLY DANCING 

During the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
belly dancers were exported in the flesh to the nu- 
merous World Exhibitions of the West. The 1889 
Paris Great Exposition had an Algerian and Egyp- 
tian coffee house with dancers. “Little Egypt,” a 
Syrian dancer, was the sensation at the 1893 Inter- 
national Exposition in Chicago. She inspired a host 
of imitators who introduced the dance in burlesque 
shows. The Egyptian dance troupe returned home 
with $500. It was an enormous sum in those days 
and prompted other Egyptian dancers to set out for 
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Europe and the United States. Western dancers, in 
turn, set out for the East. These dancers, plying East 
and West, probably brought Western dance innova- 
tions to the Middle East. 

The development of the Western cabaret costume 
was one of the most striking changes influencing 
belly dancing. The Egyptian dance costume of the 
nineteenth century consisted of a simple wide skirt 
or trousers, undershirt and waistcoat. Western belly 
dancers molded this rather ordinary dance outfit. 
“Eastern” elements, found missing, were added. The 
veil, pre-eminently “Oriental,” was introduced, and 
around the 1920s, the Western cabaret show attire 
had developed into the present-day presumed Ori- 
ental dance costume. The orientalized version was 
exported by dancers and early American movies and 
was gradually introduced into Egyptian nightlife 
(Buonaventura 1989, Graham-Brown 1988). 

Within the United States and Europe, belly dancing 
has become immensely popular. Teachers from 
Egypt and elsewhere gave workshops and founded 
schools. Belly dancers trained in the West started 
their own schools, workshops, and magazines. In 
the West, belly dancing is not only developed within 
the context of nightlife — bars and restaurants — but 
is also connected with such diverse trends as spiritu- 
ality, fertility, health, and healing. Western-trained 
belly dancers and recently East European ballet 
dancers occasionally perform in Cairene nightclubs. 


GENDER AND ISLAM 

Occasionally males perform belly dancing, but it 
is mainly perceived as a woman’s dance. The wom- 
an’s body is focal in dancing but several meanings 
can be inscribed unto the female body. Whereas 
in the West belly dancing is perceived in terms of 
health, fitness, spirituality, or sexuality, in Egypt 
belly dancing is mainly perceived as pleasure, either 
familial happiness or sensual pleasure. Particularly 
the sensual display for money for a male audience 
is a sensitive issue in Egypt and increasingly under 
attack from the side of Islamists. 

Religious agitation against public entertainment 
is not a recent phenomenon. The beginning of the 
nineteenth century and the early 1930s and late 
19408 witnessed a religious revival unfavorable to 
entertainment. Under President Mubarak, a mul- 
tiple strategy is followed with regard to Islamist 
opposition. The government attempts to Islamicize 
its policy in order to take the wind out of the sails 
of Islamists. Consequently, the effect of growing 
religious pressure is discernable in all fields of art 
and entertainment. 

In 1977 and 1986, several nightclubs went up 
in flames. Recently, the closure or replacement of 


the Pyramid nightclubs has been under debate. 
Religious influence on the wedding circuit is most 
strongly felt in the south, particularly in Minya 
and Asyut. In Cairo, Islamists effectively control 
a few neighborhoods. They occasionally disturb 
weddings, break the musicians’ instruments, and 
chase the female performers from the stage. Since 
the late 1980s, the religious battle against art has 
began to affect the performers. Several famous fe- 
male performers repented and adopted the hijab, 
the new form of veiling. They strongly condemned 
their former practices and publicly confessed their 
former sins. The former artists are used in the Is- 
lamist struggle against art. 

Whereas entertainers must negotiate their ways 
in an increasingly Islamist atmosphere, there are 
forces counterbalancing their effect. Many people 
still enjoy popular entertainment and invite per- 
formers to their weddings. If they forego these 
pleasures it is mostly for economic rather than re- 
ligious reasons. 
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Arts: Composers 


Afghanistan 


Individual women composers have not been 
recognized or promoted in Afghan culture. His- 
torically, musical composition has been a generally 
anonymous process. Musicians and singers impro- 
vised around existing material, and little emphasis 
seems to have been placed on individual innova- 
tion. However, from the late 1950s, the task of 
composing numerous short new pieces became part 
of music broadcasting at Radio Afghanistan, and 
male musicians took on this role. Female perform- 
ers employed at the radio were restricted to being 
singers, and they were not expected to initiate new 
material. 

In traditional or folk music, women and girls 
have certainly been active in creating songs, dances, 
and dance rhythms, but in an anonymous capacity. 
Domestic women’s music-making has a participa- 
tory dynamic, and it is likely that many new musi- 
cal ideas emerged in group contexts. The starting 
point for creating new songs has surely been with 
poetic texts, and some songs (especially maternal 
laments) point to individual poetic authorship. 


VERONICA DOUBLEDAY 


The Caucasus 


The most notable contribution of Muslim women 
composers in the Caucasus area is in Azerbaijan, 
where several generations of academically trained 
female composers emerged, producing works in 
all genres of music, many of them gaining inter- 
national recognition. Two factors facilitated the 
vast involvement of women in music in Azerbai- 
jan: the ideas of women’s emancipation, important 
for Communist ideology, Azerbaijan being a part 
of the Soviet Union from 1920 to 1991, and the 
tremendous efforts of Uzeyir Hajibeyov (1885- 
1948), the founder of art music tradition in the 
country. 

The first women composers in Azerbaijan, who 
appeared in the 1940s, had to struggle with con- 
servative views regarding woman’s role in society. 
They involved themselves enthusiastically in the 
process of mastering European forms and genres 
that was going on in Azerbaijani music at the time. 


Aghabaji Rzayeva (1912-75), Adilya Huseynzade 
(1916-2005), and Asya Sultanova (b. 1923) con- 
tributed to the development of vocal and instru- 
mental music of Azerbaijan. Shafiga Akhundova 
(b. 1924) became the first Muslim woman to pro- 
duce an opera (Bridal Rock, 1972). Elmira Nazirova 
(b. 1928) — a renowned pianist — enhanced the 
piano repertoire of Azerbaijani music, creat- 
ing études, preludes, a piano concerto on Arabic 
themes, and a suite for two pianos on Albanian 
themes (the last two works with Fikrat Amirov). 
The first female composers of Azerbaijan appar- 
ently based their styles on idioms of traditional and 
folk music, reconsidering them through a prism 
of Western classical music. All of them had com- 
pleted academic training, having graduated from 
the Azerbaijan Conservatory. Nazirova had also 
studied with Dmitry Shostakovich at the Moscow 
Conservatory. 

The next generation of Azerbaijani female com- 
posers, which emerged in the 1960s, enjoyed a more 
encouraging atmosphere: local audiences perceived 
their activities positively. Ruhangiz Gasimova 
(b. 1940) and Elza Ibrahimova (b. 1938) created 
popular songs that entered the repertoire of famous 
Azerbaijani singers. Sevda Ibrahimova (b. 1939) 
(in her operas The Ring of Faith and Tales of My 
Grandma, piano concertos, and vocal cycles), and 
Afag Jafarova (b. 1943) (in her piano preludes, the 
vocal cycle Colors, and symphonic pieces) blended 
folk music idioms with advanced techniques of 
twentieth-century music. This was a reflection of 
the intense stylistic and genre innovations that were 
taking place in Azerbaijani music in the 1960s. 

This process apparently strengthened in the 1970s 
when composer, pianist, and conductor Frang- 
hiz Alizade (b. 1947) became one of the foremost 
exponents of the avant-garde, experimental music 
styles in Azerbaijan, soon earning a reputation as 
one of the leading voices in the world of contem- 
porary music. As a pianist, she was one of the first 
to bring music of Schoenberg, Berg, Webern, Mes- 
siaen, Hindemith, Cage, and Crumb to audiences 
in Azerbaijan and elsewhere in the Soviet Union. 
Among the first works featuring Alizade’s distinct 
compositional voice is Habilsayaghi (1979), for 
cello and prepared piano, where compositional 
mastery of Western format is combined with a great 
legacy of Azerbaijani culture, the mugham genre. 
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This came to be the hallmark of Alizade’s style; it is 
manifest in her later works, for example Music for 
Piano (1989), Cello Concerto (2001), Crossing II 
(1993), Mirage (1998), Darvish (2000), Journey to 
Immortality (1999), Mughamsayaghi (1993), and 
others. Music by Franghiz Alizade is performed 
all over the world by such prominent soloists as 
Mstislav Rostropovich, Yo-Yo Ma, Evelyn Glen- 
nie, Ivan Monighetti, as well as by the world’s 
famous ensembles and orchestras, including the 
Kronos Quartet (San Francisco), the Collegium 
Novum (Zurich), the Continuum Ensemble (New 
York), the Nieuw Ensemble (Amsterdam), the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the Hilliard Ensemble 
(London), the Berliner Philarmoniker (Berlin), the 
Ensemble Modern (Frankfurt), and La Strimpellata 
(Bern). Ballets with her music run successfully on 
stages in Helsinki, New York, Berlin, Munich, and 
Istanbul. World famous companies, such as Sony 
Classical and Nonesuch Records, have recorded 
her works. Alizade is a key figure among those com- 
posers invited by cellist Yo-Yo Ma to participate 
in his transcontinental Silk Road Project. Four of 
her works have become mainstays of the repertoire 
that the Silk Road Ensemble takes on its worldwide 
tours. Music of Alizade has been played at presti- 
gious festivals of contemporary music, for example 
Internationale Musicwochen in Lucerne (1999), 
where she became the first female to earn the status 
of composer-in-residence. Alizade holds numerous 
awards, among them League of Composers’ Honor- 
ary Mention (ISCM, Zurich 1981), Honored Artist 
of Azerbaijan (1990), Le Diapason d’or. Le Chant 
du monde (Paris 1992), People’s Artist of Azerbai- 
jan (2000), Diploma and Medal 2000 Outstand- 
ing Intellectuals of the 21st Century (International 
Biographical Centre, Cambridge, England, 2003), 
and Diploma and Medal Women of the Year 2004 
(American Biographical Institute, 2004). 

Rahilya Hasanova (b. 1951), another voice of con- 
temporary Azerbaijani music, is known for reviving 
Sufi rituals and ancient layers of Azerbaijani folk 
music in her instrumental pieces Sama, Darvish, 
Pirabadil, and Alla Meikhana. Adilya Yusifova 
(b. 1956) and Elnara Dadashova (b. 1952) work 
productively in stage, instrumental, and vocal 
genres of music. Aliya Mammadova (b. 1973), who 
was awarded the second prize at the First Jurgenson 
Competition of Young Composers held in Moscow 
in 2001, represents the youngest generation of 
Azerbaijani female composers. 

Crucial political changes — the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and Azerbaijan’s independence in 
1991 — have not altered the high status of female 
musicians in the country. In May 1995, a festival, 


Azerbaijani Women in Music, was held in Baku, 
and in 1998, Frangiz Alizade established the orga- 
nization Women in Music. 
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NiGar AKHUNDOVA AND AIDA HUSEYNOVA 


Iran 


Though both composition and improvisation 
play important roles in the music of Iran, only a 
small number of male musicians were known as 
composers before the nineteenth century. While 
this may suggest that women did not create works 
of music, the historical record is misleading. Few 
women were literate before the nineteenth century; 
this prevented any musical works they created from 
being recorded. It is likely that many more women 
composed than the historical record indicates. 

Two women became recognized as important 
composers/performers in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Sultan Khanum and Taj al- 
Saltana both initially resided in the nineteenth- 
century court of Nasir al-Din Shah Qajar (1848- 
96). Sultan Khanum was a professional musician 
who performed in the court’s women’s quarters 
(andarun). The exact dates she lived are unknown, 
but she was a celebrated performer in the middle 
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of the nineteenth century. Born in 1884, Taj al- 
Saltana was a daughter of Nasir al-Din Shah who 
played music as a leisure pursuit. According to her 
memoirs, Taj al-Saltanah played the piano at an 
early age and studied the tar, a six-stringed long- 
necked lute. She died in 1936. 

The compositions of Sultan Khanum and T4j al- 
Saltana portray individuals waiting for their lov- 
ers, a common theme in Persian poetry. In the song 
“Buta Buta” (My idol my idol), Sultan Khanum 
writes: 


My idol, my idol 

I am upset and fascinated by your sorrow 

Alone, alone 

My eyes are like the river Oxus 

Morning wind, tell the happy elegant youth — tell us 
not to be crazy 

Until when beloved will you be far from me, dear one 

Until when will you sit with others, dear one 

Be merciful to the countenance of my helpless heart... 

Otherwise I swear to God I will put another in your 
place 

Otherwise I will go and abide with others 


In the song “Nadida Rukhat” (Your unseen face), 
Taj al-Saltana wrote about the same subject: 


Your unseen face, your unseen face 

Iam afflicted by the sorrow of your distance 

I am afraid that I would die 

My problem would be solved 

You are the friend of my cruelty 

My dear, I go away from this sorrow — why are you 
far from me? 

My day is for hardship 

It passes and my night is for separation 

My life is from these two things: uselessness and 
futility 


Although these songs were popular in the early 
twentieth century, only the texts have survived to 
the present day. More recently musicians have used 
early twentieth-century recordings that include 
short sections of these works to reconstruct the 
songs in their entirety, demonstrating the continued 
importance of these two composers in the music 
repertoire of modern Iran. 

The rise of the Pahlavi dynasty (1926-79) 
brought with it new conceptions of music. Increas- 
ing familiarity with European music over the pre- 
vious century eventually changed teaching and 
performance of music. A growing differentiation 
between performers and composers emerged as a 
result of formalization of musical training. While 
we do not have a full history of this process as it 
affected women performers/composers, it seems 
that in this process, women’s presence became more 
acceptable as performers; male musicians seem to 
have set out to cast female musicians in a new light 
akin to women performers in the West. Eliminat- 


ing a direct link with dance and adopting European 
forms of dress, women began singing recitals using 
a somber style of presentation like that of oper- 
atic singers in Europe. This change in public pre- 
sentation was meant to convert the performances 
of women from idle entertainment into sophisti- 
cated art. As the twentieth century progressed the 
attempt to cast women performers in Westernized 
roles emblematic of sophistication continued, but a 
growing trend toward highly sexual depictions of 
women in music also took hold. While there were 
a growing number of women musical performers 
in the Pahlavi period, there is no information on 
women composers — a trend that continued in the 
post-Pahlavi period after the ban on women’s musi- 
cal performance was partially lifted. 
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ANN Lucas 


The Ottoman Empire 


Women composers were encouraged and their 
talents developed within the confines of the Otto- 
man imperial court and in the houses of prominent 
statesmen and other cultural elites. In addition, the 
Muslim musical education itself fostered their cre- 
ativity that in gradual succession went from learn- 
ing the repertoire to improvisation, composition, 
and finally teaching. 

The process of musical composition in Ottoman 
culture was significantly different from the Euro- 
pean model. In the Ottoman musical tradition, 
importance was placed almost as much on creation 
of a particular musical composition as on improvi- 
sation, taqsim. To improvise it is necessary to pos- 
sess a significant knowledge of maqams (musical 
modes) which are more than simple scales — they 
are truly compositional rules. Hence, vocal and 
instrumental improvisation should be viewed as 
a particular type of musical composition; this is a 
skill expected from any instrumentalist and vocalist 
who has been through traditional musical training. 
Historical documents are replete with instances of 
female slaves who provided entertainment in the 
confines of a harem. The most talented slaves were 
sent off to pursue intensive musical training in 
the most prominent cultural centers of a particu- 
lar period. This was the case of Christian female 
slaves in medieval Spain who were sent to Cairo. 
At the Ottoman court and harems of wealthy 
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elite in Istanbul, female slaves, who were often 
from the Balkans and Circassia, learned the art 
of vocal and instrumental improvisation as a part 
of their musical instruction. The memoirs of 
Lady Montagu (eighteenth century) and Leyla Saz 
(nineteenth-twentieth century) bothnoted instances 
of musical improvisation in their accounts of musi- 
cal performance in the Ottoman harem. Leyla Saz 
also indicates that female ensembles played a diverse 
repertoire that consisted of folk songs and dances, 
as well as more challenging pieces that are a part 
of the classical fasil cycle. This ability to improvise 
and knowledge of extensive classical repertoire, 
then, should be viewed as one indicator of Muslim 
women’s ability to compose more structured pieces 
that are usually associated with male entertainment 
and Sufi culture. 

Recent scholarly studies indicate that it is pos- 
sible to speculate that women contributed to the 
creation of kharja (final refrain of muwashshab) 
repertoire that served as a female counterpart to the 
male oriented muwashshah (musical poetic form) 
repertoire in medieval Spain. It is important to note 
that free Jewish women also made significant con- 
tributions to the muwashshah repertoire. Ottoman 
Turkish sources provide even more information on 
the creativity of women as composers. 

The earliest known source that records compo- 
sitions written by women composers in Ottoman 
Turkey is Ali Ufki’s Mecmiia-i Saz-ii-S6z from the 
second half of the eighteenth century. In this collec- 
tion, Ali Ufki included both anonymous women’s 
folk songs (varsag-i nisvan) and the classical instru- 
mental pieces (pesrev), which in their titles contained 
descriptive terms such as dilkes (heart attracting), 
or giil-i rand (yellowish rose with reddish heart), 
to name just two. While it is possible to interpret 
these terms as titles of character pieces, after care- 
ful examination of the entire collection it becomes 
apparent that Ali Ufki’s systematic approach leaves 
little space for misunderstanding. All instrumental 
pieces in this collection note the name of the com- 
poser in the title followed by the name of the maqam 
and rhythmic cycle. These descriptive poetic terms, 
then, probably refer to names of female slaves who 
were professional musicians at the royal harem. 
Inclusion of both folk and classical pieces written 
by women attests to the existence of communica- 
tion and exchange between the male and female 
worlds at the Ottoman court. This is further con- 
firmed by Demetrius Cantemir, a Romanian prince 
who recorded the repertoire played at the Ottoman 
court around 1700, and included in his collection 
instrumental compositions of Reftar Kalfa, the 
term kalfa indicating here her rank and probably 


teacher status in the imperial harem. Hamparsum 
Limonciyan, from the early nineteenth century, 
included pieces by several women in his collec- 
tion. Among them, Dilhayat Kalfa’s instrumental 
compositions are considered masterpieces and are 
frequently played today by classical Turkish music 
ensembles. 

However, it was not only the slave women who 
wrote classical compositions. Ottoman princesses 
and daughters of prominent statesmen and other 
cultural elite received remarkably rich musical train- 
ing, effects that were particularly visible at the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century when Ottoman Turkey was swept by mod- 
ernization and Westernization. Musical training 
of aristocratic women included instruction in both 
alaturka (Turkish) and alafranga (European) styles, 
and they often played kanun (zither), ud (lute), and 
tanbur (long necked lute) in addition to piano and 
violin. They also composed pieces in both styles. 
Along with sarkis (light classical songs) and saz 
semais (instrumental compositions consisting of 
two to four parts and a recurring refrain), Otto- 
man women composers wrote marches and waltzes 
that infused these European forms with Ottoman 
sensibilities through use of modal features found in 
Turkish maqams. Leyla Saz, Nigar Hanim, Ihsan 
Raif Hanim, and other women composers pub- 
lished their compositions in female-oriented pub- 
lications such as Hanimlara Mahsus Gazete and 
Siis, and leading newspapers and magazines of the 
period, such as Sehbbal. Others, like Cavide Hayri 
Hanim, composed spiritual pieces (mefes) that were 
published in Dergah magazine. Some women com- 
posers even participated in open competitions and 
won awards for their compositions, surpassing their 
male counterparts. Their fame exceeded the seem- 
ingly insular world of Ottoman bourgeoisie. Leyla 
Saz is a case in point; her sarkis crossed the eth- 
nic and class boundaries and her songs are revered 
today as masterpieces of this popular music genre. 
Since the establishment of the Turkish Republic in 
1923, many Turkish women have earned degrees in 
music composition at the conservatories in Istanbul 
and Ankara, and quite a few pursued further train- 
ing at leading musical institutions in Europe. 

In the past several decades, contributions of Mus- 
lim women composers who use Muslim-influenced 
music idioms are becoming common in Europe. 
For example, Aziza Mustafa Zadeh, a young Azer- 
baijani composer now residing in Germany, fuses 
Azeri mugam with European classical and jazz 
idioms in her compositions, which have won 
international acclaim. Similarly, the Turkish com- 
poser Yiksel Koptagel won several prestigious 
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competitions and her pieces are frequently per- 
formed by contemporary music ensembles and art- 
ists across Europe. Their successes cannot be viewed 
as recent phenomena stemming solely from West- 
ernization and women’s emancipation. Rather, 
they are the legacy of a centuries-long tradition that 
was nurtured in the Ottoman social milieu. 
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Rajna KLASER-LEDOUX 


South Asia 


Among the array of musical styles in South Asia, 
the notion of “composer,” one who crafts both 
music and lyrics, is elusive. Since different types 
of music in the region are mainly orally transmit- 
ted, process is emphasized over product, and forms 
are often open-ended, allowing for improvisa- 
tion. Thus, stylized, emotive rendering of existing 
material that includes repeatedly fresh improvisa- 
tion, embellishments, and abstraction tends to be 
considered a more accurate reflection of the depth 
and creativity of an artist than skill as a composer. 
Moreover, text-tune hierarchy can dictate whether 
in some genres (usually folk and devotional) new 
textual material constitutes a new “composition,” 
regardless of the fact that the dhun (tune type 


consisting of particular motivic material) may be 
almost the same or only slightly varied. The music 
of South Asia can be grouped into regional folk 
genres, religious and devotional expressive forms, 
tribal forms, accompaniment for theater and dance 
drama, urban popular genres, and art traditions. 

Although very little is known about individual 
women musicians or dancers who lived before the 
twentieth century, references are made to women 
in texts dating back to the Rigveda, the oldest 
text of the Vedic Aryans (ca. 1400 B.C.), as well 
as other treatises written in the early centuries of 
the Christian Era. In North India, the best known 
poet-composer is Meera Bai (ca. 1498-ca. 1546), a 
Rajasthani queen who, overcome with devotional 
fervor for the deity Krishna, renounced her wealth 
and status to live as a mendicant and wander from 
temple to temple singing songs she composed in 
his praise and speaking out against the injustice 
she suffered because of her caste and gender. Sev- 
eral thousand such bhajans, an important cache 
of bhakti (popular devotional) poetry also referred 
to by Sufi poets, are credited to Meera Bai and 
sung throughout India, yet scholars argue that 
many of these were actually composed by her dev- 
otees. The virtual absence of mention of women 
singers or composers in Mughal texts reflected the 
ban in elite Muslim etiquette against writing prose 
about anything that may invoke eroticism (such 
as women’s voices). One exception is in the seven- 
teenth-century treatise Rag Darpan, in which the 
author, Faqir Allah, mentions one woman vocalist, 
but only because her voice reflected the glory of her 
late ustad. 

In South India in the eighteenth century, Mud- 
dupalani, a devadasi in the court of Raja Pratap 
Singh in Tanjavur, wrote a remarkably erotic epic 
poem set to music, Radhika Santwanam (Appeas- 
ing Radha). In 1887, a group of Orientalist scholars 
published an edition of the work, excising Muddu- 
palani’s prologue, in which she identifies herself as a 
devadasi hailing from a matrilineage and describes 
her time in the Tanjavur court. In r910, another 
devadasi musician, Bangalore Nagaratnammal, 
found the manuscript and reprinted it, adding the 
previously omitted prologue, provoking a govern- 
ment ban until 1952. A group of feminist literary 
scholars resurrected it once again three decades 
later, including it in an anthology of Indian women 
writers (Tharu and Lalita 1991). 

Until several decades into the twentieth century, 
gender played an important role in women’s access 
to both training in classical genres and contexts in 
which to perform them, for example the concert 
stage. Prior to the late 1930s, women in both north 
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and south India who made music and/or danced 
publicly came from classes of professional enter- 
tainers who had a low social status because they 
did not live as married householders and often had 
intimate relationships with their patrons. Although 
they were well versed in music, dance, literature, 
and refined conversation with upper-class men, 
these women’s musical training was often limited to 
light classical genres with erotic content; their role 
was to interpret compositions created by men (in 
the female voice). If a woman composed anything 
herself, she was likely to keep it private (or, some- 
times, allow it to be co-opted by a man). Known as 
devadasis or “servants of God” in the south, these 
women usually belonged to the lower status melak- 
karan community of musicians and dancers and 
were attached to temples to whose respective deity 
they were ritually married. In the north, where a 
feudal economy of princely states supported musi- 
cians and dancers as professionals in the service of 
the royal court, the landowner’s estate, and, finally, 
the bourgeois salon, these women most commonly 
were and are referred to as taw@ if or baiji. 

In the Hindustani music world in the first half of 
the twentieth century, three kinds of talim (musical 
training) were imparted by ustads: that for their 
male relatives; that for tawa@ifs; and that for non- 
kin male (and, gradually, from the 1940s, female) 
disciples. Clearly, many ustads privileged their 
male relatives over non-kin in terms of the qual- 
ity and quantity of instruction they would impart 
to their disciples but were egalitarian regarding the 
uncompromising standards of skill they expected 
all students to acquire. However, ustads imparted 
sufficient talim to their tawa@ if disciples only so that 
they could earn their livelihood as highly skilled 
“entertainers” practicing a refined, eclectic reper- 
toire, including, among others, thumris in dialects 
of Hindi and Urdu ghazals (love poems). Thus, 
ustads excluded tawa ifs from access to knowledge 
of more esoteric musical genres. 

Two kinds of talim generally were/are acces- 
sible to tawa@ ifs and baijis. The first is that which 
a woman would receive, often informally and spo- 
radically, from her community of other female 
musicians, usually semi-classical, regional, and/or 
folk music. The second kind was that transmit- 
ted by sarangi players, who occupied the lowest 
rung on the socio-musical pyramid of prestige (and 
pedigree) in the Hindustani music world. While 
sarangi players depended on courtesans and their 
mehfils (salon performances) for their livelihood, 
they often also taught tawa’ifs and baijis, or at 
least corrected their sometimes incomplete musi- 
cal knowledge. Indeed, baijis and tawai’fs figured 


prominently among musicians as guardians of 
semi-classical musical knowledge, to the extent 
that many esteemed ustads would go to them to 
learn thumris. Conversely, many women would 
open their homes (and hearts) to ustads in order 
to engage in an exchange of musical knowledge. 
Nevertheless, a hierarchy existed, consisting of 
1. the ustads, especially those who sang dhrupad 
and dhamar; 2. qawwals; 3. tawa@if; 4. sarangi 
players; and 5. tabla players. 

In Karnatak music prior to 1930, women seldom 
performed the rhythmically-based cluster of genres 
ragam-tanam-pallavi, although women from the 
non-Brahmin melakkaran community of profes- 
sional musicians and dancers excelled in the most 
challenging compositions, kriti, padam, and javeli. 
Usually singing in ensembles led by sisters, they per- 
formed these in private musical gatherings and in 
temples, but not on the concert stage. The annual 
Tyagaraja festival honoring the revered composer 
Tyagaraja (1767-1847), one of the most important 
events in the Karnatak world, was also an exclu- 
sively male event until 1939. Through her tireless 
dedication, Bangalore Nagaratnammal, a musician 
of devadasi background, brought women to the 
stage of this festival, first creating a separate plat- 
form, or “women’s faction,” at Tygaraja’s shrine 
near Tanjuvar, Tamil Nadu, which she was instru- 
mental in restoring. It was only in 1959 that women 
gained full participation at the festival. 

In folk music, emphasis is placed on reaffirming 
tradition and identity as a member of a group, vil- 
lage, or community. Women sing songs in groups 
(often informal and separate from men) to observe 
and comment on life events, such as marriages, 
births, rites of passage, and seasons. Although 
these sessions occur consistently and new material 
can be generated in the process, the “composer” 
in this case is less likely to foreground his/her indi- 
vidual identity. There are exceptions, however. 
Daya Devi, a retired songstress and stage actress 
from the tawa@if community residing in the provin- 
cial town of Muzaffarpur, Bihar, composes simple 
songs in the Bhojpuri language in the regional mon- 
soon season genres kajri and jhoola; these affirm 
her regional identity and document childhood 
memories in a verdant rural environment that is 
rapidly changing. The well-known folksinger and 
recording artist Reshma, originally from the west- 
ern Indian state of Rajasthan but long settled in 
the Punjab region of Pakistan, keeps the beloved 
regional song Mast Oalandar (Ecstatic minstrel), 
ever-fresh by “putting the words together” and 
“turning the tune” in imaginative ways. Iconic on 
both sides of the Indo-Pakistan border as an artist 
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who embodies the romance and earthiness of the 
region’s nomads, Reshma hails from a caste of rov- 
ing minstrels who move from one Sufi saint’s shrine 
to the next, singing and dancing as well as trading 
in livestock. 

In the case of devotional music, both Hindu 
and Muslim, men and women tend to sing texts 
composed by revered saints set to tunes composed 
either by themselves or others (often their elders 
or teachers). In the Shit majlis, the assembly for 
the chanting of commemorative and elegiac poetry 
in observance of the ten-day mourning feast of 
Muharram, women from various communities 
(those of the low status entertainers tawa@if and 
domni, professional reciters or parbnewale, and 
“respectable” amateurs) perform the poetry, set- 
ting verses to improvised tunes. They are judged 
on the basis of their ability to arouse profound 
grief in the audience through their emotive chant- 
ing and flawless diction. Because the context of this 
performance is religious and its chanting actually 
falls outside of what Muslims consider music, it is 
highly acceptable for amateurs to perform it, while 
participating professional performers enjoy eleva- 
tion in social status. 

Abida Parvin (b. 1954), an eminent Pakistani 
vocalist specializing in the Sufiana Kalam (Words 
of the Sufis) sings texts in Punjabi, Seraiki, and 
Urdu by Sufi saints such as Abdul Latif, Bulle Shah, 
Kabir, and others in the genres kafi, ghazal, and the 
heretofore male-dominated gawwali, which are set 
to music by various music directors and occasion- 
ally herself. For her, the objective is channeling the 
music rather than creating it. Exponents of Hindu 
devotional genres, such as bhajan and various types 
of kirtan, hold similar values. 

Although it is fairly common in classical and 
some devotional music for a composer to “sign” 
his/her name at the end of a song text, most of the 
known names prior to the latter part of the twenti- 
eth century have been of men. Women made excep- 
tions in unexpected ways, as follows. At the turn of 
the twentieth century, Fred Gaisberg, representa- 
tive of the Gramophone Company from London, 
introduced the recording industry to India. The 
artists he recorded first and subsequently most 
frequently were female vocalists, mostly from the 
taw@if and devadasi communities. These early 
media celebrities, among them classical and light 
classical artists such as Gauhar Jan, Zohra Bai 
Agrewali, Malka Jan, and others, would imprint 
their “signatures” on the gramophone recordings 
by announcing their names at the end of each selec- 
tion performed to facilitate identification once the 
cylinders were pressed. Such recordings went on to 
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become definitive renditions of particular bandishs 
(compositions) in particular ragas, immortalized, 
as it were, in vinyl. Among these women, Gauhar 
Jan (1886-1930), of Armenian Jewish descent (but 
converted to Islam in childhood along with her 
mother), emerged as the most legendary, celebrated 
as one of the greatest (and highest paid) perform- 
ers of her generation. During her recording career, 
which began in 1902 with Gaisberg and lasted until 
1920, she recorded over 600 songs. Additionally, 
she was a poet/composer, who published her collec- 
tion of 106 ghazals and songs, entitled “Makhzan 
Ultat-i-Malika.” 

Among women musicians born in the first half 
of the twentieth century who had careers as distin- 
guished classical concert artists, several have com- 
positions to their credit, although they consider 
themselves performers first. Moghubai Kurdikar 
(1907-2001), one of the first women of her com- 
munity of professional singer-dancers in the Bom- 
bay Presidency area to perform on the theater and 
concert stage, and her daughter Kishori Amonkar, 
created compositions in the classical genre khyal 
as well as bhajans. Akhtari Bai Faizabadi (ca. 
1914-75) began her career as a sought-after singer 
and actress, whose suitors included the Maharaja 
of Rampur. She re-emerged as Begum Akhtar fol- 
lowing her marriage and became one of the most 
important recording artists of the mid-twentieth 
century, her renditions of ghazals virtually unpar- 
alleled. Naina Devi (ca. 1920-2001), hailing from 
a family of Bengali social reformers and married 
into an aristocratic Punjabi family, returned to 
singing after she was widowed at age 29. She made 
it her life’s work to excel as a professional thumri 
and ghazal singer (unprecedented in her generation 
and class), composing a number of thumris and 
North Indian seasonal songs such as bara masa and 
jboola herself. In addition, she became an advocate 
for tawa@ ifs, who faced increasing disenfranchise- 
ment in the later decades of the twentieth century. 
The doyenne of the Benares style of singing, Girija 
Devi (b. 1929), has composed thumris and the sea- 
sonal kajri and chaiti, attributing her inspiration to 
divine intervention, a profound sense of identifica- 
tion with the culture and traditions of her native 
Benares, and hard work. Veena Sahasrabuddhe 
(b. ca. 1949), who grew up ina Maharashtrian fam- 
ily involved in the “democratization” movement 
of Indian classical music, has penned a number of 
bhajans as well compositions in the rhythmically 
upbeat genre tarana, whose text consists of vocables 
based on Persian syllables. In her compositions, she 
seeks to attain a balance between musical aesthetics 
and linguistic meaning, somewhat downplaying the 
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latter. In contrast, activist-musician Neela Bhagwat 
of Bombay (a contemporary of Sahasrabuddhe), 
composes bhajans, thumris, and khyals whose lyr- 
ics express the “ethos of the day,” topics that she 
considers simultaneously contemporary and time- 
less, such as women’s issues, communalism, and 
the like. She states her inspiration as unequivocally 
human, rather than divine. 

Among musician/composers in their thirties 
and forties, vocalist Shubha Mudgal and tabla 
player Anuradha Pal, both accomplished Hin- 
dustani musicians, stand out as pioneers in their 
approach to music, which includes innovative 
compositions. Shubha Mudgal has taken the bold 
step of using her classically-trained voice and tra- 
ditional repertoire in combination with composi- 
tions influenced by rock, pop, reggae, and hip hop 
music. She draws her inspiration from mystical 
poetry, in which she finds beautiful indications 
of Indian culture that link most immediately with 
daily life. Anuradha Pal, one of the very few female 
professional tabla players in the world, created 
and directs an all-woman ensemble that combines 
Hindustani and Karnatak percussionists and vocal- 
ists who perform her traditionally-based original 
compositions. 
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Turkey 


The number of women composers is significantly 
increasing in the twentieth and twenty-first centu- 
ries in Turkey as a result of newly established musi- 
cal institutions and the changing lifestyle of women, 
which makes them visible in public musical life. 
This entry explores women composers according 
to musical genres of modern Turkey. 


POLYPHONIC MUSIC IN TURKEY 

Despite the special efforts of the new Turkish 
Republic to involve women in polyphonic music, 
in the first 50 years of modern Turkey composers 
were always men whereas virtuosi performers were 
women. Though these women proclaimed that they 
were neither discouraged nor suffered any disad- 
vantage because of being women, none of them 
(except Idil Biret, b. 1941) attempted composing. It 
seems that their busy lives, occupied with frequent 
rehearsals, concerts all over the world, and regu- 
lar university teaching jobs, did not allow them to 
focus on composing. 

However, the life story of Ferhunde Erkin (b. 
1909), gives another explanation for not being a 
composer and remaining a virtuoso performer. She 
received professional musical training in Germany, 
where she was sent for training with her brother. 
After marriage, she remained a professional pianist 
and introduced her husband’s compositions to the 
public. Knowing her husband’s high standards, she 
was nervous about making a mistake while playing 
his compositions. In addition to having a critical 
composer husband, she was a housewife, mother of 
two daughters, and professor of music, all of which 
kept her overwhelmingly busy and discouraged her 
from composing music. 

After several decades, certain women born 
around the 1960s and trained in the conservato- 
ries emerged as successful composers: Deniz Ulben, 
who is famous for film music compositions; Peri- 
han Onder-Ridder, who uses Anatolian modes and 
rhythms; Sidika Ozdil, who studied composition at 
the Royal Academy of Music in London, became an 
art producer in the BBC World Service in London, 
and was appointed by the Turkish government to 
establish a new orchestra; and Anjelika Akbar, who 
has a mystical tendency in her compositions. 

It is noticeable that both female virtuosi and 
composers come from families who played West- 
ern instruments and provided their children with 
famous music tutors and professors in their early 
childhood. Their gender notwithstanding, women 
musicians are supported either by their families or 
by the state in order to receive a superior educa- 
tion in Europe and pursue their careers in different 
countries. 


CLASSICAL TURKISH MUSIC 

Though classical Turkish music was not sup- 
ported by the state and its composition was 
officially halted for the past 50 years, women com- 
posers persisted even during those years. Most of 
them came from families concerned with music. 
Some were trained in conservatories or tutored by 
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musical experts of the era and others received train- 
ing as employees of Istanbul and Ankara Radio, 
which were unofficial conservatories of the time. 
Many women started composing after performing 
music for years, others began earlier and continued 
to compose after marriage and having children. 
Faize Ergin (b. 1892) is one who was encouraged 
to compose by her husband. However, some, such 
as Melahat Pars (b. 1919) and Gil Kansu (b. 1929), 
stopped performing and composing music for a 
while. 

Every female composer has her own story. For 
instance, Mediha Sen Sancakoglu (b. 1941) started 
writing lyrics and composing after the unbearable 
grief of her brother’s death, whereas Melahat Pars 
was inspired by beautiful emotional lyrics and 
encouraged to compose by her teachers. Pars com- 
ments that the small number of women composers 
is a result of their delicacy and the criticism that 
easily breaks their enthusiasm. Vecihe Daryal’s 
(1908-70) attitude confirms Pars’s claim. Although 
Daryal contributed to Turkish music as an acade- 
mician and a virtuoso, she did not dare to compose 
because she was very critical of herself. Once she 
attempted composing, but felt ashamed when com- 
paring her work to outstanding masterpieces and, 
accordingly, gave up composing. 


FOLK MUSIC 

There are an increasing number of women com- 
posers in contemporary Turkish folk music. Some 
of them are called as agiks (minstrels) since they 
play saz (long lute), improvise compositions, duel 
with other minstrels by using couplets, and use pen- 
names. Either their parents or their husbands are 
asiks. Though they attend some competitions and 
duel with other agzks, they do not wander like tradi- 
tional aszks. For instance, Ayse Caglayan (b. 1939), 
whose husband is also an ask, began to compose 
quatrains when she was 7, and began composing 
songs at 14. Although she is married and has three 
children, she attends activities and competitions, 
and has received awards several times. As custom- 
ary with aszks, some women start improvisation 
after drinking a holy drink in a dream. For instance, 
after ingesting a healing food (normally it is a drink) 
in her dream, Derdimend started improvisational 
compositions although she is illiterate. 

In addition to women agiks, there are many 
women composers who write folk songs but are not 
necessarily minstrels. Like women asks, most were 
born in the countryside or a village, but migrated to 
cities or to Germany, though a small number live in 
their home town. Most did not earn a degree, anda 
few remain illiterate. Among both types (asiks and 


song writers), there are religious women (such as 
Done Sultan, Emis Baci, Adviye Anabaci) who fol- 
low the Bektasi, Alevi, and Mevlevi Sufi orders and 
prefer religious themes, while a very few women 
(such as Sah Turna) compose political songs. 


PoP MUSIC 

Pop music was introduced in the 19 50s, and origi- 
nal compositions were produced in the 1970s when 
Sezen Aksu appeared as a singer and composer. She 
climbed to the top and remained there as a singer, 
lyric writer, and composer for many years. Further- 
more, Aksu in effect founded a school for her vocal- 
ists, who are famous singers and composers today 
(such as Sertap Erener, Harun Kolcak, Levent Yiik- 
sel, Nazan Oncel, and Yildiz Tilbe). After training 
her vocalists, Aksu introduces them to the public 
and supports their albums with her own composi- 
tions. Since whatever she produces becomes a hit 
and whomever she supports becomes famous, she is 
called “Queen Mother,” and because she is petite, 
she is called “Little Sparrow.” Yildiz Tilbe and 
Nazan Oncel, who were under the wings of Aksu, 
are also well-known contemporary women com- 
posers, though not as famous as Aksu, composing 
mostly for their own albums. Other well-known 
women in pop music are lyric writers rather than 
composers, such as Aysel Giirel and Sehrazat. 
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DERYA SENOL INER 


Arts: Dance: Expression and Ritual 


Arab States 


Dance (Arabic raqs), is an aspect of all festive 
occasions in Arab Islamic society, and the inclu- 
sion of both amateur and professional dancing is 
vital to important formal celebrations. The ama- 
teur tradition of dancing solo to entertain friends 
and relatives continues down to the present day, 
whether the party is mixed sex or women-only. In 
many rural communities women dance in private, 
with no men allowed to watch. An exception to this 
is men visiting from foreign (non-Muslim) coun- 
tries, who may be invited with their female part- 
ners to watch. However, from country to country, 
from rural/nomadic to urban cultures, and between 
socioeconomic groups, the situation in which ama- 
teur dancing occurs varies so greatly that it can be 
misleading to generalize. 


THE ROLE OF AMATEUR DANCING AND 

MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 

At informal gatherings dance is an important 
means of self-expression for women, in which they 
show themselves to each other in a supportive, non- 
competitive, and often humorous way; it can be a 
form of therapy, as in trance dance ceremonies; 
and it can be a way for a young girl to demonstrate 
her beauty and sensuality in front of a prospective 
mother-in-law. The traditional way of accompany- 
ing this dancing is by singing, handclapping, and 
playing brass finger cymbals and a variety of hand- 
held drums. Naturally, pre-recorded music is now 
often used, but this has not altered the extent to 
which women like to participate personally in the 
music-making. The zagdrid (a high-pitched ulula- 
tion, often written as zhagareet) is used to encour- 
age a dancer and signify approval of what she is 
doing. 


DANCE AND ISLAM 

Professional dancers were among the first Mus- 
lim women to appear unveiled in public in the 
exercise of their work. It is not considered respect- 
able for a Muslim girl to display her body freely in 
public in the sensual expression of dance; dance is 
thus considered, to this day, a disreputable profes- 
sion for a woman, and professional dancers have 
always come from the poorest classes of society. 
Even in liberal, Westernized Arab Islamic coun- 


tries, it remains the case that a girl from an edu- 
cated, middle-class background will not normally 
consider dance as a profession. However, having a 
professional dancer entertain is considered vital to 
important celebrations, as the dancer is believed to 
bestow good luck. 


DANCE AS THERAPY 

Many forms of trance dancing exist in the Arab 
Islamic world, some deliberately designed as ther- 
apy. If a woman is psychologically disturbed or 
unhappy — in the terms of the culture, she would 
be described as being “possessed by demons” — a 
trance ceremony is called, with family and friends 
present to support the “afflicted” person. In Egypt, 
where this dance is known as the zar, different 
rhythms are played, until she recognizes her spe- 
cific spirit rhythm, after which she will dance until 
she falls down in a trance. She will then be carried 
away, covered with a blanket and looked after until 
she recovers. Such ceremonies may go on for many 
hours, with different women going into trance 
when their rhythm is played. In Tunisia trance-like 
music is played when women gather at the tombs 
of marabouts (saints) to ask for a solution to their 
problems. Music is played on hand-held bendirs 
(sieve-like drums) and the women dance together 
to exorcise their demons. Incense is invariably used 
as part of the pre-dance purification ritual. 


VARIETIES OF FEMALE DANCE 

There are great differences in technique and use 
of the body from country to country in the Arab 
Islamic world. Tunisia is just one country where 
dances can be found imitating work activities such 
as going to the well to draw water and making 
couscous. In Morocco women may dance in pairs, 
facing each other, and matching each others’ move- 
ments. They accompany this type of dance using 
traditional songs, which everyone present generally 
knows and can sing along with. In Saudi Arabia 
women sway from left to right, swinging their long 
hair from side to side. In Iran a large repertoire of 
facial movement and hand gestures survives from 
an older court tradition. There is also a tradition 
of humorous dance, in which women mock aspects 
of their own culture which they find oppressive. In 
modern Iran women have perfected a style known 
as babakaram, which remains essentially a private 
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dance performed at women-only parties. For this 
dance a woman will dress in a man’s suit and hat 
and will mock the macho posturings of gangsters. 
Women may also dance in pairs, playfully mocking 
each others’ movements. The most widely-known 
type of Middle-Eastern/North African dance is that 
based on pelvic movement and undulations of the 
spine and torso. This style has achieved its great- 
est sophistication as an art form in Egypt, though 
amateur dancers content themselves with only a 
small number of movements. Before getting up to 
perform this dance for her friends a woman will tie 
a scarf round her hips, in order to draw attention 
to the undulating, shimmying, and swaying move- 
ment of this part of the body. 


DANCE AT WEDDINGS 

Dance has a particularly important ritual sig- 
nificance at weddings. At the henna ceremony, 
when the bride’s body is painted in intricate henna 
designs, her friends dance together. After the wed- 
ding ceremeony, and depending on social class and 
the degree of modernity of the family, guests may 
dance together in mixed groups; or else the women 
will entertain each other separately from the men, 
and the men will either hire a professional troupe 
of female dancers to entertain them, or else will 
dance in another room. If the wedding is held in 
the street, men and women will dance at opposite 
ends of the street. A professional dancer, who is 
always engaged to animate the wedding festivities, 
serves as a symbol of the fertility which it is hoped 
the marriage will bring. In Egypt, after performing, 
she will go and stand between the bride and groom, 
who will each place a hand on her belly, anda photo 
will be taken. In her (predominantly secular) dance 
we find a pale echo of the ancient significance of 
the pelvic women’s dance, which was once part of 
fertility rites throughout the region. 
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WENDY BUONAVENTURA 


Arts: Fiction and Fiction Writers 


Afghanistan 


Women’s fiction in Afghanistan has varied with 
the situation of women in that country, but all of it 
has one thing in common: the depiction of the harsh 
lives of women and the need for change. Women 
writers have focused on portraying women’s lives 
in Afghanistan as they lived and experienced it. 


THE EARLY STAGE 

Maga Rahmani (b. 1924) was the first woman 
fiction writer to write about the miserable situation 
of women in a traditional society and their unfair 
treatment. Her “Dust-i badbakhtam” (My unfor- 
tunate friend, 1948) was the first work written by a 
woman, narrated by a woman, which had a woman 
(Halima) as its main character. Halima is deprived 
of any rights by her stepmother and brothers and 
pushed into an unsuccessful marriage. Rahmani 
depicts here the silent cry of the sorrow-stricken 
woman with no means of changing her lot. In 1948, 
merely writing about the harsh treatment of women 
was a big achievement for women writers. 


THE MATURATION STAGE 

During the 1960s and early 1970s, along with 
the emergence of political parties, an indepen- 
dent press, and women’s political organizations, 
women’s fiction flourished. Women writers, espe- 
cially Sapizhmay Zaryab and Maryam Mahbab, 
wrote about women’s causes. 

After experimenting with existentialist short sto- 
ries, Sapuzhmay Zaryab (b. 1950) began writing 
feminist works about the relationships between 
men and women, which showed how women per- 
ceived their status and responded to it. In Chapan-i 
siyahrang (The black clock), which can be regarded 
as the manifesto of Afghan feminist literature, 
Zaryab contends that the suffering of women lies in 
a patriarchal system in which all men, regardless of 
their relationship to women, are involved. Aysha, 
the main character, suffers simply because she is 
a woman. At seven she is forbidden to go out and 
play with males including her father and brothers. 
After her marriage she is beaten repeatedly by her 
husband. She even has to silence her sick one-and- 
half-year-old daughter in order to let her husband 
sleep well, only to find her child dead the next day. 
But once Aysha discovers her expected baby is a 


girl, she aborts it with a piece of metal to prevent 
the unborn daughter suffering the same dark fate. 
In the end Aysha herself dies. In the 1980s, Zaryab 
wrote antiwar stories, in which she criticized both 
the leftist government for creating social prob- 
lems through its policies, and the Mujahideen for 
bringing instability and insecurity to the country. 
These works, collected in Dasht-i Odbil (Cain’s 
desert), portray the devastating impact of war on 
the community in general and women in particu- 
lar. “Satl-hay ab wa kharita-hay arzan” (Buckets 
of water and bags of millet), for example, is a story 
of women who have lost their sons in war. Zaryab’s 
strong antiwar sentiment is displayed through the 
silent anger of the women. 

Maryam Mahbub (b. 1955) turned to writ- 
ing about women and their issues in the 1970s. 
She published four collections of short stories, 
among them Gum (The invisible) in 1999 and 
Khanum Jurj (Lady George) in 2003. In the title 
story of Khdna-i dilgir (A confined house), a girl 
who loves school is prevented from going there 
by her father, but her bad-mannered and murder- 
ous brother is allowed to attend. The girl rebels 
by going to school secretly. In Rajim (Damned), a 
young woman, Mahtab, is condemned to death by 
stoning because she is thought guilty of adultery, 
though her real “crime” is refusing to submit to a 
man. For Mahbub, women’s lives and destiny are 
in the hands of men in a society ruled by men and 
based on men’s interest and pleasure. Mahbib is 
also the first female writer to explore the lives of 
Afghan women in diaspora, where they suddenly 
find themselves in a new environment with differ- 
ent cultural values and new opportunities, but still 
face resistance from male members of their fami- 
lies. Set in Canada, Gum is the story of Shirin, who 
wants to be herself and change her life; however, 
she is stopped by her husband. Shirin leaves home, 
but ends up as a prostitute, escaping from one trap 
only to be caught in another, mainly because she 
does not have any means of survival. By contrast, 
in Shelter, Ghotai, a 23-year-old who cannot stay 
with her brother and relatives, ends up in a shelter 
but eventually starts a new life. 

In the 1980s, literature became more politicized 
and women who wrote fiction dealt more with 
political issues than women’s causes, for exam- 
ple Kamila Habib, Tarpakay Qayiim (b. 1958), 
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Khushnazar Hamdush, and Parwin Pazhwak (b. 
1966). Qayum’s novels and short stories are con- 
cerned with class struggle and the conflict between 
the revolutionary leftist government and the Muja- 
hideen. Pazhwak appears as a storyteller relating 
tales of young people in search of love and har- 
mony in her anthology, Nigina wa-Sitdra. Only 
in two recent works, Abshdr-i nastaran (Eglantine 
fountain) and Salam Marjan (Hello Marjan), does 
Pazhwak deal specifically with women’s causes. 
In Abshar-i nastaran, she depicts the dilemma of 
Afghan women in diaspora who have changed, 
where Afghan men want to retain the old traditions 
in their relationships with women. 


THE NEW GENERATION OF WOMEN 

WRITERS 

Since the early 1990s, a new generation of women 
writers has emerged, mainly overseas, including 
Humayra Ra’fat, Mas‘tda Khazan, Amina Muham- 
madi, Sultana Mawlanazada, Layla Raziqi, Hu- 
mayra Qadiri, Khalida Khursan, Sidiqa Kazimi, 
Ma‘suma Kawsari, Fakhriyya Musawi, Ma‘suma 
Husayni, Shukriyya Irfani, Batal Muhammadi, and 
Zahra Husaynzada. By producing only short stories 
that do not exceed a few hundred words, and fol- 
lowing modern and postmodern approaches, these 
women are innovative in their themes and form. 
Their works symbolize the alienation and loneli- 
ness of those in the process of losing their tradi- 
tional sociocultural identity because it has become 
irrelevant to their lives, and who are instead rooted 
in the migrant experience. Most of these authors 
deal with events of little significance, such as how 
a young woman applies her make-up, or cuts and 
dyes her hair, and how these small incidents signify 
their individual lives. These women are individu- 
als with individualized concerns rather than tradi- 
tional community concerns. These writers provide 
the voiceless female with a narrative voice that is 
truly her own, and it is probably no coincidence 
that most of them come from a background of 
voicelessness, such as poor Hazara and Shii com- 
munities in central and western Afghanistan. 

In her anthology Nigah-i az dn suy-i panjira (A 
look from beyond the window, 2002), Humayra 
Rafat portrays young women living in traditional 
families outside Afghanistan who have no choice 
about education, partner, or even whether they can 
leave their homes. Humayra Qadiri is an innovative 
writer who has selected the uncommon second-per- 
son point of view. In Baz baran agar mubarid (If it 
was raining again), she depicts the internal world of 
a newly-married young woman in an arranged mar- 
riage who is longing for her lover, and who dreams 
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symbolically that a flood will wipe out everything. 
Amina Muhammadi (b. 1981), who published 
an anthology, Sdya-hay mahtab (Shadows of the 
moonlight), in 2001, mainly concentrates on the 
lives of young women and their relationship with 
the outside world, and how they have lost their 
common language. Muhammadi’s main characters 
often embark on journeys, a motif of continuous 
separation. Sidiqa Kazimi’s Janin-i aftab (2002) 
is a collection of eleven short stories in some of 
which men, women, and animals are imprisoned. 
In others, the exiles return only to discover they 
have lost that for which they were living. 
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FARIDULLAH BEZHAN 


The Caucasus 


As fiction writers, women have been a valuable 
source in the cultural production of the Caucasus. 
Although as poets a number of women have made 
their names known outside the Caucasus, in the 
overall research on the area, many have remained 
unnoticed as writers of fiction. While one can refer 
to famous poets such as Raisa Sultanmuradova 
Akhmatova (1928-92), from the northern part of 
the Caucasus, little is known of women fiction writ- 
ers of this area. In the southern Caucasus, however, 
Azerbaijan, as a result of its different history has 
had a relatively greater number of women recog- 
nized as writers of fiction. In many ways, different 
parts of the Caucasus have much in common, yet 
varied historical, economic, social, and political 
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factors, as well as the heterogeneous influence of 
Islam, has resulted in significant and diverse expe- 
riences. Because of its oil industry, dating back to 
the Tsarist period, Azerbaijan has enjoyed a rela- 
tive socioeconomic development. This situation 
has resulted in a long history of women’s public 
presence and thus further recognition for those 
who have expressed themselves through different 
literary forms. 

The transformation of Azerbaijani traditional 
society brought about many changes in the lives 
of women. The introduction of the discourse of 
modernity in the late nineteenth century accompa- 
nied a campaign for literacy, secular education, and 
women’s greater participation in the public sphere. 
A variety of new literary genres, drama, novels, 
and journalism became instrumental in the dis- 
semination of new ideas. In the subsequent years, 
Azerbaijan went through a short-lived period of 
national independence from Russian Tsarist colo- 
nialism, followed by the Soviet takeover of 1920, 
and its ultimate fall in 1991, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of the independent Republic of Azerbai- 
jan. Throughout the different stages of its modern 
history, women fiction writers of Azerbaijan have 
played a significant role in articulating the com- 
plexities of women’s existence at the intersections 
of the colonially informed discourse of modernity 
on the one hand, and the traditional patriarchal 
discourse on the other. Different generations of 
women fiction writers from the period of Soviet 
rule up to the contemporary postcolonial society 
have represented the diverse experiences. Chal- 
lenging and negotiating their social and domestic 
roles, women writers in this part of the Caucasus 
have responded to political upheavals and above all 
articulated their voice through a variety of different 
writing styles in their texts of fiction. 

Similar to many societies with heavily controlled 
means of communication, during the Soviet period 
the countering of colonial narratives, articula- 
tions of indigenous national and religious identity, 
as well as criticism of sociopolitical conditions in 
modern literature all had to be cloaked by liter- 
ary symbols and allegories. Issues of women and 
gender, as a counter to the masculinist narratives, 
were an added problem for women writers. The 
work of Aziza Jafarzade (1921-2003) provides 
a good example of the ways in which particular 
writers have faced this challenge. Her historical 
novels, with a special focus on women characters, 
most of them important personalities, have prob- 
lematized the colonially informed Orientalist image 
of the passive Muslim woman. At the same time 
her work has represented women’s transgression 


of assigned boundaries of the traditional society. 
Stories about Natavan (1963) is based on the life 
of the poet Khurshud Banu Natavan, (1830-97) 
famous for her powerful social and poetic voice, 
and Zarrin-Taj (1996) narrates the life of Tahira 
Qurrat al-‘Ayn, the nineteenth-century poet and 
religious scholar who publicly unveiled herself. 
Other works by Jafarzade include Alam-da-sasim 
var manin (I have a voice in this world, 1973), 
Vatana-gayit (Come back to the homeland, 1977), 
Yaa-et-mani (Remember me, 1980), and Eldan ela 
(Nation to nation, 1992). 

Khalide Hasilova is another writer of this genera- 
tion with works suchas Daniz chiraghlari (Sea lights, 
1964), Atlas yarpaghlar (Silk leaves, 1965), Yashli 
ayna (Old mirror, 1971), and Chilchirag (Chande- 
lier, 1985). Using a realist style, her work exempli- 
fies the lives of women in Azerbaijan through Soviet 
narratives. For many years, she was also director of 
the journal Azerbaijan qadini, the monthly women’s 
publication connected to the Communist Party of 
Azerbaijan. Alaviyeh Babayeva (b. 1921) with such 
novels as Adamlar-va-tal-e’ lar (People and fates, 
1971), Sehirli pillalar (Secret stairs, 1974) and Sani 
akhrariram (Lam looking for you, 1981) is another 
writer of this period who writes on the themes of 
love, familial relations, and the professional dimen- 
sion of women’s lives during the Soviet regime. 

A number of women writers during the 1980s 
and early 1990s expressed in their works of fiction 
various aspects of the turbulent years that set the 
stage for the breakup of the Soviet Union and the 
eventual establishment the Republic of Azerbaijan 
in 1991. Relative relaxation of censorship by the 
state during the last years of the Soviet rule pro- 
vided the possibility for writers to address in their 
works such subjects as the colonial history as well 
as contemporary social problems, an important 
topic of many literary works of this period. Among 
many women fiction writers of this period are Sara 
Nazirova whose work includes, Tal-e’ damghasi 
(Fate), and Beton evdan yazilar (Writings from the 
concrete house); Zohra Askarova with Ozga evin 
ishigh-i (Light in the stranger’s house); Manzar 
Eynolazada with Yarimchik ma’zuniyat (Unfin- 
ished leave of absence); and Mehriban Vazir with 
Uchunji ildonum (The third anniversary). Afaq 
Masud is another noteworthy writer of this time. 
Besides addressing social issues that inform wom- 
en’s lives, her work provides textual representations 
of women’s sexuality as well as the psychological 
dimension of their existence. Her fiction also exem- 
plifies experimentations in abstract and non-linear 
narrative forms. Izdiham (Chaos) and Tak (Lonely) 
are good examples of her fiction. 
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These fiction writers, through different liter- 
ary languages in their work, some with direct and 
descriptive depictions of daily life, others with 
abstract narratives, have written about the love, 
desire, and lives of their contemporaries. Their 
literary texts are important representations of the 
social, economic, political, and emotional dimen- 
sions of Azerbaijani women’s lives in urban as well 
as rural settings. Post-independent society, with the 
process of nation building and the integration of 
Azerbaijan into the global market, mostly for its 
oil, has brought about new realities and challenges 
for the people in this society. Kapanakin-omru (The 
life of a butterfly) by Sara Nazirova, addressing 
women’s exclusion from the new national projects, 
and Afag Masud’s short stories, Dahi (Next) and 
Muvakkil Vaysman (Plaintiff Vaysman), depicting 
the politics of neocolonial society, are among note- 
worthy examples of current women’s fiction. 

As in other parts of the Caucasus, in Azerbaijan 
women fiction writers have had a major voice in 
representing intricacies of women’s lives and the 
gendered dimensions of their culture and society. 
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SHOULEH VATANABADI 


Egypt 


This entry summarizes the contributions of 
Egyptian women to Arabic literature in the twen- 
tieth century, emphasizing the ways in which 
their consciousness-raising and activism in support 
of women’s rights served and continues to serve 
as the primary catalyst for much of their literary 
production. 


PIONEERS 

From the late nineteenth century through to the 
early twentieth century, Egypt was the center for 
literary and intellectual activity in the Arab world. 


Many Arab writers with exposure to the literary 
periodicals and salons of the West, particularly 
Lebanese Christians, flocked to Egypt and estab- 
lished similar institutions there. Most of the early 
women writers who began publishing essays or 
short fiction in these periodicals were women 
of wealthy families who had access to education 
and often exposure to French and English litera- 
ture. In time, many of these women founded their 
own journals in an effort to give women a place 
to publish their work and to provide articles high- 
lighting the political and social concerns of their 
gender. The best-known names associated with 
this period include ‘A’isha al-Taymiriyya, Zaynab 
Fawwaz, Mayy Ziyada, Labiba Hashim, Suhayr 
al-Qalamawi, and Bint al-Shat? (the pseudonym 
for ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman). While many of their 
novels and short stories were stylistically closer 
to the Arabic maqamat (rhymed prose) and drew 
upon popular storytelling techniques and historical 
events for inspiration, these early forays into the 
genre were significant in that they legitimized the 
presence of women’s voices in the public sphere 
and they were, on some level, formally innovative. 
With the exception of Bint al-Shati’, few writers 
incorporated overtly Islamic themes in their fic- 
tion. Shat? was particularly fascinated by the lives 
of early Muslim woman and wrote a number of 
biographical pieces taking up the subject. In addi- 
tion, unlike the early allegorical writings of ‘A’isha 
al-Taymiriyya and Zaynab Fawwaz, Shati’’s work 
experimented with more realist forms of represen- 
tation. With this approach she depicted village life 
from a female perspective, portraying the patriar- 
chal systems governing this reality and the hard- 
ships women endured as a result. Through their 
active involvement in the Arab press and Egyptian 
cultural and political spheres, these early literary 
pioneers created opportunities for a new generation 
of writers who were more confident in the narrative 
form and more radical in their use of fiction as a 
means for drawing attention to the social injustices 
faced by women. 


WRITERS OF THE 1950S, 1960S, AND 

1970S 

From the 1950s onward, the influence of trans- 
lated works of Russian social realist literature and 
French engagé writing, along with the nationalist 
fervor leading up to the July Revolution of 1952, 
helped to transform the novel in Egypt into a vehicle 
for social criticism. While two prominent Lebanese 
women writers, Layla Ba‘labakki and Ghada Sam- 
man, made significant strides in the exploration 
of female subjectivity and women-related themes 
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during the 1960s and 1970s, in Egypt, more than 
any other Arab country, women began to analyze 
and treat in their novels a number of sensitive sub- 
jects not taken up by earlier Arab writers. Among 
the issues that emerged in these works were the 
patriarchal structure of the family, the depiction 
of loveless marriages, the idea of women’s identity 
vis-a-vis the creative process and the nationalist 
struggle, sexual fulfillment, and female circumci- 
sion. Amina al-Sa‘id, in her 1950 novel, al-Jamiha 
(The defiant), was one of the first women writers 
to narrate her story using the first person point 
of view to reveal her female protagonist’s interior 
emotional world. The main character in ‘Inayat 
al-Zayyat’s novel, al-Hubb wa-al-samt (Love and 
silence, 1967), reflects an acute awareness of her 
body as an object of both shame and male desire. 
Latifa al-Zayyat, in her widely celebrated work, 
al-Bab al-maftibh (The open door, 1960), con- 
structs a sensitive coming-of-age story framed by 
the political events of the 1952 Revolution and the 
1956 Battle of Port Said. The novel explores the 
ways in which the young protagonist, Layla, comes 
into her own political and artistic consciousness 
despite the restrictiveness of her father’s household. 
By successfully incorporating colloquial Egyptian 
into her passages of dialogue and drawing out the 
inner world of her protagonist, Zayyat creates a 
dynamic national romance that both celebrates and 
critiques the trials of an Egyptian family at mid- 
century. 

Probably the best-known Egyptian activist and 
novelist among readers in the West writing dur- 
ing this period, was Nawal al-Sa‘dawi. Extremely 
prolific though barely read in Egypt at the time, 
Sa‘dawi draws on her personal experiences as a 
physician working in the villages of the Nile Delta, 
her own childhood, as well as the period she spent 
as a political prisoner to detail the degree to which 
women are oppressed and rendered helpless in the 
face of rigid traditionalism and patriarchal laws. 
Her fictions, while not known for their innovation 
in the literary sense, are bold in their assertion of a 
deeply subaltern, female point of view and in their 
willingness to probe controversial subject matter, 
specifically exploding certain taboos around female 
sexuality and the trauma of female circumcision. 
In contrast to Nawal al-Sa‘dawi’s standpoint as a 
global feminist, the fictions of Alifa Rif‘at are told 
from the point of view of someone who spent her 
entire life in the Delta provinces, accepting, for the 
most part, their religiously inscribed way of life. 
In her stories, she controversially calls into ques- 
tion the moral duties men have to treat their wives 
with respect, suggesting the ways in which a broad 


knowledge of Islam can serve as a corrective to 
sexist tradition. Other names associated with this 
period include Iqbal Baraka, Sikina Fuad, Sufi 
‘Abd Allah, Ihsan al-‘Asal, and Andriya Shidid, 
the last of whom writes mostly in French but has 
situated many of her works in Egypt and Lebanon. 
The sheer proliferation of voices during this period 
and the increasing awareness of the community of 
Western feminists concerned with the “plight” of 
women in the Third World, brought international 
attention to many of the issues that writers of these 
generations foregrounded in their fiction. However, 
in Egypt such issues and voices remained marginal. 
This was due, in large part, to a number of fac- 
tors: the eclipsed sense of optimism associated with 
the nationalist movement following Egypt’s defeat 
in 1967, the lack of effectual social and economic 
reforms during the 1960s and 1970s to enfran- 
chise the vast majority of the population, and the 
emergence of religious extremism during Anwar 
al-Sadat’s administration as a viable alternative to 
other forms of populist discourse — a shift which 
reopened the debate concerning the role and rights 
of women. 


CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 

The novels and short stories of women writers 
from the 1980s onward reflect an increased experi- 
mentation with form and voice and the desire to 
take up a broader range of experiences from mul- 
tiple class perspectives. The works of Salwa Bakr, 
for example, not only interrogate the ways in which 
working-class women uniquely experience notions 
of public and private space, but, according to the 
literary scholar Huda al-Sadda, Bakr moves away 
from certain binary dualities that pit the sexes 
against each other and instead seeks to represent 
the way men and women equally participate in reca- 
pitulating and preserving certain repressive norms 
and beliefs within Egyptian society. In contrast to 
the very local worlds that Bakr invokes, Radwa 
‘Ashir’s novels and short stories often span both 
eastern and western locations and multiple histori- 
cal periods. In the tradition of the Egyptian writers 
Jamal al-Ghitani and Sun‘ Allah Ibrahim, she incor- 
porates lengthy passages of historical material into 
the flow of her narrative. For example, her three- 
part novel Thulathiyyat Gharnadta (The Grenada 
trilogy, 1994-5), is set in Andalusia and details 
the expulsion of Muslims and Jews from Spain in 
the late fifteenth century. In one interpretation, the 
novel has been read as an allegorical rendering of the 
devastating defeat the Arabs experienced in 1967 
at the hands of Israel. In contrast to this historical 
approach, Miral al-Tahawi, in her celebrated novel, 
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al-Khib@ (The tent, 1996), lyrically writes of one 
young girl’s experience in the context of her Beduin 
family living in the eastern desert of Egypt. The 
significance of the work lies not only in Tahawi’s 
ability to translate the unique physical experience 
of life in the desert where honor and tradition are 
central to Beduin identity, but depicts through her 
description of a domineering grandmother and an 
absent Beduin father, an oddly matriarchal world 
negotiated within the boundaries of deeply patriar- 
chal tradition. Ahdaf Suwayf, another prominent 
Egyptian writer and essayist who has lived as an 
expatriate in London, writes predominantly in Eng- 
lish. Her two novels, In the Eye of the Sun (1992) 
and The Map of Love (1999), are epic, historical 
romances that seek to explore the issue of self-rep- 
resentation and the role of the exotic “other” in the 
context of the West. Other prominent and emerg- 
ing novelists include Mayy al-Talmisani, Somaya 
Ramadan, Nura Amin, Safa ‘Abd al-Mun‘am, 
Najwa Sh‘aban, and Sahar al-Miaji. The works of 
these authors continue to explore issues related to 
the idea of the body as object, sexual identity, and 
the self as negotiated through private and public 
spaces. In addition these writers reflect a commit- 
ment to narrative experimentation, at turns using 
highly lyrical and poetic language, or incorporating 
colloquial or intertextual references to create mul- 
tiple narrative and linguistic registers. 

The prominence of Egyptian women fiction writ- 
ers today and the respect they garner in Arab cul- 
tural circles as well as among a Western readership, 
particularly for those that have been translated, has 
led to a far more diverse body of works and voices 
in circulation. Although the Egyptian literary mar- 
ket is still largely dominated by men, the interest of 
prominent critics in the works of women and the 
commitment of publishing houses (such as Mirit in 
Cairo) to publishing new voices has improved the 
possibility for women to gain exposure and schol- 
arly attention. Still, Egypt’s weak economy and 
high illiteracy rates continue to make the writing 
of fiction, for the most part, limited to women of 
financial means. Thus the issues and perspectives 
treated by contemporary novelists today must be 
understood within this social framework as the 
product of a predominantly elite class. 
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Mara NAAMAN 


Iran 


The earliest experimentations in modern Persian 
prose and fiction took shape in the last third of the 
nineteenth century — by which time at least two 
distinct genres, the short story and the novel, had 
emerged in European fiction. Translations from 
European (especially French) novels were among 
the first significant steps toward introducing modern 
fiction to Iranian readership. Fictitious travelogues, 
didactic tales, and historical novels also constituted 
the early fictional prose of modern Persian literary 
history. However, modern fiction, with distinct fea- 
tures in the novel and the short story, was not well 
established until the 1920s. By the 1960s, women 
fiction writers became an important presence in this 
relatively recent history. 

This brief entry highlights some of the important 
signposts in the emergence of a female point of view 
in fiction while acknowledging the effects of the 
Islamic Revolution of 1979 on this development. 
This semi-linear approach is a way not only of man- 
aging a complex process of creative development 
in a very short space, but also of emphasizing the 
Revolution of 1979 as a historical landmark divid- 
ing literary production, especially of women’s fic- 
tion, between pre- and post-revolutionary periods. 

The first generation of Iranian women writers of 
fiction, like their male counterparts, were born into 
(upper) middle-class families. They had access to 
higher education and could travel abroad. Simin 
Danishvar (Savushun, 1969), Mahshid Amirshahi 
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(Sar-i Bibi Khanum, Bibi Khanum’s starling, 1968), 
Guli Taraqqi (Man ham Chih Gavara hastam, 1 
am also Che Guevara, 1970), and Mihan Bahrami 
(Zanbaq nachin, The iris that cannot be plucked, 
1962) are the most prominent of the period (1960- 
79). Of this group Simin Danishvar is by far the 
most important not just in establishing a female 
point of view but also in writing the first bestseller 
of artistic merit (Savishun) in the history of the 
Iranian novel. 

Danishvar, who started her literary career in 
the 1940s, wrote Savishun in 1969 after return- 
ing from Stanford University where she had been a 
Fulbright scholar. The story is told from the point 
of view of a woman, Zari‘, who anxiously witnesses 
her husband’s (Yusuf) growing defiance against the 
British colonial presence in Shiraz and domestic 
corruption, eventually leading to his murder. Sig- 
nificantly, Yuasuf’s tale of heroism, told from the 
point of view of his wife, juxtaposes the male public 
sphere of politics with the female private sphere of 
family in a way that raises the latter to the level 
of public life. As the critic Farzanah Milani has 
observed, although Yusuf is the hero of the story, 
it is Zari‘ who evolves as the real protagonist, 
constantly reflecting, questioning, doubting, and 
searching (Milani 1988, 20). 

Following in Danishvar’s footsteps, the next gen- 
eration of Iranian women fiction writers, especially 
after the 1979 Islamic Revolution, became increas- 
ingly attentive to the question of woman’s self- 
hood manifested in both social reality and fiction. 
Women’s experiences of the revolution and the 
Iran-Iraq war (1980-8), combined with the emer- 
gence of definitions of femininity in accordance 
with dominant visions of the Shari‘a, prompted 
many women writers of the old generation and the 
new to take the question of gender and its relation- 
ship to power more seriously. Moreover, as more 
women of humbler backgrounds started to write 
and read fiction, women’s fiction ceased to reflect 
only the elite perspective. 

While women writers of the previous generation 
like Danishvar (Jazira-i sargardani, The island of 
bewilderment, 1993) and Taraqqi (Khdtira-hd-yi 
parakanda, Scattered memories, 1992) continued 
to write fiction with an added emphasis on the 
female voice and perspective, a new generation of 
women writers emerged with fresh ways of tack- 
ling the question of gender. Shahrnish Parsipir, 
Ghazala Alizada, and Muniri Ravanipir are repre- 
sentatives of this group. 

Parsiptr, who had already published a collection 
of short stories before the revolution, created quite 
a stir in the Persian literary community with the 


publication of her novel, Taba va ma‘nd-yi shab 
(Taba and the meaning of night) in 1978. Her 
novel, which is generally regarded as one of the 
first experiments with magical realism in Persian 
fiction, maps the psychological, philosophical, and 
mythical dimensions of femininity in a woman’s life 
story spanning from the constitutional period to the 
Revolution of 1979. In Taba, as in Parsiptir’s other 
works of fiction, Zandn bidun-i mardan (Women 
without men, 1990) and ‘Aql-i abi (Blue logos, 
1994), women’s concerns go beyond understanding 
their social and historical place ina male dominated 
world. Parsipir’s women ask the fundamental exis- 
tential questions: Who am I? How can I seek the 
truth of my existence? In Parsipur’s fictional uni- 
verse, breaking from the old prescribed notions of 
femininity and starting the journey of self-discovery 
is a painful, lonely process of unearthly dimensions 
that nevertheless is essential and fruitful. 

Muniri Ravanipir, who is also strongly influ- 
enced by magical realism, weaves her first stories 
(Kanizu 1988) around the myths and legends of her 
hometown Jufra, a remote village on the Persian 
Gulf. Instead of the upper middle-class perspective 
that dominated the earlier fiction of Iranian women, 
the voice of the uneducated rural woman resonates 
for the first time and reveals the cruelty of tradi- 
tions that make life a living hell for women who 
have no power to resist them. In her later stories 
Sanhdayi shaytdn (Satan’s stones, 1990), and Dil-i 
fulad (Heart of steel, 1990) Ravanipir returned to 
the social realism and the urban middle-class per- 
spective of the older generation and examined the 
psychological suffering of the modern woman who 
must continuously struggle against cultural norms 
of femininity. 

Ghazala Alizada, who started her writing career 
before the revolution, published her most impor- 
tant work of fiction, Khdna-i Idrisiha (The house 
of the Idrisis), in 1991. The novel centers on an 
aristocratic family living in their ancestral home 
who suddenly find themselves in the middle of a 
revolution when their house is invaded by the mob. 
A significant aspect of Alizada’s narrative is the 
way in which she throws women who have been 
traditionally robbed of agency into the middle of 
a crisis, forcing them to become active and assume 
responsibility for their lives. Although the story 
has no overt references to the Islamic Revolution 
in Iran (it takes place in the city of Ashkabad, pre- 
sumably at the time of the Bolshevik Revolution), 
the connection is impossible to miss. Perhaps the 
fear of censorship inherent in such an acknowledg- 
ment explains why so little critical attention is given 
to this important literary work that explores the 
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complexity of women’s relationship with the revo- 
lution, enabling and disabling at the same time. 

From 1990 to the present, women’s fiction in 
Iran has proliferated to the extent that it is no 
longer possible to refer to only a few prominent 
women writers. Among emerging women writ- 
ers are Farkhunda Aqa’i, Zawya Pirzad, Nahid 
Tabataba’i, Fariba Vafi, Tahira ‘Alavi, Mahnaz 
‘Alipir, Stdaba Ashrafi, Shiva Arasti’i, Fark- 
hunda Hajizada, and Mansira Sharifzada. Though 
the short story appears to be the dominant genre 
of this period, some women writers have published 
successful novels and autobiographies as well. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of Ziya Pirzad, who 
attracted a large readership in addition to winning 
critical acclaim through the publication of her 
novel Chiragh’hda ra man khamish mikunam (Vl 
turn off the lights) in 2002. Pirzad’s attention to the 
aesthetics of language in her depiction of routine 
family life heightens the reader’s sensibility of the 
unexpressed longings of Clarice, the female pro- 
tagonist, in her traditional role as a homemaker. 
Another important development in this period is 
the publication of popular fiction written for mass 
consumption. Here also women novelists have the 
upper hand. The most notable example is Fattanah 
Hajj Sayyidjavadi’s novel Bamdad-i khumar (The 
morning after), published in 1995, which became 
an instant bestseller. 
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SAFOURA NOURBAKHSH 


North Africa 


In the field of fiction, the countries of the 
Maghrib (Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia) are usu- 
ally grouped together due to their common the- 
matic preoccupations and linguistic characteristics, 
namely predominance of the French language. 
Egypt, although geographically part of North 
Africa, is usually studied with the literature of the 
eastern region of the Arab-Islamic Middle East. 
This entry highlights some of the common trends 
and themes treated by women fiction writers of 
the Maghrib, paying particular attention to the 
historical, linguistic, and artistic ruptures brought 
about by the French colonial occupation. 

In Algeria, the first women novelists were pub- 
lishing as early as 1947. Djamila Debeche wrote 
two novels that dealt directly with the condition of 
Algerian women, Leila, jeune fille d’ Algérie (1947) 
and Aziza (1955), and also wrote non-fiction essays 
(in the early 1950s) on the liberation of Algerian 
women, women and Arabic language education, 
and women’s right to vote. This was the earliest 
fiction writing by women in the Maghrib. The 
most prolific contemporary women fiction writers 
are Malika Mokeddem, Assia Djebar, and Leila 
Sebbar. It is noteworthy that all three of these 
women write in French and have spent significant 
periods of their lives in France. Malika Mokeddem 
(b. 1949) has published novels starting with Des 
réves et des assassins (1995), which was translated 
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into German, Dutch, and Italian. She also published 
L’interdite (1993), La nuit de la lézarde (1998), Les 
hommes qui marchent (1990), and La transe des 
insoumis (2003), among other titles. Mokeddem’s 
stories often revolve around female protagonists 
who struggle with violence against women and the 
restrictions put on women by the contemporary 
Islamic culture of Algeria. Assia Djebar (b. 1936) 
also writes about women who struggle with 
Algerian culture, but in a more poetic literary 
style. Often her characters find a resolution to the 
crisis of the Algerian woman through intellectual, 
poetic, or amorous pursuits as part of a generalized 
acceptance of modernity that is often depicted in 
her novels. Djebar is a prolific novelist, but she is 
also an internationally acclaimed poet, playwright, 
and filmmaker. Her many novels include La soif 
(1957), Les impatients (1958), Les enfants du nou- 
veau monde (1962), Les allouettes naives (1967), 
Femmes d’Alger dans leur apartement (1980) and 
L’amour la fantasia (1985). Leila Sebbar (b. 1941) 
is the author of several collections of short stories, 
novels for children, essays, and novels. Her novels 
are often inspired by the situation of the immigrant 
worker in France and by the situation of Algerian 
women. A small selection of her fiction titles inclu- 
des Fatima ou les Algériennes du square (1981), 
Shérazade: 17 ans, brune, frisée, les yeux verts: 
roman (1982) and Les silences des rives (1993). 
In addition to these novelists, it is also important 
to mention lesser known but noteworthy women 
writers such as Latifa Ben Mansour, Maissa Bey, 
Leila Houari, Aicha Lemsine, Yamina Mechakra, 
Rabia Ziani, and Nadia Ghalem. It was recently 
discovered that the female name Yasmina Khadra, 
who authored dozens of novels, is actually a nom 
de plume for a man by the name of Mohammed 
Moulessehoul. Ahlam Mosghanemi is credited 
as the first Algerian woman to publish a novel in 
Arabic with her novel Zakirat al-jasad (1985), 
which was translated into English and published in 
2003 with the title Memory in the Flesh. 

In Tunisia, the list of women novelists is signifi- 
cantly shorter than in Algeria. While Algeria saw 
women writers publishing in the 1940s, Tunisian 
women began publishing novels only 40 years later. 
Although there were women writing doctoral the- 
ses and poetry in the 1960s and 1970s, the first nov- 
els by Tunisian women did not appear until 1975 
and for the most part a real proliferation of women 
novelists did not occur until the 1980s and 1990s. 
The best known novelists are Hélé Béji (b. 1948) 
and Emna Bel Haj Yahia (b. 1946). Béji’s writ- 
ings include articles published in the periodicals 
Le débat and Esprit. She has also published Itiné- 
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raire de Paris a Tunis (1992), L’imposture culturelle 
(1997) and Le désenchantement national (1982). 
Her writing engages the question of the role of 
the Muslim woman in Arab-Islamic society, mak- 
ing the argument that the “archaic” Arab woman 
maintains a critical and intimate relationship with 
daily life that modern and Western women have 
lost, leaving the latter in a state of malaise. Her 
position on women in the Arab world is situated 
within the larger framework of an inquiry into the 
civilization of decolonization and national Arab 
culture in the modern period. Emna Bel Haj Yahia 
was the chief editor of the women’s magazine 
Nissa and is the author of, among other works, 
Chroniques frontaliéres (1991) and Tasharej 
(2000). Both novels take their as primary theme 
the condition of women in the Arab-Islamic world; 
Tasharej weaves a complex and intimate narrative 
of a woman, an intellectual and mother, whose con- 
versations with her daughter lead her to question 
her modern identity and the possibility of a return 
to Islamic tradition. It was in the 1990s that Tuni- 
sian women writers blossomed, writing in French 
and Arabic. Among many others, Rachida Tourki 
and Hayat al-Rayis both published collections of 
short stories in Arabic in the early 1990s. 

Similar to the situation in Tunisia, Moroccan 
women writers only began to find a strong literary 
voice in the 1980s and 1990s. While most Moroc- 
can women novelists wrote in French, similar to 
their Tunisian and Algerian counterparts, there 
were some noteworthy women writers who chose 
to write in Arabic. Among them is Leila Abouzeid 
(b. 1950) who was a journalist before she decided 
to devote herself full-time to fiction writing. She 
has been translated widely into English, notably 
The Year of the Elephant: A Moroccan Woman’s 
Journey toward Independence (1989), which deals 
with women’s struggles during the Moroccan 
nationalist movement. This novel, as well as 
Return to Childhood: The Memoir of a Modern 
Moroccan Woman (1999) explores the very pri- 
vate subjects of divorce, family, and generational 
differences against the backdrop of broad histori- 
cal and collective identity transformations. Fatima 
Mernissi (b. 1940) is also a well-known fiction 
writer although she is perhaps most recognized as 
a sociologist of Muslim and Moroccan women’s 
lives. Her fictionalized autobiography, Dreams of 
Trespass: Tales of a Harem Girlhood (1994) was 
written in English and tells the story of a Moroccan 
girl who was born and raised in a harem in Fez of 
the 1940s. This tale explores the lives of women 
who experienced isolation from the world outside 
the harem. The story is one of hope and the girls, 
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through solidarity and the advantages assured by 
the ruling class of Moroccan society, manage to 
transcend their segregation by engaging in song, 
performance, and story-telling. In addition to these 
women writers, there is an increasing number of 
emerging Moroccan women novelists including 
Yasmine Chami-Kettani, whose novel Cérémonie 
(1999) tells the story of a recently divorced 
Moroccan woman who returns to her father’s house 
just in time for her brother’s wedding celebrations. 
Nadia Chafik published three novels, including A 
lombre de Jugurtha (2000) and Leila Chellabi has 
published several essays and three novels including 
L’oeil de cristal (1998). There are dozens more 
Moroccan women novelists, not to mention women 
who write essays and poems. 

Women’s fiction in the Maghrib is still, for 
the most part, written in French, partly due to 
publication opportunities, distribution networks, 
and educational structures. It remains to be seen 
whether these tendencies will change and lead to 
the production of more Arabic language fiction in 
the future. Overall, the number of women writers 
from the Maghrib is rapidly increasing, especially 
since the 1990s. 
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ANDREA KHALIL 


North America 


Asa genre, fiction, particularly full-length fiction, 
is a signifier of a fully fledged literature coming into 
its own; until recently, poetry and memoir were the 
predominant forms of literary expression by Mus- 
lim women in North America, but a critical mass is 
beginning to form with a flowering of short stories 
and a few novels by immigrant or second-genera- 
tion writers. 

The novel creates a uniquely expansive, accessi- 
ble space for empathy on the part of the reader in a 
way that less expansive genres cannot. At the same 
time, the reflective, self-analytical nature of fiction 
privileges the complexities of the personal over the 
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concerns of the communal, transcending the limita- 
tions of the literature of representation. This prom- 
ising beginning by Muslim women authors augurs 
development along the lines of Latino and Indian 
fiction, already widely published in the United 
States and Canada. 

Suggesting a growing trend toward self-aware- 
ness, there is an ongoing proliferation of antholo- 
gies that include Muslim women writers: from 
Post Gibran (Akash 2000), published before 11 
September 2001, and reflecting in the title the pre- 
dominance of second- or third-generation, mostly 
Levantine Christian contributors, to the multiplic- 
ity of anthologies published since, some devoted to 
Muslim women, such as Shattering the Stereotype: 
Muslim Women Speak Out (Afzal-Khan 2005). 
This indicates, as noted, self-awareness, but also the 
perception on the part of publishers and academ- 
ics of Muslim women’s literature as a distinct sub- 
genre overlapping with more than one sub-genre 
after 11 September 2001. 

It remains the case, however, that memoir is the 
genre privileged by publishers when it comes to 
Muslim women writers, relying on the immediacy 
of its appeal to the Western reader’s curiosity about 
an exotic culture rather than the more mediated and 
subjective perspective of fiction. Recent memoirs, 
by Iranian and Afghan women in particular, have 
been successful with the publishing industry, the 
media, and feminist academics in North America 
to the extent that the writer maintains a critical dis- 
tance from her Muslim heritage and subscribes to 
a narrative of witness or survival. The best-known 
example is Azar Nafisi’s Reading Lolita in Tehran 
(2003). 

Blurring the line between memoir and novel, fic- 
tion by Muslim women tends to be heavily if not 
explicitly autobiographical. As is typically the pro- 
file with emerging literature of immigrant minori- 
ties, it reflects the politics of alienation and the need 
to interpret a triply marginalized identity: Muslim/ 
woman/immigrant or ethnic minority. But beyond 
motivation and autobiographical tendency, the vast 
diversity in cultures, backgrounds, and experiences 
makes generalizing problematical. 

Mapping the field of Muslim fiction writers in 
North America is complicated by issues of self- 
identification and by overlapping spheres of heri- 
tage. Some authors who embrace the designation 
of Arab American decline to acknowledge any reli- 
gious affiliation, regardless of ancestry, whileamong 
writers of Middle Eastern or South Asian heritage 
there is no consensus on adopting the appellation 
“women of color,” a posture that many see as polit- 
ically valid and others reject. On the other hand, 
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the experiences of American converts to Islam, par- 
ticularly African Americans, barely represented in 
the literature at present, can be expected eventually 
to bring a significantly different perspective and 
history to the field. Azizah Magazine carries occa- 
sional short fiction in that vein. 

The focus of this entry is women writers of 
Muslim heritage writing in English and living in 
North America, whether foreign-born or second- 
generation. For immigrants, the choice of English 
as the language of literary expression rather than 
their mother tongue is in itself a marker of self-iden- 
tification and of the choice of the Western reader 
as privileged interlocutor, but both groups share 
the markers of a transitional identity that strad- 
dles more than one culture and mediates alterna- 
tive realities of remembered worlds and American 
actualities. 

Second-generation writers of Muslim heritage 
writing about their communities in North America 
tend to depict them in the tropes of immigrant sub- 
cultures, with an emphasis on clannishness, socia- 
bility, food-centeredness, loudness, and cultural 
inappropriateness in the American context. They 
are, in other words, ethnic, in the now familiar 
ethnographic idiom of writers from Asian, South 
Asian, and Latino cultures, but also in the time- 
honored American tradition of exoticizing one’s 
community, as earlier generations of Jewish and 
Southern novelists did so successfully. 

In Arabian Jazz, Diana Abu Jaber’s transplanted 
Palestinians in small-town upstate New York speak 
hilariously tortured English, none more so than the 
father, who can hardly hope to impose respect on 
his daughters when he mangles the only language 
in which he can communicate with them. The ste- 
reotype of the traditional Muslim patriarch is sub- 
verted in favor of a loving, lovable, but bungling 
father figure familiar to American sitcom sensibili- 
ties. Interestingly, father figures are generally por- 
trayed in positive terms as loving and supportive 
influences on their daughters’ lives, perhaps reflect- 
ing a self-selective paradigm: women who grow up 
to express themselves as writers are more likely to 
have had an empowering relationship with their 
father figure rather than an oppressive one. 

It seems to be the literary fate of transplanted 
immigrants in general to sacrifice some essential 
human dignity in the uprooting process, and indeed 
the quest to rediscover that lost dignity appears 
recurrently as a theme in novels of return to the 
country of origin. In Kathryn Abdul-Baki’s Tower 
of Dreams, and in Naomi Shihab Nye’s Habibi, a 
young American girl returns with her Arab father 
and American mother to the “old country” and 
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and restrictions of Muslim culture, particularly 
when it comes to interactions with the opposite 
sex. A related trope is the crystallization of cultural 
conflict around marriage, particularly when the 
American-raised girl is brought to the Middle East 
to find a suitable mate. 

If assimilation is a collective concern for the 
American-born members of settled communities, 
integration is an individual, isolated experience for 
the immigrant writers in this discussion, who often 
come from different backgrounds. They are more 
likely to have come to North America as college 
students or academics, and less likely to live sur- 
rounded by an immigrant community. The con- 
sciousness of being a chameleon, the imperative of 
blending into one’s environment in order to sur- 
vive, is more urgent for the expatriate intellectual 
marooned in an American white bread world than 
for the member of an established immigrant com- 
munity. This sense of dislocation is experienced by 
the narrator in Samia Serageldin’s The Cairo House 
as she tries to reconcile the present in a New Eng- 
land college town to the politically-charged past in 
the Cairo milieu of a prominent family. The fiction 
of immigrant writers, regardless of heritage, tends 
to revisit the past, adding the dimension of geog- 
raphy to the dislocation of time common to most 
first novels, and often comes full cycle, from past to 
present and back to the revisited past. 

But several Muslim women novelists living in 
North America opt to orient their stories entirely in 
the past, in this case a place rather than a time: the 
country of origin. Pakistani-born Kamila Shamsie 
sets the family saga Salt and Saffron overwhelm- 
ingly in Karachi, as does another Pakistani, Man- 
iza Naqvi, in Mass Transit. Moroccan-born Laila 
Lalami’s Hope and Other Pursuits follows this tra- 
jectory in examining the lives of Moroccan illegal 
immigrants to Spain. 

Although immigrant authors are more likely to 
identify spontaneously with their Islamic heritage, 
the realities of the post-11 September 2001 world 
are such that the issue of religion has become ines- 
capable for Muslim writers, just as gender factors 
explicitly or implicitly. Most novelists would like 
to put the complexities of the personal above the 
concerns of the communal, and to transcend the 
limitations of literature of representation. Argu- 
ably, however, Muslims writing for a mainstream 
American readership are subject to inhibiting con- 
siderations of potentially negative reactions on 
the part of their “own” community, whether in 
North America or in the country of origin, as well 
as reinforcing negative stereotypes, advertently 
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or inadvertently. This is particularly true regard- 
ing representations of gender politics or religious 
practice. Arabian Jazz, for instance, received some 
criticism for depictions of female infanticide in 
contemporary Palestine. The Cairo House evoked 
objections to its descriptions of Islamic practice, 
particularly the Feast of the Sacrifice, and to trans- 
lations of verses from the Qur'an. 

A theme that rarely escapes the politics of rep- 
resentation is sexuality, given that gender and 
sexual stereotypes contribute so significantly to the 
construct of the Muslim “Other.” Some writers 
chose to subvert these stereotypes, others to play 
to them, whether ironically or not, as evidenced by 
some of the short stories on the website “Sex and 
the Umma,” to which Mohja Kahf is a prominent 
contributor. 

To sum up, the field of fiction by Muslim women 
in North America is beginning to develop along 
promising lines, but lags behind - and is some- 
what diluted by cross-referencing with — the fields 
of Arab American literature or Asian literature in 
university courses and anthologies. Muslim women 
writers are more likely to be found affiliated with 
RAW/I (Radius of Arab American Writers Inc.), the 
Arab American writers’ association, or published 
in Mizna, the Arab American literary journal, and 
reviewed in Al-Jadid, even if their heritage is South 
Asian. 
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West Africa: Francophone 


The emergence of women fiction writers in 
Islamic cultures in West Africa is relatively recent, 
starting in the late 1970s, the decade that followed 
the independence of many African countries. These 
women writers are mainly from Senegal, Mali, and 
Guinea, countries that are former French colo- 
nies, where French is still the official language and 
the main medium of learning in schools. Most of 
these women writers were born in the coastal 
cities where the French presence and influence 
prevailed. They may be classified into three gen- 
erations of women writers. The first generation 
includes Nafissatou Diallo, Aminata Sow Fall, and 
Mariama Ba (all from Senegal). Mariétou Mbaye 
Biléoma, who signs her work with the pseudonym 
Ken Bugul (Senegal) and Mariama Ndoye (Senegal) 
are part of the second generation. Finally, a third, 
transnational generation has recently surfaced 
with such authors as Fatou Diome (France-Senegal) 
and Bilguissa Diallo (France-Guinea). This is not 
an exhaustive list of women fiction writers of 
Islamic cultures in Sub-Saharan Africa, but a rep- 
resentative sample of influential authors whose 
works are most readily available in the region as 
well as internationally. 

These Muslim women writers have consider- 
ably changed the Sub-Saharan African literary 
landscape by claiming their part of a literary space 
previously dominated by celebrated male writers. It 
is widely agreed that one of the key creative moti- 
vations of these women fiction writers has been 
the need to introduce a gendered discourse. For 
decades, the role and conditions of women have 
been discussed, interpreted, and translated into fic- 
tion by male fiction writers. One could argue that, 
most of the time, these portrayals are inherently 
biased. Women fiction writers often feel invested 
with a mission to clarify, if not unveil, the often 
discriminatory cultural practices of Islam in their 
societies. It is important, however, to point out that 
their criticism of Islamic practices does not signify a 
total withdrawal from that religion. Their relation 
to Islam is thus ambiguous, and even problematic, 
as most of them tend to denounce the way men have 
interpreted Islam, rather than the fundamentals of 
the religion itself. Hardly any of these writers have 
put into question their personal beliefs in Islam, 
no matter how challenging the issues their fiction 
raises in relation to the practices of Islam in their 
countries. 

Various connected circumstances have therefore 
contributed to the emergence and continued pres- 
ence of Muslim women as renowned fiction writ- 
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ers. These authors have tended to emphasize and 
establish a leading social role, by representing 
women and their conditions in their own terms, 
but also to uncover in a subtle yet uncompromis- 
ing way the inequalities between genders in their 
own societies. The social issues that they discuss 
range from polygamy to politics as well as the often 
opportunistic reading of the religious texts in these 
frequently patriarchal societies. Sub-Saharan Afri- 
can versions of Islamic practices and the issues they 
raise seem to permeate most of the fiction writing 
by women, which intertwines autobiography and 
fiction. 

The first generation of women writers chose 
fictionalized autobiography to avoid censorship 
and criticize a male-dominated society. Regard- 
ing this aspect of social criticism, Mariama Ba’s 
Une si longue lettre (So long a letter) does reflect 
the disrupting nature of polygamy, in which men 
under Islamic civil law are allowed to marry up to 
four wives. This epistolary novel crystallizes the 
different facets constituting the social condition of 
women left to the whims of men and it raises ques- 
tions about Islam’s social justice toward women. 
Yet Ba also successfully draws upon Muslim tra- 
ditions in presenting an authentic cultural setting, 
such as in her description of the protagonist’s hus- 
band’s funeral in Une si longue lettre. 

The experiences of this first generation of authors 
as women living in Islamic cultures were certainly 
reflected in their fiction. This in turn tended to 
highlight the position of women in given social 
and cultural environments, thus encouraging local 
governments to pay attention to women’s social 
and economic conditions. The social and intel- 
lectual leadership embodied by women writers 
sometimes translated into political and economic 
opportunities. For example, Aminata Sow Fall - 
author of the novel La gréve des battu (The beg- 
gars’ strike) — is founder and head of a well-known 
publishing house, Editions Khoudia, in Dakar, 
Senegal. 

The second generation of women fiction writers 
has tended to expand this social study of their 
societies to establish a correlation between gender 
discrimination and the global issues of poverty in 
the Third World. Gender issues such as polygamy 
and the way in which it could degrade women are 
made relative by Ken Bugul (Mariétou Mbaye 
Biléoma) in Riwan ou le chemin de sable (Riwan, 
or the sandy track). The writer explores the peace- 
ful and happy lives of co-wives and other women 
in the house of a marabout (religious leader). She 
makes a deliberate choice to contradict the gen- 
eral feminist and often anti-Islamic trend toward 
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polygamy. Thus, Ken Bugul introduces a dissonant 
feminist discourse to showcase the intimate and 
sometimes happy lives of some Muslim women in 
West Africa. 

Mariama Ndoye is a Senegalese writer who lives 
in Tunisia, after spending many years in Ivory 
Coast. Her prolific fictional work includes Comme 
du bon pain (Like good bread), a novel in which 
she depicts the beauty of the Senegalese middle- 
aged woman. Despite being a devout Muslim — as 
her interviews indicate — fiction has become a pas- 
time through which she invites her reader into the 
divine sensuality and gift of women. In Comme du 
bon pain, Ndoye takes us into the personal lives of 
women with great humor. In her fictional space, as 
the title hints, the woman can be considered to a 
large extent as good bread, but one has to be well 
educated to appreciate good bread. 

The new generation of West African women fic- 
tion writers, however, is unique in the ways in which 
they envision their relations with Islam as well as 
with Africa. An increasing number of them live in 
Europe and they are deeply influenced by Western 
cultures. Both Fatou Diome and Bilguissa Diallo 
live in France. The major themes they develop in 
their fiction are related to the complexities of immi- 
gration and hardships of integration. Fatou Diome, 
in her Le ventre de l’Atlantique (The belly of the 
Atlantic), for example, focuses on the untold and 
heartbreaking stories of African immigrants liv- 
ing in Europe. The language she uses is not neces- 
sarily subtle, as she reveals the cruelties of some 
African traditions toward women. In her first novel 
for instance, Salie, the heroine living with a host 
family in a big city in Senegal, details her traumatic 
sexual abuse at the hands of a local marabout with 
the complicity of her host mother. Such a graphic 
description of sexual exploitation has not been 
common in women’s fictional works and the writ- 
er’s negative characterization of a religious figure is 
also noteworthy. Among other topical issues Fatou 
Diome tackles in her fiction is French xenophobia, 
especially toward African immigrants. While the 
content is drawn from a recent African past, her 
narrative style echoes the freedom of expression of 
the place from which she writes. 

In her first novel, Diasporama, Bilguissa Diallo 
addresses similar themes, although she delineates a 
different version of immigration. Diallo tells the dif- 
ficult but successful story of a Guinean immigrant 
family in France. She courageously exposes the 
bourgeois lives of three young teenage girls born in 
France of immigrant parents. At the crossroads of 
native and Western cultures, the unsolvable issue of 
identity leads to many dilemmas of belonging. Her 
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writing style, like Diome’s, differs sharply from that 
of the first generation of post-independence women 
writers from Islamic cultures discussed earlier. For 
Diome and Diallo, their distance from their Islamic 
cultures is both physical and intellectual and they 
tend to consider themselves as international women 
writers per se. Living and writing in the West seems 
to have profoundly influenced their fiction, as has 
the experience of immigration, which is at the heart 
of their novels and casts them in a postcolonial 
world where their traditional Islamic cultures are 
less deterministic and not always relevant in their 
personal searches for meaningful lives. 
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Moussa Sow 


Turkey 


During the Ottoman Empire’s rapid Westerniza- 
tion campaign in the nineteenth century, Muslim 
women were able to access the public sphere as 
writers, becoming leading names in Ottoman and 
Turkish literature. In the late nineteenth century, 
women’s access to public life as professionals and 
writers became a battlefield between progressive 
and more conservative intellectual men. Progres- 
sive male writers endorsed women’s literary activi- 
ties. For instance, in his biography of Fatma Aliye, 
the most prolific woman writer of the nineteenth 
century, Ahmet Mithat attempted to prove to Otto- 
man readers that being an “honorable” Muslim 
woman and a “writer” concomitantly was not an 
oxymoron. After the publication of the biography, 
Fatma Aliye, who used to sign her work anony- 
mously as “A Woman” began publishing under her 
own name, setting a precedent to other women writ- 
ers who followed suit. Until the advent of the First 
World War, predominant themes in women’s fiction 
were women’s suffering in polygamous or arranged 
marriages, or because of despotic male family mem- 
bers who impeded women’s educational pursuits. 
Women fiction writers also criticized Orientalist 
representations of Ottoman women and family life 
in European fiction and travelogues, while provid- 
ing “insiders’ accounts” of domestic life. 


The Young Turk Revolution of 1908 promoted 
women’s attempts to gain access to the public 
sphere, allowing an increasing number of women 
writers to publish fictional works. During consecu- 
tive wars, the Balkan War, the First World War, 
and the Turco-Greek war, ensuing in the partition- 
ing of the Ottoman Empire, and the concomitant 
rise of Turanism and Turkish nationalism, women 
writers, such as Miifide Ferit Tek and Halide 
Edib Adivar, spearheaded the genre of national 
romances, depicting upper-class male and female 
protagonists, who suppressed all libidinal desires 
in serving their nation. 

The first wave of feminism coincided with the 
proclamation of the Republic in 1923, and the 
instigation of the Westernizing (Kemalist) reforms 
of the 1920s and early 1930s. In 1934, the state 
granted political suffrage to women, using this as 
an excuse to close down women’s organizations, 
on the grounds that they no longer had a raison 
d’étre. In the ensuing years, women’s fiction, in lieu 
of representing this state-struck blow to feminist 
activism, praised state feminism, as women wrote 
in a particular genre of “Republican romances.” 
The leading writers of this uniquely female genre 
included Muazzez Tahsin Berkand, with 52 nov- 
els, followed by Halide Nusret Zorlutuna, Nezihe 
Muhittin, Peride Celal, Kerime Nadir, and Sukufe 
Nihal. In this fiction, the outward sign of mod- 
ernization was Western-style dress, the most sig- 
nificant rituals were dances with jazz bands, where 
“modern” Turkish men and women could find the 
ideal atmosphere to flirt, and the ultimate goal was 
pursuing a national education. With the exception 
of sexual liberty, the petit-bourgeois Republican 
female protagonists of these novels were equal to 
their male counterparts. Being Muslim and practic- 
ing Islamic tenets were irrelevant to the everyday 
reality of the protagonists. Devoid of historical 
context and social problems, the novels set up a 
racial hierarchy between “modernized Turks” and 
“uncivilized Kurds.” Becoming popular legends by 
the 1970s, these novels were adapted en masse for 
the local film market, Yesilcam. 

Undoubtedly, not all women writers advocated 
Kemalist reforms in their works. Several, such as 
Safiye Erol, Semiha Ayverdi, and Miinewver Ayashi, 
strongly criticized the rapid secularization cam- 
paign of the 1920s and 1930s in their fiction, blam- 
ing these reforms for moral corruption in Turkish 
society. In The Clown and His Daughter (1935), 
which she translated into Turkish as Sinekli Bak- 
kal (1936), Halide Edib Adivar attempted to find 
an Islamic context for women’s empowerment 
and liberation. Suat Dervis wrote moralistic social 
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realist novels into the 1970s, criticizing the class- 
biased structure of the Republic and Republican 
literature in her fiction. 

The harbingers of post-1980 feminist literature 
were the 12 March novels (12 Mart romanlart), 
written by women writers. Produced after the 12 
March 1970 coup d’état, aimed at suppressing 
the leftist movement in Turkey, these social realist 
novels narrated the unjust imprisonment and state- 
inflicted torture of leftist intellectuals. Women writ- 
ers, such as Fiiruzan, Sevgi Soysal, Leyla Erbil, and 
Adalet Agaoglu not only narrated class struggle (like 
their male counterparts), but also questioned the 
previous accomplishments of a political and liter- 
ary nature of their “elder sisters,” and the “alleged 
gender equality” brought by state feminism. 

In the aftermath of the 12 September 1980 coup 
d’état, which struck a severe blow to the leftist 
movement, Turkish society rapidly embraced the 
values of the free market economy. In this period, 
leftist fiction writers ceased to use social realism 
as a mode of literary expression, convinced that 
their political ideals were outmoded and incom- 
municable. Rather, these writers, and many more, 
turned to experiments with form in their fiction. 
Women writers such as Nazli Eray, Pinar Kir, 
Latife Tekin, Perihan Magden, Elif Safak, and Asli 
Erdogan became leading names in the birth of the 
postmodern Turkish novel, ranging from science 
fiction, the fantastic, to magical realism. Coinciding 
with second wave feminism, women’s fiction after 
1980 also provided fertile ground for self-discovery 
and reflection, as most women writers addressed 
issues such as honor crimes, sexual violence, sex- 
ism in language and literature, and the critique of 
the leftist movement itself in its failure to address 
gender discrimination. Duygu Asena’s pulp novels 
on these themes reached wide reading groups. 

In the late 1990s, Islamist feminist novelists, 
such as Cihan Aktags and Serife Katirci, depicted 
the “new Muslim woman” in their fiction, the 
well-educated and professional woman, veiled in 
order to be able to access the public sphere, while 
also being a good housewife, mother, and spouse. 
Islamist feminists were quite influential in their 
attack on moral corruption in society, commodi- 
fication of the female body, and on pornography, 
all of which they claimed could be prevented by 
women’s veiling and by adhering to the tenets of 
orthodox Islam. 
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Hutitya ADAK 


Arts: Film Directors and Film Stars 


Arab States 


Arab states were at first reluctant to admit women 
to the world of film, both in front of and behind the 
camera. Nevertheless, women soon supported and 
began working for the new medium. The speed of 
this development, however, differed considerably 
from one Arab region to another. Women’s access 
to film making and the film industry has remained 
difficult as a result of weak cinematic infrastruc- 
tures, except in Egypt; of moral reservations on the 
part of women’s families; of male-dominated pro- 
fessional networks (except for television); and of 
producers who have been reluctant to entrust high 
budgets to female directors. 

Although traditionally women were excluded 
from almost all public forms of entertainment, Arab 
women did author poetry, recite religious verses 
and songs (madh), and work as secular singers and 
dancers for weddings and other celebrations. Fields 
of partial or complete mimicry, such as storytelling 
(baki), shadow play (khayadl al-dil), comic sketches 
(the mubabbaziin in Egypt, known since the late 
seventeenth century), and the round theater of the 
marketplace (masrah al-balaqa in the Maghrib) 
were usually reserved for men. 

The earliest female theater performers of the 
region appeared in the developing, European- 
inspired, classical Arab theater, and at the end 
of the nineteenth century were either Jewesses or 
Christian Syrians. However, Muslim women soon 
joined the numerous evolving troupes, and some of 
them, such as Fatima Rushdi during the late 1920s, 
headed their own troupes. In Egypt women even 
played a constitutive role for the development of 
national cinema. ‘Aziza Amir, Assia Daghir, Fatima 
Rushdi, and Bahiga Hafiz worked in the late 1920s 
and during the 1930s as performers, script writers, 
and directors, venturing their own money for their 
films. One of the first full-length Egyptian fiction 
films, Layla, was co-directed and produced by 
theater actress ‘Aziza Amir in 1927. Lebanese Assia 
Daghir did the same with Ghddat al-sahbr@ (The 
lady from the desert) in 1929, and she remained 
one of Egypt’s most important producers until the 
1980s. Others’ contributions were more short-lived 
but not less important, namely those of Fatima 
Rushdi, Amina Muhammad, and the congenial 
Bahiga Hafiz, a musical composer who in 1937 


starred and directed the lavish costume drama (and 
nationalist allegory) Layla al-Badawiyya (Layla the 
Beduin). 

However, this female presence ceased after the 
foundation of Studio Misr in 1934, along with the 
consolidation of the film industry. It took Egyptian 
cinema almost five decades to re-accommodate 
professional and prolific women on a larger scale. 
The year 1985 represented a kind of turning point. 
A total of three films by three different women were 
released: those of Nadiya Salim, Nadiya Hamza, 
and, most important, Inas al-Dighidi, with her social 
drama ‘Afwan ayyuhda al-qanin (Pardon me law). 
Al-Dighidi subsequently became the most promi- 
nent and most wanted Egyptian commercial female 
director, with more than a dozen popular fiction 
films — mostly family dramas, comedies, or thrillers. 
She has been followed since the mid-1990s by San- 
dra Nash’at, who has specialized in the entertain- 
ing, so-called “shopping-mall films.” Other female 
directors, such as Asma’ al-Bakri, Hala Khalil, and 
Kamla Abi Zikri, have managed to direct two films 
each since the end of the 1990s. 

In general, women had easier access to less 
cost-intensive formats, including dependent pro- 
fessions such as editing, set design, and script 
writing, particularly after the foundation of the 
public Higher Film Institute in 1959. One of the 
first women to direct documentaries for television 
was Sa‘diyya Ghunim in 1961. Others followed, 
such as An‘am Muhammad ‘Ali, director of the 
spectacular war film Al-tariq ila Aylat (The way to 
Eilat, 1995) and the popular televison serial Umm 
Kulthim (1999). All sorts of formats — children’s, 
developmental, and animation — were directed for 
the National Film Center, among others those by 
Farida ‘Arman, Mina Mugahid, Firyal Kamil, 
and Nabiha Lutfi. One of the first independent 
documentary filmmakers was ‘Attiyat al-Abnidi, 
who appeared in 1971 with Husdn al-tin (Mud 
horse). 

Numerous women have also become script 
writers for television. During the 1990s, Mina Abi 
Nasr launched one of the most successful animation 
series on television, Bakkdr. Since the late 1990s, the 
field of documentary, short film, and experimentals 
has been characterized by immense diversity, 
fueled by the introduction of the less expensive 
digital format and the activities of a considerable 
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number of young women interested in independent 
film making. Hala Galal, for example, head of the 
alternative production house Semat, is not only a 
producer for numerous female productions but also 
a committed documentary filmmaker. 

Moralism and religiosity have become, in the 
wake of the new Islamism, an obstacle for female 
performers. During the late 1980s and until 1994, 
up to twenty-one actresses and at least two male 
actors decided to retreat from show business for 
religious reasons, including Shadia, Huda Sultan, 
Shams al-Baridi, Suhayr Ramzi, Suhayr al-Babli, 
and Madiha Kamil. Nevertheless, the Egyptian film 
industry has enhanced some of the most glamorous 
stars, whose fame has extended beyond Egypt’s 
boundaries. One of the first was the “Star of the 
Orient” singer, Umm Kulthim, followed by the 
“Cinderella of screen” singer Layla Murad, who 
gave way to more seductive vamp figures, such 
as Huda Sultan and Shadia, and the more girlish 
Lebanese Sabah. 

While female singers gradually disappeared from 
the screen in the 1960s, dramatic actresses such 
as Fatin Hamama in the 1950s remained unques- 
tioned stars of melodrama until the early 1990s. 
Hamama was joined by the vamp figure of Hind 
Rustum and the gifted Su‘ad Husni, who were 
later followed by Madiha Kamil, Nadiya al-Gindi, 
and Layla ‘Ilwi, actresses denounced as “vulgar.” 
Numerous belly dancers established the fame of 
modern oriental dance via the screen, most notably 
Tahiyya Kariyauka and Samiyya Jamal in the 1940s 
and 1950s, while variety dancers such as Na‘ima 
‘Akif in the 1950s, Nelly in the 1970s, and Sharihan 
in the 1980s enriched the local music-hall films and 
Ramadan television serials. 

Female performers were usually unable to attain 
star status that extended to other parts of the 
Arab world unless they worked in the Egyptian 
film industry. The only exceptions were Lebanese 
singers Fayriz and the less known Sahirra, Qamar, 
and Nawal Farid, among others, who appeared 
before the outbreak of civil war in 1975 at a time 
when the Lebanese film industry almost overtook 
Egyptian production. Lebanese singers Asmahan 
(1940s) and Sabah (1950s to 1960s), Algerian 
singer Warda al-Jaz@iriyya, and very recently 
Tunisian actress Hind Sabri came to fame through 
Egyptian films. 

Tunisia has produced numerous well-trained and 
highly gifted actresses, despite the fact that Haydée 
Chikly, who featured in the first two Tunisian 
films, the short Zahara and the full-length ‘Ayn al- 
ghazal (The Girl from Carthage, 1924), directed 
by her father Albert Chikly, could not obtain her 


family’s agreement to become a professional. After 
independence a vivid theater movement with dozens 
of partly experimental troupes has contributed 
to forming highly capable actresses who have 
enriched Tunisian cinema — among others, Mouna 
Noureddine, Jalila Baccar, Héléne Catzaras, Ghalia 
Lacroix, and Amal Hdhili. In Algeria, which has 
no considerable theater movement, Kulthum, the 
leading player of the anticolonial Rib al-Aurds 
(Wind from the Aurés, 1966), was one of the 
few North African performers ever assigned a 
role in a colonial European film before national 
independence. 

Female actresses and directors in other film- 
producing Arab countries, such as Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, appeared 
after national independence, starting gradually in 
the 1970s when their home countries had secured a 
small but stable national production. In Palestine, 
Yemen, and Kuwait, however, not a single woman 
succeeded in directing a full-length fiction film, 
despite a number of remarkable female-directed 
short fictions and documentaries. In Iraq, only 
Khayriyya Mansir has so far been able to direct 
two full-length films. Other than in Egypt, female 
directors are often foreign educated and rarely 
manage to realize more than one or two full-length 
fiction films. This is particularly true for Morocco, 
with Farida Burqiyya having directed one film, and 
screenplay writer Farida Belyazid three films. So 
far five Tunisian women filmmakers have managed 
to direct full-length fiction films, but like the most 
acknowledged former film editor, Moufida Tlatli, 
director of the European co-production Samt al- 
qusur (Silence of the palaces, 1994), none was 
able to realize more than two films. Lebanon, a 
similarly small country, has already seen seven 
women directors, with two of them, Randa Shahal 
Dabagh and Jocelyne Sa‘ab, realizing three to four 
full-length films in succession (also foreign co- 
productions). 

In general, non-Egyptian cinema has a stronger 
independent orientation that enhances individual 
and artistic outlooks. Directors in the 1970s and 
1980s, such as Tunisian Selma Baccar with her film- 
essay Fatima 75 (1975) and Néjia Ben Mabrouk with 
Sama (Thetrace, 1982), Morroccan Farida Birgiyya 
with al-Jamra (Charcoal, 1984), and Lebanese 
Heiny Srour with Layla wa-al-dhrab (Layla and the 
wolves, 1984) displayed an aggressively feminist 
stance while more recent directors have been more 
interested in deconstructing gender roles or in 
developing a genuine film language: particularly 
Tunisian Kalthoum Bornaz with Kiswa al-khayt 
al-dai‘ (Kiswa or the lost thread, 1997); Lebanese 
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Dima al-Joundi; Joanna Hadjithomas, co-director 
of Al-bayt al-zabr (Around the pink house, 1999); 
and Danielle ‘Arbid with Ma‘arik hubb (In the 
battlefields, 2004). 

Two of the only three female Algerian directors 
who have succeeded in directing a full-length feature 
film in Algeria with local funds, Hafsa Zinat-Koudil 
(1992) and Yamina Bachir-Chouikh (2002), were 
less concerned with film form than in their visual 
attacks on Muslim fundamentalism and its effects 
on women. The third, novelist Assia Djebar, made 
an exception with her highly experimental television 
film Nubat nis@ Jabbal Shinuwwa (The Nouba of 
the women of Mount Chenoua, 1978). 

In all these countries, the largest number 
of female filmmakers have joined the field of 
experimentals, short fiction, or documentaries: for 
example, May Masri, Liyana Badr, and ‘Azza al- 
Hassan (Palestine); Waha al-Rahib (Syria); Fatima 
Jebli Ouzzani and Izza Genini (Morocco); Nadia 
al-Fani (Tunisia); Jamila Sahraoui, Nadia Cherabi, 
and Yamina Benguigui (Algeria); Rania Stephan 
and Olga Nakkash (Lebanon); and Nadia Fares, 
Tahani Rashid, and Safaa Fathy (Egypt) — to name 
only a few. Many of them are based abroad and 
have gained an international reputation in their 
respective fields. 
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VIOLA SHAFIK 


Central Asia 


The history of Central Asian film has been traced 
back more than 70 years for various reasons. While 
earlier Soviet perspectives emphasized the cultural 
links between Russia and Central Asia including 
early Soviet documentaries shot in Kazakhstan, 
more recent views take pride in their film’s longev- 
ity. Nevertheless, the first documentaries had a dis- 
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tinctly socialist feel and almost exclusively addressed 
the creation of new rail links and economic ties. The 
Central Asian film studios that emerged in the 1920s 
and 19308 largely produced documentary films and 
newsreels. The Second World War sent shockwaves 
through Soviet artistic communities, but for Cen- 
tral Asia it presented a unique cultural opportu- 
nity. Writers, artists, and filmmakers descended on 
the region to escape the plight of Leningrad and 
Moscow. During the war, the Kiev, Leningrad, 
and Moscow Film Studios evacuated to Alma- 
Ata and created TsOKS, the Unified Central Film 
Studio. As Sergei Eisenstein completed his great 
epic, Ivan the Terrible, young Central Asian film- 
makers gained firsthand experience. After the war, 
new studios emerged and regional film making 
reached a prolific new era in the 1950s and 1960s 
when Central Asian directors were given opportu- 
nities to direct their own films for their respective 
national studios. The relative lateness of women’s 
directorial debuts is thus connected to the general 
delay in native film production. 

Dinara Asanova (1942-85) is the first major 
female director from Central Asia. She was born 
in Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan and acted in several films 
with the Kyrgyz Film Studio in the early 1960s. 
While working in Larisa Shepitko’s Heat (1963), 
Asanova decided to become a director in her own 
right. She graduated from the directorial program 
at VGIK (the All-Russian State Institute of Cinema- 
tography), one of the world’s premier film schools, 
in 1968. Her success opened the doors of study to 
a number of other women across the Soviet Union, 
including Elena Tsyplakova, Olga Mashnaya, and 
Marina Levtova. Her film making style was direct 
and rendered a harsh and complex reality to con- 
temporary issues. She was particularly interested 
in the transformations of Soviet society within the 
frame of family dramas, such as The Woodpecker 
Never Has a Headache (1974), A Strictly Personal 
Key (1976), The Wife Has Gone (1979), Brats, or 
Tough Kids (banned, 1983), and My Darling, My 
Beloved, My Only One (1984). During her brief 
career, which was tragically cut short, she moved 
to Russia and became a director at the Leningrad 
Film Studio. 

The next generation of female Central Asian 
directors, in the 1980s, was led by Mariam Yusu- 
pova. Born in Dushanbe, Tajikistan, she also grad- 
uated from the directorial program at VGIK. Her 
films explore questions of tradition and Islam 
within the context of the civil war that has ravaged 
Tajikistan since independence. She is best known 
for The Time of the Yellow Grass (1991), which 
anticipates the tragedies of Tajik civil war through 
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a blend of documentary and film fiction. The bulk 
of her directorial work, however, is documentary 
and she has gained some acclaim through her films, 
A Few Days in the Life of Young People (1982), 
Assimilation (1983), The Window (1989), The 
Face (1991), Mission to Tajikistan (1998), and 
Mardikor (2002). She is now a de facto director in 
exile in Moscow, like many other Tajik filmmakers, 
since it has become unfeasible to produce films in 
Tajikistan. 

The new rising Kazakh star, Gulshat Omarova, 
won the “best female director” award at the 2004 
Copenhagen International Film Festival for her 
directorial debut on Schizo. Evidencing transfor- 
mation in post-Soviet film, her rise did not originate 
through the traditional path of VGIK but rather 
through her work as an actor and assistant in sev- 
eral films of Sergei Bodrov and Sergei Bodrov, Jr. As 
a protégé of Sergei Bodrov, who also co-wrote her 
first film, Omarova produced a sensitive coming-of- 
age story in the harsh and violent world of illegal 
boxing. Reminiscent of post-Soviet Russian crime 
dramas, her work avoids glamorizing violence, 
objectifying women, and using nihilism to render a 
love story poignant. 

Writing screenplays for male directors is another 
noteworthy role that women played in the develop- 
ment of Central Asian film in the 1980s and 1990s. 
In particular, Leila Akhinzhanova has written or 
co-written numerous significant Kazakh films of 
the past generation, working with Ardak Amirku- 
lov, Abai Karpykov, Darezhan Omirbaev, Ermek 
Shinarbaev, and Talgat Temenov. Moreover, Elena 
Gordeeva’s work with Amir Karakulov has also 
been vital to his directorial success. Given the limi- 
tations of post-Soviet film funding and its fewer 
opportunities, it has been difficult for women to 
procure funding for their new projects. As national 
governments increase their funding of state film 
studios, the trend initiated by Gulshat Omarova 
may change this constraint. 

As film stars, Central Asian women have had a 
long history. From early Soviet “Oriental” dramas 
ofthe 1920s, to political documentaries of the 19303, 
to the first national films of the 1940s and beyond, 
women have been encouraged to participate in the 
most useful tool of Soviet propaganda, film. It was 
particularly important to represent women without 
the veil and to demonstrate the advantages of mod- 
ern health care, education, and employment offered 
by the Soviets. Dziga Vertov’s Three Songs about 
Lenin (1934) effectively manipulated documentary 
film to illustrate the success of the emancipation of 
Eastern women by showing the contrast between 
Uzbek women wearing veils and Kazakh women 


who never wore veils. Progress in the eyes of the 
European audience was evidenced by differing cul- 
tural traditions. Little information is yet available 
on the earliest actresses from the region and those 
who participated in documentary films. 

When regional cinema emerged in the 1960s, 
an entire generation of actresses surfaced as well. 
Klara Yusupzhanova (1940-2006), one of the first 
female leads, starred in Heat (Shepitko, 1963) and 
First Teacher (Mikhalkov-Konchalovsky, 1965), 
two films based on the novels of Chingis Aitma- 
tov and directed by ascendant Russian directors. 
Natalia Arinbasarova, in a similar fashion, began 
her acting career in First Teacher and Dzhamilia 
(Poplavskaia, 1968) and continued to work well 
into the 1990s. From the 1960s to the r990s, 
actresses Sabira Ataeva, Gulsara Azhibekova, 
Darkul Kuiukova, Tamara Shakirova, and Aliman 
Zhankorozova played frequent and diverse leading 
roles for their respective film studios. 

The latest generation of actresses has suffered 
from the considerable decline of film production 
and the inability to make a career in acting. Smaller 
roles and a lack of genuine film stars mark this 
generation: Tinar Abdrazaeva, Roksana Abuova, 
Gulnara Hakimova, Dana Kairbekova, Maya 
Nasirova, Gulnizat Omarova, Galina Shatenova, 
Saule Toktybaeva, and Tuti Yusupova. Recently, 
actresses have tended to have one or two film roles. 
Often personal ties to the directors and work with- 
out pay lead to these limited roles. As a result, there 
are few opportunities for professionals in Central 
Asian film today. 
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MICHAEL ROULAND 


Iran 


Cinema was first introduced in Iran in 1900. 
The first film to feature a woman in a prominent 
role was released in 1933. The film was Dukhtar-i 
Lur (The Lor girl), the first Persian-language sound 
feature, co-directed by Abd al-Husain Sepanta and 
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Ardashir Irani. Sepanta is said to have had much 
difficulty finding an actress who would agree to 
play the female character. Finally Ruhangiz Sam- 
inazhad, the wife of one of the employees of Impe- 
rial Studio, the production company that made the 
film, agreed to take on the role. Even though she 
is said to have played the female character well, 
and the film proved to be a success, Saminazhad 
did not pursue a career in acting, primarily because 
of the social pressures that she had to suffer as a 
result (Mihrabi 1984, 29). Even though women 
continued to feature in many of the films that were 
made in Iran in subsequent years, cinema in gen- 
eral tended to be associated with immorality, and 
acting was not always deemed a respectable pro- 
fessional choice, especially for girls from the more 
conservative and traditional sectors of society. In 
view of such attitudes, cinema was not considered 
to be open to women, and it is no surprise that it 
was only in 1977 that the first woman filmmaker 
emerged behind the camera. Her name was Marva 
Nabili, and her feature film, The Sealed Soil, which 
was the story of an 18-year-old peasant girl trapped 
between cultural traditions and the modernization 
that confronted her village, was considered too 
controversial to be screened. 

Ironically, it was in the aftermath of the 1978-9 
revolution, and especially since the 1990s, that 
women have appeared in increasing numbers in 
leading roles both in front of and behind the cam- 
era. The restrictions and rules of modesty that were 
introduced in the early years of the revolution in 
order to create an “Islamic cinema” have paradoxi- 
cally meant that cinema has gradually come to be 
seen as a “legitimate profession, open to women 
more than ever” (Naficy 2001, 190). As a result, 
more women directors and actors have been able to 
come to the fore without being stigmatized in soci- 
ety. And this increasing number of women actors 
and directors has in turn led to the production of a 
greater number of films featuring women as central 
characters. While by 2005 there was a “remark- 
able variety of actresses, whether in terms of age, 
appearance, generation, and social background, 
[allowing] filmmakers to find the best choice for 
the roles that they have in mind” (Hasani-Nasab 
2004, 40), there were also more than a dozen well- 
established women filmmakers. Among them were 
Tahmineh Milani, Rakhshan Bani-I‘timad, Zahra 
Mahasti Bad?i, Faryal Bihzad, Marziyah Boru- 
mand, Puran Darakhshandeh, Samira Makhmal- 
baf, Yasamin Maliknasr, Marziyah Mishkini, 
Kobra Sa‘idi, Manijah Hikmat, Mahnaz Afzali, 
Solmaz Shabazi, Maryam Shahriyar, and Mah- 
vash Sheikholeslam. That their numbers were on 


the rise was underlined by a growing trend in the 
early 2000s, namely that of women actors turning 
filmmaker. Examples abound, although perhaps 
no case illustrates this better than Niki Karimi, the 
celebrated film star who has played the main char- 
acter in many of Tahmineh Milani’s films, and who 
has begun to make a number of documentaries that 
deal in one way or another with women’s issues. 

Documentaries aside, the films that have been 
made by women directors cover a wide range of 
topics, from the hardships imposed on women in 
a patriarchal setting, drug addiction, prostitution, 
and imprisonment to the challenges of love and 
relationships. While these films vary in theme and 
genre, what they have in common is that they each 
bring about a space, a forum, in which tensions, 
restrictions, and everyday simple pressures regard- 
ing women are laid out in innovative ways for all 
to see. 

That since the 1990s, more women filmmakers 
have begun to reflect “women’s perspectives and 
experiences” (D6nmez-Colin 2004, 103) in unprec- 
edented ways, and have gained recognition for it, 
is in part a result of an easing of censorship rules 
during the presidency of Muhammad Khatami 
(1997-2005). However, more importantly, it is evi- 
dence of the conviction by the filmmakers and their 
audience that women are an inescapable part of life, 
and in as much as cinema brings out the many ide- 
als and aspirations of society, then no plot can be 
complete without them. In a setting where women 
are subjected to many inequalities before the law, 
Iranian cinema has thus taken on the task of being 
subversive. At the same time, it has come to mirror 
developments in society at large, and in a society in 
which an increasing number of women are becom- 
ing part of the workforce, where women represent 
more than 60 percent of the university students, and 
the first ever Iranian Nobel laureate is a woman, 
perhaps it would not be that strange if there were to 
be many more films and film directors dealing with 
women and women’s issues in the years to come. 
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Sub-Saharan Africa 


BACKGROUND 

The notion of African women in cinema in Islamic 
cultures takes into account the social, political, and 
cultural structures and histories of Africa south of 
the Sahara. It is viewed within the particular con- 
ventions of cinematic practices emerging in Africa 
since the start of an African cinema tradition. When 
reading African women in cinema through a lens of 
Islamic culture the most important factor to con- 
sider is that in the same way that there are diverse 
African cinemas, there is a plurality of African 
Islamic cultures that reflects the specificities of the 
African societies in which Islam is practiced. This 
includes most significantly pre-Islamic customs, 
traditions, and beliefs and the manner in which 
Islam has been integrated. 

As elaborated in the book Sisters of the Screen: 
Women of Africa on Film, Video and Television 
(Ellerson 2000), the concept of “African women in 
cinema” incorporates television, video, and film, 
consisting of fiction, documentary, and report- 
age. In whatever form, the films largely focus on 
the social, political, and cultural realities of Afri- 
can societies. Lack of infrastructure and funding 
often drive many African women filmmakers to 
work and live outside the continent, thus broaden- 
ing their scope to include issues that relate to their 
current realities, such as immigration and other 
specific situations that they encounter in their host 
countries. Nonetheless, the themes and issues are 
drawn from an African imaginary. 

The common idea of cinema with the feature film 
as the main focus, projected on the big screen and 
viewed by large audiences in cinema houses, is not 
the reality of cinema in Africa — where alternative 
exhibition networks are required — and even less so 
regarding African women. Thus the phrase “Afri- 
can women of the moving image,” more appropri- 
ately delineates the diverse means and processes 
that comprehend their film making practices. While 
African women have achieved considerable visibil- 
ity in the area of cinema, their evolution as film/ 
video practitioners has been gradual and sporadic. 
Nonetheless, the emergence of African women in 
cinema corresponds to the beginning of African 
cinema in the 1960s as a corpus of African films 
emerged and an African cinematic practice took 
shape. 


CINEMA AND ISLAM: HARAM OR HALAL? 

Amadou Hampaté Ba (1967) recalls the first film 
screening in his native village Bandiagara, Mali in 
1908, held by a European. The village ulema met 


in order to prevent the projection of these moving 
images, which in their view were “satanic ghosts 
ready to trick the true believer.” Kadidia Paté, 
Hampaté Ba’s mother, was among those who 
viewed these images with great suspicion. In 1934, 
though she remained under the 1908 interdiction 
of the marabouts of Bandiagara, to please her son 
she agreed to go to the cinema house. Her testi- 
mony is among the earliest discourses of an African 
Muslim woman regarding experiences of cinema. 
An astute cultural reader, Kadidia Paté likens the 
movie screen, which mediates the projection of 
images to guide the viewer, to the divine messen- 
ger who intercedes between God and his believers. 
Thus, Amadou Hampaté Ba interprets his mother’s 
views through the Quran: “It is not a certainty that 
God will speak; if it must be, it is by revelation, or 
through a veil, or a Disciple, and with the person’s 
permission the Disciple may reveal the message to 
God” (42:50-1). These interpretations by Kadidia 
Paté are in stark contrast to those prevalent at the 
time, which considered cinema to be hardm, and 
even more recently where the video cassette is 
viewed as “a symbol of cultural defiance of Islam” 
(Nyang 1993, 253). 

Actresses from Muslim regions of Africa south 
of the Sahara confirm the apprehension concern- 
ing cinema within their social and cultural milieus, 
especially relating to their struggle to work and be 
accepted. This is particularly evident in the balance 
between comportment in relation to Islamic codes 
for women and the fictional world of cinema in 
which the filmmaker takes artistic license of repre- 
sentation. In the documentary Al’lééssi, Rahmatou 
Keita from Niger reveals the tremendous odds that 
pioneer actress Zalika Souley had to face in the 
1960s during the emergence of cinema in Niger. 
The film contrasts the “bad girl” roles that Zalika 
Souley played with the pious, devout Muslim that 
she is in her personal existence. Many of the roles 
that women play strongly contradict the principles 
of a good Muslim woman. One classic example is 
Oumi, the flamboyant, spendthrift, Westernized, 
second wife of El Haji Abdoukader Beye in Xala 
(Sembene 1974), the extreme opposite of Awa, 
his devout and loyal first wife. Similarly, the film 
Al’lééssi (Keita 2004) juxtaposes the acts of a duti- 
ful Muslim woman who shows abiding faith in God, 
with film excerpts of her diverse roles. As a cowgirl, 
she is a member of an entourage of men who commit 
acts of violence in the “African Western” Le retour 
d’un aventurier (Alassane 1966), filled with charac- 
ters dressed in cowboy attire complete with horses 
and lassos. She kisses the male cowboy who rescues 
her, at a time when kissing in Niger was viewed as 
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haram. Nigerien actor/technician Boubacar Souna 
recalls the apprehension of actor turned filmmaker 
Djingarey Maiga in the role that required kissing, 
since, in his view, Islam condemned such a pub- 
lic display of affection. In her private life, Zalika 
Souley walked about Niamey, the capital, wearing 
jeans, attire which Rahmatou Keita describes as a 
provocation for insults and admonitions, even some 
4o years later in the contemporary period (Barlet 
2003). During a fit of jealous rage, Zalika Souley’s 
character attempts to kill her co-wife in Wazzou 
polygame (Ganda 1970). In another film by Ganda, 
she plays the role of a woman gone astray (Saitane 
1973). In the conservative environment of Niger, 
where people associated her screen character with 
reality, she was severely ostracized. The charac- 
ters she portrayed in many films were considered 
baram: a woman publicly displaying intimacy, a 
murderer, and a loose woman. 

Zalika Souley makes a distinction between her char- 
acter on the screen and her personal life. She rejects 
the notion that Islam is against cinema but rather 
views it as straightforward and tolerant, complicated 
by people’s own interpretations. In in her view, she 
became an actress with God’s blessing. There is a 
clear distinction between religion, the Quran, and 
Islam, and earning a living (Keita 2004). 

While her acting career was less prolific, Thérése 
M’Bissine Diop from Senegal highlights a similar 
public mistrust and suspicion toward her in the 
1960s. Women would turn away from her when 
she passed by. While her film characters were not 
viewed negatively, the reaction came from her will- 
ingness to be displayed publicly on screen. Her own 
mother shunned her after the release of the film La 
Noire de... (Sembene 1966). 


ISLAM, CULTURE, AND FILM MAKING 

PRACTICES 

It is worth noting that documentaries, which 
have been the major genre of African women, focus 
on specific issues that directly relate to African con- 
temporary life in general, and often on the condi- 
tion of women, such as women’s roles, women and 
the law, health, AIDS, agriculture, women and war, 
and literacy. The implication of religious laws and 
edicts or religion as an inherent part of society is 
the focus in films such as Women of Niger (Folly 
1993). 

African women filmmakers from countries with 
majority Muslim populations such as Chad, Mali, 
Niger, and Senegal have been generally secular in 
the treatment of themes in their works as com- 
pared, for instance, to the Senegalese patriarch of 
African cinema, Ousmane Sembene. His films vari- 
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ously include representations of Islam: the mosque, 
the muezzin call to prayer, the actors or passersby 
in some form of religious practice, which may 
include the five prayers throughout the day or an 
appeal to Allah during the course of conversation. 
Sembene also challenges certain Muslim contradic- 
tions, strongly mocking the imam and marabout, 
or parodying the foibles of polygamy in his clas- 
sic film Xala. In Ceddo (1976), controversial at the 
time of its release, Sembene raises the issue of how 
Islam may be used for political power and a tool 
of mystification to oppress the masses. In practice, 
women and their condition in Senegalese society 
hold a prominent place in his work. 

African women in cinema generally work within 
a local context, as television producers and makers 
of short film documentaries and reportage; these 
works are more likely to focus on local specificities 
and are not generally disseminated for wide-ranging 
consumption. Filmmakers from majority Muslim 
populations, who have continental or international 
recognition such as Zara Yacoub (Chad), Ouméma 
Mamadali (Comoros), Kadiatou Konaté (Mali), 
Miriama Hima (Niger), Rahmatou Keita (Niger), 
Safi Faye (Senegal), Zulfah Otto-Sallies (South 
Africa), or Anne-Laure Folly (Togo) whose interest 
in women’s issues spans the continent, highlight the 
role of culture in the political, social, and religious 
spheres of African societies. As Islam has been 
absorbed into African cultures at different times 
and in different ways, existing parallel to both tra- 
ditional and colonial-inherited cultural, social, and 
political systems, film themes reflect these multiva- 
lent characteristics. Separating Africa into either 
Islamic or Christian religions overlooks the many 
traditional spiritual belief systems throughout the 
continent that co-exist with the two monotheistic 
religions that came to Africa much later. These 
indigenous religions, deeply ensconced in African 
societies, are evident in the fiction and documen- 
tary films. 

Senegalese Safi Faye, pioneer filmmaker and 
anthropologist, draws from the cultural origins, 
myths, and traditions of Senegal, especially its rural 
life. With a keen interest in her ancestral roots in the 
Serer region, she examined the religious beliefs of 
the Serer as the subject of study for her advanced 
degree. While Islam is the dominant religion of 
Senegal there is a notable interreligious character, 
as Muslims live side by side with Catholics, and 
indigenous belief systems are an integral part of the 
culture. 

Similarly, Nigerien Mariama Hima works at the 
intersection of film and ethnology. While she has a 
visible profile, which included the post of Ambas- 
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sador of Niger in France, she recalls the difficulties 
of playing an active role in cinema as a woman in 
Nigerien society in the 1970s. In addition to the 
inherent constraints placed on women in a Mus- 
lim society, she observes a double colonization, 
one stemming from the colonization of Africa by 
Europe and the other “a masculine colonisation in 
relation to women” (Givanni 2000). 

Anne-Laure Folly from Togo explored traditional 
practices of sorcery in her first film, Le gardien des 
forces (1992), while most of her subsequent works 
feature women from all sectors of African societies, 
such as Femmes aux yeux ouverts (1994), which 
navigates through the countries of Benin, Burkina 
Faso, Mali, and Senegal. The film examines the 
condition of women in diverse contexts; some con- 
front deep-set traditional customs that may be det- 
rimental to women; while others find their place in 
modern African institutions. Her film Femmes du 
Niger (1993) explores the experiences of Nigerien 
women under Islam as they rally for the right to 
vote and organize against the joint forces of funda- 
mentalism and tradition. 

Malian animation filmmaker Kadiatou Konaté 
highlights the primacy of African cultures in rela- 
tionship to religion, thus emphasizing that Islam is 
experienced in different ways, according to cultural 
specificities. At the same time, Kadiatou Konaté 
observes that as a filmmaker, there are restrictions 
regarding Islamic dress codes for women, which 
inhibit the freedom of movement that she needs in 
her work. On the other hand, she points out that 
Islam does not prohibit women from being film- 
makers (Carré 1996). 

In Sidet (1991), Ethiopian filmmaker Salem 
Mekuria examines the experiences of both Muslim 
and Christian women from Eritrea and Ethiopia in 
a refugee camp in Sudan. Thus the film highlights 
the fact that while Ethiopia has a long history of 
Christianity, more than 30 percent of the popula- 
tion is Muslim. 

Ouméma Mamadali’s debut work, Baco (1995), 
co-directed with Malagasy veteran media producer 
Kadire Fidaali, is a fiction film that explores the quo- 
tidian experiences of the small island of Comoros — 
Muslim, polygamous, and matriarchal - as the men 
are confronted with the democratic practice of vot- 
ing, especially when a woman is elected. Ouméma 
Mamadali emphasizes the co-existence of tradi- 
tional customs and Islam, especially as it relates 
to women’s power under a traditional matriarchal 
system. 

Zara Mahamat Yacoub describes her role as a 
filmmaker as a duty to communicate and inform, 
thus to make films that probe issues that are gener- 


ally not dealt with. Her reason for producing the 
tele-film Dilemme au feminin (1994), a multi-layer 
docu-drama about female excision was to debate 
the issue from religious, cultural, and medical per- 
spectives; however, the Muslim Brotherhood of 
Chad ultimately condemned it and she was ban- 
ished. 

Female genital cutting is not a Muslim prac- 
tice, though it is often associated with Islam. Zara 
Yacoub stresses the importance of informing the 
dominant Muslim population of Chad that female 
genital cutting is not sanctioned by the Qur’an and 
is a pre-Islamic practice. It highlights the fact that 
it is not an edict of Islam, but rather a cultural 
construct deeply rooted in tradition. Similarly, 
Malian actress, filmmaker, and activist Fatoumata 
Coulibaly has become the symbol of resistance to 
the practice of female genital cutting, and militates 
on- and off-screen for its eradication. Her forceful 
role in Moolaade (Sembene 2004) catapulted her 
ongoing advocacy to a more prominent visibility. 

Ivoirien Naky Sy Savane, also an actor in Moo- 
laade, has also been a visible advocate for the 
eradication of the practice. The granddaughter of 
a notable imam and raised in a conservative Mus- 
lim family, she has defied all expectations of her 
family and works as an actress in both the theater 
and cinema. Her roles have been diverse, reflecting 
her own desire to see realistic, strong representa- 
tions of African women. Her roles in the award- 
winning film, Au nom du Christ (1993) by Roger 
Gnoan Mbala, which explores the rise of religious 
cults and, like Sembene’s Ceddo, the mystification 
of religion, and in La Jumelle (1998), by Lanciné 
Diabi, which is based on indigenous spiritual prac- 
tices, highlight her versatility as an actress as well as 
the diversity of religious practices of Céte d’Ivoire. 


IDENTITIES 

South African Zulfah Otto-Sallies draws atten- 
tion to the emergence of identities as a category of 
focus in Africa cinema studies. As Africans traverse 
the frontiers through immigration or are born out- 
side the continent, as first-generation diasporans, 
or as other ethnic groups born on the continent 
assert their African-ness, multiple identities take 
shape and definitions of “African” transform. 

South Africa is home to approximately 500,000 
Muslims, generally located inthe Cape Town region. 
The majority of this Muslim population is of South 
and Southeast Asian descent, whose ancestors were 
brought as slaves in the eighteenth century by the 
British and Dutch, although East African Asians 
were later also part of this forced displacement. 
Their descendants intermarried among themselves 
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and with neighboring peoples and created a distinct 
Muslim community. 

Zulfah Otto-Sallies’s short fiction film Raya (2001) 
and documentary Through the Eyes of My Daughter 
(2003) reveal the complexities of identities of a new 
South Africa that strives to represent the multi- 
layered society of ethnicities and cultural practices. 
More specifically, they explore intergenerational 
conflicts and attitudes as an older Muslim generation 
confronts the challenges of a Westernized modernity 
in which a new generation has been born. 
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Turkey 


Film was introduced in Turkey by Western- 
ized urban bourgeois intellectuals in cities such as 
Istanbul and Izmir. Many of them were educated 
at foreign private secondary schools in Turkey, 
but most of them were educated in the traditional 
Muslim curriculum as well. Muslim urban middle- 
class women were also educated, but they were 
not supposed to work outside the home. Especially 
a career in theater or film was not seen as appro- 
priate for an honorable Muslim woman of this 
social class. Actresses were seen as similar to 
prostitutes. 

In urban Turkey at the end of the nineteenth 
century women in the public sphere were separated 
from men. Theater, and later film, performances 
were held for men and women separately. The 
big cities, such as Istanbul and Izmir, were 
cosmopolitan societies with representatives of 
many different religions and ethnicities: Spanish 
and Italian Jews, Armenian and Greek Christians, 
and Arab, Persian, and Balkan Muslims from all 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. Non-Muslims played 
an especially important role in the development of 
theater and later film. 

At this time, it was forbidden for Muslim women 
to perform in theater or film; most of the theater 
and early film actresses were thus non-Muslims. In 
1923, when the Turkish Republic was established, 
Atatiirk personally took care that a law was passed 
allowing women to perform. Bedia Muvahhit, wife 
of the famous theater actor Muvahhit Bey, was one 
of the first Turkish women who performed in a film 
(Akgura 1993, 27-31). She played the leading role 
of Ayse in Atesten Gomlek (The shirt of flame, dir. 
Muhsin Ertugrul, 1923), an early Turkish feature 
film, based on a novel of Halide Edip Adivar, one 
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of the first Turkish female novelists (Scognamillo 
2003, 48). After 1923, the number of Muslim 
female actresses in film and theater grew rapidly. 
The first actors in Turkish film were all stage actors. 
When the theater was closed in the summer, they 
had time to make films. All films in this period were 
produced by Muhsin Ertugrul, the great stimulator 
of the Turkish theater as well as Turkish film. Many 
stage productions and novels were turned into films 
(Oz6n 1995, 21-4). 

After 1939, Ertugrul’s influence decreased and 
others started to direct movies. Films were no longer 
filmed as stage productions, but the possibilities of 
the medium were slowly discovered. Turkish cinema 
was inspired by Hollywood cinema. Film was so 
popular in Turkey at this period that when the first 
film star, Cahide Sonku (1916-81), appeared in 
the first Turkish village film, Aysel, Bataklt Damin 
Kizt (Aysel, girl of the house with the swampy roof, 
dir. Muhsin Ertugrul, co-starring Talat Artemel, 
1934) (Scognamillo 2003, 59), wearing a special 
headscarf, this became high fashion. Sonku founded 
her own film company in 1950 and between 1951 
and 1956 directed three films (Oztiirk 2004, 46- 
61). Before 1980, seven women took up directing; 
however, only two of them directed more than a 
few films, Bilge Olgag (1940-94, ibid., 74-87) and 
Birsen Kaya (b. 1943, ibid., 88-108). 

All female directors of this period came from 
upper middle-class families; some of them had 
finished university. In the period when they 
directed films, most of them were well-to-do. All 
of them, except one, had children and several 
marriages and relationships. Most female Turkish 
directors did not have familiar or intimate relations 
with men within the cinema business when they 
started directing. Most of them were actresses and 
directors at the same time. Several of them started 
their own companies in order to direct their own 
films. These first Turkish female directors had to 
penetrate a male-dominated film industry. Olga¢ 
and Kaya could only succeed by making the same 
kind of films as their male colleagues: second rate 
violent anti-female adventure films (Oztiirk 2004, 
157-9). At the start of her career, for Olgag movie 
making was work and the proposition that film 
could be art was not an issue (ibid., 77-8). In the 
1970s and 1980s she turned to social realist films: 
Ling (Lynching, 1970); Ack (Famine, 1974); Bir 
Giin Mutlaka (One day by all means, 1975, based 
on a scenario of Yilmaz Giiney). In the 1980s she 
turned to feminist film, with Kasik Diismani (Spoon 
enemy, 1984); Giiliisan (1985), GOmlek (Shirt, 
1988), Yarin Cumartesi (Tomorrow Saturday, 
1988) (ibid., 74-87). 


During the most productive years of the Turkish 
film industry, the 1960s and 1970s, four women 
dominated the scene. Hiilya Kogyigit (b. 1947) 
played the delicate, vulnerable, sympathetic young 
girl or young woman (Scognamillo 2003, 200); Filiz 
Akin (b. 1943) was the pampered, teasing, defiant 
city woman (ibid., 325); and Fatma Girik (b. 1943) 
impersonated the sensitive, honest girl or woman 
with a male way of behavior (ibid., 222). In the 
1980s, no longer young, they turned to their roles as 
mothers and all of them worked for television. The 
most famous was (Sultan) Tiirkan Soray (b. 1945) 
(ibid., 294-5). She made her own set of conditions 
for participating in a film. Her acting style was 
stereotypical and melodramatic; in the 1980s she 
became more natural. From 1972 to 1981 she 
directed four films in which she herself played the 
title role. In the 1980s Miijde Ar (b. 1954), the new 
star, fitted in the more realistic films of that era. 
In the 1980s and 1990s, Turkish film production 
decreased under the influence of the availability 
of foreign (American) films on the market, the 
development of television and video, and the more 
restrictive political climate. Actresses in popular 
television series and soaps replaced the film stars, 
although many actresses work for both media, 
among them Selda Alkor (b. 1943), Serif Sezer 
(b. 1943), Zuhal Olcay (b. 1957), Nurgiil Yesilcay 
(b. 1976), and Ozge Ozberk (b. 1976). 

After the military intervention of 1980, the regime 
forced Turkey to become less politically polarized. 
Cheap adventure and sex films disappeared. Male 
and female directors made films about the position 
of women in Turkish society. These could concern 
the problems of Anatolian women suchas polygyny, 
marrying off, and chastity, or the problems of urban 
intellectuals such as relationships, the combination 
of work and raising a family, and the discovery of 
female sexuality (Oztiirk 2004, 163-5, 197-8). 

It took until the 1990s before the number of female 
directors and the percentage of their films increased. 
Of the 521 films made between 1990 and 2003, 30 
were directed by women; 14 female directors made 
their first film in this period. Many of these female 
directors wrote their own scenarios. Most of them 
worked under a producer, mostly with support from 
the Turkish Ministry of Culture, Turkish television 
companies, or Eurimages, the Council of Europe 
fund for film production, which Turkey joined in 
1990. Two of them felt nevertheless obstructed 
and founded their own production company. Since 
the revival of Turkish cinema from the second half 
of the 1990s onwards, Turkish female directors 
have made all kinds of films. But in contrast to the 
1960s and 1970s, when they had to survive in a 
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male dominated film production world, Turkish 
female directors have make films with a female 
touch, whatever that may be. Strikingly, their films 
deal with political issues such as the history and 
position of the Kurdish minority (Gzinese Yolculuk, 
Journey to the sun, Yesim Ustaoglu 1999, Biiyiik 
Adam Kiiciik Ask, Big man little love, Handan 
Ipekgi 2001), and the Armenian minority (Salkim 
Hanimun Taneleri, Mrs. Salkim’s diamonds, Tomris 
Giritlioglu 1999) (Oztiirk 2004, 199-201, 371-7). 

The Ugan Sipiirge (Flying Broom) foundation 
formed an important stimulus for the development 
of the position of women in Turkish cinema from 
1988 onwards. Among other activities, they publish 
a magazine, maintain a website, and from 1998 
onwards they have organized a yearly film festival. 
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PETRA DE BRUIJN 


Arts: Folk Dancers and Folk Singers 


Afghanistan 


Afghan women’s dance and traditions appear 
to have evolved in two broadly distinct gendered 
contexts: female venues, where no men (apart from 
ritual personalities such as the bridegroom) would 
normally be present, and professional arenas, where 
men would be entertained as patrons. 

Dance and music traditions have been severely 
disrupted since the pro-Soviet coup d’état of 1978, 
and at this point we do not know the exact dam- 
age to female performance traditions. Women cer- 
tainly felt the effects of injunctions by mullahs and 
resistance leaders, who argued that it was sinful to 
dance and play music when martyrs were dying in 
the name of Islam. Later, under Islamist govern- 
ments (especially the Taliban regime), music cen- 
sorship reached serious proportions. 


FEMALE VENUES 

Afghan girls and women have strong traditions 
of performance for their own private entertain- 
ment. Performance at life-cycle events has been 
particularly important since it is conventionally 
accepted that the bridegroom’s mother and sisters 
have a duty to enliven weddings with dancing and 
music. 


Dancing 

Amateur dance performance has been a strong 
feature of Afghan women’s culture. Various differ- 
ent regional styles are recognized, and solo danc- 
ing is generally important. Logari, the solo dance 
of the southern Logar region, is particularly well 
known, characterized by momentary breaks where 
the dancer holds a coquettish pose. Some women’s 
dances are wittily mimetic, such as the Herati “kite- 
playing dance” (kaqazbadbazi), which copies the 
pulling actions of boys’ kite-flying. 

At celebratory ritual events women perform the 
anti-clockwise circle dance, ‘atani, which is con- 
sidered the national dance. Its rhythmic cycle is 14 
beats, with a hand-clap to the center on the first 
beat, and an outward gesture on the eighth beat. 


Singing 

Women and girls perform a variety of local tra- 
ditional songs, as well as popular songs heard on 
the radio or television. Female vocal performance 


is usually group-oriented, with several voices sup- 
porting a lead singer. 

Love is the most common theme of songs in 
Afghanistan, and women’s own songs may focus 
on romantic love or love for members of the fam- 
ily. The emotional bond between mothers and 
daughters is especially emphasized in bridal songs 
and laments. Girls’ bridal songs express the bride’s 
conventional reluctance to marry, combining filial 
piety with a muted protest against the marriage 
system. Simple texts (sometimes in dialogue form) 
voice girls’ anxieties about crucial changes in kin- 
ship relationships that occur at marriage. Bridal 
laments praise the bride, mourning her departure 
from home and asserting bitter-sweet visions of 
romantic love. 

In southeastern Pashtun areas women compose 
two-lined verses known as landai. Their main 
poetic topic is love, and they sometimes challenge 
Pashtun codes of honor, even glorifying adulterous 
passion over loveless marriage. 

All over Afghanistan women sing lullabies, im- 
provising at the cradle. The poetic focus is usually 
devotional, calling on God to lull the child into a 
relaxed sleep, and praying for a bright future. The 
experience of regularly hearing lullabies is the foun- 
dation for infant musical enculturation. 


Instrumental music 

The frame drum (daireh) is specifically associated 
with women and girls, who use it as an accompani- 
ment to dancing, singing, and bridal processions. 
Before the 1980s, most households possessed a 
drum, but (as a result of war and social upheavals) 
today this is less common. Sometimes a metal tray 
or washing bowl acts as a substitute. Group hand- 
clapping is also a common rhythmic accompani- 
ment to female dancing and singing. In northern 
Afghanistan women play the mouth harp (chang, 
or chang ko’uz). 


PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS 

Fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Persian min- 
lature paintings show women dancing, singing, 
and playing a variety of instruments in court 
entertainments. 

In more recent times, professional female dancers 
and singers performed in urban theaters for male 
audiences. From the late 1950s, professional female 
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singers gradually gained popularity and acceptance 
on the radio. Several were permanently employed 
at Radio Afghanistan, where they received train- 
ing and rehearsed and performed newly composed 
songs. In 1992, with the advent of an Islamist gov- 
ernment, theaters were closed, and women were 
forbidden to sing or dance on the radio and televi- 
sion. This prohibition was only partially lifted in 
2004, when — controversially - women’s singing 
was again occasionally broadcast on the radio. 

In some parts of Afghanistan professional female 
bands act as ritualists at women’s parties connected 
with marriage. The female bands of Herat are nota- 
ble for their use of the harmonium and tabla as well 
as the daireh. 
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VERONICA DOUBLEDAY 


The Caucasus 


INTRODUCTION 

Located between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea, at the crossroads of Europe and Asia, the Cau- 
casus is home to many nationalities and dozens of 
separate languages and dialects from three entirely 
distinct language families. Confronted with this 
bewildering linguistic abundance, medieval Arab 
geographers referred to the region as jabal alsina 
(the mountain of tongues). Both Shi‘i and Sunni 
populations live here. 

Music, dance, and poetry are so deeply rooted in 
the traditions of the Caucasus that they are virtu- 
ally inseparable. Poets are honored and their poems 
are often sung; dances are frequently accompanied 
by song. Songs are used to celebrate, to mourn, and 
to heal; dances can express joy and as well as pre- 
pare warriors for battle. 


WOMEN SINGERS AND DANCERS IN 

LITERATURE 

Song and dance have long played a central role in 
the communal life of the people of the Caucasus. In 
The Book of Dede Korkut —a legendary bard — the 
tales describe the lives of the Oghuz Turks who 
inhabited lands in and around present day Azerbai- 
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jan. Women appear as dynamic characters. They 
challenge men to contests of skill in horsemanship, 
archery, and wrestling; some even take up arms 
to rescue a kidnapped child. Medieval epics and 
dastans focus primarily on men but some internal 
references suggest accomplished female musicians 
could ably take up a saz or tar and sing back a witty 
reply in verse challenge to a male ashuq (bard). 

With the advent of Islam, women played a less 
public role and information on their creative lives is 
scarce. The famous female poet and musician Mah- 
sati Ganjavi was a contemporary of Azerbaijan’s 
national poet Nizami Ganjavi (1141-1209). In his 
epic poem Haft paykar (Seven beauties), Nizami 
described a princess who sang to King Bahram 
Gir. Other verses depict beautiful maidens danc- 
ing in a garden at night while holding candles. In 
another Nizami poem, a female slave named Fitna 
earns praise for her skills as a dancer and musician. 
She provokes the ire of the king when she upbraids 
him for boasting. Through her cleverness, Fitna 
avoids a death sentence and eventually wins back 
the king’s affections. 

The court dancers of the town of Shamakha, once 
the residence of the Shirvan Khans, were known for 
their skill and celebrated throughout Asia Minor. 
In the 1840s, the Russian artist Grigorii Gagarin 
painted them in great ethnographic detail but by 
the time Alexander Dumas visited the town in 1858, 
only a few of these legendary dancers remained. 
He described their performance in Adventures in 
Caucasia. 


FOLK SINGERS 

One of the major populations of the Caucasus 
are the Azerbaijanis. Their folk songs embrace the 
entire circle of life, from the proverbial cradle to 
grave, for it is women’s voices that both welcome 
a new child into the world and lament the death of 
a loved one. Although most Azerbaijanis are Shi‘, 
many of their rituals contain remnants of Zoroas- 
trian and other pre-Islamic traditions. Maternity or 
birthing songs encourage a woman during all stages 
of labor and while the singers intone the shahdda, 
they also implore assistance from sacred spirits, 
including the ancestors. 

Lullabies, with the common refrain of “lai-lai,” 
coax children to sleep. Women also sing posthu- 
mous lullabies for the deceased, echoing an ancient 
notion that death is a return to the Great Mother. 

Some songs contain a magical intent, whether for 
fortune telling, or so-called “swing songs” thought 
to stimulate fertility as young girls swing back and 
forth. Others accompany the everyday tasks of 
rural life performed by women and girls — milking 
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livestock, churning butter, spinning yarn, plough- 
ing fields, or tending flocks. Since their hands are 
occupied with tasks, women can often provide the 
rhythmic accompaniment from the noise generated 
by the work itself, from the squirting sound of milk 
hitting the sides of a bucket, to the stirring of the 
butter churn. Women’s vocal music may also be 
accompanied by a frame drum, or by beating time 
on household items such as a tray or sieve. 

Observed separately by men and women, tra- 
ditional wedding celebrations, known as toy, 
provide the occasion for many songs. Sometimes 
the lyrics contain blessings for the young couple 
and wishes for the birth of many children from 
their union. Humorous songs mock mothers-in- 
law or playfully awaken the newlyweds on the first 
night after the wedding. Professional women musi- 
cians may be engaged to entertain at the female 
gatherings. 

While communal songs are shared by all, the 
music of the ashuq requires special skill. Their 
unique genre is known as mugham. Celebrated 
throughout the Caucasus, the ashuq (literally 
“lover”) holds great honor. These traditional, often 
itinerant, performers sang ancient poems and also 
composed new ones. According to G. I. Gurdjieff 
(1877-1949), some ashuqs at the end of the nine- 
teenth century could recite entire passages from 
the Epic of Gilgamesh, suggesting connection to an 
oral tradition of 4,500 years, since the cuneiform 
tablets of the original Akkadian text were not fully 
deciphered until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

The ashugqs regularly gathered for contests of 
skill, most notably in Karabagh. Male ashuqs are 
best known but gradually female ashugs have 
become more evident on the public stage, competing 
with great success in international music festivals. 
Mugham singer Simara Imanova won the Grand 
Prix at the 1997 Sharq Taronalari (Melodies of the 
East) International Festival in Samarkand; Aygun 
Baylar won first prize at the same event in 2005. 

Pari Ashiq (ca. 1811-35) is acknowledged as 
Azerbaijan’s first great female ashuq. An organi- 
zation created in the twentieth century and named 
in her honor, the Ashiq Peri Majlisi, became 
Azerbaijan’s first ensemble of women ashuqs and 
poets. They encourage and promote this ancient 
art through study and also provide performance 
opportunities. 

Like the ashuq, the marsiya singers are also spe- 
cialized performers. They participate in funeral 
rites honoring the memory of the deceased. These 
professional mourners, known as rovziyakhan, are 
engaged to chant special prayers and hymns known 


as marsiya — a term derived from the Arabic root 
rathad, meaning to compose or recite an elegy. The 
texts from some of these sacred psalms lament the 
death of Husayn at Karbala. 

In the nineteenth century, the poetess Khurshud 
Banu Natavan (1832-97) played an important 
role as a patron of the arts. Her salons were cul- 
tural gatherings for leading figures in the world of 
Azerbaijani art; she received Alexander Dumas as 
a guest during his travels through the Caucasus. 
Natavan’s own poetry was used by mugham sing- 
ers in their compositions. 

Natavan’s personal secretary was the father of 
Uzeyir Hajibeyov, Azerbaijan’s first national com- 
poser. Hajibeyov’s opera Leyli and Majnun was 
not only the first in the Muslim world, but the 
first built upon the basis of the mugham system. 
When the opera premiered in 1908, the leading 
female role was initially played by a man but Hai- 
jibeityov championed the cause of allowing women 
to appear on the concert stage. Later productions 
eventually featured female singers. Another of his 
operas, Koroglu (The blind man’s son) contains an 
aria by a female khananda, or singer, featuring the 
characteristic vocal technique of mugham singers. 


FOLK DANCERS 

Populations in the Causcasus embrace dance 
as a manifestation of national identity. All of the 
four basic categories of dance in the Islamic world 
identified by Islamic cultural specialist Lois Ibsen 
al-Faruqi can be found in the Caucasus. These are 
circle, chain, or line dances; combat or war dances; 
solo improvisational dances; and ritual or spiritual 
dances. 

Petroglyphs from Gobustan, an area southwest 
of Baku, date back from between 5,000 to 10,000 
years or more. They include depictions of line dances, 
segregated by gender. Nearby, a large rounded 
stone known as the gavul dash (drum rock), cre- 
ates musical tones when struck, causing speculation 
that it provided accompaniment for ancient circle 
dances. Throughout the Caucasus, circle dances 
are still performed and some dance educators claim 
that the Azerbaijani chain dance yalli, which exists 
today in over roo variations, descended from pre- 
historic dances. Yalli is most typically performed 
by men but women, too, have round dances called 
khalay, done to women’s singing. 

The famous war dance of the Caucasus, known 
as lezginka and gazaghi, is performed by males, but 
women and girls know the steps and will sometimes 
dance it in imitation of the men. Solo improvisa- 
tional dances can occur at both informal gather- 
ings and communal celebrations when many people 
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dance to the same music at once but interpret it 
individually. A ritual form of movement, known 
as zikr, exists throughout the Caucasus. Men and 
women perform it separately. 

Like folk music, folk dances are linked to sea- 
sonal festivities and community rituals. The New 
Year’s celebration of Nevruz, observed at the spring 
equinox, was repressed under Soviet rule but the 
holiday now enjoys state support in independent 
Azerbaijan. Ancient rituals linked with Zoroastri- 
anism, such as leaping over fire to ensure health 
and good luck in the coming year, are still widely 
practiced. Young girls mark the return of spring 
with a special dance carrying a platter of samani, 
the sprouted grain used to decorate the table at this 
time of year, often embellished with a lit candle at 
the center. 

While certain dances are reserved for the young, 
others, such as abayi — characterized by a slow and 
stately tempo — are performed by the elders of the 
community. 

Women and men traditionally celebrate wed- 
dings at separate gatherings. Special dances include 
the bride’s dance uzundara (long valley) and yuz bir 
(one hundred and one), referring to the custom of 
including ror decorated eggs in the bride’s dowry. 
Vagzali, a dance which marks the bride’s departure 
from her parental home, derives its name from the 
Russian term for the train station from which the 
bridal party departed, but the tradition clearly pre- 
dates the railroad to a time when travel took place 
by other means of transportation. 

Like the various song genres, folk dances of the 
Caucasus share links to women’s daily tasks. These 
surface in the various items used in dance. In nal- 
baki, saucers and sewing thimbles are transformed 
into percussion instruments; the saucer is held in 
both hands and rhythmically tapped with a thimble 
on the middle finger. In a display of virtuoso skill, 
dancers perform with filled tea glasses balanced 
on the outstretched palms of their hands, carving 
huge spirals in the space around their bodies, even 
while kneeling and almost touching the floor with 
the upper torso. Handkerchiefs and shawls can also 
embellish movements. Dancers sometimes use their 
fingers to gracefully manipulate large veils attached 
to a hat or crown. 
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Central Asia and Iran 


Cultural expressive performances in music and 
dance among women in the Islamic Middle East 
and Central Asia constitutes such varied practices 
that it is difficult to make hard and fast statements 
concerning such a vast region. Nevertheless, one can 
make several general observations: 1. There exists, 
in general, a vast difference between rural and urban 
genres, and the manner and degree of women’s 
participation in those genres. Some overlap exists 
in these expressive forms, such as the zar ceremony 
(see later), which can occur in both the countryside 
and in urban areas. 2. Because of general attitudes 
concerning proper behavior within an Islamic 
context many events in which dance and music 
are performed take place in segregated spaces. For 
example, in many places until the bride and groom 
are united, separate ritual and celebratory events 
occur for women, and separate ones for men. 3. 
Women’s participation in these activities some- 
times constitutes a separate, gendered form of 
expression, such as special genres of songs or dances 
like the bazihd-yi namdayishi (see later), which 
only women perform. 4. Women in many urban 
areas frequently serve as professional musicians, 
particularly for social events attended exclusively 
by women. Among such groups of professional 
entertainers there exists a hierarchy in which the 
highest, most respected performers consented to 
perform only for, and in front of, women. If they 
perform before male audiences, they insist on 
having screens placed in front of them so that 
they can avoid the male gaze. Women professional 
entertainers who performed in male space were and 
still are considered to be prostitutes (Doubleday 
1988, Sakata 2002). 5. In Islamic contexts the 
question of the propriety concerning a Muslim 
singing, playing a musical instrument, or dancing 
looms large in daily life. Both historically and 
today this issue forms an important discourse with 
both clerical and laic participation. For this reason 
the professions of musician, dancer, or public 
entertainer, especially if female, rank among the 
lowest occupations. This derives from the fact that 
if a female danced or performed in front of men not 
properly related to her, she was historically and still 
today is viewed as invading male space and causing 
fitna (sedition, tearing apart the social fabric). 
Professional dancers and musicians, both male and 
female, are frequently linked to prostitution (Baily 
1983, Mashhun 2001, Mernissi 1975, Shay 1999). 
Historically, during the Safavid period (1501-1722 
C.E.), as well as recently under the Islamic Republic 
of Iran and the Taliban in Afghanistan, dance and 


music activities were banned. Throughout the 
history of the Islamic Middle East and Central Asia 
individual rulers or clerics would issued religious 
decrees (fatwa, pl. fatdwd) against performing 
music and/or dance; sometimes these bans have 
been partial, that is certain genres of music or 
dance were permitted, and sometimes, as under the 
Taliban, the ban was total. 


RURAL VILLAGE AND TRIBAL MUSIC AND 

DANCE 

Folk dance and song research in most of the areas 
under discussion is in its infancy or non-existent. 
Only in portions of the former Soviet Union, such as 
Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and Armenia has systematic 
research been carried out by trained researchers. 
In Iran, ethnomusicologist Mohammad Taghi 
Masoudieh has written several outstanding regional 
music studies, but no scholarly studies of rural tribal 
and village dance traditions exist in published form. 
Only Hamada’s exemplary study of the dances of 
the Bojnurd Kurds (Khurasan province, Eastern 
Iran) is available in his unpublished thesis (1978). 
Excellent studies of music and musicians have been 
conducted by Baily, Doubleday, and Sakata in 
Afghanistan, but dance remains almost completely 
undocumented, and to date no published scholarly 
and systematic descriptions of dance in any rural 
area of Afghanistan exist. Because of the complex 
political history of this vast region, the bibliographic 
information is fragmented and appears in a wide 
variety of languages. 

More frequently than in urban areas, women 
and men in tribal and village settings participate 
in dance and music activities together. This is 
because in small communities in which everyone 
knows everyone else, inhabitants have continuous 
face to face contact, and they are frequently 
related. Besides this, the heavy work requirements, 
especially among tribal women, make veiling 
and other forms of avoidance between the sexes 
impractical. Women participate in certain dances 
in which men also take part, but they generally 
dance next to only those men who stand in proper 
kinship to them. This occurs more frequently in the 
dances in which the dancers manipulate scarves — 
dastmal-bazi, chibi or chipi (stick) - and other 
dances in the southwestern areas of Iran such as 
the tribal areas of Fars inhabited by the Bakhtiyari, 
Qashqa’i, Lurs, and other tribal groups, and among 
the Kurds of Khurasan province (Hamada 1978, 
Mortensen 1993, Zendehdel 1998). The Kurds, 
Lurs, Azerbaijanis, Armenians, and Assyrians of 
western and northwestern Iran and the neighboring 
Caucasus region participate in dances in which a 
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number of handholds are used (Lisitsian 1958, 
1972, Hasanov 1988, Mortensen 1993). Men and 
women sometimes dance together, but no fast rule 
exists, since men and women frequently dance in 
segregated lines and even segregated locations. 
In those situations in which strange men attend a 
celebration as guests, the women dance in separate 
spaces or refuse to dance at all. There also exist 
highly gendered rhythmic activities, such as chub- 
bazi, stick dancing, a form of martial art in which 
only men participate. Rhythmic use of short 
sticks while dancing constitutes one of the most 
popular forms of folk dancing for women as well 
as men throughout the region from eastern Iran, 
Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. 

In many areas of Afghanistan, Iran, and Central 
Asia men and women perform folk dancing only 
in segregated spaces. In such cases, for example 
the Pashtun group dance atan, men’s and women’s 
variations of the dance may differ to some degree, 
with some gendered versions such as the atan in 
which the men spectacularly whirl and rapidly 
gyrate their heads. This variant is performed outside 
with unlimited space, an option not available to 
female dancers. However, in the Afghan diaspora 
in the United States, men and women perform 
solo improvised dancing at weddings and other 
celebratory occasions together in the same space, a 
major change from former practices in the homeland 
(Doubleday 1988, Sakata 1989, Shalinsky 1995). 
Throughout the region, separate genres of folk 
singing such as lullabies, laments, and work 
songs are performed by women, and special songs 
for young girls exist, although music and dance 
repertoires frequently overlap with male practices 
(Blum 1972, Sakata 1989, Beliaev 1975). 

Certain manners and customs also occur in 
specific regions and no one knows the origins of 
these unusual events. For example, in the village 
of Afus, located outside the town of Daran in 
Isfahan province in central Iran, the women have 
a special day, bukdmat-i zan (the government 
of women) in which the male and female village 
elders select a bakim (governor) from among the 
women. She must be well-spoken, commanding, 
and popular; her selection as hakim confers great 
honor on her family. On a prearranged day in late 
spring the women eject the men and boys from the 
village and the men go camping overnight in the 
nearby mountains. The women hire a group of 
professional female musicians, invite women from 
neighboring villages and towns, and sing and dance 
and serve their guests tea and sweets throughout 
the entire day. The first dances are performed by 
the older women, considered masters of the local 
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dance techniques and then the “governor” invites 
the younger women to participate (Sarmadi 1971, 
Zendehdel 1998). 

In general, professional musicians, sometimes 
gypsies (Rawili) attached to a specific tribe, accom- 
pany celebratory events throughout many rural 
areas and these are exclusively men, including boy 
dancers (Mortensen 1993 refers to these itinerant 
performers as Juti). In some regions, such as the 
Hazarajat in Afghanistan, women rarely play 
“serious” musical instruments, which are reserved 
for male performers (Sakata 1989). The social 
rank of professional musician is often considered 
dishonorable and these rural musicians constitute 
almost a separate caste and often have a secret 
language (Mortensen 1993). 

Dancing throughout the whole region is asso- 
ciated with happy events such as weddings and 
circumcision ceremonies, never with religious or 
sad occasions. Nevertheless, pictorial depictions 
on funeral steles and travelers’ accounts provide 
evidence for dancing as part of funerals in Luristan, 
a unique practice in the Islamic world of the Middle 
East. Clearly this is most likely a pre-Islamic custom, 
and Muslims frequently exhibit shocked reactions 
to the idea of dancing in the context of a funeral. 
(Mortensen 1993). 

In addition to dancing, singing, and music at 
festive events, other devotional and curative events 
primarily for women utilize percussion instruments 
and clapping, singing, and music, and making 
patterned rhythmic movements that are, crucially, 
not conceived of as dancing (Shay 199 5b). Incertain 
areas, such as Kurdistan, women Sufis participate in 
devotional practices requiring patterned rhythmic 
movement and chanting the zikr (a repetitive form 
of devotional chant), in order to enter into trance 
and ecstatic states. 

The exorcistic zar cult and ceremonies are 
found along the large geographic region east from 
Pakistani and Iranian Baluchistan, the Persian Gulf 
region of Iran, throughout the Arabian Peninsula, 
East Africa, Egypt, and North Africa and a similar 
ritual, /e’b guati, is performed in Iranian Baluchistan 
(Adra 1998, During 1986). The content, duration, 
specific curing and movement activities, and 
other aspects of performance vary considerably 
throughout the region, but several activities and 
elements are common to all of the ceremonies. Due 
to familial or marital problems, afflicted women 
frequently suffer states of depression that manifest 
themselves as physical or psychological illnesses. 
The zar ceremony, which also to a considerable 
degree constitutes an enjoyable social event, 
permits the afflicted individual to find a “cure” and 
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provides a means to reintegrate into society. These 
ceremonies consist of the playing of special melodies 
and/or rhythmic patterns performed to summon 
the malevolent spirit that possesses a particular 
individual, most often a woman, but occasionally 
men can be patients as well. Each spirit, sometimes 
referred to as a jinn, enters the ceremony in response 
to the particular piece of music associated with it. 
When the jinn appears, it enters the body of the 
afflicted person who, after moving to the music, 
enters into a trance. The khalifa or baba or mama 
zar, or other leader who directs the ceremony 
sometimes also functions as a musician, and can 
be either male or female. The musicians in the 
ceremony know the various melodies and rhythms 
required to summon the spirit in possession of 
the patient. The patients, in the words of various 
writers (Adra 1998, During 1986) “dance” to the 
music in the beginning of the ritual, but when the 
spirit enters the body, they begin to shiver, and 
show other physical signs of possession that may 
include screams, shouts, trembling, convulsions, 
and other grotesque movements, that should give 
pause concerning the correctness of scholars and 
other writers who label zar ceremonies as dance 
activities (Shay 1995b). As part of the ceremony, 
the leader of the ceremony frequently enters into 
a trance and bargains with the malevolent spirit to 
leave the patient. The spirit never entirely leaves, 
and the bargain made between the zar leader and 
the spirit is for the duration of a year, or several 
years; thus the ceremony must be repeated after the 
allotted time. The bargain is made through gifts, 
which the afflicted individual retains, and the family 
of the afflicted person must frequently alter their 
behavior toward the person as part of the bargain. 
Animal sacrifice is often part of the ceremony. 


URBAN MUSIC AND DANCE ACTIVITIES 

Urban music and dance performance activities 
differ from performances in the countryside. In 
contrast to the countryside in which group dances 
are the most prevalent dance form, the principal 
form of dance in the large cities and towns through- 
out this vast area, from Dushanbe and Bukhara, 
to Shiraz and Tehran, is solo improvised dance. 
Solo improvised dancing features two elements that 
aesthetically connect it with other forms of cultural 
expression: geometrical shaping and patterning that 
link it to calligraphy and architectural decoration, 
and improvisation, which links this dance genre to 
indigenous Iranian theatrical practices and classical 
music performance techniques (Shay 1997). Solo 
improvised dance is an abstract form, and although 
performers frequently use miming elements, these 
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miming movements are not standardized, as in the 
classical Indian dance genres, bharata natyam or 
kathak, but rather they are individually created 
by each performer. In other words, the frequently 
graceful articulations of the hands and fingers do 
not carry special meanings in the manner that 
Indian classical mudras do, but are unique to each 
individual performer. Although it is sometimes 
difficult for the casual observer to discern the 
form and technical elements in this tradition, the 
genre exhibits considerable form and shape (Shay 
1999, Ameri 2003). Solo improvised dance consti- 
tutes a continuum of performance practices, with 
regional stylistic peculiarities, along which perfor- 
mance levels range from amateur to highly skilled 
professional. 

In urban settings, happy occasions such as wed- 
dings and circumcision ceremonies require danc- 
ing, which is widely perceived as expressing a 
participant’s joy. In more traditional families the 
women dance and sing more frequently and sepa- 
rately from the men. Highly religious individuals 
often do not dance under any circumstances and 
sharply condemn those who do, especially mem- 
bers of their own family. Men occasionally are 
moved to dance in public spaces such as tea houses 
or army barracks, but this is somewhat infrequent. 
Children are encouraged by their doting elders to 
dance at both informal parties and more formal cel- 
ebrations such as wedding parties. Solo improvised 
dance constitutes a folkloric genre: it is learned 
from elders. Dancing constitutes a primary source 
of entertainment and cultural expression for girls 
of all ages. Closely related girls will often practice 
many hours to perfect the raqs-i ayna (the mirror 
dance) in which the two dancers attempt to exactly 
mirror and imitate each other’s movements. A 
favorite party game through much of this region 
is raqs-i mujassama (the statue dance) sometimes 
called raqs-i mat (the “freeze” dance) in which the 
dancer must freeze in a pose when an abrupt pause 
in the music occurs. 

Over the past 50 years, many girls have avidly 
learned solo improvised dancing from viewing films 
and television broadcasts, thus rags-i Gigdshi, 
named for Googoosh, the famous Iranian popular 
singing star, developed as young girls attempted 
to emulate the movement practices of their movie 
idol. Women who are excellent dancers frequently 
teach their girl children to dance as a social skill. 
In more Westernized homes, in which guests may 
include male friends not properly related to the 
women present, a great deal of restraint in the 
performance of the dance can occur. In the kind 
of choreophobic setting that characterizes much 
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of this region, in some families when a young girl 
reaches puberty, her mother or another female rela- 
tive will discourage her from dancing in public as 
“the first step to prostitution” (Shay 1999). They 
caution her that if she dances in the offensive or 
aggressive manner that was often encouraged when 
she was younger, she will not find a suitable hus- 
band. In mixed settings, both men and women, 
but especially women, feel constrained to perform 
in a dignified manner so as not to attract negative 
attention and gossip. Upper-class individuals often 
avoid dancing in any public space for fear of being 
regarded as frivolous. 

Generally in informal segregated settings, and 
particularly in mixed contexts, participants in 
events in which dance occurs follow an unspoken 
set of rules that can be likened to the rigorous sys- 
tem of formal behavioral politesse known as ta‘aruf 
(Beeman 1986). This generally takes the form of 
the hostess begging and coaxing her guests, one at 
a time, to dance. Each woman, or man, is reluc- 
tant to be the first to rise and dance because they 
fear that people will think them forward (pur ri) 
(Shay 1999). The hostess must exhort the guests 
several times before the individual will rise and 
dance, disclaiming any skill or knowledge of dance 
with the comment: “I don’t know how to dance,” 
even though everyone present knows the individual 
may be an enthusiastic, highly skilled dancer. After 
considerable exhortation, the guests begin to freely 
express themselves through dance. 

A form of folkloric cultural expression, unique 
to the Persian-speaking world and created and per- 
formed exclusively by women are the bazi-ha-yi 
namayishi (theatrical plays or games). This term 
was coined by the late Iranian folklorist, Sayyid 
Injavi Shirazi (1973), who collected the lyrics of 
several of them, with regional variants from all 
over Iran to characterize these hugely popular 
forms of female urban expression. The women 
who perform them are frequently related and 
constitute a dawra, a social circle that exchange 
frequent visits. The women perform in a rhymed, 
rap-style, accompanied by singing, clapping, play- 
ing on the daireh (frame drum) or even pots and 
pans, and occasionally musical instruments. One or 
more individuals initiate the proceedings by danc- 
ing (after much exhortation by the hostess) in the 
center of a dance space in which the participants 
sit in a circle. The solo individual, often a skilled 
performer, will mime and dance a series of “plays” 
(bazi-ha), which cover in content issues of particu- 
lar interest to women: a straying husband (Fatmih 
Khdnum), birth of an illegitimate child (Khalih 
raw-raw), mother-in-law woes (Abji gul bahar), 
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illicit seduction (kiyieh, kiyieh dar mizaneh, ‘amu 
sabzi furtish), among other topics. As the soloists 
perform, the other members of the party serve as 
a response chorus. The important aspect of these 
games, which reflect the subordinate and repressive 
lives women frequently endure, is that the under- 
dog always wins: the wife wins back her husband, 
the daughter-in-law prevails over the mother-in- 
law. This all female environment permits women 
to act in a sensual and outrageous manner that is 
not permitted in any other social situation, and 
thus provides an important psychological func- 
tion. Everyone, including the servants, is expected 
to participate in the games, and in this respect the 
bazi-ha constitute a highly democratic social envi- 
ronment (Safa-Isfahani 1980, Shay 199§a). 


PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCES 

There are two important elements to stress 
regarding professional solo improvised dance: 
1. The dancing and music are generally learned 
in a folkloric style, namely through observation 
and practice, although some musicians learn their 
profession through more formal types of training 
(Blum 1972, Doubleday 1988). Thus, professional 
music and dance constitute a type of urban folklore. 
2. Most traditional professional entertainers mas- 
tered a number of skills that could include playing 
a musical instrument, singing, dancing, acrobatics, 
and acting, among others. These groups were self 
sufficient in providing an evening of entertainment, 
in which improvisation constituted the underlying 
aesthetic. Historically, professional dancers exhib- 
ited spectacular acrobatic and athletic elements, 
but these athletic elements had largely disappeared 
by the twentieth century with the onset of Soviet 
rule in Central Asia and the modernizing projects 
of the Pahlavi dynasty, which undermined and dis- 
couraged the traditional support and patronage of 
professional entertainers and dancers (mutrib) as 
backward and immoral. Instead they favored the 
establishment of Western dance genres such as clas- 
sical ballet (Tkachenko 1954, Khaliqi 1974, Amiri 
2003). 

Nevertheless, dancing boys were a feature of 
the professional musical and dance performances 
in Afghanistan, Pakistan, and rural areas in Iran 
well into the late 1980s and later. In Afghanistan 
women were not permitted to perform in public 
spaces such as the theaters in Kabul and Herat 
until the late 1960s when the government tried 
to upgrade the status of singers and dancers, but 
the public continued to regard them as prostitutes, 
and Western researchers agreed (Sakata 2002). In 
several regions, such as Central Asia and Afghani- 
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stan, the powerful Muslim clergy historically pre- 
vented women from performing in public and no 
class of female performers developed in this area 
until the twentieth century. In India and Pakistan, 
a professional caste of prostitutes, known as nautch 
dancers, continue to perform for large audiences of 
males in the red light districts of larger cities, and 
a special caste of castrated males known as hijras 
perform women’s dances and music for ceremonial 
and celebratory occasions, and they are also con- 
sidered to be prostitutes. A portion of their reper- 
toire parallels the bazi-ha-yi namdyishi described 
earlier (Merchant 1983, Nanda 1994). 

By contrast, in Iran women formed their own 
bands of professional performers. The women’s 
and men’s mutrib (entertainer) troupes were sepa- 
rate and only the lowliest of the women’s troupes 
performed before men, and _ prostitution was 
widely presumed to be an aspect of their scandal- 
ous existence. In the early nineteenth century, in 
Tehran the two most popular women’s dance and 
music troupes, which performed at the court, were 
named for their leaders: Master (ustad) Mina and 
Master Zuhreh. The number of female musicians 
and dancers in the Qajar court exceeded 50 per- 
formers (Fatimi 2001). Because the profession of 
professional entertainer was considered immoral 
and dishonorable for Muslims, the performers 
often came from ethnic minorities such as Arme- 
nians and Jews. During the Pahlavi period the 
old class of mutribs that performed for the upper 
classes had largely disappeared and their repertoire 
could only be found in low-class cafés and the red 
light district. The large film industry that flourished 
during the Pahlavi period in Iran commoditized a 
highly debased from of solo improvised dance per- 
formed by scantily clad dancers, which poisoned 
the already choreophobic atmosphere by spreading 
negative images to the point that one of the first acts 
of the new theocracy was to close down all dance 
activity, including the national folk dance ensemble 
and several ballet companies. 

Unlike Persian, Uzbek, Tajik, Azerbaijani, and 
other classical musical forms found in this region, 
with the exception of Uzbek, no variant of this 
dance tradition can be called “classical” (‘Amiri 
2003). For purposes of this entry “classical” 
music and dance may be characterized as having a 
named, standardized vocabulary, formal learning 
techniques and classes, and an academy. The only 
exception to this characterization is the historically 
recent development of a “classical” dance form in 
Uzbekistan under the aegis of the Soviet govern- 
ment. This newly created classical dance genre 
was constructed from a combination of the basic 
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movement repertoire of the former professional 
boy dancers (bachih) who plied their trade in cit- 
ies like Bukhara, Samarkand, and Herat, with large 
dollops of Western classical ballet. The establish- 
ment and construction of a classical Uzbek dance 
genre began in the 1940s and currently has a fully 
codified movement vocabulary that is taught in an 
academic fashion (Doi 2002, Shay 2005). Bahor, 
the most famous of the state-supported Uzbek com- 
panies performs almost exclusively the new clas- 
sicized tradition, rather than any folk traditions. 
The Bahor dancers are exclusively female, while 
the musicians are male. 

Iran, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, and several Arab nationsestablished national 
state-supported folk dance companies based more 
or less on the popular Moiseyev model of highly 
theatricalized character dance (Shay 2002). The 
Iranian company, the Mahalli Dancers, was closed 
down by the Islamic Republic, and all dance activi- 
ties were banned, a ban that has been increasingly 
relaxed toward segregated folk dancing, although 
recent performances of solo improvised dance have 
been closed down, and the performers imprisoned 
(Dareini 2004). 

Through the political turmoil that characterized 
much of this region over the past decades, dance, by 
being forbidden by the authorities, now constitutes 
a space of resistance; videos shown on diasporic 
Iranian television shows and in the Western media 
describe and show crowds of young people who 
frequently perform solo improvised dance as an act 
of defiance (Sciolino 2000). 
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ANTHONY SHAY 


Eastern Europe 


Oral traditional ballads and lyric songs, the 
genres usually performed by female Muslim sing- 
ers in Eastern Europe, cast a light on circumstances 
of everyday living and family affairs from a wom- 
an’s perspective. At the same time they reveal the 
compositional patterns that are in some ways typi- 
cal not only of these shorter forms but also of the 
longer epic songs customarily sung by men. Thus 
while on the thematic level women’s songs reflect a 
female experience of the world, on the formal level 
they are very much a part of a broader tradition of 
oral performing. 

Out of several folk oral traditions existing 
among Muslim people of Eastern Europe, the one 
recorded in Bosnia and Herzegovina is possibly 
the best documented and, as a result, has received 
most attention from scholars. These materials, col- 
lected in 1935 by Harvard scholars Milman Parry 
and Albert Lord and their local assistants, comprise 
approximately 11,000 ballads and lyric songs that 
were written down, and an additional 250 songs 
that were recorded along with interviews with their 
female singers. A volume based on these songs pub- 
lished in 1951 includes selected texts and musical 
analyses by Béla Barték. As a result of the growth 
of literacy later in the century, as well as to the war 
that led to the disintegration of Yugoslavia in the 
19908, this tradition is nearly extinguished. 

Despite the fact that the Bosnian folk heritage 
has occupied the scholarly community more than 
that of other Eastern European Muslims, the songs 
of Bosnian women were, until recently, overshad- 
owed by research on men’s epic songs. Thus even 
in a folk practice that has long been a focus of 
scholarly activity, and on the basis of which Parry 
and Lord defined their famous “oral formulaic the- 
ory” (Lord 1960, 30-67), women’s contributions 
remained relatively unknown. This problem is even 
more evident in terms of the other Muslim groups 
in Eastern Europe, in whose published collections 
of oral poetry little effort has been made to spec- 
ify the name of the performers or to make a clear 
distinction between men’s and women’s songs. 
This calls for further research, although in areas 
ravaged by war, where prolonged unrest and the 
dislocation of the local population have harmed 
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the transmission and survival of oral songs, some of 
the information may be permanently lost. 

It must be emphasized that part of the difficuly 
in making Muslim women’s folk songs available to 
any outside community lies in the fact that there is 
rarely a “performative” aspect to their singing, as is 
the case with men’s songs. Women habitually sing 
their songs while taking care of household chores, 
tending to children, or working on the land. Thus 
they sing to entertain themselves or members of 
their own household, and not for strangers. Men, 
on the other hand, often perform their songs in a 
public setting (a coffee place, a gathering at some- 
one’s house, in a village square or at a cattle fair) 
and they do so for an audience which may include 
just about anybody. Unless a researcher becomes 
a part of the community or delegates the task of 
collecting songs to a more educated member of the 
community, it may be quite difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to obtain women’s songs in more traditional 
environments. Second, as the Balkan example indi- 
cates, the sheer length and exposure that the men’s 
songs receive tends to make them more visible than 
the shorter, less boisterous genres usually explored 
by women. In contrast to men’s songs, which can 
run to thousands of lines, women’s songs are con- 
siderably shorter: lyric songs may consist of a mere 
handful of lines, while ballads usually comprise 
anywhere from approximately 20 to 200 lines. It 
is rare, though, to find among long epic songs the 
type of subtlety and emotional engagement that is 
common in songs performed by women. Indeed it 
is in the nature of the ballad and lyric song genres 
to focus on the intimate, personal sphere and to 
explore the more emotional, reflective aspects of 
human existence. 

From a thematic point of view, women tend 
to sing about all important phases of human life: 
from birth, to falling in love and marrying, to vari- 
ous issues associated with marital life, including 
childbearing, jealousy, love, infidelity, physical 
abuse, infertility, and family disputes, to death. If 
one takes into consideration the largest groups of 
Muslim people in Eastern Europe — Volga Tatars, 
Bashkirs, Bosnian Muslims and Albanians — one 
sees immediately that the focus of women’s songs 
in all these different oral traditions is the subject 
of weddings. This is hardly surprising since the 
marriage celebration appears to be the most signifi- 
cant event in many traditional communities. It is 
also a stage for re-establishing old ties and forming 
new ones among members of a village. Songs from 
this category can be further divided to reflect differ- 
ent stages of a typically rather involved and lengthy 
ceremony, but many of them tend to share a sad 


tone used to describe the girl’s departure from her 
parents’ home and her entrance into the world of 
adulthood. A number of these songs clearly have 
the ritual of initiation tied to them. Some ethnic 
groups have specific genres devoted in particular 
to wedding topics, most notably the Bashkirs with 
their senliau or laments of a bride, and Bosnians 
with the kolo songs that accompany the circular 
dances often performed, among other occasions, in 
connection with marriage festivities. 

Although thematically belonging to the wedding 
cycle, some of the songs are not necessarily per- 
formed during the wedding celebration itself, such 
as those that lament an unwanted marriage. Songs 
describing the hardships of married life constitute 
another especially prominent group; these include 
an array of subgroups, but often center around the 
topic of an abusive husband and an evil mother-in- 
law. It would be wrong to say that no heroic deed 
is ever described in a song performed by a woman. 
On the contrary, as is particularly well documented 
in the Bosnian tradition, women occasionally give 
their characters the role of a hero and even describe 
female fighters. But rather than focusing ona lengthy 
list of heroic accomplishments, the female heroes 
tend to occupy themselves more with the emotional 
aspects and implications of such undertakings. 

And yet, while there are many differences between 
men’s and women’s songs, there exist also numer- 
ous similarities stemming from the same cultural, 
religious, and historical denominators. While the 
songs of the Balkan female singers are predomi- 
nantly decasyllabic, like those of male singers, the 
other Muslim groups of Eastern Europe show more 
diversity in terms of syllabic scheme (regardless of 
the singer’s gender), and at best one can conclude 
that the tendency in their songs is quasi-isosyl- 
labic. The formulas employed in women’s songs 
are constructed on the same principle as the ones 
in the men’s songs. Moreover, all the genres draw 
often from the body of shared formulas that are 
then applied (with modifications, as necessary) to a 
specific situation. Similarly, there are themes (that 
is, rounded segments of the plot; cf. Lord 1960, 
68-98) that appear in both long heroic genres sung 
by men and women’s shorter lyric genres, indicat- 
ing that the basic compositional elements of oral 
genres in verse are interchangeable. It is noteworthy, 
however, that while Christian female singers in the 
Balkans would sometimes venture into singing 
epics, there is no record of their Muslim counter- 
parts doing so. This is true even in cases where they 
were quite familiar with epics through having lived 
in a household in which men (usually a father or 
grandfather) regularly performed these long songs. 
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Among Tatars, by contrast, it has been observed 
that the bait (a type of narrative song that focuses 
on the text rather than the tune) is performed by 
both male and female elders. 

The use of formulas, formulaic patterns, and 
transposable themes allows the singer to extem- 
porize. With the exception of those lyric songs that 
are occasionally performed in unison and — owing 
to their brevity - are memorized, narrative forms 
such as the ballad are usually composed during the 
singing event itself. As a result, even multiple per- 
formances by the same singer will differ, sometimes 
only in terms of the formulaic language, at other 
times also on the level of the entire plot or the way 
the themes are combined in a given song. In a tradi- 
tion that is still active and in which singers do not 
rely on memorization, there will thus be no two 
songs that are the same. Rather, there exists a num- 
ber of variants or multiforms, with virtually every 
performance of a song yielding a new version. This 
type of composition allows the more gifted singers 
to come up with new songs or to elaborate older 
ones using the repertory of formulas and themes 
that already exist in the oral heritage of a given 
ethnic group. As the tradition starts to die out, 
this tendency becomes less and less visible and the 
songs appear to be less varied. While a considerable 
amount of variance existed in women’s singing in 
the Balkans in 1935, this cannot be said for what is 
left of the Bosnian tradition now. Recent scholar- 
ship on Albanian wedding songs has also noted a 
significantly decreased level of improvisation. 

Because of consistency in the use of oral tradi- 
tional language, many of the formulas preserve ties 
with concepts and beliefs that reach back centuries 
and often have direct connections with the realm 
of the mythological. Women’s ballads and lyric 
songs are also a source of ethnographic, linguistic, 
and cultural information about a particular ethnic 
group. As one may anticipate, the singing mode of 
women’s traditional songs in Eastern Europe var- 
ies considerably — from Albanian three-voice poly- 
phonic singing, to the rather melodious diatonic 
vocal performances of Bosnian Muslim women 
(who sometimes accompany themselves with a 
tevsija, a shallow pan the revolving of which makes 
the voice reverberate; this way of singing has also 
been documented in Albania), to the pentatonic 
melodies of Muslim women living in the Volga 
region. 
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AIDA VIDAN 


The Gulf and Saudi Arabia 


In Saudi Arabia and the Gulf countries women 
have traditionally been musically active in a variety 
of events, such as birth celebrations, harvest festivi- 
ties, the return of men from the sea, healing rituals, 
and special occasions associated with the Islamic 
year. Today’s musical activities are most commonly 
associated with wedding and engagement parties 
where all-female guests are often entertained by an 
all-female music ensemble. An average woman will 
attend dozens of such parties a year, and depending 
on the season or the Islamic calendar, sometimes a 
few a week. It is at these nighttime celebrations that 
women partake in long-standing music and dance 
traditions, and in doing so, forge ties with their 
community, seek prospective marriage contacts, 
and publicly represent their family or tribe. 

The Arabian Peninsula is home to many regional 
styles, thus the music played and the type of per- 
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formers hired depend on locale as well as the status 
or character of a family. The traditional wedding 
performers are taqqaqat, female musicians who sing 
and play frame drums. They are mostly of African 
descent and historically were considered to be of a 
low social status. Taqqdaqdt singers and drummers 
are the preferred ensemble for families that adhere 
to strict Wahhabi/Salafi Islamic practices, which 
frown upon melodic instruments. Other families 
may hire taqqaqat who perform with an added 
electronic keyboard (org) or lute (%d). In large 
Westernized Saudi cities like Medina and Jeddah 
and Gulf countries like Kuwait, there is a greater 
variety of types of wedding party music, including 
pop recordings played by disk jockeys and bands 
with modern Arab singers, both male and female. 
An all-male ensemble might be welcomed in the 
female wedding hall along with male guests, but 
this is usually only found among wealthy or West- 
ernized families. Other times there is a compromise, 
thus both taqqdaqat and popular musicians will per- 
form in one evening, and if there are male musicians 
present, they are seated in an adjoining room, never 
to see the female guests, as their sound is electroni- 
cally piped into the wedding hall. 

Regardless of the type of celebration or family 
situation, there will be much dance as this always ac- 
companies women’s musical activities. The women 
are on display for one another and, through danc- 
ing, a womancan present herself and, consequently, 
her family. The younger women are often observed 
closely by the older women who may be seeking a 
wife for a son; therefore, care must be taken with 
appearance as well as with steps. 

The basic dance step of Arabia is considered 
uncomplicated and is even enjoyed by children. It is 
based on an uneven shuffle, rhythmically imitating 
a walking camel, and since it is so old and common 
it is usually not designated with a specific term — it 
is just “dancing.” However, it has been referred to 
as khalii (Gulf) or Kuwaiti. These identifiers are 
more common beyond the Gulf, for instance, in the 
west coast Hijazi cities, apparently to distinguish 
the dance from the many different ones brought by 
foreign pilgrims to Mecca over the years. Also at 
wedding parties, for one or two songs, participants 
will dance in an Egyptian belly dance style known 
in the Peninsula simply as ‘Arabi (Arab) or Misri 
(Egyptian). But this is only danced to pieces with 
an Eastern rhythm, usually from the “Cairo Hit 
Factory.” Although celebrations last for several 
hours, the average young woman will usually dance 
to no more than ten songs, since dancing more is 
considered crass and showy. Saudis are tradition- 
ally known for their love of dancing and tend to 


partake in dance more so than those of the Gulf. 
In general, Saudi dance is slightly slower and has 
more fluid upper body movement than dance in the 
Gulf area. 

Along with popular Peninsula and pan-Arab 
songs, a few pieces of more traditional music will 
be heard and danced to in a typical evening, espe- 
cially samri. Sdmri, the premiere ancient genre of 
the harsh central Najd region of Saudi Arabia, has 
spread throughout the large Saudi nation and even 
into Kuwait and the Gulf with modifications. It is 
sung by both men and women, but with nuanced 
stylistic differences in regard to melodic phrasing, 
textual accent, and tempo; for example, in general, 
women’s sdmri is faster because of the focus on cel- 
ebratory dancing, although more mature women 
often insist on a slow deliberate tempo for sami, 
which is an older style. The oldest forms of sémriare 
samri proper and sdmri buti which are in a stately 
triple meter. In the Saudi Najd these are still the 
only sdémri forms recognized, while countries in the 
Gulf, in addition to the Najdi sdmri, include samri 
naquz, samri disari, and sdmri al-mithawlith. 

A samri can be distinguished by its rhythmic 
mode (iga‘). Sdmri buti is ina slow 6/4 meter calling 
for subtle distinctive movement. Hiti derives from 
a root meaning to encircle or enshroud, which is 
fitting since sdmri in the desert was often performed 
by women in a circle or semicircle with featured 
dancers in the middle. The sami forms that hail 
from the Gulf lack the core triple rhythmic mode. 
These include samri dusari, a duple meter dance 
named after the region of south-central Saudi Ara- 
bia, the Wadi Dawasir area. Many people in the 
Gulf, for instance the ruling families of Kuwait, 
Bahrain, and Qatar, have ancestors from this area 
and they historically have performed samri disari. 
Samri al-mithawlith, found in Kuwait and Bah- 
rain, is actually a dance step rather than a musi- 
cal form. The name derives from the “triangular” 
foot pattern that is performed by the female dancer. 
It is sometimes done to a fast duple meter. Sari 
naquzi, in a duple meter, comes from the verb to 
leap or jump, likewise fitting since naquzi dance 
often employs quick skipping movements. 

At weddings in Kuwait, one will find women’s 
khammari, a dance that represents a slow presen- 
tation of oneself. The dancer will often dance to 
the sdmri biti rhythm, although the dance also has 
been done in a rhythmic mode known in Kuwait 
as khammari. The dancer is completely covered, 
her head and face enshrouded in a large sheer veil 
known as a tur. She will very slowly dip down 
before the senior women who are seated in the 
front row closest to the dance floor. The dancer 
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will sometimes move the tir shyly to one side, par- 
tially revealing her face. Her eyes are downcast as 
she unhurriedly nods her head to the left and right 
in respect. Khammdri is a term used for something 
that is covered and slowly stewed or fermented, 
like yogurt. The khammari dancer, likewise, begins 
cloaked and ever so patiently and deliberately 
reveals herself. 

Far more robust is the badawi (Beduin) dance, 
which is also known as faras (mare). This is actually 
a battle dance, the female counterpart to the male 
‘arda sword dance. The women dance quickly with 
other family or tribal members, one foot leading 
continually, charging straight ahead like a gallop- 
ing horse. Each dancer might extend her arm and 
goad on the audience with an outstretched hand 
waving forward in a challenging way. When one 
group is finished, those from another tribe or family 
accept the challenge and take the floor, responding 
with the same dance in turn. 

Badawi, like all the dances, serves to showcase 
young women as prospective brides. Thus, Arabian 
wedding parties are clearly entertaining and social 
events, but they also serve a significant practical 
function as an initial impetus for forging marriages, 
uniting families and sometimes tribes. 
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Morocco 


Since earliest times, Moroccans seem to have been 
impelled to dance. When babies cry, for instance, 
the first reaction on the part of women in order to 
calm them is to put them on their backs or chests 
and dance. Many short songs and stories are taught 
to little children during the “baby dance.” It may 
be said that Moroccan children are first introduced 
to language, attitudes, and values through dance 
and song. 

Most outdoor dances are organized by women 
and performed by both men and women. For 
example, the Imazighen (free people, masc. sing. 
Amazigh, fem. sing. Tamazight), who are the indig- 
enous Moroccans known in Western parlance as 
Berbers and in Arabic as Barbar (or Barabira), per- 
form the ahwash, ahidis, and tarrdgt. The ahwash 
consists of one line of men and another of women, 
who bring their dance near a group of musicians 
playing drums and string instruments close to a fire. 
As the dance reaches its climax the two lines form 
a circle around the musicians and the fire. Women 
may repeat verses after men, or they may create 
their own to be repeated by men. Most of the sung 
poetry is about love, patriotism, pride, and hospi- 
tality, and sometimes dancers enumerate exploits 
of their tribes and leaders. 

Ahidis is an Amazigh dance performed in the 
central mountains of Morocco in which men and 
women dance in couples in a circle around a cen- 
tral fire. Dancing side by side, the couple cross their 
arms in such a way that women take each other’s 
hands while the men, who are between them, play 
the tallunt (or bendir in Moroccan Arabic), a kind 
of circular low-rimmed drum made of wood and 
goatskin. The men and women sing poems about 
love, nature, war and peace, and tribal exploits and 
sometimes mock other tribes or people who do not 
want to join the dance circle. 

The tarragt is a Tamazight dance mainly per- 
formed in the Amazigh regions of Marrakech. It 
consists of a procession in which the family (of a 
bride or a woman in labor) bring presents for their 
relatives that they display on their heads, dancing 
and singing until they arrive at their destination. 

Arab outdoor dances include the gadra, the 
hayti, and the funeral mandba. The gadra is an 
African dance performed mostly in the southwest 
of Morocco. Its name is borrowed from an instru- 
ment made of a big, round clay pot covered with 
camel skin. It consists of a circle of men and women 
gathered around two or three musicians, who may 
be men or women, though people prefer the lead 
musician to be an older woman, regarded for her 
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knowledge of rhythms and measures. Men and 
women sit on a carpet or directly on sand, and from 
time to time one or two women will stand and start 
to dance. When a man joins the dancers, it gen- 
erally means that he is publicly showing an inter- 
est in the woman he is dancing with. The hayti is 
another Arab dance mainly performed in the 
plains of the Gharb (northwest Morocco) within 
the triangle between Fez, Rabat, and Wazzan. 

The mandba is a kind of mourning dance per- 
formed by four to five professional women (nad- 
dabat). One of them makes music with a drum and 
sings of the qualities of the dead person while the 
others stand in the courtyard of the funeral house 
and start to punctuate her song with a violent tap 
dance. The female relatives of the dead person 
cry, scream, and claw their cheeks to shed blood 
around. This dance is becoming increasingly rare as 
a result of education and exposure to mass media. It 
was performed mainly by Arab women in the Hawz 
area, between Marrakech, Essawira, Casablanca, 
and Bani Mallal until the 1960s, but is no longer 
found in Morocco. 

These kinds of outdoor dance, along with many 
others performed indoors, are perpetuated particu- 
larly by women because dance is one of the few 
forms of expression that cultural norms allow 
them. In tradition and custom, women have always 
been considered as having secondary status and 
as people to be controlled and exploited.' Because 
of these customs, women in Morocco still have a 
higher rate of illiteracy than men, especially in rural 
areas.* Indeed, women, no matter what their edu- 
cational level, have traditionally been forbidden to 
express themselves overtly outside, sometimes even 
inside, the home. 

As a reaction to such constraints, women remain 
closely attached to all kinds of dance: first, to free 
themselves, if only momentarily, from customs that, 
in the name of decency and respect for the commu- 
nity, limit them throughout their lives; and second, 
to perpetuate dance not only as an expressive outlet 
but also as an exceptional framework within which 
to display their talents, arts, and bodies. 

During research into Moroccan dance, the pre- 
sent author was unable to discover the real gen- 
esis of any particular dance, but it is women who 
perpetuate most of them as leaders or performers 
and all of them as organizers. For example, in order 
to mark the approach of Ramadan (the month of 
fasting in which all able Muslims around the world 
are required to abstain from food and drink from 
sunrise to sunset) women, especially urban ones, 
organize celebratory Sha‘bana during the last half of 
Sha‘ban, the month that precedes Ramadan. Espe- 


cially in the old large cities such as Fez, Meknes, 
Rabat, Sala, and Marrakech, women organize par- 
ties to share henna, cookies, beverages, and the joy 
of dancing. During Ramadan, women celebrate 
the “first fasting” of young girls following their 
first menstruation as a sign of the girls’ readiness 
to take part in adult religious practices. On the 
26th of Ramadan, women spend much of the 
night singing to their little children, applying henna, 
giving them toys and cookies, and telling them 
stories, all this after they have exhausted themselves 
dancing. 

On ‘Id al-Fitr (the first day after the end of the 
month of Ramadan) and ‘Id al-Adha (Holy Day 
of Sacrifice, Lamb Feast, which falls on the tenth 
day of the month Dhi al-Hijja, the eleventh month 
of the Hijri year), women, sometimes in the com- 
pany of men, organize a party to bring the fam- 
ily together and share the joys of life. Sufi women, 
whether within or outside the group of their sect, 
organize their own milidiyya (celebration of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s birthday) two weeks before 
and during the whole month of Milid. Milid (or 
Muliid) is the Moroccan name for the third month 
of the Hijri year, Rabi‘ al-Thani. Many weeks before 
Miltd, Sufi sects start to prepare for this event by 
traveling to cities and villages to collect money 
and goods before gathering at the main shrines 
(zdwiydt), where they spend the whole month of 
Milad worshiping, dancing, and falling into trance 
states. On the rath of Milid, beginning at dawn, 
women go to rooftops and start ululating to simu- 
late the announcement of the Prophet’s birth, after 
which they prepare the feast for the entire family. 

In this month, many zdwiydt (religious insti- 
tutions, generally run by Sufi sects) celebrate the 
Prophet Muhammad’s birthday by worshiping 
and performing many kinds of hadra, a Sufi trance 
dance in which dancers transcend their bodies to the 
extent they no longer feel them and may do things 
that normal people cannot do, such as eating live 
scorpions and snakes or hitting their heads hard 
with heavy and sharp knives, daggers, or axes. 

However, the most spectacular dancing event 
in the entire country remains ‘Ashura, which is 
a celebration of the tenth day of the first month 
of the Hijri year on the Islamic calendar. In Shri 
nations, this is a day of mourning in memory of 
the assassination of al-Husayn (grandson of the 
Prophet Muhammad) by the Umawi Iraqi rulers 
in the eighth century. But in Morocco, where the 
population is Sunni, it is a joyous day, especially 
for women and children. Dances and celebrations 
take place all over the country with rituals that 
differ from one region to another. Many socially 
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oppressive norms are broken by women on this 
day, such that they are encouraged to participate 
in this event either by the implicit or explicit agree- 
ment of men. Whatever may have been the basis of 
its introduction after the Islamic invasion, women 
succeeded in turning ‘Ashira into a magical event 
for their own purposes. Women of all ages, social 
ranks, and professions, from urban and rural areas, 
participate by dancing, imitating animals, making 
music, preparing food and tea for dancers and audi- 
ence, or just fueling the central fire around which 
the assembled crowd dance in ecstasy from sunrise 
to sunset. At midnight of the same day, a group 
of three to five women (generally shuww4dfat, sing. 
shuwwdfa, women who play many roles, such as 
fortune-teller, magician, and sorceress) go up to 
the rooftops with ‘Ashir (a doll made of reeds and 
women’s light scarves). They start dancing, bran- 
dishing the doll, while one of them murmurs, then 
chants mysterious words that call on God to grant 
their requests for health, wealth, and especially 
more control over men. 

In the absence of any special occasion, women 
continue to practice social dance (as the local 
phrase has it, yseisi Ihamla, to flick off stress) by 
creating an afternoon gathering called ‘ashwi or 
‘ashwiyya, in which they share cookies, bever- 
ages, cosmetic recipes, and, of course, dancing. 
Only open-minded men are invited to participate 
through the acceptance of the women. Before the 
day of ‘ashwi, women prepare cookies and snacks, 
decorate their hands and feet with henna, and go 
to the hammdm (public bath) where they indulge 
in a variety of body cleansing and purifying prac- 
tices. It is customary for women to dress up for the 
occasion, and they often hire an orchestra consist- 
ing only of female musicians, but generally they 
make their own music and songs. The celebration 
usually starts around three in the afternoon, end- 
ing around eight, hence its name, ‘ashwi, borrowed 
from ‘ashiyya (afternoon). 

During the colonial period, dance was an impor- 
tant means for preserving tradition, heritage, and 
customs from alteration or replacement by foreign 
influence. It was a method of resistance to the accul- 
turation that was planned by French colonists and 
adopted by the native elite. Liévre (1987) studied 
Maghribi dance “as an element of identity, cultural 
and body language, and as human groups’ reflec- 
tion from which they spring.” She was keen to show 
that “dances (in terms of form and function) derive 
from relationships of men/women, religious and 
historical influences, and attitudes towards sexual- 
ity.... In return, their study clarifies in an original 
way all factors of social organization.” 


Wecan observe, therefore, that dance in Morocco 
has mostly been the prerogative of women of all 
categories, along with illiterate and half-literate 
men. Literate and highly educated men, especially 
members of the elite, have always tried to avoid 
any overt involvement in dance. Highly educated 
women, especially those educated in French and 
Spanish, prefer particular types of indoor social 
dance, and while they may also participate in some 
Sufi dances, they never participate in the more tra- 
ditional outdoor dances. Instead, they are keen to 
learn foreign dances, either from the East (the ori- 
ental belly dance in particular) or the West (espe- 
cially ballet, salsa, and tango). 


NOTES 

x. Inrural areas and among the urban lower class, some 
think it best for a girl to marry during puberty. In the 
Sahara, girls can be married at the age of nine, and in 
some tribes, people engage their girls as early as the first 
year after birth. This practice has been prohibited by the 
Mudawwana (civil code) since 1957, but such early mar- 
riages still take place. 

2. According to UNESCO, illiteracy among women 
was 63.9% in 2000 and 58.5% in 2005, nearly double 
the rate among men (38.2% in 2000 and 34.5% in 2005) 
(UNESCO 2002). 
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FATIMA CHEBCHOUB 


The Ottoman Empire 


It is difficult to document historically the scope 
of folk dance and folk music genres in the Otto- 
man world or to classify them. As in many other 
empires, the Ottomans had a complex demo- 
graphic and geographical structure, in which many 
folk forms emerged and circulated through diverse 
multiethnic and religious communities. Even if one 
focused mainly on Muslim communities, regional 
differences would vary greatly. Generally, locality 
and class were the main elements creating bound- 
aries between performance genres. 

The Ottoman Empire differed from its European 
counterparts in the way its court ceremonials and 
entertainments were organized. Ottoman courtiers, 
for example, would not dance in imperial festivi- 
ties or in public entertainments in the palace. In 
contrast to what was recorded about palace perfor- 
mances, however, documentation of folk musical 
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and dance forms was very poor and rare. In those 
cases where such documentation is available, it is 
even harder to trace women performers in their 
particularities. Because the Ottoman palace and 
the European courts operated in different ways, the 
boundaries between folk and elite genres as well 
as performers were rather vague. For example, in 
contrast to European courtiers, the Ottoman elite 
framed “dancing” as an entertainment that only 
the lower classes provided to the elite. 

Folk performances, whether music or dance, 
could take place in religious and secular domains 
as segregated activities. The exception was in Alevi 
communities, an unorthodox Islamic sect widely 
dispersed throughout Anatolia. In the practice of 
the cem ritual, men and women of a village would 
gather to perform a semah in the accompaniment 
of a folk singer, usually male. “To turn semah” 
(semah dénmek), as Alevis called it, referred to a 
circular group movement where men and women 
whirled together. Looking at the strong folk song 
tradition among Alevi women singers in the Repub- 
lican era, one can assume that this tradition goes 
back in time, mostly transmitted through oral tra- 
dition rather than in written documents like the 
folk song and poetry books called cénks or other 
such medieval manuscripts. 

Segregation was more widespread in settled com- 
munities than among nomad communities through- 
out Anatolia. In towns or villages, men and women 
usually gathered in separate places for entertain- 
ment. Although folk musicians perhaps enjoyed 
a wider acceptance, dance performers were not a 
highly valued group. Male dancers performing in 
public entertainments, however, was a widespread 
practice. Professional male and female dancers, usu- 
ally of non-Muslim origin, were organized under 
elaborate guild systems (the kols) and performed 
in large cities of the empire, in the coffee houses, in 
the mansions of the elite (the kRonaks), and at the 
imperial festivals and palace performances. 

Dance and music in Ottoman elite circles were 
well-documented in the imperial festival books 
called surnames in the form of miniature paintings. 
There, the dancing boys (the kdceks) were usually 
depicted in groups of four, six, or eight, holding 
wooden sticks in their hands, extending their arms 
upward, and moving their hips from side to side. 
Very often, grotesque dancers would accompany 
them in a form of ridicule that increased the com- 
petence in performance among rival groups. These 
miniature paintings, however, gave lesser space 
to women though it is known that professional 
women dancers (the cengis) also performed, espe- 
cially in the harem performances of the palace, in 


the konaks of the elite, and at times in provincial 
hostels (And 1976, 1982). 

The harem was an important school for women 
of imperial descent and for concubines. Many 
were trained in music, played instruments, com- 
posed, and performed. Painters of the imperial stu- 
dios depicted them in independent miniatures for 
special albums or as the heroines of storybooks. 
Harem performances also fascinated Western trav- 
elers, officials, ambassadors, and their wives, who 
illustrated or narrated them on many occasions. 
Although Western observers gave detailed descrip- 
tions of the professional urban dancing in the Otto- 
man world, their writings were often biased. Many 
did not like the ribald or grotesque humor of the 
Ottoman professional dancing, found the music 
intolerable, or could not decode the dramatic ele- 
ments that surrounded the dance events. Although 
informative in visual and descriptive images, both 
the surnames and the foreign observers’ accounts 
had their shortcomings. Neither fully delineated the 
nature of the Ottoman professional dancing as a 
“structured movement system” with its own units, 
differences in style, and significance for its audience 
and its community (Kaeppler 1985). 

While professional dancing was being performed 
in elite urban settings, both the Muslim and non- 
Muslim communities performed their own regional 
dance and music in small towns and villages on 
such occasions as weddings, spring festivals, and 
farewell gatherings for soldiers’ departures for mili- 
tary service. Most women’s folk music and dance 
performances took place on the henna night (kina 
gecesi) during wedding celebrations. Ottoman re- 
cords also reveal cases in the provinces where 
women performers danced in “disrespectful” male 
entertainments in remote public places such as mills 
or hostels. 

As for the nomadic Yoruk culture, where min- 
strels had an important place, there are records 
that women minstrels performed in the Cukurova 
area (Cukurova Universitesi 2006). In any case, the 
teaching of music in the Ottoman world included 
master—apprentice relationships and group per- 
formances, where documentation was based on 
memory rather than on written notations (Behar 
1998). Regional dances, which the elderly trans- 
mitted to younger generations of the community, 
became in the late nineteenth century the basis of 
the “national” repertoires of folk dance and music 
in the newly rising nation-states after the collapse 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

For the Muslim Ottoman world, documentation 
of these kinds of regional dances was almost non- 
existent until the nineteenth century. The discovery 
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of dance as a symbol of national identity came in the 
early 1900s with the writings of Riza Tevfik and Selim 
Sirr1 Tarcan. In 1900, Riza Tevfik’s article, “Mema- 
lik-i Osmaniye’de raks ve muhtelif tarzlari” (Dance 
and its various forms in the Ottoman countries), 
gave a genre-based overview of regional dances from 
the Balkans, the Aegean, and the Black Sea region. 
It drew attention to regional dances as expressive 
forms of particular cultures, and described them and 
compared them with European dance genres. 

Selim Sirri1 Tarcan, who was sent to Sweden in 
1909 by the Young Turk government, studied the 
physical training of Swedish folk dancers. Tarcan 
was impressed with the way Swedish folk dances 
had been stylized, and, on his return, choreographed 
a dance called Tarcan Zeybegi, a gentrified version 
of the Aegean zeybek, originally a male genre. It was 
in fact a social dance envisioned to be performed by 
men and women as couples, and it was praised by 
Kemal Atatiirk as a “civilized dance” to be presented 
to Europeans. 
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South Asia 


In rural North India and Pakistan, Muslim 
women and men typically maintain separate music 
and dance traditions in their everyday lives. Men 
more often have opportunities to perform in pro- 
fessional groups that provide entertainment for 
patrons and public celebrations, and women’s 
musical traditions are typically connected to life- 
cycle and calendric events in household and other 
small group settings. With the growth of the music 
industry, the fusion of musical styles, and the high 
value placed on media in both rural and urban con- 
texts, more and more women have moved into the 
public arena with their music. 


The religious and secular music of Muslim 
residents in northwestern regions of South Asia, 
including the Punjab regions in India and Pakistan, 
and in Kashmir, is characterized by its geographic 
relationship to Afghanistan and Iran. The Punjab 
region spans from India into Pakistan, divided with 
the creation of the Pakistan state in 1947 and fur- 
ther divided in 1971 when India and Pakistan for- 
mally split. Here professional and non-professional 
musicians are expected to provide music for a wide 
range of social events. 

Mirdsis and other professional musician groups 
of the Punjab in Pakistan and Rajasthan in India 
provide ensembles comprised of male and female 
musicians who are hired to perform at auspicious 
occasions and for entertainment at festivals and 
other public and private events. While women do 
play roles as musicians in some of the professional 
groups, their contributions are typically limited 
to vocal music. Nayyar (2000) reports that more 
often women in these regions perform informally in 
conjunction with social events including weddings 
where they sing songs (git) accompanied by the 
double headed dholak drum. Their songs include 
mahia and boli, both love songs with short stan- 
zas performed by competing groups of women at 
weddings and festivals. Women also sing songs in 
conjunction with the marriage ceremony, including 
mehndi sung while henna is applied to the bride’s 
hands, and séhra, songs for the groom. 

The Punjab in India and Pakistan is also known for 
the music and dance genre bhangra, the traditional 
group men’s dance with dhol drum accompaniment 
that is now performed in South Asian communities 
around the world. Middlebrook (2000) reports that 
the dance was initially connected to the annual har- 
vest festival (baisakhi), but today is found at a wide 
range of other celebratory and competitive events 
and has been adopted to generate syncretic music, 
and dances that fuse traditional bhangra with 
other popular musical styles in diasporic communi- 
ties. The women’s counterpart to this is the giddha 
dance where groups of women form a circle and 
clap while participants move to the center to offer 
folk songs. This dance and a repertoire of songs are 
popular at wedding celebrations, where “a giddha 
event” can be held at the bride or groom’s house, 
and involves singing, socializing, and dancing. 
Songs include insult songs (sitthni) directed by the 
female relatives at the groom’s family, including the 
mother-in-law. These help to smooth relationships 
among the guests, who represent members of both 
the bride’s and groom’s families. 

In his research on music in Kashmir, Pacholezyk 
reports that women participate in both secular and 
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religious musical genres. The responsorial vocal 
genre chakri is sung at Muslim family and social 
events, where it functions both as secular entertain- 
ment and as ritual music in Sufi assemblies (mebfil). 
Women only perform chakri in secular contexts, 
including weddings and circumcisions. Women also 
participate in a religious version of rif, performed 
during Ramadan. Women gather in neighborhoods 
during the evening to sing the Sufi-based lyrics of raf 
and to dance. “They line up in two rows facing each 
other and sing antiphonally, with their arms draped 
on each other’s shoulders, rhythmically moving 
in small steps forward and back. Their singing is 
loud, in full voice, most of the women straining 
their voices and after some time becoming unable 
to sing anymore” (Pacholezyk and Arnold 2000, 
684). Women in Kashmir also sing nande baeth 
during rice planting and harvesting, and wanawun 
at life-cycle events including weddings and funer- 
als; both use an unaccompanied antiphonal singing 
style and dance movements like those used in raf. 
The lyrics of nande baeth are typically connected to 
Sufism while the lyrics of wanawun are improvised 
and reference the current event. 

Throughout the Islamic world, including South 
Asian Muslim communities, the mosque, shrines, 
and tombs are spaces for men’s religious activi- 
ties, although women also identify spaces and 
circumstances for religious singing. In addition, the 
songs with mystical subject matter have also moved 
into secular spheres where they are performed by 
professional and semi-professional female singers 
in households and on radio, recordings, and tele- 
vision. While gawwaili, long identified as a men’s 
religious genre, is maintained in hereditary profes- 
sional communities where it is sung by a groups of 
men accompanied by drums and rhythmic hand- 
clapping, Abbas (2002) reports that women in 
India and Pakistan sing a related genre of Islamic 
mystical poetry, Sufiana Kalam, using more limited 
instrumental accompaniment. Characterized by its 
use of vernacular language with melodies drawn 
from indigenous folk material and popular media 
sources, it is typically sung by a solo female vocal- 
ist with choral accompaniment. Local and nation- 
ally known artists offer their communities Sufiana 
Kalam around birth, wedding, and circumcision 
celebrations. A few female performers, such as 
Abida Parvin, have adopted the men’s style of sing- 
ing and choose at times to also sing gawwéali, which 
requires more rigorous musical training, using 
poetry of Sufi masters and offering improvisation 
in the style of the Hindustani vocal tradition. 

Shi Muslims perform majlis (a commemorative 
ritual assembly) to celebrate their martyr Imam 
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Husayn, grandson of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Taking place in designated spaces in the home or 
hall, the event, which includes devotional music 
and chest beating, is held separately by men and 
by women. Hegland’s (1998) research in Pakistan 
shows that women have adopted and adapted the 
non-liturgical event to provide a forum to share 
musical ideas and to demonstrate agency in an 
increasingly restrictive social environment. In 
Peshawar, women construct and attend a large 
number of rituals during Muharram and Safar in 
neighborhood homes where they sing mourning 
hymns (marsia), listen to a female preacher, beat 
their chests, and pray. 

In another tradition that exists in conjunction 
with men’s practice, Sunni women in India and 
Pakistan have adopted their own devotional assem- 
bly to celebrate the Prophet’s birth (sildd), where 
they offer hymns of praise for the Prophet (ats) 
and in praise of God (hamds), and listen to lectures 
on the Prophet. 

Throughout South Asia musical practices of Mus- 
lim women exist in secular and sacred contexts in 
the home and public social settings. While they play 
few musical instruments and their performances are 
often restricted to vocal forms and to certain social 
spaces, their traditions demonstrate their agency in 
a wide range of social spheres. 
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Turkey 


The collection of folk dances and songs has taken 
a central place in the making of a national culture 
in modern Turkey. In fact, this interest was rooted 
in the late Ottoman era, where intellectuals such 
as Ziya Gokalp, Selim Sirri Tarcan, Fuat K6priilii, 
and Riza Tevfik explored the importance of folk- 
lore in the establishment of a national culture. A 
variety of cultural institutions such as the People’s 
Houses (1932-51) and the state television (TRT) 
conducted research and served the spreading of dif- 
ferent local folklore genres nationwide. Following 
the newly established Republic’s reform project, 
these institutions encouraged women’s participa- 
tion in public performances. In the field of dance, 
those dances performed by women or in mixed 
groups were promoted, as adding women dancers 
to men’s dance genres elicited more public acclaim. 
While Republican women found a warm welcome 
in such state-controlled cultural institutions, tra- 
ditional reservations about accepting women’s 
public dance and music performance continued to 
prevail in other domains. Informal entertainment 
settings such as the pavyon or the gazino (the latter 
framed as more elite than the former) were male 
spaces, where music, oriental dance, and drink- 
ing coexisted. Working in those settings was usu- 
ally considered a low-status job for women singers 
and dancers. These were also places where folk 
and popular genres that state cultural institutions 
did not approve of found a place for performance. 
Pavyons or gazinos, for instance, remained until the 
1980s the only settings where belly dancing could 
be performed. However, traditional belly danc- 
ing, or the oryantal, was long forbidden on state 
television, and belly dancers were for a long time 
deprived of good standing, until the ground-break- 
ing performance of Nesrin Topkapi in 1980 on 
TRT. The new popular musical form later named 
arabesk was another genre banned from TRT, a 
trend which ended with the transition to a multi- 
channel system in national broadcasting, a change 
which broke TRT’s monopoly in 1990. 

How women performed traditional music and 
dance under state institutions and in private 
domains — domestic and public alike — differed 
in a variety of ways. There were also differences 
between urban and rural practices. In music, there 
emerged two main genres in the cultural domain 
of the early Republican years. These were classical 
Turkish music (Tiirk sanat miizigi) rooted in the 
Ottoman tradition of makam, and the newly pro- 
moted Turkish folk music (halk miizigi), and they 
were often presented at the same performances. 


Renowned women singers such as Zehra Bilir, 
Safiye Ayla, Hamiyet Yiiceses, Miizeyyen Senar, 
Perihan Altundag-Sézeri, and Neriman Altindag 
Tiifekci performed both folk music and classi- 
cal Turkish music in their public concerts in cit- 
ies and during their national tours. Many other 
women singers took part in the prestigious Yurt- 
tan Sesler Korosu, the national folk song ensemble, 
established in 1940 under Ankara State Radio, but 
also in other similar state-sponsored radio choirs 
under the local branches of the TRT. This tradi- 
tion has often been criticized for having created 
a standard new musical form where folk songs 
were performed to the accompaniment of multiple 
instruments including the traditional string instru- 
ment saz and drums, and were stripped of their 
regional dialects. The state radio stations provided 
women singers a safe and respectable platform for 
singing, where performance were taken “seriously” 
as opposed to the pavyon or gazino entertainment 
activities. 

In the field of traditional dance, a similar devel- 
opment took place, legitimating women’s dance. 
Notable was the attempt of Selim Sirri Tarcan, in 
the early Republican years, to create an urban social 
dance based on the traditional dance genre zeybek. 
Tarcan’s gentrified version of zeybek was praised 
by Atatiirk, the founding leader of modern Turkey, 
who requested him to include women in this couple 
dance, calling it a “civilized dance” that could be 
proudly exposed to “Europeans.” Tarcan’s zeybek 
did not survive after his death, but a new form of 
folk dancing referred to as folklor oynamak emerged 
through a historical process between the 1930s 
and 1980s (Oztiirkmen 2002). With the encour- 
agement of state institutions such as the People’s 
Houses, national schools, and universities, various 
regional dances collected from around the country 
began to be performed in urban settings. Folk danc- 
ing was seen as the representation of the richness 
of the newly built nation-state, and was thus an 
acclaimed dance genre for social and extra-curricu- 
lar activities. It had a conservative structure that 
encouraged many parents to send their daughters 
to dance clubs. The fact that folk dance clubs had 
in general patriarchal managers with a protective 
attitude and that folk dancing, unlike many other 
dance genres, disguised the female body with layers 
of colorful peasant costumes, offered a safe venue 
to women to perform in public. Folk dancing was in 
fact one of the main settings where unrelated young 
men and women had a legitimate ground for danc- 
ing together. This form of folk dancing or folklor 
oynamak spread widely in urban locations, while 
traditional regional dances were also performed 
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at informal occasions such as weddings, farewell 
ceremonies for those beginning military service, or 
circumcision celebrations. Women’s main perfor- 
mance of this kind has long been at the henna night 
(kina gecesi), usually held before weddings. During 
the henna night, women would get together to sing 
and dance following the decoration of the hands of 
the bride and guests with henna. 

In both urban and rural practices, the impact of 
Alevi culture on women’s performance in music 
and dance is notable. The Alevis, an unorthodox 
sect in Islam in Anatolia, has practices different from 
those of Sunni Islam. One main difference was that 
they did not use mosques as their religious shrines, 
but usually gathered in houses (lately in cemevis in 
cities) for their ritual, called the cem. The cem ritual 
is a non-segregated religious ceremony where men 
and women perform a ritual movement called the 
semah together. Although many Sunni communi- 
ties despised the Alevi cem ritual for historical rea- 
sons (Oztiirkmen 2005), Alevi culture formed one 
of the main pillars of the social and cultural trans- 
formation promoted by the Republican reforms, 
particularly in the areas of women’s emancipation 
and secularism. That many women singers who 
performed under state institutions or at informal 
public events were of Alevi origin has been a fact 
often overlooked. Even in recent years, despite the 
increasing visibility of Alevi women singers on tele- 
vision and in the record market, the issue of iden- 
tity remains a silent matter. The playing of saz, the 
main string instrument that accompanies Turkish 
folk songs, has also been a gendered issue. Many 
researchers observed that saz and saz playing have 
been part of the masculine domain where women 
players were not taken seriously (Stokes 1992, 
Bryant 2005). 

Many different ethnic groups have also been 
engaged in folk dance or music practices. Kurd- 
ish, Circassian, Laz, and even Bosnian folk dance 
genres have for a long time formed part of the Turk- 
ish folk dance repertoire in folk dance clubs and 
schools. Among non-Muslim ethnic communities, 
Armenians have been organized since the 1970s to 
preserve their folk dance tradition under a company 
called Sayat Nova Choir (1972) and Maral Dance 
Company (1980). From the 1990s, musicians of 
Jewish and Greek origin have also begun to form 
ensembles, which connected very well to the rising 
world music movement. 
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West Africa 


Not conceptualized as a separate genre, dance in 
West African societies reflects and responds to soci- 
etal structures relating to status, gender, age, kin, 
and class. Within the dance, individuals negotiate 
their social place via bodily statements of perfor- 
mance quality and by applying the accepted rules 
for dance. Widespread acceptance and local inter- 
pretation of Islam have had varying effects on danc- 
ing in West Africa. Many of the distinctive features 
of West African indigenous life including dance 
are rooted in practices that predate Islam. Yet the 
long association of indigenous people with Islam 
has influenced various dance forms in West Africa. 
Most Muslim holidays are cause for celebration or 
relaxation and certain local repertoires have broad- 
ened to include songs and dances dedicated to 
Muslim leaders. Dancing and drumming amongst 
both men and women are generally absent during 
the holy month of Ramadan; however, the end of 
Ramadan is marked by the biggest Muslim festival 
day of the year, Tabaski, an important occasion 
for music and dance that is an official government 
holiday in countries such as Burkina Faso, Senegal, 
and Mali. 

Throughout West Africa, dances mark a person’s 
progression through life stages. Initiation, naming 
ceremonies, and marriage are three major life-cycle 
events in the lives of many West African women. 
These celebrations are typically held during the 
dry season and all feature dancing and drumming. 
Amongst the Mande in the Upper Guinea region, 
the Mandiani is the name of a dance traditionally 
danced by young girls, yet it also serves as a term 
for the young girl chosen for her dancing ability in 
a dance competition. The young girl remains a 
Mandiani until puberty, at which time another is 
elected in her place. Other dances in the region 
are associated with initiation into secret regula- 
tory societies — groups limited in membership to 
adult women or men who have learned specialized 
knowledge — such as the Sande of Sierra Leone and 
Liberia. The Sande women’s secret society guides 
girls in their transition to womanhood, includ- 
ing teaching them the discipline and refinement 
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required to dance properly. Traditionally, only 
the most gifted girls were chosen to continue “in 
the dancing” and to perform on public occasions, 
such as the visiting of dignitaries (Boone 1986). The 
Sande have the only important mask-wearing tradi- 
tion in Africa exclusively reserved for women, the 
Sowo or Bundu masks. These solid wooden masks 
embody Sowei, the guardian water spirit, and fit 
over the dancer’s head, while her body is covered by 
a raffia costume. The mask embodies ideal feminine 
beauty: an elaborate hairstyle, a high forehead, 
small, delicate facial features, and voluminous neck 
folds, depicting the desirable full-figured woman. 

Thus, despite at least nominal acceptance of 
Islam, dance in West Africa continues to provide 
an important means of communication between 
individuals, communities, and their ancestral spir- 
its and/or god(s). Possession dances with socially 
significant curing and mental health functions are 
especially valued and are carried out by women in 
a number of Muslim societies; some are tolerated 
while others are frowned upon. For example, head 
dancing among the Kel Ewey Tuareg in Niger is a 
public forum staged by women and witnessed by 
men and women of all social classes. Likewise, the 
n’deup performed by the Lebu women of Senegal 
involves trance or spiritual possession and also pro- 
vides a channel for communal healing. 

Wedding celebrations and naming ceremonies are 
very elaborate events, which often provide a source 
of income for professional dancers employed as 
entertainers. Both types of public events also fea- 
ture musicians who play a mixture of the local folk 
drumming and contemporary rhythms, leading to 
group singing and dancing. Often small amounts of 
money are given to or tossed at the feet of women 
dancers who demonstrate the most skill, finesse, 
and command of the rhythm. At many wedding cel- 
ebrations, individual women will select and court 
male suitors through dance. 

In various Senegambian, Malian, Mauritanian, 
Ghanaian, and Liberian societies, dance prac- 
tices commonly follow set choreographic patterns 
around which variations are possible. One major 
recurring pattern is the circle, a spiritual and tempo- 
ral symbol of life. The arc of the circle or the circle 
itself is the spontaneous arrangement in which the 
dancers, or the spectators around the dancers, form 
in the dance space. Within the dance, the movement 
phrasing of each dancer also involves a balance 
between repetition and variation. Yet these impro- 
visations are always limited according to what is 
appropriate within a given cultural framework. 
This framework dictates the “rules” for the dance 
in terms of modality; participation and exclusions; 
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event, place, and time; stylistic components; and 
physical relation to the music. The differences in 
movements amongst various societies often reflect 
particular physical and cultural environments. Two 
Liberian peoples, the Vai and the Kran (each with 
some Muslim communities among them), have very 
different dance styles: the Vai dancers are noted 
for their rapid footwork while Kran dancers place 
emphasis on detailed shoulder movements and ges- 
tures that imitate the peacock. Young Vai and Kran 
girls accordingly learn and reflect these choreogra- 
phies in their initiation dances. 

Although originally not seen as a means of eco- 
nomic gain, by the turn of the twenty-first cen- 
tury many women well-versed in folk dance have 
responded to opportunities to perform abroad, 
either with national dance troupes or as solo 
artists, such as Coura Thiew of Senegal. Dancers 
migrate to capital cities not only for the prospect 
of employment in national dance companies but 
also to teach, perform on their own, and make 
contacts to relocate abroad. Guinea led the way 
shortly after independence with the nationalization 
of Les Ballets africaines, and was soon followed by 
Mali, Senegal, Ghana, Nigeria, and Liberia. These 
nationalized troupes have become world renowned 
through their international tours, attracting the 
best male and female dancers, singers, musicians, 
and acrobats in West Africa. Yet the transforma- 
tion that occurs when village traditions are adapted 
for stage presentation to foreign audiences was, and 
still is, a major concern of folk dancers, national 
ballet choreographers, and cultural critics. This has 
been the case particularly as it relates to West Afri- 
can dance companies secularizing and popularizing 
rites of passage dances and dances of possession for 
an uninitiated foreign audience. 

Young girls who are reared in a society in which 
dancing constitutes part of the living tradition of 
their lives continue to learn dances primarily in a 
one-on-one situation similar to the way in which 
they acquire language or learn childhood games, 
that is generally, but not always, in informal envi- 
ronments in a trial and error fashion. By contrast, 
the professional dancer in a national dance com- 
pany consciously acquires a wide variety of styles 
and forms, which may not be native to her own 
specific region, from a teacher/choreographer in a 
studio or classroom environment. In the last two 
decades, dance companies in Ghana, Mali, Senegal, 
Nigeria, and Guinea specifically have acquired an 
increasing number of urban-born female dancers 
who have learned their repertoire in much the 
same way as the West African dance loyalists in 
the United States, Japan, or France. Hence, there 
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are an increasing number of dancers in the national 
ensembles who often do not know the participa- 
tory dance tradition upon which a specific chore- 
ography is based. Yet with the financial backing of 
their respective governments and foreign touring 
income, dancers, musicians, singers, and acrobats 
are paid as professional individuals, ironically per- 
forming folk dances that demonstrate local and 
national pride to the world. 
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Arts: Performers and Performing Groups 


Azerbaijan 


Azerbaijan is a part of the Caucasus where 
women have achieved remarkable success in the 
performing arts including singing, dancing, and 
playing instruments. This tradition goes back to 
antiquity and particularly flourished in the twen- 
tieth century. Two factors facilitated this process: 
the ideas of women’s emancipation, important for 
Communist ideology, since from 1920 to 1991 
Azerbaijan was a part of the Soviet Union, and the 
tremendous efforts of Uzeyir Hajibeyov (1885- 
1948), the Azerbaijani composer who personally 
encouraged women’s attempts to break social and 
cultural stereotypes and become involved in public 
music activities. 

A glance at the past reveals Mahsati Ganjavi, a 
twelfth-century poetess and musician who recited 
her verses accompanying herself on the ‘ud, a tra- 
ditional plucked instrument. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Khurshud Banu Natavan (1832-97), poetess 
and ruler of the Karabakh district of Azerbaijan, 
established the Majlisi-Uns, a reputed public assem- 
bly where both male and female poets and musi- 
cians met and shared their mastery. However, by 
the early twentieth century women’s artistic activi- 
ties in Azerbaijan were confined to private houses 
and elite assemblies. Women were prohibited not 
only from performing on stage but also from sitting 
in public next to men. For this reason, men dressed 
as women performed female parts in the first Azer- 
baijani operas. In 1912, a young operatic singer, 
Shovkat Mammadova (1897-1981), who had just 
returned from her studies in Italy, gave a public con- 
cert in Baku where she performed pieces of West- 
ern operatic repertoire. The reaction of religious 
authorities and conservative circles was negative, 
and Shovkat even had to flee the city. However, this 
event marked the beginning of a new era: the era 
of Azerbaijani women on stage. Shovkat Mamma- 
dova later pursued a successful career, starring in 
productions of Western and national opera works 
as well as performing Azerbaijani folk songs, and 
so did numerous Azerbaijani opera divas, for exam- 
ple Fatma Mukhtarova (1893-1972) and Firangiz 
Akhmadova (b. 1928). Two sopranos, sisters Fidan 
Gasimova (b. 1947) and Khuraman Gasimova (b. 
1959), achieved international success: Fidan won 
an award at the Viotti competition in Italy (1977); 


Khuraman won the Grand Prix at the Maria Callas 
Competition in Greece (1981) and laureateship at 
the Tchaikovsky Competition in Moscow, Russia 
(1982). 

Khanandas, traditional singers in Azerbaijan, 
have also been involved in opera, more specifically 
the hybrid genre of mugham opera where clas- 
sical opera forms such as arias and ariosos were 
replaced with mughams. All mugham operas have 
extensive female parts; performers include Hagigat 
Rzayeva (1907-69), Rubaba Muradova (193 3-83), 
Sara Gadimova (1922-2005), Gulkhar Hasanova 
(1918-2004), Fatma Mekhraliyeva (1926-2000), 
Zeynab Khanlarova (b. 1936), Gandab Guliyeva 
(b. 1947), Sakina Ismayilova (b. 1956), and Malak- 
khanim Ayyubova (b. 1963). These singers, along 
with khanandas Shovkat Alakbarova (1922-93) 
and Tukezban Ismayilova (b. 1923), contributed to 
the field of popular music as well: a weighty part of 
their repertoire consisted of songs of Azerbaijani 
composers. Essentially, popular music in Azerbai- 
jan has featured numerous female artists, such as 
Gulara Aliyeva (1933-91), pianist and composer, 
who founded and led the vocal and instrumental 
group, Dan Ulduzu, immensely popular in the 
country in the 1960-8os. 

The first Azerbaijani ballerina, Gamar Almaszade 
(1915-2005) began her career in the 1940s, fol- 
lowed by Leyla Vakilova (1927-99), Rafiga Akhun- 
dova (b. 1931), and Tamilla Shiraliyeva (b. 1946). 
They were all involved in productions of Western 
and national ballets and established themselves as 
choreographers as well. 

Amina Dilbazi (b. 1918), dancer and choreog- 
rapher, is revered for incorporating folk dances in 
an academic format. Since 1959, she has led the 
female dance group Chinar, which is recognized 
nationwide and has toured abroad. Afag Malikova 
(b. 1947) also introduced a type of “academic folk 
dance.” 

Female musicians have been dominant in the field 
of piano performing in Azerbaijan. Firuza Gajar 
(1889-1916), Khadija Gayibova (1893-1938), 
Nazira Shahmirza (1898-1990), Kovkab Safarali- 
yeva(1907-85), and Nigar Usubova (1914-93) were 
the first Azerbaijani women pianists to undergo 
professional academic training and they made 
numerous public appearances. In 1920, Gayibova 
came out with the challenging idea of an “Eastern 
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Conservatory” that focused on learning forms of 
traditional music with a small dose of Western 
training; she was also appointed the head of the 
Department of Eastern Music in the Ministry of 
Enlightenment of Azerbaijan. Under Gayibova’s 
patronage, the Women’s Music and Drama Studio 
was established in Azerbaijan. Gayibova became a 
victim of Stalinist repressions in the Soviet Union, 
and was arrested and shot. Kovkab Safaraliyeva 
established and served as the first director (193 8- 
52) of the Bulbul Special Music School in Baku, 
considered the main starting place for music cadres 
in the country. The repertoire of Elmira Nazirova 
(b. 1928) combines her own works with piano 
masterpieces of Western music. Elmira Safarova 
(1934-1997), Farida Guliyeva (b. 1925), and Tam- 
illa Mahmudova (b. 1931) also pursued produc- 
tive concert careers. Many female pianists made 
remarkable appearances in the international arena, 
for example Adilia Aliyeva (b. 1950), who is the 
president of the International Adilia Aliyeva Piano 
Competition in Gaillard, France (since 1998) and 
the Director of International Higher Music Acad- 
emy in Gaillard (since 2001). A number of female 
musicians were awarded laureateship at interna- 
tional competitions: Valida Suk-Rasulova (b. 1948) 
at the International Marguerite Long and Jacques 
Tibeault Competition in Paris, France (1975); 
Elvina Zeynalova (b. 1950) at the Viotti competi- 
tion in Vercelli, Italy (1977) and the International 
competition in Athens, Greece (1978); Samira 
Ashumova (b. 1963) at the International Music 
Competition in Italy (1990); and Lala Mustafazade 
(b. 1965) at the International Albert Russell Com- 
petition in Epinal, France (1991). 

Azerbaijani women made an important contribu- 
tion in the development of other academic perform- 
ing arts: Zara Jafarova (1929-2005) established an 
organ school, later represented by Tahira Yagubova 
(b. 1942) and Rena Ismayilova (b. 1950). Violinist 
Zahra Guliyeva (b. 1951) pursues a remarkable 
solo career and plays with various international 
orchestras. In 1965-93 the Women’s String Quar- 
tet earned a high reputation in Azerbaijan. Female 
performers on traditional instruments, such as 
Shafiga Eyvazova (b. 1947), playing the kaman- 
cha, a bowed string instrument, also contributed to 
the development of academic music by performing 
works of Azerbaijani composers. 

Jazz, one of the most popular arts in Azerbaijan, 
features a number of female musicians. In 1970, 
Vagif Mustafazade, the founder of the original 
Azerbaijani style of jazz, known as jazz mugham, 
established the vocal group Sevil, which consisted 
of four women and existed until 1978. Later, the 


first female jazz musician to earn wide interna- 
tional recognition appeared in Azerbaijan: Aziza 
(b. 1970), the daughter of Vagif Mustafazade, the 
pianist and composer, who now works together 
with the stars of contemporary jazz, such as Al Di 
Meola, John Pattitucci, and Chick Korea. Aziza’s 
numerous honors include Germany’s prestigious 
Phono Academy award; at the age of 18, she won 
third place in the Thelonious Monk International 
Jazz Piano Competition held in the United States. 
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NiGArR AKHUNDOVA AND AIDA HUSEYNOVA 


Central Asia and Afghanistan 


This entry covers issues of women’s perform- 
ance in public and private settings in Central Asia 
and Afghanistan including performance on tele- 
vision and radio, in theaters and homes, at wed- 
dings and funerals, on state holidays, and at family 
celebrations. 

The cultures of former Soviet Central Asia and 
Afghanistan share many similarities ethnically, lin- 
guistically, religiously, and musically. However, in 
the past century, the two areas have diverged in the 
way that they interact with modernity. The principal 
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contrast between them involves the very salient 
issues of national identity construction following 
the collapse of the Soviet Union for Central Asia, 
and the rise and fall of the Taliban in Afghanistan. 
Nonetheless, there are many common elements 
and symbols in women’s performances as well as 
the common roles that women play in performing 
music, recitation, and gender. 

In an important sense women in Central Asia 
and Afghanistan are actively performing gender on 
a daily basis. They are constantly negotiating ideas 
of femininity as they intersect with discourses of 
national identity, traditional values, constructions 
of modernity, and religious ideals. Women’s per- 
formances are often framed within a concept of 
“tradition,” which locates them firmly in the pri- 
vate sphere, performing for family celebrations 
that often occur in the home. The twentieth cen- 
tury saw a rise in public performances for women 
in what became Soviet Central Asia. When women 
perform within a framed event during which they 
are labeled as a “performer,” the issues of proper 
feminine behavior often come into focus. This 
focus arises from the manner in which performers 
either conform to notions of acceptable femininity 
or negotiate a space for performance that somehow 
subverts pervasive feminine norms as they apply to 
concepts of tradition or religious tenets. 

This entry contrasts public performances, which 
are often mediated through radio or television, or 
distanced by the concert stage, and performances 
that center around the home and family events, 
like weddings, women’s gatherings, and Quranic 
recitation. 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC/MEDIATED 

PERFORMANCE 

The history of Central Asian women in public 
performance is a relatively short one. There is little 
evidence of a push for women to enter the public 
sphere of performance during the period from Rus- 
sian colonization in the mid-nineteenth century to 
the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. From the 1920s, 
which saw the beginning of government campaigns 
for women to remove their veils and enter public 
life, there was a move to find women performers 
to represent Soviet Central Asia. Tamara Hanum 
is probably the most famous of these early per- 
formers; she toured the Soviet Union and abroad 
representing the “exotic” Central Asian woman. 
Afghanistan followed a different timeline. In the 
mid-nineteenth century, Afghans were not dealing 
with Russian colonization. Indian culture greatly 
influenced Afghan musical life at this time, since 
Indian musicians were invited to become court 
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musicians in Afghanistan. The drive for women to 
gain status in public life in Afghanistan came some- 
what later. In the mid-twentieth century, women 
began singing and performing on state radio and 
television there, some before 1959, when public 
appearance without the veil became legal. Afghan 
women, especially in Kabul, became increasingly 
active in public performances until the Soviet inva- 
sion (Sakata 1983). 

One aspect of the legacy of the Soviet Union in 
Central Asia is the presence of women in the media 
and public life. During the Soviet era, women 
gained notoriety on stage, radio, television, and 
film in a way that was previously inconceivable. A 
major aspect of Soviet ideology was gender equal- 
ity in public life. Women were expected to take up 
their places beside men in the fields, in factories, 
and on stage. During the first half of the twentieth 
century, many folk dance troupes and folk orches- 
tras were organized to tour throughout the Soviet 
Union. These touring groups featured women pri- 
marily as dancers and singers. Dance troupes and 
folk orchestras still exist in Central Asia today that 
acknowledge the heritage of these earlier troupes. 
The founding of touring musical groups after the 
Second World War gave rise to many important 
figures in women’s public performance, such as 
Mukaram Turgunbaeva, Gulshod Ataboeva, and 
Viloyat Akilova. Akilova is an interesting case, since 
she is of Bukharan Jewish descent and comes froma 
family with a long legacy of performance. Histori- 
cally, Bukharan Jews comprised a large percentage 
of professional musicians in Central Asia, since the 
status of music was suspect in Islam. Akilova, who 
continues to run dance groups in Tashkent today, 
is a reminder of this legacy, even though most of 
the Bukharan Jews emigrated during the Glasnost 
and post-independence eras. Turgunbaeva is most 
famous for her dance troupe Bahor (Spring), which 
toured widely during the glasnost era. She also stand- 
ardized many Uzbek folk dances and adapted them 
for stage performance. Gulshod Ataboeva is also a 
dancer who began her career as a member of tour- 
ing dance troupes after the Second World War. She 
was most famous for her performances of lapar, a 
dance performed while singing, which was adapted 
for the concert stage during the Soviet era. 

Instrumental music was an area of public per- 
formance that women seemed less drawn to in the 
early Soviet period. Most of the famous female per- 
formers were either singers or dancers, although 
this has changed in recent times. Women have 
gained fame as performers ina variety of genres and 
roles including conductors of folk orchestras, musi- 
cians and singers of “traditional” music, such as 
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the Shashmagqom (classical music from the courts 
of Bukhara), and bakhshis (performers of epic and 
narrative songs). Firuza Abdurahimova, the con- 
ductor of the Sogdiana Folk Orchestra, is one of 
the most successful and famous figures on the folk 
orchestra scene in post-independence Central Asia. 
She was a student of A. Petrossiants, who headed 
the project of adapting traditional instruments of 
Soviet Central Asian Republics for the creation of 
folk orchestras, which began in the 1930s. Abdura- 
himova has continued working with folk orchestras 
and has been pivotal in establishing a place for folk 
orchestras in the post-Soviet era music scene. His- 
torically, women have been thought to take a very 
limited role in the performance of “traditional” 
music. Bakhshis and court musicians were men, 
and as mentioned before, women’s performance 
focused on the home, and the only instrument that 
women played was the frame drum (doira). In the 
Ferghana Valley region, women also played the 
dutar, a two-stringed, fretted lute. Interestingly, 
the dutar has retained its association with feminin- 
ity in professional music and many women have 
become professional performers with state-spon- 
sored ensembles. The doira, although played by 
women in other settings, remains largely a male 
pursuit in public, professional spheres. Malika 
Ziyeeva, a dutar player and teacher at the Uzbek 
State Conservatory, was the first woman instru- 
mentalist to play in the state radio ensemble in the 
1980s, even though women had been singing with 
that ensemble in years past. Women have made 
great strides in recent years as instrumentalists on 
other instruments, including the chang (hammer 
dulcimer), rubab (seven-stringed fretted lute), and 
most of the instruments of the Western symphony 
orchestra, though they tend not to play percussion 
or wind instruments in public. 


WOMEN IN PRIVATE PERFORMANCES 

Despite the active and productive public lives 
that women in Central Asia currently have, there 
is a very pervasive discourse stating that their lives 
and duties center in the home, in accordance with 
“tradition.” Gender separation is conceptualized 
as a very natural behavior that is chosen, rather 
than forced upon women. With the renewed push 
for adherence to “traditional” values that hear- 
ken to a notion of a precolonial history, there is 
a resurgence of “traditional” to’ys (family cel- 
ebrations). The most common occasions for to’ys 
are wedding ceremonies, but they are often held 
for births, circumcisions, and for minor miles- 
tones. Many to’ys are held with separate men’s 
and women’s celebrations. Women performers are 


needed in order to entertain women when they have 
separate celebrations. 

Another occasion that often requires women 
performers is the gap (regular gathering of friends). 
Both men and women hold gaps, but they are usu- 
ally gender segregated. Women’s gaps are often 
held in their homes, though occasionally they may 
be held at restaurants (where men’s gaps are typi- 
cally held). Gaps are usually attended by a cohort 
of people who went to school together or grew up 
in the same neighborhood. These women meet once 
a month to converse, eat, and relax. Women often 
sing and dance at these events and performers are 
frequently invited to entertain the women. 

Wedding musicians in Central Asia are often 
conservatory-trained musicians who play at wed- 
dings to supplement their income as teachers or 
performers in state-sponsored ensembles. This, 
combined with the valorization of professional 
musicians by the Soviet government, means that 
professional musicians do not necessarily have the 
stigma of lower status that often occurs in other 
Islamic cultures, including Afghanistan (for a very 
detailed account of women’s wedding musicians 
in Herat, see Doubleday 1988). Nonetheless, in 
former Soviet Central Asia, there is a hierarchy 
of prestige within the music world. Performing at 
weddings is seen as less desirable than perform- 
ing on concert stages and the radio, because of the 
late hours and the alcohol that is often present at 
wedding celebrations. Wedding performers in this 
region need a diverse repertoire, because the wed- 
ding celebration as it is currently practiced in urban 
Central Asia usually features modern songs and 
dances combined with traditional ones. Performers 
are expected to play traditional tunes such as tan- 
ovar, songs for specific rituals such as kelin salom 
(the greeting of the bride), and also to perform pop 
songs (usually accompanied by recordings). 

Beyond the sphere of the to’y, women have also 
been called upon as professional mourners dur- 
ing funerals, to give prayers for healing, and for 
Quranic recitation. The ability to recite Qur’an is 
thought to be an attractive trait for a woman anda 
sign that she is refined and “traditional” (two char- 
acteristics considered desirable in a daughter and 
a wife). Currently, there are women’s madrassahs 
(religious schools) in the Ferghana Valley that are 
drawing many students. Women are often called 
upon to read Quran for other women who may 
need prayers, healing, or blessings on their home. 
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Egypt and Turkey (including Ottoman) 


Known as cengi and kiécek in Turkey, ghawdazi 
and khawal in Egypt, public performers have always 
occupied an equivocal position in their own cultural 
milieu as well as in Western cultures. Few profes- 
sions during the Ottoman Empire evoked as much 
adoration and derision, desire and disapprobation. 
This ambivalent attitude toward public performers 
continues to prevail today in many cultures of the 
Middle East, and is generated in part by subjection 
to the Western gaze. For the European travelers 
who toured the provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
few images imposed such a formidable confronta- 
tion with gender, race, and sexuality as the public 
performer. She was sought after, watched, studied, 
and made a prominent feature in Europeans’ jour- 
nals, memoirs, poetry, and prose. In these writings, 
the Western imperial sentiment revealed a profound 
ambiguity toward the dancers. Also important to 
note, however, is that this process of representation 
by the West for the West had some influence on 
the dancers’ position in their own culture. Euro- 
pean perception, validated by Western imperialism, 
interacted with indigenous views on the status of 
public performers, affecting their reception within 
their native environment. A further challenge to the 
European gaze was that the profession of public 
performers included men as well as women. With 
their sexist and patriarchal notions about women, 
European visitors to the Orient sought to reconcile 
the anxiety engendered by the spectacle by resort- 
ing to masculinist strategies of sexual conquest. 
Such strategies, however, were not possible in the 
case of male performers who engendered further 
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vilification of European sensibility and morals since 
the male sex of the performers violated European 
notions concerning the public performance of gen- 
der and the social codes governing the display of 
the male body. This entry offers some explication 
of the names used for dancers in Egypt and Tur- 
key and examines some important moments in the 
history of public performers in Ottoman times, 
comments on belly dance, which many regard as 
the contemporary equivalent of public dances of 
the previous centuries, and discusses performance 
practices in the Turkish Republic. 


CENGI, KOCEK, GHAWAZI, AND KHAWAL 

The appellations for dancers are culturally equiv- 
ocal in Arabic and Turkish. Khawal, for example, is 
the Egyptian Arabic term for a male dancer. In his 
famous work, Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, first published in 1836, Edward Lane 
informs us that the khawals had colleagues, the 
gink, who were generally Jewish, Armenian, Greek, 
or Turkish. What often inhibits critics, researchers, 
and scholars is that public performers (including 
the male dancers) were often available for sexual 
hire. In Turkey, male performers were known as 
kécek, meaning “little camel colt.” According to 
some sources (Jakob Salomo Bartholdy’s account 
of his travels in Turkey from the early nineteenth 
century is one such source), the ethnicity of this 
class of male performers in the Ottoman Empire 
was made up again mostly of Greeks, Armenians, 
and Jews, since a Turkish man would not deign to 
be a public performer. In both Turkey and Egypt 
the names once used for male dancers are now 
mostly derogatory and signify homosexuals. In 
Arabic khawal is clearly a reference to a gay man 
and in contemporary Turkey a kdcek covers both 
transvestites and transsexuals. 

Similarly, ghawazi, the general term by which 
female dancers were known in Egypt during most of 
the nineteenth century, has now become derogatory 
as it implies an infamous and dishonorable woman 
of questionable morality. Providing explications 
for the origins or etymologies of the term ghawdazi 
has been an assignment favored by many research- 
ers on Middle Eastern dance. According to some 
researchers, the term appears after the advent of 
Islam and its etymology can be traced to the Arabic 
ghawa, to be enamoured. A more popular assertion 
is that the ghawdzi were a special tribe that formed 
as a result of the Roma migrations from the Indian 
subcontinent. Interestingly, the school that wants 
the ghawazi to originally derive from the “gyp- 
” a term that is problematic, and fortunately 
almost obsolete, does not identify the male dancers 
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as also derived from the same “tribe.” Scholars and 
dance enthusiasts from the West invest the women 
dancers of the Ottoman past with a certain lore 
that speaks to the neo-Romantic imagination that 
wants the dancer of the East to be free of social 
constraints, and to exist in “unruly” margins that 
do not comply with social strictures. This is how 
the Roma were constructed in the popular Euro- 
pean imagination when it was not busy construct- 
ing them as threatening and immoral vagabonds. 
However, in the local cultures as well the public 
performers were forced to inhabit an identity 
that seemed unattached, free from ordinary social 
constraints. 

To complicate matters even more, the term ‘alma 
(pl. ‘awalim) seems to have become an adopted 
name for dancers, once the ghawdzi began to be 
subject to legislative constraints. The ‘awdlim were 
learned women singers who enjoyed great respect 
since their singing perpetuated an old oral tradi- 
tion that might even be connected to the qayna 
(pl. gaynat), the pre-Islamic slave singers. Appar- 
ently, the ‘awdlim sang behind a wooden lattice 
so they would not be visible, a custom that draws 
attention to visibility as engendering contamina- 
tion. Hearing, on the other hand, classifies as a noble 
sense. Since the conflation of the terms ghawdzi and 
awalim might be related to Muhammad ‘Ali’s prohi- 
bition in 1834 (see the section that follows), which 
forced ghawazi to claim they were awalim so as to 
escape banishment, and with European demand for 
their services increasing, then the confusion over 
awalim and ghawazi might also have relevant and 
interesting colonial underpinnings. The ‘alma was 
able to sing and recite classical poetry and social- 
ize with learned men. Her art implied a form of 
scholarship. She was also a courtesan and a gifted 
dancer. 


HISTORICAL MOMENTS 

In a footnote to his chapter on Egypt’s public 
dancers, Edward Lane informs us that in early June 
1834, the city’s ghawdzi were exiled to Upper Egypt 
by Egypt’s pasha, Muhammad ‘Ali, an Albanian- 
born soldier in the Ottoman sultan’s army (Lane 
1966, 384). Muhammad ‘Ali was motivated by a 
keen commitment to modernize Egypt and increase 
revenues. Examined in the context of colonial dis- 
course, a non-Western ruler’s ambition to “mod- 
ernize” his “Oriental” state is likely to imply some 
sort of genuflection to the imposition of the techno- 
logical and cultural superiority of Western Europe. 
Indeed, he proceeded to make his reforms follow- 
ing the propositions of European advisors brought 
especially to lend their expertise in constructing 
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a new, Westernized, industrialized, and fortified 
Egypt. Nonetheless, as Leila Ahmed indicates, these 
developments “in their immediate impact, both 
Western economic advances and Muhammad Ali’s 
policies adversely affected some women, particu- 
larly lower-class urban and rural women” (1992, 
131). However, Ahmed does not refer to the Cairene 
dancers, so their social position and the nature of 
their profession remain unexplored. Nevertheless, 
what emerges from Ahmed’s silence on the issue 
is that the fate of the ghawdzi became entangled in 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s eagerness to acquire Eureopean 
technological means. The dancers’ banishment to 
Upper Egypt was, perhaps, a measure to alleviate 
the pasha’s embarrassment at his country’s popu- 
lar arts and customs and appease the Europeans, 
since the poor impression that many foreign visi- 
tors claimed to have of the dancers had become leg- 
endary. By 1845, James Augustus St. John voiced 
a generally accepted opinion that “many travellers 
affect to have been much disgusted by the perfor- 
mances of the Ghazeeyeh” (1845, 270). 

The opprobrium perceived by the Western gaze to 
mark the dancers’ movement scandalized some trav- 
elers and stimulated their negative accounts (voiced 
in tandem with indulgence in the pleasures of their 
performance), turning the dance into lascivious 
spectacle instead of an indispensable and beloved 
cultural institution. The ghawdzi were crucial at 
celebrations such as wedding parties, festivals, and 
circumcision ceremonies, where their artistic con- 
tribution was greatly valued. Sophie Lane-Poole, 
Edward Lane’s sister, visited Egypt in 1842 with 
her famous brother and attended the royal wed- 
ding of Muhammad ‘Ali’s daughter, Zaynab. Lane- 
Poole, in a detailed record of her observations at 
the wedding, describes singing and dancing as such 
significant parts of the ceremony that performances 
lasted entire days for a whole week. This particu- 
lar account is evidence of a recognized and widely 
accepted dance aesthetic in mid-nineteenth-century 
Egypt that determined the character of public dance 
performances (Fraser 2002, 37). 


BELLY DANCING 

Belly dance, danse du ventre, Middle Eastern 
dance, Oriental dance, and the Greek and Turk- 
ish ciftetelli refer to widely varying interpretations 
of a related dance idiom. In their representation 
of hybrid art forms, all these terms are, however, 
fraught with political problems that are quite tell- 
ing in themselves. Belly dance, for example, relays 
a sad history since, along with danse du ventre, 
it evokes the immersion of an art form into a 
Western culture and its absorption into a male 
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heterosexist discourse. Danse du ventre denotes 
the French colonial conquest of Algeria and Tunisia 
as well as other regions of the Middle East, so it is 
redolent with imperial soldiers’ heterosexual pur- 
suit of hedonist fulfillment on colonized women’s 
bodies. Such pursuit is what motivated the printing 
of postcards that Malek Alloula makes the subject 
of his anticolonial project The Colonial Harem. 
With regard to Oriental dance, this seems to be one 
of those interesting paradigms that conflate auto- 
exoticization and colonial dynamics. The English 
term is a translation of the Arabic raqs sharqi, 
which indicates that in the Arab world, especially in 
Egypt, this is a dance of the “East.” This designa- 
tion may result from an Arabic adoption of the 
European identification “Dance of the East,” 
since this was the most widely experienced form 
of native dance in cafés frequented by Westerners 
who referred to it as such. Rags sharqi and belly 
dance have come to be used interchangeably and 
both derive from the danse du ventre of the early 
Orientalists. The denotations of “belly dance,” 
however, underwent a major transformation when 
it was appropriated by Hollywood as conjuring 
notions of exoticism, eroticism, and feminine mys- 
tic allure. In this appropriation belly dance lost 
much of its potential for female expression and 
psychic exploration in the kinaesthetic realm. 
Finally, Middle Eastern dance is vague and as a 
term too reliant on Western military provenance. 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES IN THE TURKISH 

REPUBLIC 

Belly dance retains its great popularity and is 
often a favorite feature in Istanbul nightclubs and 
tourist venues across Turkey. Its reception as a 
solo, improvisational dance remains ambivalent 
despite the fact that its movement vocabulary is 
widely adopted when dancing at celebrations, 
especially weddings. It is important to note that 
folkloric groups and associations that promote 
the study and dissemination of the various Turk- 
ish traditions sometimes refuse to include it in their 
programs since there is a general discomfort with 
the way the solo dancer is displayed through the 
movement. Nevertheless, there are companies, 
including the Turkish State Folk Dance Ensemble, 
that include the ¢iftetelli in their repertoire, where 
it is often performed by a group of female dancers 
so as to neutralize the charge that an improvised, 
sensuous dance may generate. In such ventures, the 
dancers appear in orientalized costumes and dance 
in stylized sometimes balletic steps a version of the 
dance that is not improvisational and does not pro- 
voke with any undue sensuality. 


This sanitization seems intended to remedy the 
Orientalist tensions often evoked by this dance, thus 
making it safe for consumption by Turkish and for- 
eign audiences who do not wish to be assaulted by an 
extravagant and lurid demonstration of “Eastness” 
associated with a certain past that has no place in 
modernity and progress. Such rendering of tradi- 
tional performance is also a reminder that all per- 
formance in Turkey today takes place underneath 
the stern gaze of Kemal Atatiirk (1881-1938), the 
founding father and first president of the Turkish 
Republic. His vision of a unified and modernized 
Turkey with a strong national identity has left a leg- 
acy of strict policies regulating cultural practices. In 
his programs of reform, Atatiirk tried to extinguish 
remnants of Turkey’s Ottoman past and resurrect 
out of Ottoman ashes the secular, unified nation of 
Turkey, inhabited predominantly by a single lin- 
guistic and ethnic group. Artistic endeavor on the 
level of public dance performances is informed by 
and, in turn, informs Atatiirk’s vision in multifari- 
ous ways. The immensely rich traditions of the vari- 
ous regions that lie within the present geographical 
borders of the country are often presented by folk 
groups as various sides of a single “Turkishness.” 
Loyal to “Turkism,” the Turkish State Folk Dance 
Ensemble performs polished, stylized, and highly 
gender specific dances from various traditions. A 
popular approach in these performances is to fix 
traditional gender roles into an austere form that 
is never transgressed: the men embody gallantry, 
valiance, and physical strength while the women 
are modest but lively, demure yet eloquent. 

Along with the ¢iftetelli, dances from Trabezon, 
zeybek from the Izmir region, and numerous other 
dances all meant to celebrate the colorful Turkish 
mosaic, performing groups also include semah, 
the ecstatic dance of Sufi worship. Atatiirk banned 
Sufi religious activities in 1925 with the goal of secu- 
larizing the state and liberating it from the religious 
fetters of various groups whose existence threatened 
the homogeneity of the state he wanted to create. 
Nonetheless, semah did survive the prohibition 
and today provides a most intriguing, appealing, 
and sought after ritual-turned-spectacle. The Mev- 
levi and the Bektasi-Alevi practise two of the best 
known forms of semah in contemporary Turkey but 
only the Bektasi-Alevi include female participation. 

The state’s attempts to reconstitute folk culture 
so that it represents a core identity contrast with 
traditional performances that play an organic role 
in the lives of the various ethnic groups of the 
Republic. These vernacular performances continue 
to follow trajectories related to but not exclusively 
determined by the national agenda. For example, 
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although taboo by today’s standards, the kocek 
performances of the Ottoman past survive in a gen- 
eration of singers who defy sexual norms and play 
openly with gender. Most notable are Biilent Ersoy, 
a flamboyant transsexual singer, and the camp and 
well-spoken Zeki Mirren, artists who disrupt norms 
and open avenues of artistic expression that lead 
away from the austerity of state policy, allowing 
audiences to imagine extraordinary possibilities, 
something that audiences have always expected of 
artists. 
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STAVROS STAVROU KARAYANNI 


The Gulf and Saudi Arabia 


The primary female entertainers in Saudi Arabia 
and the Arabian Gulf region are those in women’s 
wedding ensembles, groups with usually 8-12 mem- 
bers (but sometimes over 20) who sing and play 
the frame drums (fardt, sing. tar). In central Arabia 
(Najd), these performers are known as taqqdqat 
(sing. taqgqdqa) or in Gulf dialect, daggagat. The 
term comes from the verb “to beat” which is fitting 
since taqqaqat traditionally play only drums. Con- 
sequently, in Bahrain the word al-‘addba (counter) 
is often used as a title preceding the name of the 
band leader. In the Hijaz region of Saudi Arabia, 
along the Red Sea coasts, these wedding musi- 
cians are most commonly referred to as mutribdat, 
a term for professional “singers” found in other 
Arab lands. That those in the Hijaz use a pan-Arab 
term rather than the Najdi term for wedding sing- 
ers manifests the significant foreign influence in the 
Hijaz-Mecca region. 

Although still employed as a descriptor today, 
the word taqqdaq4t is considered derogatory. Under 
Wahhabi/Salafi Islam, which frowns upon musical 
activities, an Arab woman of the Gulf or Peninsula 
would never become a wedding musician. Thus, 
most taqqdaqat or their ancestors were poor immi- 
grants largely from Africa, although many in the 
Hijaz and United Arab Emirates came from Yemen. 
These wedding musicians, who lived modestly and 
survived on the largesse of their patrons, were con- 
sidered low class, uneducated, and unsophisticated. 
Consequently, most wedding singers today prefer 
to be referred to as mutribdt, like the great singers 
of the Mashrigq, not as “unrefined” taqqdqdat of the 
Arabian past. 

The primary instruments of these singers are 
frame drums, that is, large tambourines without 
jingles. In Saudi Arabia the drums are of various 
diameters, but in the Gulf region, all drums are usu- 
ally the same size and may have some small camel 
bells (barashim) attached to the inside frame: this 
came from men’s sea music traditions. Each group 
is usually comprised of members from the same 
family who learn their craft empirically, by rote. 
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This is understandable since musicians’ children are 
regularly at performances and often heat the drums 
between songs so as to tighten the skin drum heads 
that loosen during play. 

A soloist (taqqaqa or mutriba) is featured; she 
sings in a call and response pattern with the group. 
Sometimes she will play the “#d (lute), or in recent 
decades, an electronic keyboard (org) has been 
added to the hand drums. More elaborate ensem- 
bles include a Western drum set and violins or the 
women singers might be accompanied by the play- 
ing of male instrumentalists who are in an adjoin- 
ing room, their sound carried through speakers 
into the all-female wedding party. Increasingly, it 
has become common to forego all live musicians 
and hire a disk jockey who will play pre-recorded 
taqqdaqat and popular music. Disk jockeys can be 
male or female, but a male will not be permitted in 
the same room as female guests. 

Along with party songs for dancing, frequently 
from the khibti duple meter genre, taqqdaqat/ 
mutribat sing processional wedding songs known 
as ziffd, or in Kuwait and Bahrain these are some- 
times referred to as dezzd. In earlier times dezzd and 
ziffa music was performed as the bride was escorted 
from her home to her marriage room, which was 
often part of the groom’s family residence. As the 
musicians sing and play, the procession proceeds 
with female wedding guests joining in the singing 
and producing high-pitched trills known as yebub, 
zagharid, or ghatarif depending on the locale of the 
event. Today, the taqqdqat perform these proces- 
sional pieces while accompanying the bride into the 
main celebration venue which can be a room in a 
private home or courtyard or, in urban areas, in 
a hotel or the many banquet halls constructed for 
such events. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, peo- 
ple in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf adopted the Egyp- 
tian practice of having a khasha, an isolated stage 
area with a chair for the bride. Once the bride is 
seated, the groom and his groom’s men enter and 
they may be accompanied by an all-male ensemble 
of singers and drummers, but if not, the taqgqdqat 
will perform ziffa, or in the Gulf dezzd or ‘ashuri 
for this procession. After a brief period in front of 
the guests, the bridal party departs, at which point, 
the musicians resume the stage from where they 
have been playing for a few hours before the bride 
entered. Throughout the night, often until dawn, 
the guests continue dancing to popular songs that 
often employ old Peninsula rhythmic modes or a 
few traditional songs. 

Taqqaqat have always been well paid for each 
event, that is, relative to their class, place, and time 
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in history, and they have been privately appreciated 
for their contribution to these culturally significant 
wedding parties. Over the years, some have gained 
substantial fame and their mere presence at a wed- 
ding manifests and contributes to the status of the 
family. Famous taqqdqat/mutribat of the 1960s 
and 1970s who are still recalled today include the 
Saudis Ibtisam Lutfi, Itab, and Tuha. Ibtisim, who 
died in the 1980s, was of Uzbeki ethnic heritage. 
The blind singer-musician lived in the mountain 
Hijazi city of Taif. She was highly esteemed, the only 
female performer whose songs were ever broadcast 
on National Saudi Radio. ‘tab, whose heritage is 
African, gained fame throughout many regions of 
the Arab world since she recorded in Kuwait at stu- 
dios with a wide distribution. She eventually went 
to Cairo to run her own nightclub and now resides 
in the United Arab Emirates. Taha is still one of the 
most admired wedding singers of the Hijaz. She was 
born in the Eastern Province of Saudi Arabia, but it 
is believed that her heritage is Indian. She is noted 
as a gifted ‘id player and singer as well as com- 
poser. Indeed, the famous Kuwaiti artist Abdulla 
Rashid has recorded at least one of her composi- 
tions. More current notable Hijazi wedding groups 
include those of Shaft‘a, Tahra, and Sara ‘Uthman. 
Although they are far from traditional, the Amasi 
group are also popular among the stylish youth. The 
ensemble is known for their state-of-the-art techni- 
cal performances with a lead singer who will dance 
on the stage in a sultry Western pop style. They are 
all of Moroccan origin. Popular Saudi taqqdaqat in 
the Riyadh-Najdi region include the ensembles of 
Madi, Izbayida, ‘Aniid, and Nadiba. 

In Kuwait, Uda al-Muhni was a brilliant wed- 
ding performer who died in the 1980s. Likewise, 
‘Aisha al-Marta, a blind singer of great longevity, 
was also well esteemed. Fatima, whose mother was 
a daggdga, is the leading female wedding singer 
today of traditional songs in Kuwait. 

From Muharrag island in Bahrain are the famous 
groups of Khamisa bint Rihan, Fatima al-Khada- 
riyya, and ‘A’isha bint Idris. Until the last quarter 
of the twentieth century, ensembles that date back 
many decades were active in the region of East Rifa, 
such as those of Umm Zayed and Umm Rashid. 
Manama island is home to the famous groups of 
Fayriiz and Sharifa bint Ibrahim al-Qaysi. 

Since the 1970s and the coming of oil wealth to 
the region, well respected singers of the Arab world 
have been hired to perform at the same events as the 
taqqaqat and mutribat. At the weddings of more 
wealthy families, it is common to hear famous 
pan-Arab singers such as Nancy ‘Ajram and Elissa. 
However, often favored are entertainers from the 
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Peninsula such as Nawal from Kuwait and ‘Ahlam 
from the United Arab Emirates, who is from a fam- 
ily of daggagat. Both singers perform commercial 
khaliji music. 
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Iran 


Throughout Iranian history, the position of 
female musicians has constantly been challenged 
by conservative religious attitudes because of the 
belief that women and music have a great power 
over the minds of men. Female musicians, however, 
have been among the most important entertainers 
at courts from pre-Islamic times up to the beginning 
of the twenty-first century; their presence is well 
represented in Persian art and poetry. 

While during the Achaemenid period (558-330 
B.C.E.) female dancers, instrumentalists, acrobats 
and jugglers entertained guests at the bazm (feast) 
(Huyse 2005, 211, Melikian-Chirvani 1992, 95- 
6), the Sassanian period (224-651 C.E.) witnessed 
the flourishing of women minstrels. In the court, 
minstrels occupied an elevated status in the retinue 
and were represented in the class of courtiers along 
with scribes, physicians, and astronomers (Boyce 
1957, 21). 

Female musicians continued to enjoy an elevated 
status in the nomadic cultural tradition of the Per- 
sian dynasties of Turco-Mongol origin (eleventh- 


sixteenth centuries), where women enjoyed an 
important place in social and political activities 
and, to a certain extent, even during the first 
century in which Shit Islam was instituted as the 
state religion by the Safavids (sixteenth—-eighteenth 
centuries). Female musicians and dancers, in fact, 
performed inside and outside the court (Matthee 
2000, 139-40). 

In the late Safavid period, as the ‘ulam@ gained 
more power with the enforcement of the Shari'a, 
Shah Sulayman (r. 1666-94) banned wine, danc- 
ing girls, and female musicians from his court. Shah 
Sultan Husayn (r. 1694-1722) subsequently issued 
edicts forbidding music and dance in all social gath- 
erings (Babayan 1996, 117). 

As music performances were gradually reduced 
to private and semi-clandestine events, solo sing- 
ing accompanied by small ensembles became domi- 
nant. Furthermore, since the religious authorities 
forbade Muslims from practicing music, the pro- 
fession became mostly monopolized by Jewish and 
Armenian communities (Loeb 1972, 3-15). 

However, when the Qajar rulers (1779-1924) 
revitalized the bazm tradition, music flourished 
at the court of Fath ‘Ali Shah (r. 1797-1834) and 
Nasir al-Din Shah (r. 1848-96). The court of Fath 
‘Alt Shah included two celebrated female troupes; 
one was led by Ustad (master) Mina and the other 
by Ustad Zuhra (‘Azud al-Dawla 1997, 46-7). 

In urban settings, popular entertainers known as 
the dasta-yi mutrib performed for all-male or all- 
female audiences. These troupes, composed of mem- 
bers who belong to an extended family named after 
their leader, could be all-male, all-female, or mixed; 
in the latter case the male instrumentalists were 
usually blind (Mu‘ayyir al-Mamialik 1972, 39). 

The introduction of Western music and the 1906 
Constitutional Revolution brought new forms of 
expressions to a modernizing society. In urban set- 
tings, public concerts staged by women took place 
during soirées in the open-air “garden-parties” or 
in reception rooms. Reserved for an all-male audi- 
ence, non-Muslim women were the only women 
permitted to attend (R. Khaliqi 2002, i, 320-1). 
Although Qamar al-Mulak Vaziri (1905-59) was 
the first female performer who, unveiled, held a 
public concert in 1924 (Z. Khaliqi 2000, 83-6), 
women were still veiled and segregated in public. 

The economic and social changes that Iran under- 
went under Pahlavi rule (1925-79), along with 
the Western impact, favored improvements in the 
conditions of women (Keddie 2003, 91-2). The 
lifting of the veil by Riza Shah in 1936 allowed 
for more open and public performances of women 
to take place. Many professional female singers 
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achieved fame thanks to recordings and radio per- 
formances. The last two decades of Muhammad 
Riza Shah (r. 1941-79) — characterized by a rapid 
modernization and a preference for Western cul- 
ture — saw the opening of Western style theaters 
and night-clubs, which became the principal ven- 
ues for female professional entertainers. Women, 
furthermore, gradually began to perform all genres 
of music in public. 

The return of Shari‘a and the Islamic codes after 
the 1979 Revolution changed the situation of 
women; women singing as soloists or dancing 
before audiences that included men were once again 
forbidden (Youssefzadeh 2000, 38-40). Although 
women were no longer present in the media and 
in live performances, the very intention of abolish- 
ing music in public life led to an increasing practice 
of music-making within the family circle, where 
women and men participated equally. 

The election of President Khatami in 1997, who 
promised moderation and less social control over 
women, led to a revived official interest in music. 
Festivals are organized for all-female musicians 
and audiences. Thus, although female musicians 
continue to be the focus of religious and political 
debates, and their musical activities subjected to 
restraints, their status has notably improved. 
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AMENEH YOUSSEFZADEH 


ARTS: PERFORMERS AND PERFORMING GROUPS 


South Asia 


Women in South Asia have contributed to the 
musical landscape in diverse social and musical set- 
tings in India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. Written 
and pictorial evidence from the sixteenth through 
the late nineteenth centuries indicates that women 
played significant roles in dance and music. A 
hereditary matrilineal tradition in music main- 
tained into the twentieth century prepared Muslim 
and Hindu women performers in India to entertain 
men in royal and feudal courts and private gather- 
ings (mebfil). Their performances involved vocal 
music and dance, often carrying an erotic theme, 
which they delivered by expressing lyrical meaning 
of poetry and song, developing melodic and rhyth- 
mic ideas, and using dance movements and ges- 
tures (abhinaya). Their primary music and dance 
genres included the vocal forms thumri, dadra, and 
ghazal, along with the dance form kathak. Thumri 
and dadra at that time were associated with love 
songs in which rhythmic elements were empha- 
sized. Ghazal, which uses recited and sung Urdu 
and Persian poetry, was especially popular in the 
nineteenth-century courts. Kathak, adopted from 
a local storytelling tradition (kathd, story) and a 
Hindu temple dance practice, was fused with dances 
of Persian dancing girls in the Muslim courts. The 
professional women who performed kathak were 
typically skilled in both music and dance and were 
sometimes referred to as dancing girls or nautch 
girls (from nach, dance). Many of the female per- 
formers were also identified with the Urdu name 
for courtesan, taw@ if. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, profes- 
sional women were faced with changes in social and 
musical practices — affecting musical transmission 
and performance — that resonated throughout the 
twentieth century. There was widespread adoption 
of values expressed by European missionaries and 
British and South Asian social reformers who led 
campaigns to end professional women’s practices in 
music and dance. A developing educational system 
provided opportunities for women from a wider 
range of social classes (notably middle- and upper- 
class families) to study music and dance, leading 
to the increasing involvement of non-hereditary 
artists in performance. Finally, the development of 
widely successful film industries, the establishment 
of All India Radio and then Radio Pakistan, pub- 
lic theaters in urban centers, and local recording 
industries, gave both hereditary and non-hereditary 
women new opportunities for public performance. 
The musical skill demonstrated by professional 
women, along with their long-standing identity 
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as entertainers, gave them authority in these new 
contexts even while they were socially stigmatized 
during the twentieth century. At the same time, 
some non-hereditary musicians ultimately gained a 
degree of success in public performance that rivaled 
that of the hereditary musicians. 

During the early twentieth century the musical 
genres women had been performing, including 
thumri, dadra, and ghazal, were identified with 
what became known as “light classical” music. The 
light classical style can be characterized by its dual 
connection with music of formal structures estab- 
lished and maintained in elite musical and social 
circles and folk styles that are found in more infor- 
mal social settings. Until the mid-twentieth century, 
the so-called “high classical” musical styles, espe- 
cially khyal, were shared among male musical mas- 
ters (ustdds) within a hereditary system (gharand) 
that controlled the transmission of musical styles. 
Increasingly, female musicians sought and gained 
access to their systems and knowledge by associ- 
ating with specific ustads who could teach them 
khyal in the style of their gharand (a few women 
also learned an older musical form, dhrupad). 

Among Muslim professional women, the most 
widely performed genre remains the Urdu ghazal. 
This poetic and musical genre was introduced to 
the region in the thirteenth century by Muslim 
conquerors and is historically associated with Sufi 
devotional genres. Using an expressed connection 
to the beloved, the poetry simultaneously links the 
listener to erotic, mystical and philosophical senti- 
ments. It was thus popular in court settings, such 
as Lucknow, where the courtesan’s entertainment 
for their patrons was both erotic and intellectual. 
In some North Indian cities, notably Lucknow and 
Delhi, and especially among the Muslim elite, sup- 
port for performances by tawa@ if continued through 
the twentieth century. The women were invited to 
dance kathak and sing ghazal in private clubs; their 
renditions of Urdu poetry among members of the 
social and cultural elite made them “partners of 
the cultural elite, even as they remained socially 
inferior and apart from the domestic circle of their 
patrons’ families” (Qureshi 2001, 100). 

One of the earliest singers to popularize ghazal was 
Begum Akhtar (1914-74), widely known in India, 
Pakistan, and the diaspora. Born into a hereditary 
musical family in Faizabad in Uttar Pradesh, her 
mother was the professional singer Mushtari. She 
moved to Calcutta where she experienced rigorous 
musical instruction, musical patronage, and oppor- 
tunities for performance in public arenas including 
the stage, radio, film, and commercial recording. 
During the 1930s she was employed in numerous 


north Indian establishments, from Kashmir to Ram- 
pur to Bombay (Mumbai), where she performed for 
patrons in elite social circles. Her public career was 
abandoned briefly when she married one of her 
patrons in the mid-1940s but she returned to pub- 
lic performance in 1949. Begum Akhtar recorded 
not only ghazal, but thumri, dadra, and other “light 
classical” forms. In the same era Malika Pukhraj, 
born in Jammu, was especially known for her 
ghazal as well. She was a court singer and compan- 
ion of the Maharaja Hari Singh from age nine until 
eighteen, when she moved to Pakistan and contin- 
ued to perform for many years. In the next genera- 
tion, Iqbal Bano (b. 1938) was raised in Delhi but 
moved to Pakistan where she has been known for 
her ghazals, as well as dadra, thumri, and filmi git 
(film songs); Farida Khanum was born in Calcutta, 
raised in Amritsar, but also moved to Pakistan 
where she performed for many years. The recorded 
ghazal became a separate popular song genre that 
was connected to the film songs (recorded by play- 
back singers) and to the recording industry (where 
female ghazal performers were heard on cassettes 
and then compact discs). 

Thumri, also historically associated with women’s 
performance traditions, emerged as a forum for 
expressing erotic and devotional ideas (connected 
to Krana worship) and was performed by cour- 
tesans in the court and private club setting dur- 
ing the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Among the Muslim performers in the courts and 
on the public stage who contributed to the popu- 
larity of thumri are women such as Begum Akhtar, 
Rasoolan Bai of Benaras, and Roshanara Begum, 
student of Ustad Abdul Karim Khan of the Kirana 
gharana. Throughout the twentieth century the 
genre gradually adopted a more sentimental iden- 
tity and was subsequently appropriated by a wide 
range of performers, both women and men, who 
now sing thumri in diverse settings in salons and 
concert halls and on commercial recordings. 

The so-called “high classical” vocal forms in 
the Hindustani tradition, khyal and dhrupad, are 
genres that both Muslim and Hindu female vocal- 
ists had to gain access to in the early years of the 
twentieth century by stepping outside their social 
place as professional singers of light classical music. 
They accomplished this as activist students and 
performers who sought ustads of the high classi- 
cal tradition, and chose performing styles and ven- 
ues that were known in these elite musical circles. 
Later, families of hereditary and non-hereditary 
musicians took the same stance, seeking teachers 
for their talented daughters. Among the Muslim 
singers who are especially known for their khyal 
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singing are Roshanara Begum and, in a later gen- 
eration, Parveen Sultana. Born in Assam, Parveen 
Sultana was encouraged by her musician father to 
sing. She studied in her home state and Bombay and 
has had an active performing career singing khyal 
as well as film songs on the national and interna- 
tional stage, as playback singer, and on commercial 
recordings. 

In the contemporary music scene today in India 
and Pakistan, music is often circulated through 
commercial recordings, radio, films, and television. 
Among the most popular musical forms for Muslim 
women to perform remain ghazal and thumri. Both 
forms have been more widely adopted by men in 
recent years and have been adjusted by all to be used 
broadly in the contemporary musical and social 
scene, which includes a popular music industry that 
contributes to both film production and commer- 
cial recording. Recordings are influenced by South 
Asian film styles as well as international popular 
music, from United Kingdom-based bhangra to 
rock. In Pakistan, Abida Parvin (b. 1954) may be 
the most widely known female performer whose 
renditions of the devotional song genre gawwéli 
have moved women into another spotlight that was 
once exclusively a male domain. Born in Sindh, she 
studied with Ustad Salamat Ali Khan, and is known 
in Pakistan, and internationally through the media, 
not only for her renditions of qgawwéali but also her 
ghazal and her kdafi, a Sindhi mystical poetic form 
that she performs in a popular style using harmo- 
nium and local drums. 

For many women, the film and recording indus- 
tries have replaced the patronage system of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that provided 
opportunities for them to perform professionally. 
The women who were able to maintain a degree 
of success as musicians during the twentieth cen- 
tury performed not only in private clubs in the early 
years and then on the stage, but also in the film 
industry. In both the twentieth and twenty-first cen- 
turies, their roles as playback singers and on com- 
mercial recordings have helped the public in India 
and Pakistan recognize their musical contributions 
first, and put aside the period when women’s music 
was identified almost exclusively as a stigmatized 
profession. 
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JENNIFER C. Post 


Arts: Poets and Poetry 


Afghanistan 


Contemporary Afghan women’s poetry is divided 
into two languages and two styles: Dari and Pashto 
and the ghazal (lyrical poem) and landays (the short 
ones, a series of couplets). Despite this linguistic and 
stylistic divide, the thematic content of the poetry 
remains the same as women articulate through a 
chain of laments in their native tongues a narrative 
of the last 40 years of war and gender oppression 
in Afghanistan. 

Alarge volume ofthecontemporary poetry written 
by Afghan women in Dari is composed outside the 
borders of Afghanistan in neighboring Iran. Dari- 
speaking poets have adopted traditional Persian 
techniques of poetry writing and reciting. Women’s 
poetry written in Dari is written in the form of the 
ghazal composed of shers (couplets). The style of 
the poem, ghazal, refers in Persian to the final cry of 
a hunted deer, an element that may contribute to the 
thematic value of Dari poetry written by women. 
Poetry written in Dari is primarily concerned with 
illicit and unattainable love, but can refer to either 
a divine or an earthbound love. Afghan women in 
exile use the ghazal form most frequently to express 
melancholy and yearning for their homeland, fam- 
ily, and identity. Dari poetry is particularly prolific 
amongst transnational communities. 

Pashto women’s poetry is traditionally recited as 
couplets or landays, with two verses comprised of 
between nine and thirteen syllables. The thematic 
content of Pashto women’s oral poetry revolves 
around themes of honor, love, and death. The 
landays are often vocalized as a lament of the 
female condition within Pashto communities. 
Recurring themes, embedded within the afore- 
mentioned themes, include objection to the choice 
of spouse and to the condition of their gender 
rather than the illicit love of their Dari counter- 
parts. At the time of the Soviet invasion, the seman- 
tics of poetry of Pashto women in exile changed 
to that of lamenting their tribal existence and the 
landays began to express themes of mourning the 
loss of their Pashto female identity in exile and 
patriotic sentiments. 

The rise of the Taliban in the mid-1990s prompted 
Dari poetry to evoke themes of women’s activ- 
ism and outcries against the crimes of the Taliban 
against women. In particular, women poets wrote 


in protest at the Taliban through such organiza- 
tions as the Revolutionary Association of Afghan 
Women (RAWA) and wrote eulogies for female 
martyrs. During this period of Taliban rule women 
wrote and studied poetry in clandestine quarters 
designated as sewing schools, such as the Golden 
Needle Sewing School in Herat. 

In this traditionally socially conservative soci- 
ety, poetry was not recited aloud by women until 
recently when post-Taliban radio began to broad- 
cast short poems on women’s radio programs in 
Kabul. Although poetry was a written art in Dari, 
selections of Pashto poetry were not recorded 
until the late 1980s. Despite these social develop- 
ments, in the more traditional areas the intimacy 
and taboo of poetry remains unchanged, but in the 
larger urban centers this taboo is disappearing in 
the postwar process of reform. 

Afghan women’s poetry outside the borders of 
Afghanistan retains its central thematic powers in 
both Dari and Pashto, as it manifests itself as an 
intangible marker of identity in a country with a 
cultural landscape leveled by war. 
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ALEXANDRA SCHEHEREZADA JEROME 


Arab States 


Despite the historical and social conditions that 
contributed to an almost total eclipse of women’s 
poetic expression in the literary record as main- 
tained in Arabic culture from the pre-Islamic era 
through the nineteenth century, with a few signifi- 
cant exceptions, women poets writing in Arabic 
have made tremendous strides since the dawn of 
the twentieth century in presenting their poetic 
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offerings in mainstream cultural forums, and con- 
tributing to a plethora of new and modern poetic 
currents in literary culture throughout the Arab 
world. This poetic expression by women has gone 
hand in hand with broader mainstream cultural 
expression of women’s concerns in Arabic cultures. 
By no means, however, has this expression been 
uncontested, easily welcomed, or given the critical 
attention it deserves. To this day, the social cir- 
cumstances of poetic literary establishments and of 
women’s lives often continue to make it difficult for 
women to maintain their poetic production, and 
find avenues to present it for public consumption. 

Beyond traditions of women’s oral poetry, which 
certainly have roots extending back into antiquity, 
and the few surviving examples of women’s literate 
poetry from classical traditions, there is very little 
poetry by Arab women on record to counterbal- 
ance the huge corpora of poetry attributed to men, 
comprising the main body of Arabic poetic liter- 
ary heritage through the nineteenth century. While 
schooling and literacy for girls was exceptional in 
the late nineteenth century, some girls — primarily 
among social sectors of educated elite — received 
excellent educations in their homes. Some of these 
women became littérateurs in their own right, by 
the practice of writing extensively, and in some 
cases publishing their materials. The development 
of press media directed at women and the domes- 
tic sphere starting in the late nineteenth century, as 
well as educational reforms that allowed girls to 
get schooling, and the consequent increase in lit- 
eracy among women all comprised the conditions 
which allowed for the possibility of women poets 
producing written publishable works. Among 
the pioneers of women’s poetry from the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries were ‘A’isha al- 
Taymuriyya (1840-1902) and Bahithat al-Badiyya 
(Malak Hifni Nasif) (1886-1918), both of Egypt, 
and May Ziadeh (Mariya Ilyas Ziyada) (1886- 
1941) of Palestinian origin, whose cultural and lit- 
erary writings embraced numerous genres. 

The record of modern women’s poetry in the 
Arab world, however, must acknowledge some 
remarkable examples of women’s poetic creativity, 
with a marked increase of poetic productivity after 
the Second World War, which continues to increase 
to this day. Fadwa Tagan (1917-2003) and Salma 
Khadra’ al-Jayyasi (b. 1926) of Palestine, Rabab 
al-Kazimi (b. 1920) and Lami‘a ‘Abbas ‘Amara 
(b. 1927) of Iraq, and Jalila Rida (1920-2001) 
of Egypt, have been important voices in liter- 
ary spheres for better than half a century. It was 
Nazik al-Mal@ika (b. 1922/3) of Iraq, however, 
who, along with Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, began the 
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Free Verse Movement in Arabic poetry, and set in 
motion major transformations in the world of Ara- 
bic poetry. Unlocked from the constraints of the 
traditional ode, several of these and other women 
have had long careers of poetry writing, entering 
into areas of expression of women’s experience that 
had not been presented in print before. In many 
ways, this poetic work has gone hand in hand with 
the growth of critical discourse about women’s 
role, status, and experience, and women’s desires 
to be fully participating members of public soci- 
ety. While political poetry certainly has its place 
in the production of these poets, it is the personal 
material, the stuff of feelings, women’s responses 
to love, family, motherhood, nature, social injus- 
tices, death, and illness which has caused the most 
controversy in the broadcasting of women’s poetic 
voices — perhaps first and foremost because these 
voices broke the traditions and violated values of 
women’s silence. In many ways, the work of these 
women paved the way for the women of subsequent 
generations. Often characterized as romantic poets, 
there is no doubt that some of these women were 
deeply concerned with political expression in their 
poetry. Both the nature of their poetic experimenta- 
tion, and their political and social concerns made 
some of these women the object of stern criticism in 
literary, social, and governmental spheres. 

The circumstances that contribute to poetic pro- 
duction improved for the subsequent generations of 
women, as schooling opportunities for girls spread 
throughout the Arab world in the middle decades 
of the twentieth century, allowing for marked in- 
creases in literacy rates among women. Among the 
following generations of women poets are Saniyya 
Salih (193 5-85) of Syria, whose elegiac voice con- 
cerning her own approaching death from cancer is 
quite remarkable and exquisite; Zubayda Bashir 
(b. 1938) of Tunis; Ghada Samman (b. 1942) of 
Syria, who is perhaps best known for her short 
stories and novels; Hamda Khamis (b. 1946) of 
Bahrain; and Su‘ad al-Sabah (b. 1941) of Kuwait, 
who, in addition to her decidedly feminist poetic 
expression, which sometimes raged against the 
social and literary restrictions on women, has been 
able to do much to give access to modernist and 
women’s literature through her founding of a pub- 
lishing house under her own name. 

With few exceptions, critical reception in the 
Arab world of these and other women poets has 
been lukewarm at best, for the most part, often 
filled with criticism of their adherence or lack 
thereof to poetic principles that have been held 
as prescriptive in many schools of Arabic literary 
criticism. Indeed, this less than flattering criticism 
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has become part and parcel of the debate concern- 
ing the place of women poets in the larger literary 
canon, and has informed (with negative impact) the 
debate concerning the nature of women’s literature 
in the Arab world. This is clearly the case even in 
some recent collections and studies of Arab wom- 
en’s poetry, such as that by Raja Sumrayn (1990). 

The next generation of women poets has suf- 
fered from both social and literary circumstances 
that made publication difficult and critical acclaim 
rare, but has also produced poets of tremendous 
power and determination who have insisted on 
making their poetic and critical voices heard, sig- 
nificantly broadening the audiences for Arab wom- 
en’s poetry. Many of these women continue to 
produce vibrant poetry while contributing to other 
fields of endeavor and Arabic discourse. Many 
of them participated in experiments with prose 
poetry, and occasionally colloquial poetry. These 
women include Layla ‘Allish (b. 1955) of Palestine, 
Zulaykha Abt Risha of Jordan, Fatima Qandil 
(b. 1957) of Egypt, Safa’ Fathi (b. 1958) of Egypt, 
Maystn Saqr (al-Qasimi) (b. 1958), and Zabya 
Khamis (b. 1958) of the United Arab Emirates. 
Khamis has produced over ten collections of poetry 
in addition to important contributions to critical 
treatment of Arab women’s poetry (for example 
Khamis 1997a, 1997b). Other important poets of 
this generation include Nada al-Hajj (b. 1958) of 
Lebanon, Nida’ Khiri (b. 1959) of Palestine, ‘A’isha 
al-Basri (b. 1960) of Morocco, Nujim al-Ghanim 
(b. 1962) of the United Arab Emirates, and Faw- 
ziyya Abi Khalid (b. 1959) of Saudi Arabia. 

More recent women poets have appeared on the 
literary scene in the wake of these women, to vio- 
late even more social and literary taboos by dealing 
with issues and topics previously unheard of from 
women, including explicit explorations of illicit 
love, menstruation, abortion, domestic violence, 
exile (chosen or forced), mental illness, recent politi- 
cal realities, global economies, and lesbian imagery. 
These topics have attracted the attention of poetry 
enthusiasts and critics alike, while more traditional 
topics, which continue to be treated in poetry of 
all sorts, have received less attention. Among the 
most prominent of these women whose work has 
appeared since the beginning of the 1990s, are 
Iman Mirsal (b. 1966) of Egypt, whose disarmingly 
frank and chilling dissections of her poetic per- 
sona’s experience have won her acclaim; Jumana 
Haddad (b. 1970) of Lebanon; Huda Husayn 
(b. 1972) of Egypt, whose deceptively childlike ex- 
pression is profoundly delightful; Suzan ‘Alaywan 
(b. 1974) of Lebanon, who has been prolific in 
producing nine books of poetry since 1994; Zahra 


Yusri (b. 1974) of Egypt, whose sophisticated work 
has intricate and subtle psychological twists; and 
Rana ‘Abbas al-Tinisi (b. 1981) of Egypt, whose 
very recent work exploring limits of depression has 
earned her well-deserved recognition both at home 
and abroad. 

While there is little doubt that the major changes 
in Arabic poetry in the last century have some cor- 
relation to contact with and influence from West- 
ern literary traditions, it remains to be determined 
to what extent women’s poetry has been influenced 
by Western literature and thought. There can be lit- 
tle doubt, however, that the idea of such influence 
has been a source of critique of women’s poetic 
language and literary work. Some of the poets 
mentioned here have traveled and lived abroad 
extensively, or been educated in foreign language 
schools and universities. These women represent 
some of the poets who have surfaced with some 
prominence in the last few decades, while others 
not have enjoyed the same fortune or attention. It is 
clear, however, that the growth of women’s voices 
in poetry has increased along with the increase 
in women’s participation in all forms of cultural 
discourse. This has included the development of 
women’s literary and theoretical journals such as 
Nar (Cairo), started in 1994, concerned primarily 
with developing opportunities for publication of 
women’s literature and critical apparatus appro- 
priate to it, to fill in the critical gap in masculine- 
dominatedcriticalandliterary establishments. There 
has also been a marked increase in studies of Arab 
women’s poetry, an increase which has marched 
hand in hand with the interest in women’s poetry 
from students of Arabic literature from outside the 
Arab world. As in other areas of discourse, there 
is a gap between the nature of the critical recogni- 
tion afforded these and other women in contem- 
porary Arabic literary spheres and discourse, and 
the reception they have won among their readers in 
the West, where recent poetry of Arab women has 
found enthusiastic readers and students. Several 
studies and collections are samples of the works 
that witness these developments: Kamal Boullata 
(1978), Evelyne Accad (1988), Siham Rashid ‘Uth- 
man (1998), Khazin ‘Abbiad (2000), Sa‘ad ‘Abd 
al-Karin ‘Ali Faraj (2002), and Suleman Taufiq 
(2006). In-depth evaluation of the relationship of 
literary critical discourse and the consumption of 
Arab women’s poetry across political and economic 
boundaries has yet to be done, not to mention the 
construction of a critical apparatus that can discuss 
the value of this poetry on the multiple levels in 
which it speaks — literary, aesthetic, social, politi- 
cal, and economic. 
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Furthermore, the developments in the poetry 
of Arab women has been intimately related to the 
contemporary diaspora, for many women of Arab 
origin, identifying themselves as Arab in relation 
to their country of residence and their country 
of origin, have produced poetic voices in other 
languages, in English, French, and German most 
prominently. Several of these women have been 
anthologized along with their Arabic-writing sis- 
ters by Nathalie Handal (2001). This phenomenon 
has been explored academically by Ahmad Zu‘bi 
et al. (1999). Indeed, critical discourse has yet to 
satisfactorily grapple with the fact of the language 
choices made by contemporary Arab-identified 
women for their poetic productions, complicating 
the question of what constitutes Arab women’s 
poetry in the first place. 

A last factor which now has a major influence 
on the sphere of Arab women’s poetry, production, 
and dissemination is the astonishing expansion of 
the use of Internet resources. While a number of the 
poets mentioned here can be found cited through 
Internet searches, it is among the younger genera- 
tions of poets that the Internet has become a plat- 
form for mounting collections and sharing poetry. 
Some of these poets have their own websites, while 
others are included on ever growing web antholo- 
gies being posted by young Arab computer geeks 
dedicated to the construction of web archives for 
Arabic poetry and poetic history. Similarly, criti- 
cal treatment of these women’s poetry, while now 
well established in on-line resources and web-based 
sites for major paper publications throughout the 
Arab world, has yet to produce clearly defined 
critical means of articulating emerging values for 
poetry, for measuring the critical worth of some 
of these new productions, and for encouraging the 
production of Arab women’s poetry which will 
have weight, depth, and acclaim comparable to 
the work of some of the major Arab male poets of 
our day. 
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CLARISSA BURT 


Central Asia 


Poetry has always been an integral part of cul- 
tural and social life of women in Central Asia and 
it maintains its prominence as a main vehicle for 
articulating their individual voices and experiences, 
as well as their perspectives on a variety of social 
and political issues. The Central Asian republics 
have produced a significant number of women 
poets whose work is widely popular among Cen- 
tral Asians and has been extensively published 
either in journals, poetry collections, and major 
literary anthologies. Their poetry reflects a diver- 
sity of themes and forms. These range from lyri- 
cal poems about first love and the beauty of spring 
to didactic political poetry expressing a range of 
themes from patriotic nationalism to dissent. The 
famous Uzbek poet, Oydin Hojieva, has published 
several collections including Panohim (1998) and 
Dostons (1996), where she expresses her intense 
personal feelings in fluent lyric poetry. Halima 
Hudoyberdieva, whose first poetry collection I/k 
Muhabbat (My first love) appeared in 1968, and 
has since published several poetry collections 
including Muqaddas Ayol (Holy woman, 1987) 
and Saylanma (Collection, 2000), writes ona diver- 
sity of themes, but is perhaps best known for her 
poems on women as individuals and in their roles 
as mothers, friends, and sisters. Another Uzbek 
poet, Gulchehra Nurullaeva, who began to pub- 
lish her poetry in 1958, is well known for poetry 
expressing patriotic, nationalist, and political 
themes. The Tajik poets, Gulrukhsor, in her poetry 
collection Rubi Bokhtor (The spirit of the West, 
1987), and Farzona, in her volume Shabikhuni 
barf (The surprise attack of snow, 1989), cover a 
diverse range, including both political and lyrical 
themes. 

The nature of women’s literary careers and the 
themes in their poetry have of course been shaped 
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by the intense ideological and political changes 
that occurred in Central Asia during the twentieth 
century. Most contemporary women poets began 
their literary careers during the Soviet period. 
Although Central Asian women -— especially elite 
women — had always composed poetry orally or 
in private journals, it was during the Soviet period 
that Central Asian women from varied back- 
grounds first began to publish their works exten- 
sively in widely available literary journals, such as 
Sharq Yulduzi and Guliston in Uzbekistan, and 
later in literary journals mainly devoted to women’s 
writing, such as Saodat. They also began to hold 
prominent positions as editors or editors-in-chief 
of literary journals as well as positions in literary 
organizations, such as the writers’ unions that were 
established in every republic. 

They started as well to publish their own sepa- 
rate poetry collections. While such literary and 
political organizations provided new venues for 
women’s literary activities, they also facilitated 
ideological and political control by the state over 
poetic discourse. The Soviet authorities urged writ- 
ers to address socialist and ideological themes, and 
strictly controlled and censored the content of their 
poetry. More importantly the Soviet state disrupted 
important continuities with the pre-Soviet literary 
past and traditions, especially the emerging female 
poetic tradition in the nineteenth century, which 
included important poets such as Anbar Otin and 
Dilshod, who worked within the parameters of 
male literary discourse while changing and subvert- 
ing its themes and forms. Up until the late 1980s, 
many poets wrote poetry praising Soviet and social- 
ist values and symbols. Eulogies to Soviet leader- 
ship or the Communist Party, the achievements of 
the revolution, and the emancipation of women 
were common and compulsory themes in the 
poetry of both men and women during this period. 
Such themes are particularly prominent in the early 
generation of Soviet poets such as Oydin Sabirova 
(d. 1958) and Zulfiya (d. 1996). For example, the 
popular Uzbek poet Zulfiya’s poetry collections 
Hayot Varaqlari (Life pages) and Oizlar Koshugu 
(Girls’ song) include several poems devoted to eman- 
cipated women and their new roles in society. Some 
women poets such as the Turkmen poet Annasul- 
tan Kekilova, found ways to write poetry indirectly 
critical of Soviet authorities and their policies. Oth- 
ers turned increasingly to less obviously political 
lyrical poems. Zulfiya’s work includes ideologi- 
cal poetry, as well as more personal lyrical poems 
using the forms and symbols of classical poetry and 
popular folk songs. Her poems are widely popular 
among Uzbeks. Similar forms of poetic expression 


can be seen in the poetry of both Oydin Hojieva and 
Halima Hudoyberdieva. 

Although the Soviet period in many ways dis- 
rupted and cut connections with the premodern 
literary past, contemporary women poets neverthe- 
less continue to draw upon a female written poetic 
tradition that has a long history in Central Asia. 
The poetry of nineteenth-century women poets 
provides creative inspiration for contemporary 
women writers. For example, there is an obvious 
influence of nineteenth-century women poets, such 
as Uvaysi, Nodira, and Dilshod, on the poetry of 
Oydin Hojieva. Using rhyming couplets or qua- 
trains, her poetry reflects intense personal themes 
including love, friendship, and loneliness. The 
poetry of both Hojieva and Hudayberdieva demon- 
strates their creative use of the metaphors, symbols, 
and allusions of classical love poetry in new ways 
to express a desire for personal and political free- 
dom. They and other women poets use a wide range 
of poetic forms ranging from classical genres such 
as ghazals and mukhammas from the larger Cha- 
ghatay-Persian literary poetic traditions to modern 
free verse. 

Another characteristic of contemporary wom- 
en’s poetry is its use of folk idioms and elements 
of oral poetry and songs. Central Asia has a long 
tradition of female oral poetry, which reflects 
women’s creative use of language and popular idi- 
oms to articulate their feelings of love, disappoint- 
ment, joy, or sexuality. Some of this poetry is bitter 
and direct; some of it makes use of humor. There 
is also a long tradition of poetry using sarcasm to 
criticize political and social circumstances. Some 
examples of such poetry are included in Jalalov’s 
Ozbek Shoiralari (Uzbek women poets). This 
poetic tradition includes poems such as Saide Bibi’s 
“Zolim Erkeklerden Feryad,” (A cry from oppres- 
sor men) and Hediye Bibi’s popular poem about her 
disappointment with her husband. Shukur Allah 
Kuli Kizi’s (d. 1932) popular satirical poems writ- 
ten in the form of goshigs are excellent examples of 
the creative combination of aspects of folk poetry 
with classical poetic forms. Although appearing 
infrequently in poetry collections or academic liter- 
ary anthologies today, this kind of poem continues 
to find its way into popular women’s literary maga- 
zines, submitted by women from different villages 
or towns. 

With glasnost, followed by the dissolution of 
the Soviet Union and the independence of the 
former Soviet republics, the tone and themes of 
women’s poetry began to change. Some poets, 
such as the Uzbek poet Gulchahra Nurullaeva, 
renounced entirely the poetry they had written 
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during the Soviet period. Others began to write 
poetry about their experience during the Soviet 
period in a negative way, for example Hudoyber- 
dieva’s “Qizil toshlar” (Red stones). Anti-Soviet 
poetry, by both male and female poets, can be 
found in every republic. During the post-Soviet 
period (since 1991) both male and female poets 
have begun to write poems emphasizing indig- 
enous national cultural values, the importance of 
their mother tongue, and indigenous and literary 
historical heritage. For example, Qutlibeka Rahim- 
boyeva, in her collections Uygonish Fasli (Time of 
awakening, 1989) and Ozodlik (Freedom, 1997), 
expresses strong patriotic and nationalist senti- 
ments. Similar sentiments can be found in the 
poetry of Halima Hudayberdieva and Gulchehra 
Nurullaeva. Through their political poems, women 
poets have also participated in political opposition 
movements. The Tajik poets Gulrukhsor and Far- 
zona are especially known for their political poetry 
and activism. 
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NourtTen Kitig-SCHUBEL 


East Africa: Swahili 


Swahili poetry, in its many and various forms 
and genres, is at the heart of this urban and multi- 
ethnic, maritime, mercantile, literate, and Islamic 
East African culture. Swahili poetry is not only a 
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regular feature found in almost all Swahili newspa- 
pers; there is hardly any important event or social 
function in the society, whether secular or purely 
religious, in which poetry does not play a role. The 
fact that, up to the present, women do not play a 
central role in the descriptions, anthologies, and 
monographs of Swahili poetry, is due not only to 
male domination of performance and publication 
as well as of studies and analysis, but also to the 
fact that Swahili women poets themselves generally 
do not regard the possibility of being in the fore- 
front of literary debate as proper or even desirable. 
Many women’s literary compositions in whatever 
form — prayers, songs sung at weddings or religious 
festivals, poetic sayings and innuendos printed on 
Swahili women’s clothing, long narrative poems 
containing over a thousand verses, or short poems 
as letters to newspaper editors — very often do not 
bear the signatures of the women who composed 
them; rather they are sent under someone else’s 
name, a pseudonym, or even a nickname. Although 
many literary analysts and scholars acknowledge 
the central role of women poets in determining the 
content of poems, their production and preserva- 
tion — including learning them by heart — hardly 
any of the many printed poetry collections, rang- 
ing from small volumes with a few poems to whole 
anthologies edited and commented on by scholars 
or literary critics, bear witness to the competence of 
Swahili women poets. Few women enjoy perform- 
ing in the public arena or get the opportunity to do 
so. A further contributing factor to the anonym- 
ity of Swahili women’s poetry is its primarily oral- 
aural character. Many poems are composed for 
performance on a specific occasion — a mawlid cel- 
ebration, a wedding, an initiation, a song contest, 
a political rally, a school graduation. The poem is 
memorized, performed, sung or recited, sometimes 
extended by improvisations — and not necessarily 
by its composer. Thereafter the poet’s name is often 
unknown or simply not acknowledged. 

A striking exception to the anonymity of Swa- 
hili women’s poetry is the poem Utendi wa Mwana 
Kupona (Mwana Kupona’s Poem). Composed in 
1275/1858 by Mwana Kupona binti Mshamu for 
her daughter Mwana Heshima binti Sheikh, it is 
famous throughout the Swahili world. As the first 
English translation (1934) by Werner and Hichens 
puts it, it deals with “the advice of Mwana Kupona 
upon the wifely duty,” though this interpretation 
of the main theme of the poem has been disputed. 
More importantly, however, is that, till today, this 
poem is memorized by many Swahili women and 
still plays a major role in contemporary poetry 
and even fiction. First and foremost, the 102 
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verses of Utendi wa Mwana Kupona constitute a 
religiously inspired poem, combining a long tradi- 
tion of sacred verse with secular implications for 
day-to-day life. The didactic aims are elaborated in 
the context of praise to God, references to the life 
of the Prophet, and teachings of the Holy Qur'an. 
Such aims may still be found in modern Swahili 
women’s poetry, such as in the two long poems 
Howani Mwana Howani and Utenzi wa Mwana 
Kukuwa by Zaynab Himid Mohammed (1918- 
2002), published shortly after her death. The lan- 
guage of these poems may have changed, but, as 
far as form is concerned, the poetic register, the 
prosody, rhyme, meter, and structure are remark- 
ably similar to the era of Mwana Kupona. 

Poetry is and always has been an integral part 
of religious functions and rituals in Swahili soci- 
ety. Swahili women generally observe these func- 
tions separately from men. During the celebration 
of mawlid, of funerals, or of ‘Id festivals, poems 
both new and old are performed, many of them 
composed by women. In addition, religious poetry 
in the form of madua (prayers), kasida (religious 
praise songs), and magungu or mavugo (songs 
during wedding dances) is both performed and 
composed at functions which are less formalized, 
functions whose practice may vary from place to 
place over the wide area of Swahili culture. Since 
the beginning of the twentieth century, poetry has 
been practised in women’s associations and musi- 
cal clubs (taarab clubs) by Zanzibari groups such 
as Shamsi Dhuha (Morning sun), Nuru Uyuni (Eye 
light), Sahib (Friend), Royal Airforce, and Navy. 
Members of these associations are engaged at wed- 
dings, poetry and song contests, picnics, and by 
savings clubs. As in other Swahili women’s gath- 
erings, spontaneous, improvised composition and 
performance of poems plays an important role, not 
only between competing groups, but as a measure 
of individual communicative skills. At a political 
level, women’s topical songs may play an impor- 
tant role in campaigns for parliamentary elections. 

Any type of verbal art or composition is referred 
to by the word tungo (sing. utungo). The Swahili 
word used for composing a poem or song is a meta- 
phor, kutunga “stringing a necklace of pearls.” 
The resulting “necklace of pearls” is the composed 
poem in which the words -— like pearls — have been 
carefully strung together according to their size 
(rhyme), amount (meter), and color (language use). 
Despite some attempts at composing and promot- 
ing Swahili poetry in free verse, in which women 
were not involved, Swahili poetry is generally fixed 
in versification and according to genre, rhyme, and 
meter. The poet Ahmed Sheikh Nabhany distin- 


guishes over 13 bahari (genres), defined by length, 
versification, and specific patterns of rhyme and 
meter. The most frequently used genres are utenzi, 
pl. tenzi (mostly long, narrative poems; in northern 
Swahili utendi, tendi is used), shairi, pl. mashairi 
(relatively short quatrains about specific topics), 
and wimbo/nyimbo, plural nyimbo (songs, hymns). 
The choice of a specific genre depends not only on 
preferred patterns of rhyme and meter, but also on 
the theme or occasion for which the poem was com- 
posed. Usually the longer utenzi is chosen for epic, 
narrative poems, whereas the shairi is used more 
often for love poetry, satire, and for social-politi- 
cal criticism or riddles. The utenzi may have hun- 
dreds of verses (ubeti, pl. beti), written in Arabic 
script as one line, consisting of four hemistiches of 
eight syllables (mizani) each, the first three rhyming 
together (kina cha kati, inner rhyme) and the last 
syllable of the fourth hemistich rhyming through- 
out the poem (kina cha mwisho, end rhyme). Each 
verse of a shairi has four lines of 16 syllables each, 
each line divided into two hemistiches of 8 sylla- 
bles each. Often the last line of a verse is repeated 
throughout the poem and functions as a refrain or 
chorus (kipokeo). Various rhyme patterns occur, 
though all hemistiches end in a rhyme. A shairi 
has between three and twelve verses though longer 
poems of this genre do exist. A wimbo has only 
three lines in a verse and differs from a shairi in the 
amount of syllables in a line, which may reach 16, 
and in the internal rhyme patterns. 

Swahili poetry, with which many women concern 
themselves, often takes the form of a dialogue, the 
form being a question to be answered, an answer to 
an earlier question, a problem that asks for a solu- 
tion, a prayer to be heard, or a riddle to be solved. 
Dialogue may also be a device which structures the 
poem itself, either with two voices debating a theme 
within the poem, such as the Zanzibari Juma oppos- 
ing the British colonial, John, in Moza Ali’s poem 
“John nipe haki yangu” (John give me my right), 
or by creating a dialogue between the poet herself 
and a specific object, as in Tatu M. Ali’s “Ulimi” 
(Tongue), where she is attempting to control her 
tongue. Yet another technique is to formulate a 
contradiction either as a question to be answered 
or as a riddle. In her poem “Huyu zimwi ni mtu 
gani, ni mtu au shetani” (What kind of being is this 
ghost, is it a person or a devil?), Moza Ali compel- 
lingly poses the question as to the real character of 
the imperialist: is he a ghost, a monster or an ani- 
mal, or is he the devil in person? Double entendre 
and ambiguity are at the heart of Swahili women’s 
poetry, not only in the longer poems, but also in 
the innuendos of one or two lines printed on the 
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kanga/leso wrappings, elements of women’s cloth- 
ing that are used in conveying messages to a friend, 
a neighbor, a member of the household, or even 
to the husband. This jina (printed one-line message 
on the cloth) embodies many characteristics of 
Swahili poetry so clearly that they may almost be 
called short poems. The message may be taken 
from the refrain of a popular song, showing the full 
prosody of the song’s composition, or it may have 
been proposed to the producer or designer of the 
cloth, who gave one or more pairs free in return 
for the poet’s skill. The ambiguity of the message 
allows both the sender and the receiver to distance 
herself from it. 

The themes of Swahili women’s poetry differ 
according to the context in which the poem is used. 
Poems may convey moral lessons, social or philo- 
sophical comments, narratives of important events, 
biographies as part of praise poems, eulogies or 
laments, and, last but not least, prayers. Since 
the 1950s, gender and the role of women in gen- 
eral have been themes that over and over again 
are fiercely debated by many poetesses in the news- 
papers. Love poetry is very popular, often hidden 
in carefully composed language that should not be 
explicit, preferably giving rise to the possibility of a 
double entendre. Many of the images, similes, and 
metaphors that are used originate from the rela- 
tionship between nature and (wo)man: creatures 
(ghosts, insects, reptiles, birds, mammals) denoting 
certain human characteristics, physical locations 
(forest, sea, field) conveying meanings such as being 
lost, lonely, or relieved. Activities relating to nature 
such as planting, weeding, harvesting, building, or 
cooking are used to express processes of change, 
while organs (heart, liver) and body parts (head, 
foot) may symbolize strong feelings (disappoint- 
ment, courage, calculation). 

Modern Swahili women’s poetry offers clear 
responses to Africa’s triple heritage of indigenous 
values, Islamic influences, and the impact of West- 
ern culture. With the spread of Swahili as the major 
lingua franca over a vast area of East Africa and its 
incursion into the daily lives of millions of people 
as their second language, its verbal art expanded 
well beyond Swahili culture per se. In both Kenya 
and Tanzania, Swahili poetry, a literary form of art 
particularly open to women, has become a national 
form of expression, practised in schools, the mass 
media, music, religious and political gatherings, as 
well as personal communication. 
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RIDDER H. SAMSOM 


Iran: Classical 


This entry consists of brief notes on four female 
poets in the classical period of Persian poetry. They 
are often mentioned by their famous male contem- 
poraries or male relatives. 


RABI‘A BT. KA‘B QIZDARI BALKHI 

Called “Magas-i Ruin” (Copper fly), or “Zayn 
al-‘Arab” (Decoration of the Arabs), she was sup- 
posedly a contemporary of Ridaki (860-941). 
A well-educated daughter of a Balkh aristocrat, 
Rabi‘a wrote her poems in both Arabic and Per- 
sian. According to legend, her poetry was inspired 
by her love for her brother’s ghulam Biktash, whom 
she saw at one of the garden spring feasts organized 
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by her brother Haris. She sent a letter with her por- 
trait to Biktash; after seeing it, Biktash fell in love 
with Rabi‘a with an equal passion. When Haris 
and Biktash went to war, Rabi‘a, secretly dressed 
as a warrior, rescued Biktash from death in battle. 
When they returned, Rabi‘a revealed her secret mis- 
sion in a letter to Biktash. Ridakti, visiting Balkh, 
learned about Rabi‘a. He admitted that her talent 
surpassed his own skills. In Bukhara he recited her 
poems for the amir, accompanying himself with his 
rid, and told the story of the unhappy lovers. Haris, 
who happened to be at the reception, was covered 
with shame. He went back to Balkh, ordered his 
sister to be put into a hot bath house and walled 
up. Before dying she wrote her last poem with her 
blood on the wall. Biktash committed suicide. This 
story, resembling an opera libretto, was narrated 
by ‘Attar. While its historical veracity cannot be 
proved, its existence indicates the continued popu- 
larity of Rabi‘a’s poems. 


MAusati (Mausati, MAHASTI, 

Mius1[tT]Ti) GANJAvi 

Most likely she was a contemporary of Khaqani 
(d. r191), and probably a dancer and singer in the 
court of Sultan Sanjar. 

In the poetic novel of Jawhari Zargar (twelfth 
century), she is mentioned as a beloved of the 
Ganja khatib’s son Amir Ahmad. However, this 
legend might refer to events that could have taken 
place earlier, which would move the age of Mahsati 
to the end of the eleventh century. Mahsati was a 
typical representative of the shabr-ashib genre, 
which became popular in the urban areas of 
Khurasan and Mawarannahr by the beginning of 
the eleventh century. A deliberate “low style” dis- 
tinguishes her poetry, which are mainly written in 
folk ruba7 form. 


JAHAN-MaALIK SHiRAZI 

Born in the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in Shiraz, perhaps a contemporary of Hafiz 
(1326-89), she was the daughter of Shah Jalal al- 
Din Mas‘td Inji, the older brother of Shaykh Abt 
Ishaq, the ruler of Shiraz (1343-53), and the wife of 
Amin al-Din Jahrami, nadim of Shaykh Abi Ishaq. 
Jahan was the only child of her parents and received 
an excellent education. Her youth was spent in her 
royal family castle. However, after the murder of 
her father and then her uncle, she survived serious 
hardships as well as witnessing the demise of her 
family. These events are vividly reflected in her 
poems. The hardest trial for Jahan was the death of 
her little daughter Sultan Bakht. Her divdn consists 
of 15,000 bayts. 


Zip AL-NisA, “MAKHFI” (UNREVEALED) 

(1639-1702) 

She was the daughter of ‘Alamgir, the Indian 
emperor. Her poetry, betraying great talent and 
high technical skills, reveals great passion, reflected 
in her poetry with its strong spirituality. 
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Iran: Modern 


The nineteenth-century changes usually associ- 
ated with modernity accelerated during the reign 
of Nasir al-Din Shah (1848-96) and inaugurated 
increased activity of women poets in the male- 
dominated realm of poetry, overshadowing their 
conventional presence as the theme or the reflector 
of the male poet’s inspirations. 

Among such poets, Tahira Qurrat al-‘Ayn of 
Qazvin (1817?-52), Parvin I‘tisami (1907-41), 
Simin Bihbahani (b. 1927), and Furiigh Farrukhzad 
(193 5-67) deserve special mention, not just because 
of their originality of concepts and mastery of poetic 
devices or their contribution to Persian letters and 
its modernization, but also because of the historic 
directions they laid in feminism and the decisive 
identities they left for women’s poetry. 

The poetry of Qurrat al-‘Ayn displays her socio- 
political religious vision (which led to her assassi- 
nation). The few verses we have of hers indicate her 
literary gift, her unusual courage, and enormous 
learning, and express views that some have consid- 
ered the beginning of feminism in a mainly male 
dominated society. 

She wrote in classical genres. In her imageries 
and metaphors, however, her perspective as a 
woman marks her poetry with new dimensions. 
Her criticism of her environment and her devo- 
tion to love and compassion are expressed con- 
cisely through such techniques as_alliterated 
repetitions. 

In contrast to Qurrat al-‘Ayn, I‘tisami chose a 
more conservative approach even when treating 
such ideas as women’s education, the equality of 
the sexes, or unveiling. In her over 5,000 verses 
she stayed faithful to classical forms and proso- 
dies (namely gasida, mathnavi, and qat‘a), and a 
moralizing tone. Her allusions and metaphors are 
derived mainly from nature and the surrounding 
ambiance. The language of her poems is identical 
to that of male poets and the occasional distinc- 
tions are marked by her choice of themes and the 
feminine flavor she gives her verses. 

In comparison with these two poets, Bihbahani 
more explicitly conveys her compassion for human- 
kind, her standpoint on global events, oppressions, 
and injustices, and the consequent sufferings. She 
chooses the format of chadr-pdra and conventional 
themes in a number of her poems. She remains 
structurally and contextually innovative. Her tran- 
scending of cultural borders and sociopolitical 
boundaries, and her feminist outlook are notice- 
able features of her poetry. The implementation of 
everyday speech tone, theatrical subjects, and daily 
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events contribute to the communicative aspect of 
her poems. 

Women’s poetry in modern Iran takes a signifi- 
cantly more intimate yet realistic course in the verses 
of Furtigh Farrukhzad, known as the most outspo- 
ken and spoken of woman poet in the history of 
Persian letters, and the most often translated one 
too. What makes Furiigh unique goes beyond her 
subtleness and full command of words in exploring 
the inner and outer world. Rather, it is the phe- 
nomenal courage she brings to bear to articulate 
women’s oppression lucidly, to break social con- 
ventions and to introduce perspectives of a woman 
face to face with human issues, in particular those 
related to women, especially on topics considered 
taboo. There is thus much innovation in the content 
of her verses and a significant touch of femininity 
in her feminism. 

Furigh’s poetry reflects what she stands for 
in terms of personal and social convictions. To 
exhibit the tangible facts of her life and society, 
the traditional and sociopolitical faults, she stays 
a realist imagist. As for form, she makes a jour- 
ney from classical to modern. In her early poems 
Furagh shows a tendency toward classical rhyme 
and meter schemes. In later poems, however, this 
is marginalized and replaced by her innovative 
rhyme structures. Despite all the controversies sur- 
rounding her, Furigh stands up for her beliefs and 
reaches for greater heights. The five volumes of her 
poetry unfold the gains and losses of this emotional 
journey. By disclosing her perspective as a woman, 
Furugh gives a new direction to women’s poetry 
in Iran. 

Women’s poetry in modern Iran reflects growing 
awareness of women’s rights and voice in society. 
However, the dominant sociopolitics, conventions, 
and religious codes are to be regarded as decisive 
factors in the survival and flourishing of female 
poets and their poetry. 
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The Ottoman Empire 


Ottoman poetry enjoyed courtly patronage from 
the thirteenth through the nineteenth centuries, and 
was one of the most prestigious, creative, and influ- 
ential cultural endeavors of the Ottoman Turks. 
Although there was much about this literary pro- 
duction that was original and unique, it was also an 
art form that was predominantly defined according 
to Persian classical poetic models and poets work- 
ing in the genre adopted heavily or intertextualized 
from Persian poetic vocabulary and imagery. It was 
an idealizing discourse that portrayed a love of fan- 
tasy usually quite cut off from any grounding in 
the real world. And it was a tradition defined by 
and for men. In this poetry, woman was the silent 
and distant object of male desire. The beloved was 
rarely given a voice with which to articulate her 
own experiences and emotions in the love relation- 
ship as it was portrayed. Rather, the woman and 
her perspectives were always seen only through the 
filter of the male lover and his own gender-specific 
point of view and interpretations. And although 
they were limited in number, for the women who 
dared to venture into this poetic discourse as poets, 
there were certain essential obstacles. The tradi- 
tion provided few or no female models for them to 
emulate. There are only a dozen or so documented 
women poets from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century who wrote within the divan tradition. And 
in fact, almost every kind of writing in circulation 
during that time period — starting with the Holy 
Book itself — was the product of male minds. Any 
written portrayal of women and their emotions, 
experiences, in fact their very definition as women, 
came from male-generated and male-oriented con- 
structs. Indeed, this situation in love poetry is in 
large part a reflection of the general structures of 
medieval society, in both the East and the West, 
which not only silenced women in society through 
institutionalized religions and other power struc- 
tures, but most of the men as well. It is in the love 
lyric that the power of the male voice and of male 
dominance is reflected most clearly. 

In this tradition, originality, individual view- 
point, personal outpouring of emotion, and sincer- 
ity were not the goals of the poet, at least insofar 
as he adhered to the classical canon and the tradi- 
tional models. 

How could the Ottoman woman poet grasp the 
pen and start writing love poetry in a discourse 
which seemed by definition to necessitate her 
silence, her obedience, and especially her inaccessi- 
bility? This was a discourse which was constructed 
by the male poet. Woman was defined as the object 


of desire; how was a woman poet to assume the 
role of a speaking subject, the active agent and 
pursuer of love? Who were those Ottoman women 
who had the privilege of being able to write love 
poetry, or to even write at all? How did they come 
to be literate individuals - a quality that, relatively 
speaking, very few people, male or female, enjoyed 
during the Ottoman centuries? 

We know from the existing sources that all 
women poets had some kind of family access to 
Ottoman high cultures. Their fathers or husbands 
belonged to either the military or learned classes 
of the empire. Some had fathers who were gover- 
nors, military judges, chief astronomers, or Islamic 
religious authorities, some had brothers who were 
accomplished poets. And the majority of them came 
from Istanbul, the cultural and political center of 
the empire. Once the Ottoman woman had gained 
the privilege of access to the power of the written 
word, she would have had to seek some means in 
order to be recognized as a legitimate divan poet. 
Since she had few or no female models to follow, 
she tried to imitate the male discourse in the hope 
of establishing herself as a poet. Let us now look at 
a gazel by Fitnat Hanim, who was born in Istanbul 
and died there in 1780: 


In the garden, the roses were all bewildered as they 
watched your cheek / Jealous of your lovelocks the hya- 
cinths were all distraught // We deserved one attractive 
glance, but alas, what to do / Our bosom is constantly 
the target of eyelash-arrows // Oh you with rosebud lip, 
I imagined your crimson cheek / And it became the envy 
of every rose in the dwelling of my memory // You give 
savor to the party, oh lovely mine of salt / For the cup of 
wine is but a salt-bowl reflecting your ruby lip // Oh Fit- 
nat, when that sweet mouth begins to speak alluringly 
/ Blessed by abundant speech all the world becomes a 
field of sugarcane (Divan-i Fitnat Hanim n.d., 53). 


There is nothing in this poem which explicitly 
reveals to us the gender of the poet. Turkish does 
not show gender in the third person, singular or 
plural, thus there are no grammatical gender mark- 
ers here. The only indication comes in the last cou- 
plet, when the author names herself, following the 
requirement of this poetic form. Nor do the images 
in the poem articulate a woman’s desire for a male 
beloved, as we might expect. Fitnat employs some 
of the most common clichés of Perso-Ottoman 
poetry, clichés that traditionally were used to refer 
exclusively to a female beloved. For example, she 
mentions the rose as a metaphor for the blushing 
cheek of the beloved. The lover as the target of 
the arrows of the beloved’s eyelashes is a common 
image of this tradition, as is the wine glass and ruby 
lips relationship. The last couplet is also built upon 
the well-known image of the beloved’s mouth as a 
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source of sweetness and fertility for the lover and 
his world. 

The classical tradition made it very difficult for 
an individual to represent his own voice in this 
poetry. And for a woman, it was most of the time 
nearly impossible to reflect her femininity in this 
medium. One has to look beyond the questions of 
explicitly reflected gender and give up trying to fig- 
ure out whether the metaphors for the beloved seem 
to describe a man or a woman. These metaphors, 
these images, this vocabulary, this poetic structure 
are all being used because the male-designed tradi- 
tion dictated that the poet use them, to follow what 
other poets had used before. Fitnat as a woman 
poet is doing precisely the same thing as any man 
poet would have normally done by repeating the 
common metaphors and images of the beloved. 

Another aspect of her love lyrics bears striking 
similarity to that of the male poets, namely her use 
of wine and wine-related imagery. Although she 
was a well-bred, upper-class Muslim woman, Fitnat 
does not hesitate to talk about wine, the wine glass, 
intoxication, and similar themes that were used by 
the male elite for centuries, despite the religious 
prohibition against drinking wine and the fact that 
culturally and socially, too, that prohibition was 
even stronger for women. Male poets who might 
have attracted criticism for talking so much about 
wine could always fall back on the mystical inter- 
pretations of those images and the stronger excuse, 
perhaps, that the tradition called for such images. 
Nevertheless, women who used these images ran a 
greater risk of attracting attention and criticism. 

Similar usage of these wine-related images em- 
ployed so often by men, as well as those cited here, 
can be found in the divans of all Ottoman women 
poets. From Zeynep Hatun (d. 1447) to Leyla 
Hanim (d. 1847) to Sheref Hanim (1809-61), all of 
them used the conventional images of lyric poetry 
without troubling the definitions of gender roles 
that were inscribed within the images themselves. 
This poetry was very specific in assigning to men 
the active and eloquent role as subject of love, and 
to women the passive and silent role as the object of 
love, the distant, idealized beloved. And yet, these 
women poets who adopted the persona of the male 
poet/lover were, to some extent at least, renouncing 
for themselves that silent, passive role of beloved. 
This element, therefore, must be seen as a distur- 
bance, a transgression, however timid, of the canon 
and of the roles it assigned to women. 

Already in the fifteenth century, Zeynep Hatun 
had not only accepted the word of the male poet; 
she also articulated one of the most common patri- 
archal notions concerning woman in the Islamic 


Ottoman-Turkish society, the notion of woman’s 
“greed” and “inferiority.” 


Remove your veil and illuminate the earth and skies. 
Make this elemental world more brilliant than any 
paradise. // When your lips stir, the rivers of Paradise 
come to a boil. Uncover your curls of ambergris, so the 
entire world may be perfumed. // The black down of 
your cheek wrote a royal command to the east wind. It 
said — go quickly to Cathay and captivate all of China 
with your sweet scent! // Oh heart, the water of life is 
not your lot, nor sadly is the kiss of your beloved. Even 
if you wait one thousand years, searching like Alex- 
ander in the darkness. // Oh Zeynep, Go simply, go 
bravely, surrender all decoration. Abandon your love 
for this adorned and deceiving world. // (I thank Walter 
Andrews and Mehmet Kalpakli for providing me with 
this translation). 


In order to gain acceptance as a poet, Zeynep 
Hatun expresses the desire to be like a man a mod- 
est-hearted, spiritual, more transcendental human 
being. She accepts the dominant patriarchal judg- 
ment that women have some very negative features, 
such as their fondness for worldly values, their 
weakness and lack of spirituality. In fact, the entire 
corpus of Ottoman divan poetry is full of similar 
characterizations when reference is made to ordi- 
nary or non-reified women. Generally speaking, the 
beloved was not referred to in the divans of the male 
elite using general or common words for the con- 
cept of woman, such as kadin (Turkish) or zan (Per- 
sian). When kadin and zan were used in the divans, 
they usually carried pejorative connotations. For 
the Ottoman poet, kadin evoked such images as 
the cursed one, the inauspicious owl, scorpion, stu- 
pid, ignorant, evil, trickster, unfaithful, liar, satan, 
devil, and many, many other very undesirable epi- 
thets (Levend 1943, 581-90). Kadin for him was “a 
second-class human being” who should have been 
kept at home (Giiven Kaya 1990, 279). ‘Asik Celebi 
in his Mes@irws-swara reports that Zeynep Hatun 
later gave up poetry, stopped her associations with 
other men, and finally came under the domination 
of her husband (Meredith-Owens 1971, folio 83b). 
This is presented as a more appropriate and virtuous 
kind of behavior on her part. Whether this was true 
or not, it clearly reveals the negative attitude that 
the tezkire writer had concerning Zeynep’s efforts 
to write herself into this men’s club of poetry. We 
can assume that ‘Asik Celebi’s attitude also repre- 
sented the opinion of other poets. 

Among the Ottoman women poets, Mihri Hatun 
seems to be the most challenging female figure. She 
was born in the city of Amasya and died there in 
1506. Mihri was the daughter of a poet, writing 
under the pseudonym of Belayi. She grew up lis- 
tening to divan poetry and received a good educa- 
tion, learning the canonical languages of the time, 
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Arabic and Persian. She admired the poetry of the 
famed Ottoman poet Necati (d. 1509) so much that 
she wrote nazires (parallels) to his gazels. Necati 
Beg, however, was apparently not very happy 
with a woman’s attempt to write parallels to his 
acclaimed poetry. In an effort to articulate his dis- 
like of such daring behavior, and possibly to try to 
drive a woman off the stage of classical literature, 
he wrote the following: 

Oh you who would write parallels to my poems, / do 

not stray from the path of courtesy. // Do not say “my 


poems in rhyme and rhythm / are as good as Necati’s.” 
// (Latifi 1314, 321). 


To have another poet write a nazire was normally 
a sign of respect and honor for the poet who was 
imitated. Here, however, we see a strong negative 
reaction to the imitator. What Mihri was seeking to 
achieve through her nazires was indeed to borrow 
the power of an already established and prestigious 
poet and his art in order to make her voice heard 
and to gain recognition as a poet. She purposely 
used this poetic form to call attention to and to 
legitimize her participation in this male-dominated 
artistic medium. But that daring effort is completely 
at odds with the requirements for female behavior 
in the public sphere. The act of trying to make her 
voice heard, to enter into competition with her male 
counterparts, defies the very definitions of courtesy. 
Mihri was the first female voice to challenge the 
social and literary constructs that marginalized 
women or relegated them to the role of a silenced 
and fetishized object of male desire. She not only 
forced her way into the gentlemen’s club of poetry, 
she also objected to the idealized and reified image 
of the beloved as it had been repeated time and 
time again. The following poem is a surprising 
and explicit rejection of those clichéd beloveds of 
Ottoman poetry which were the creation of male 
imaginings: 
My beauty is neither like the sun, nor the treasured 
moon. / My eyebrows are not like the bow, nor is my 
hair like the archer. // The orator has slandered me, 
calling me graceful. / Most of the poets are nothing but 
liars. // If he asks for a kiss from me in jest, I wouldn’t 
be surprised. / He whose face is dark with stubble is 
made fun of by everyone. // From now on, his place is 
my kiss, / [but also] the pain of rheumatism, diarrhea 
and heart-ache. // He bows before every doorway beg- 


ging for a kiss. / In this doorway, Mihri is begging you, 
too. // (Mashtakova 1967, 127). 


As in her usage of the nazire, Mihri bases her poem 
again upon a very conventional idea, coming from 
a perfectly safe and authoritative source: the Qur'an 
itself condemns poets as “liars” (26:223). Although 
this is not in any way a religious poem, Mihri seizes 
this opportunity to combine the religious denuncia- 
tion of poets with acommentary on the falsity of the 


canonized images of the beloved in classical poetry. 
She fills the beginning of her gazel with traditional 
images but only to negate their validity. She shatters 
the reified and idealized woman of the male canon 
with her mention of the very graphic, bodily suf- 
ferings of a real human being. The male poet-lover 
traditionally expressed his emotional anguish with 
physical and bodily metaphors; but she ridicules 
these conventions with her exaggeratedly indecent 
images. She mocks the entire persona of the sup- 
plicating lover, just as everyone makes fun of the 
man with his stubbly beard. It is astonishing to see 
such criticism of Ottoman court poetry — which is 
normally associated with the nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century agendas of modernity — coming 
here from a fifteenth-century woman poet. 
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Southeast Europe 


This entry surveys Muslim women’s poetry writ- 
ten in the Balkans, with a focus on Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, from the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth to the beginning of the twenty-first centuries. 
Written in a rich intercultural network, this poetry 
is characteristically out of step with the established 
male canon and very often critical of it. This makes 
any classification based solely on Muslim identity, 
itself a fluid and changeable construct within this 
timeframe, problematic and arbitrary. Since the 
1992 war, the strongest critique of the exclusionary 
and essentialist ethno-nationalist canon, relying on 
religious identity as one of its main founding crite- 
ria, has been mounted by women’s poetry. 

With the last two decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came a romantic revival of poetic work written 
in the language of the local population and in the 
Latin alphabet, the first such generation of poets 
and writers drawing their inspiration from local 
folklore. Years of silence followed the death in ca. 
1870 of Umihana Cuvidina, one of the first recorded 
women poets. Then, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, several poets stand out: Sefika Nest- 
erin Bjelevac, Hasnija Berberovié, Nafija Zildzié, 
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Hatidza Diki¢, Zilkida A. Tuzlanka, and Razija 
Handzié. Idealized, unreachable romantic love and 
the woman’s position within it, with hinted erotic 
elements, characterize their lyric poetry, especially 
that of Sefika Nesterin-Bjelevac. These love lyrics are 
scattered in the poetry sections of journals such as 
Biser, Gajret, Vrijeme, Zeman, and Pravda. In the 
context of the flourishing of women’s organizations 
and literary journals addressing women’s liberation 
between the First and Second World Wars, two 
poets are notable: Vera Obradovié-Delibasié, bet- 
ter known for her prose work, and Nafija Sarajlié. 
In her regrettably short writing career, from 1912 
to 1919, Sarajevo-born Nafija Sarajlié (ca. 1893- 
1970) deserves to be singled out for her solid talent, 
originality, sharply ironic poems and, through her 
commitment to writing, a passion to resist the insu- 
lar stereotypical world of a Muslim woman. 

The years following the Second World War, par- 
ticularly the mid-19 50s, mark a break with the aes- 
thetics of socialist realism and an opening up to the 
West European poetics of modernism and avant- 
gardism, with their respective emphasis on cere- 
bral-elitist and rebellious poetic expressions. The 
most significant poets of this period, born between 
the late 1930s and the late 1950s, include Bisera 
Alikadié, Mubera Pasi¢é, Nasiha Kapidzi¢-Hadzié, 
Aja Zahirovié, Mubera Mujagi¢, Jasna Samié, 
Aisa Alidié, and Ferida Durakovié. Bisera Alikadié 
(b. 1939), with her confessional lyrics, free from 
sentimental romanticism and charged with eroti- 
cism, exemplifies the new, rebellious transforma- 
tion of women’s writing. Pushed to the disciplined 
and isolated discourse of erotic poetry by male crit- 
ics in the 1970s and 1980s, Alikadié’s writing has 
been reappraised in the post-2000 wave of literary 
criticism as a cornerstone for women’s poetry that 
disturbs male-centric narratives. With strong cor- 
poral erotic imagery, cutting irony, and playful wit, 
Alikadié’s poetry undermines any attempt at incor- 
poration into the ethno-nationalist canon. The 
highly abstract lyric expression of Mubera Pasié 
(b. 1945) absorbs concrete experience in order to 
evoke a decentered, alienated, and changing subjec- 
tivity. Her post-surrealist poetry opens up space for 
the deconstruction of posited binary subjectivities. 
Ferida Durakovié (b. 1957) belongs to the first gen- 
eration of postmodern poets of the 1980s whose 
poetics is marked by radical disillusionment and a 
questioning of all ideologies; her poetic technique is 
that of collage, montage, and rich intertextual dia- 
logue. Durakovié’s poetry uses a playful and ironic 
critique of gender stereotypes, breaking away from 
essentialist, fixed female identity and abstract lyric 
universalism to explore a more fluid and unstable 
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process of subjectivity. Resignation and skepticism 
marked her poetic expression of the 1980s. How- 
ever, in the first couple of years of the 1990s, with 
the collapse of socialism and before the outbreak of 
war, through her use of elliptical, allegorical nar- 
ratives, this transformed into an actively engaged 
critique of the ideological constructs of the process 
of re-ethnicization. 

The war of 1992 to late 1995 and the neigh- 
boring Serbian and Croatian ethno-nationalisms 
galvanized the ethnic homogenization of Bosnian 
Muslims, forging the Bosniak nation. The war 
posed a fundamental challenge to existing modes 
of representation, resulting in the use of innovative 
language and imagery by some poets. While there 
were a few who engaged in furthering the ethnic 
cause with the poetry of patriotic sentiment, women 
poets mainly embraced the anti-war poetics of tes- 
timony. Most notably, again, Bisera Alikadié and 
Ferida Durakovié, together with Nermina Omer- 
begovié (b. 1964), who belongs to the generation of 
postmodern poets emerging in the war, reinvented 
and re-imagined the coordinates of symbolization 
from a consciously-assumed oppositional, liminal, 
subcultural position. All three poets employed the 
discourse of commemoration in order to confront 
the injustice done by violent ethno-nationalist 
biopolitics and to inscribe and record individual 
micro-narratives in cultural memory. In distilled 
and litotic expression, the lyric internalizes the 
chaos of war, whereas the narrative poetry tends 
toward documentary testament. 

The end of the war in late 1995 marks a tran- 
sition to postwar reconstruction and neoliberal 
capitalist market economy. In the ten years of this 
transition, women poets have been writing the best 
critical poetry with Ferida Durakovié at their fore- 
front. Such poetry productively resists the denial, 
mythologization, and medicalization of war and of 
postwar traumas by various ideological projects, 
announcing hopeful politics. This period signals 
a new generation of women poets who engage in 
an ironic problematization of social values, whilst 
strengthening the role of popular culture in poetry. 
The increasing interest in feminist and gender theo- 
ries has permeated the identity politics featuring in 
this poetry, which has become hybrid, thematically 
and linguistically inclusive, questioning socially 
posited constructs of gender, identity, and sexuality 
and opening up space for alternative and mar- 
ginalized modalities of subjectivization such as 
feminist, gay, lesbian, and queer. Sejla Sehabovi¢ 
(b. 1977) stands out as the poet whose predomi- 
nantly narrative, dialogic poetry draws attention 
to the traumatic process of postwar identity for- 
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mation, providing the language for metaphoric 
identification and commonality among women 
and homosexuals as the most marginalized groups. 
Adisa BaSié (b. 1979) in her cross-cultural dialogic 
poetry playfully subverts both war and postwar 
cultural stereotypes, exploring trauma as a valu- 
able experience that enables the disregarded to 
strengthen their position in society. 
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DaMiIR ARSENIJEVIC 


Turkey 


Turkish poetry can be considered according to 
different periods or moods; among these are classi- 
cal poetry (known as divan poetry), as well as folk, 
religious or mystic (known as tekke poetry), and 
modern or contemporary poetry. In this frame- 
work, several scholars have discussed the social 
roles, creative inspirations, and cultural importance 
of poets and poetry (Andrews 1985, Holbrook 
1990, 1993, 1994, Silay 1994). In divan poetry, 
the forms, themes, and aesthetic dimensions were 
prescribed by the Arabic and Persian canon within 
its particular codes. The gazels, or love poems, lyri- 
cal in their tones, exhausted the existing imagery, 
and displayed an abstract notion of beauty and 
love. Perhaps one of the most interesting turns was 
marked by the poetry of Nedim, who used a more 
“folkish” tone and subverted gender roles in his 
poetry. His underpinnings of homosociality had 
crossed over to homosexuality and he was bold 
enough to invite his lover to take time off from 
the Friday prayer (emphasis in the original) and go 
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to Sadabad, to have a joyous time with him (Silay 
1994). 

Research of gender, not only in women’s poetry 
but also of women in poetry, has attracted scholars 
in recent decades to pay special attention to women 
poets. Among the most famous of women poets of 
divan literature are Zeynep Hanim, Mihri Hatun, 
and Fatma Hanim (Silay 1997). Also notable are 
Adile Sultan, Leyla Hanim, Hubbi Ayse Hanim, 
Saffet Hanim, and Sitki Hanim, all of whom were 
upper- or upper middle-class women, and some 
were the daughters of sultans. 

In traditional oral poetry, the lament and the 
lullaby are attributed to women as they were con- 
sidered the gatekeepers of certain rites of passage. 
Besides this particular social role, women also per- 
formed, and often subverted, the existing gender 
roles in the creation of agsik poerty. There were 
women aszks throughout the history of Anatolia. 
This genre was performed by, to name just a few, 
Emine Beyza Baci, Banu Cevheriye Cankirih, Arife 
Bac, and Ayse Cukurovali, although information 
on the life histories of female poets is scarce (Basg6z 
1995). The difficulty with writing a feminist history 
of female poetry lies in the fact that most of the folk 
poetry was oral, not written. When sparse evidence 
was considered, it was done through patriarchal 
lenses. Traditionally speaking, the asks were min- 
strels who sang folk poetry in front of audiences. 
Even the grammar of the word indicates that aszks 
are supposed to be men, who fall in love (often with 
God) or are passionate about finding a religious 
figure or a woman who gives them a love potion. 
The maguk is the beloved and, traditionally, this 
role is assumed by women (Birkalan-Gedik 2006). 
Although female aszks existed in Anatolia during 
the Ottoman period, the nation-building process of 
the Turkish Republic created more female asiks to 
emphasize the role of women as artists in the mod- 
ern state (Birkalan-Gedik 2006). For example, Ilkin 
Manya (Saricakiz), Siirmelican Kaya, and Sahturna 
played and sang their poetry abroad, in Europe, 
and their poetry has already acquired a mass audi- 
ence through cassette culture (Petzen 2000). 

Inthe recent past of the Turkish Republic, women 
entered into the realm of man’s poetry and some 
of them subverted their prescribed gender roles. In 
modern Turkish poetry, women poets could break 
free from the traditional forms, aesthetics, and 
content of the canon, and develop female, femi- 
nine, and feminist poems in respect of these issues. 
In modern poetry, the first important female poet 
of the Republican era is Yasar Nezihe Bukiilmez 
who was constantly excluded by the hegemonic 
circles; she stopped writing poems in the 1930s and 
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remained silent until her death, sometime in the 
1970s (Mutlu 2005, 56). There are also the more 
tragic cases of Nezihe Muhittin and Siikufe Nihal, 
who died within the cold walls of a mental hospi- 
tal as their poetry was demeaned by the patriarchal 
canon (Inal 2005, 58). 

What is questionable is whether or not women 
poets had or have a different parole from male 
poets. How do they contribute to Turkish poetry? 
Giilten Akin is perhaps the most important figure in 
modern Turkish poetry to take up women’s issues. 
Her critics emphasize the point that she wields a 
powerful pen as a poet. And because she is pow- 
erful, she does not have to rely on her identity as 
female. There are several others who are not as 
powerful as she is, but because they are women they 
are described as female poets, despite the quality 
of their poetry (Tariman 2005, 74). Leyla Sahin, 
Melisa Giirpinar, and Sennur Sezer all had an 
agenda of social issues as opposed to Giilseli Inal, 
Lale Mildiir, and Nilgiin Marmara, who expressed 
an “inner world.” While Girpinar is a bridge over 
the crossroads of social issues and lyricism, Nilgiin 
Marmara, whose poetry is analogous to that of 
Sylvia Plath, searches for death and emphasizes a 
lyric subjectivity (Gébenli 2005). 

Gilten Akin’s first poem was published in 1951 
and could be placed in the Second New Movement. 
During the 1970s she turned more to social issues; 
she was influenced by the forms of folk poetry 
while expressing social concerns in the content of 
her poetry. Sennur Sezer, whose poetry has been 
published since 1958, talks about the lives of moth- 
ers and workers. She is one of the few female poets 
whose poetry deals with social issues and can be 
called political (Gébenli 2005, 61). Leyla Sahin is 
another female poet whose poetry is political and 
“transparent” at the same time. Her words are bare 
yet very powerful and she renders a palimpsest of 
images of being a woman and a poet at the same 
time. In this group of poets, the content comes forth 
as a result of aesthetical worries. Their lyrical “I” 
asks questions, informs, and gets angry. 

The 1990s show an increase in both the number 
and the quality of female poets, although there is 
an immense gap between the number of male and 
female poets. From a perusal of poetry annuals, 
female poets seem to constitute 11 percent of all 
poets (Tariman 2005, 75). Although this number 
could be open to debate (the choice of the editors, 
their criteria of what is poetry, and so on), nonethe- 
less the number is very low. 

Overall, the women poets of divan literature 
belonged to a higher socioeconomic class, as can 
be seen from the example of Fitnat Hanim, who 
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was born Ziibeyde, the daughter of Seyhulislam 
Mehmed Es’at Efendi. In some ways, women poets 
were writing along with, and in other ways they 
were writing against, the canon, without abandon- 
ing the male dominated language. It is plausible 
to conclude that upper-class Ottoman women of 
the patriarchal society dominated by religion and 
class and the aesthetic hegemony of the male elite 
had to negotiate their roles. As Silay has argued, 
the female poet tried to “write like him, using his 
words, expressing his fantasies, but at the same 
time, by means of such a strategy, taking some of 
the power away from the male elite’s hegemony 
over writing and literary aesthetics” (Silay 1997, 
213). A similar argument concerning class can be 
put forth for the female poets of folk poetry, except 
for those women who belonged to the Bektasgi sect, 
who displayed middle-class sensibilities; yet some 
of them used male asks’ power to enter the profes- 
sion and to survive. 
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HAnpDE A. BIRKALAN-GEDIK 


WEST AFRICA 


West Africa 


WOMEN AND GENDER IN WEST AFRICA 

For much of the twentieth century, women were 
little mentioned in descriptions of West African cul- 
tures. While there were exceptions to this, the ten- 
dency to focus on men’s roles in politics, education, 
and commercial activity continues in the twenty- 
first century, rendering only a fragmentary image 
of the region’s cultures. Part of the reason for this 
is that indigenous men honor a patriarchal view of 
artistic accomplishments, and men from outside 
West African cultures have little access to wom- 
en’s social spaces, and are not at liberty to engage 
freely in conversation with women. Therefore, until 
recently, research in the region reflected primarily a 
focus on men and their activities. 

Western researchers who assume a Western focus 
on public roles and accomplishments have little to 
say about women in such a culture because of both 
lack of access and failure to understand cultural 
values holistically. It has been rare that a foreign 
ethnographer recognized this and attempted to 
redress the situation by asking a woman to gather 
information about indigenous women’s cultural 
roles. In the mid-twentieth century in Nigeria, 
anthropologist M. G. Smith’s wife, Mary Smith, 
gathered ethnographic data from a woman in a 
Hausa cultural context that stands today as a valu- 
able window into her historical experience and 
model of ethnographic technique (Baba of Karo, 
1954). But apart from exceptions like this, contin- 
ued deference to patriarchal social structure is evi- 
dent in contemporary studies, especially in studies 
in Islamic cultural settings. The latter are organized 
in antithesis to the West, which gives primacy to 
what occurs in the public realm. In contrast, Islamic 
societies are more oriented toward the privacy of 
family life, where there exists a deeply embedded 
reverence for women and the central authority of 
wives and mothers at the heart of the family. 


WOMEN POETS IN WEST AFRICA 

Throughout West Africa women’s poetry is an 
integral part of cultural aesthetics, yet, following 
the pattern described for other studies of women 
in the region, women’s poetry in West Africa has 
been neglected although West African cultures 
have rich histories of oral poetic performance pro- 
duced by both men and women. Indeed, for as long 
as poetry has been integral to African cultures, 
women have been important to its production and 
expression. The poem is also the song, attesting 
to the oral nature of poetic traditions in Africa. 
In Hausa the word for song and poem is the same 
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(waka). Depending on her level of literacy, a poet 
may write her works or perform them extempora- 
neously. Poets who write might belong to groups 
of like-minded mixed poetry circles, such as the 
Wisdom Club, popular in the 1960s and 1970s in 
Kano, Nigeria; they may also write for smaller, pri- 
vate audiences. Written works tend to be more con- 
servative, reflecting the values inherent in higher 
education policies — especially in predominantly 
Muslim areas. Extemporaneously performed works 
entertain with less restrictive, sometimes bawdy 
allusion. Regardless of the style of delivery, how- 
ever, both types of works are incisive, well-honed, 
and often critical of social conditions and politics. 
The poetic voice often is an ideal means of promot- 
ing the resocialization of marginalized groups, or 
serves as a forum for the establishment of a collec- 
tive consciousness against colonial or indigenous 
political pressure. 

For nearly a millennium Islam has constituted an 
increasingly significant social and political influ- 
ence in much of West Africa’s Sahel region. In coun- 
tries with pervasive Islamic influence, women have 
been active as scholars trained in the Islamic canon, 
which is based on poetic influences of the Quran. 
Islam values the pursuit of knowledge and literacy, 
the keys to the pursuit of spirituality. Women poets 
in these areas have long pursued literacy as a means 
of both spiritual expression and commentary on 
current events, producing works that range from 
pure orature to orally performed written poems 
based on Arabic Quranic rhyme and meter. The 
nineteenth-century scholar, teacher, and poet, Nana 
Asma’u, wrote long poetic works on a wide range 
of topics from medicines of the Prophet, descrip- 
tion of Sufi women saints, and remembrances of 
the Prophet, to descriptions of jihdd battles, history 
of Shehu Usman ‘dan Fodiyo, and elegies. Many 
of Asma’u’s poetic works functioned as mnemonic 
teaching devices in resocializing war refugees. 
Asma’u’s works were originally in three languages, 
Arabic, Fulfulde, and Hausa, all written in Ara- 
bic script. They have been translated into English 
recently. Like Asma’u, twentieth-century women 
poets in northern Nigeria wrote praise poems of 
the Prophet Muhammad and women Sufi saints, as 
well as commentaries on political figures, current 
events, and issues pertinent to women. Poets such 
as Hauwa Gwaram and Hajiya ‘Yar Shehu, both 
members of the poetry circle known as the Wisdom 
Club, composed their poems in private, and recited 
them for their colleagues. The poems were subse- 
quently disseminated locally through radio broad- 
casts, chap-book publications, and performance 
for select Hausa-speaking Muslim audiences. 
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Beyond those who are immersed in Quranic can- 
ons of study, are other contemporary West African 
poets of note, such as Ghanaians Ama Ata Aidoo, 
Abena Busia, and Sierra Leone-born Ghanaian 
Gladys May Casely-Hayford; Nigerians Catherine 
Obianuju Acholonu, Ifi Amadiume, Rashidah 
Ismaili, and Omolara Ogundipe-Leslie; Senega- 
lese Annette M’Baye d’Erneville; and Irene Assiba 
d’Almeida of Benin. These women are role models 
for the next generation. Some teach, and all influ- 
ence contemporary young women by their coura- 
geous example to continue expressing themselves 
through poetic composition in cultures that offer 
little reward for their artistry. 

Women who perform extemporaneous works — 
sometimesaccompanied byabandcomprisedofmale 
or female instrumentalists, or a chorus — may be 
hired to play to audiences at political rallies, in uni- 
versity settings, and other celebratory events. More 
often than for male poets, these women may cross 
gender lines, delivering written and extemporane- 
ous works in mixed, public venues as well as in the 
privacy of a setting exclusively for women, such 
as naming and wedding celebrations. In the latter 
case, male accompanists are not likely to assist the 
performer. Oral performance includes a variety of 
styles, with content ranging from secular to sacred, 
utilizing formal to informal tone, and with planned 
or inspired delivery. In the late twentieth century, 
northern Nigerians Maimuma Coge, Hajiya Paji, 
and Binta Katsina were well known for their per- 
formances of chanted and sung verse, accompanied 
by non-verbal gesture, which varied from innocu- 
ous to bawdy, depending on audience, venue, and 
topic. 

Women praise singers declaim publicly the status 
of their wealthy, powerful patrons, such as emirs 
and merchants, hoping to increase their compensa- 
tion by pleasing the patron with the flattery of the 
song. In West Africa these performers are known as 
griottes (among the Wolof) in Senegal, and zabiyoyi 
(among the Hausa) in Nigeria. Such performers are 
trained in the craft, often by a parent; occasion- 
ally they are self-taught. They may accompany 
themselves on instruments, or be accompanied by 
other musicians. These women performers might 
also entertain crowds for political rallies, cultural 
events, and private celebrations, often accompa- 
nied by a chorus, and male or female musicians. 
Singing in their indigenous languages, these per- 
formers provide cultural definition, preserve tradi- 
tional attitudes, and criticize social conditions. Like 
female entertainers everywhere, they have endured 
social marginality, despite their economic success. 
Women poets and oral performers are perhaps the 
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best gauges of the pulse of their cultures, yet their 
works are almost completely inaccessible to those 
outside the cultures, unfamiliar with the language 
and cultural setting in which they are performed. 


WOMEN’S POETRY IN WEST AFRICA 

West African cultures enjoy a combination of 
written and oral forms of poetic performance, 
most of which is communicated in the predominant 
indigenous languages of the region, such as Hausa, 
Yoruba, and Wolof. Whether oral or written, these 
works are often broadcast on radio and television 
programs, and thus available to wide audiences 
within the culture, regardless of the literacy level of 
the listener. That women performing artists have 
been little published and rarely recognized alongside 
men is evident in the paucity of published works by 
women. With the advent of both the publication 
of African authors outside Africa, and the estab- 
lishment of African publishing houses in the early 
and mid-twentieth century, African poetry began 
to be preserved in widely available printed form. It 
was in nearly every case male poets whose works 
were published both in and beyond Africa, reflect- 
ing European expectations about literacy imported 
through colonialism. 

Contemporary anthologies of African poetry are 
not representative of the degree to which African 
women have created both written and oral poetry 
at any time in the history of Africa. Few locally 
produced volumes of African poetry are distributed 
internationally. With the exception of Stella and 
Frank Chipasula’s The Heinemann Book of Afri- 
can Women’s Poetry (1995), volumes of African 
poetry published and distributed in the West reflect 
a patriarchal perspective because they focus on the 
works of African men educated in colonial schools 
or universities abroad, and written in colonial lan- 
guages, usually English or French. For example, 
in the four decades of its existence, Gerald Moore 
and Ulli Beier’s volume The Penguin Book of 
Modern African Poetry has included only poetry 
by men. Oyekam Owomoyela’s A History of 
Twentieth-Century African Literatures (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1993) has two chap- 
ters on African poetry: “English-Language Poetry” 
and “French-Language Poetry”, in which only one 
woman — Gladys Casely-Hayford — is mentioned. 

West African women’s poetry as represented 
in printed anthologies constitutes only the small- 
est tip of a large iceberg. It must be sought beyond 
the printed page, experienced and understood in 
its indigenous cultural settings. Poetry by West 
African women is representative of major cultural 
concerns, significant as commentary on social condi- 
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tions, and reflective of the status quo. West African 
women poets and performers write and entertain 
in their own languages, addressing predominant 
sociopolitical issues of their times. Both written 
and oral poetic works blend traditional patterns 
of repeated images and rhythm patterns common 
in the culture, some of which derive from Arabic 
Quranic poetic convention. Thus, a true apprecia- 
tion of the contributions of women poets in West 
Africa depends on both an intimate understand- 
ing of local cultures and knowledge of indigenous 
languages. More translations into Western lan- 
guages are needed. Further consideration of Afri- 
can women’s poetic voice, whether oral or written, 
needs to redress both international and indigenous 
patriarchal assumptions about the marginality of 
women’s poetic productivity, recognizing that it 
is central to the communication of current events, 
political concerns, and common interests within the 
region. 
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Arts: Popular Culture 


Afghanistan 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Traditionally, cultural constraints combined 
with religious interpretation have restricted the 
role of women in Afghan society. Notions of honor 
and shame underpin Afghan cultural norms and 
practices, which emphasized female modesty and 
purity. As a result of the rigid social code imposed 
on Afghan women, literature, media, and the arts 
were the domain of men. Women did not work out- 
side the home and were excluded from participat- 
ing in cultural activities. 

It was not until the 1940s that women first 
appeared in public cultural activities. The 1960s and 
1970S saw an increase in participation of women in 
popular culture. Women were encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the performing arts. Many women found 
employment as artists, writers, poets, journalists, 
dancers, and musicians as modernization programs 
focused on the development of culture and wom- 
en’s cultural activities. 

The outbreak of the Afghan-Soviet War negated 
many of the gains made by women as tribal and 
Islamic leaders asserted their traditional role as 
arbiters of cultural norms and invoked religion 
and traditional Afghan culture to restrict women’s 
movement outside the home. They saw women’s 
participation in popular culture as the imposition 
of secular Western values that were alien to Afghan 
culture and thus were considered to be un-Islamic. 
This was particularly difficult for educated, urban- 
ized women who found employment as journalists, 
artists, and musicians. Lawlessness made it all but 
impossible for women to participate in any cultural 
activities. 

The rise of the Taliban movement saw a fur- 
ther tightening of the Islamic social code when the 
Taliban implemented the strictest interpretation 
of Shari‘a law in the world. Invoking religion and 
Afghan culture, the Taliban sought the complete 
withdrawal of women from public life. The Tal- 
iban’s edicts had a disastrous effect on women’s 
participation in Afghan culture. They prohibited 
programs on music, plays, and other forms of 
entertainment. 

Following the fall of the Taliban regime, private 
television and radio stations were established with 
the aid of Western countries. One of the first post- 


Taliban news programs on television featured a 
female broadcaster. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 

Afghanistan’s literary history has been long 
dominated by men. Literary works, be they novels, 
short stories, literary criticism, folk, or satirical lit- 
erature were written and performed by men. Prior 
to the twentieth century there were a handful of 
female poets, Rabia Ballchi (d. 920) being the fore- 
most acclaimed. In the 1960s and 1970s, increasing 
numbers of urban, educated, middle-class women 
became writers and poets with the support of their 
parents. 

As with literature, the arts were the exclusive 
domain of men. Prior to the twentieth century 
women were not allowed to perform in public 
because conservative clerics viewed women’s par- 
ticipation in the arts as a flagrant violation of the 
Islamic code of conduct. It was not until 1948 that 
a woman appeared in a theater in front of a male 
audience. Over the next couple of decades, with the 
encouragement and support of successive Afghan 
governments, women were able to perform con- 
certs in public places. Motion pictures were not 
produced in Afghanistan until the 1970s. When 
movies were made, they were made by private com- 
panies, and Afghan actresses competed for stardom 
with their male counterparts. 

Music and dance have always been an integral 
part of Afghan culture and tradition. Tradition- 
ally, musicians and singers were men because of 
the strict customs prohibiting women from playing 
musical instruments, singing, or dancing. People’s 
attitude toward music changed after it was broad- 
cast by radio in 1941. By the late 1960s, female 
singers such as Ruskhshana and Parwin became 
popular throughout Afghanistan. The success of 
Ruskhshana and Parwin laid the foundation for 
future female singers and performers in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 


MEDIA AND POPULAR CULTURE 

Women saw their lives transformed once their 
role in the public arena had been established. 
Modernization meant the emergence of an edu- 
cated middle class in major urban areas that had 
access to television and radio broadcasts. By the 
1980s, there were about 20 television and 18 radio 
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stations. The success of the mujahideen and the rise 
of the Taliban drastically altered radio and television 
programming as Islamic fundamentalists replaced 
music, plays, and films with programs on an Islamic 
way of life and discussions on the Qur'an. 
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KEITH A. LEITICH 


Central Asia 


Central Asia has traditionally been home to 
a diverse array of cultural activities for women. 
Questions of religion and of the virtues of female 
performance often mitigated the public roles of 
women in urban and conservative communities, 
but this was not universally the case for Central 
Asia. Traditional music performers in Kazakhstan 
and Kyrgyzstan were often women and there was 
an entire genre of music competitions dedicated 
to challenges of skill between men and women. 
Women also played important roles in traveling 
folk theaters throughout the region. The arrival of 
the Russian Empire to the region did little to change 
traditional cultural behavior as imperial officials 
preferred to avoid local affairs. 

The arrival of the Soviet era, however, radically 
changed the cultural landscape of the region. Per- 
formance styles tended toward classical European 
or static folk cultural forms. Women excelled in 
classical ballet, opera, and music and their success 
complemented the Soviet political assault (hujum) 
on traditional values manifested in kalym and veil- 
ing. The first generation of Central Asian ballet 
dancers, Galia Ismailova, Bernara Karieva, Rozia 
Karimova, and Mukaram Turgunbaeva, gained rec- 
ognition across the Soviet Union. At the same time, 
the “Kazakh Nightingale,” Kuliash Baiseitova, 
became famous from Central Asia to Moscow for 
her performances of traditional and operatic music 
while Dina Nurpeisova was revered for her talent 
in playing Kazakh instrumental works. The bifur- 
cation of popular culture was cautiously balanced 
between folkloric and European as evidenced by 
the Uzbek Ethnographic Company, which explored 
traditional dance and music during the 1920s while 
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Isadora Duncan performed in Tashkent and in 
Samarkand between 1927 and 1932. 

After the Second World War, film industries in 
Central Asia flourished and women played key roles 
in a diversity of films: contemporary urban dra- 
mas, civil war and revolutionary themes, wartime 
patriotism, folk legends, and premodern historical 
productions. Soviets took great pride in promoting 
modern images of women to demonstrate the suc- 
cess of their cultural reforms. Tashkent became the 
epicenter of cultural exchanges between the Soviet 
Union cultural emissaries of Africa, Latin America, 
and Asia. 

By the 1950s and 1960s, women had increasing 
autonomy to promote their own cultural endeav- 
ors. Mukaram Turgunbaeva founded a dance 
company, Bahor (Spring), borrowing on European 
classical and Uzbek traditional dance styles. Dinara 
Asanova became the first major female director 
from Central Asia. In the late 1970s and 1980s, 
Roza Rymbaeva arrived on the Kazakh popular 
music scene with her strong voice and strident per- 
sonality to expand the outreach of Central Asian 
music as a major Soviet pop-artist. 

In the past decade popular music has emerged 
as the most dominant popular cultural outlet for 
women in Central Asia. The music of the Central 
Asian “Madonna,” Yulduz Usmanova, fills the 
cafés, streets, and markets across the region. The 
increasing awareness of Russian and South Asian 
versions of MTV (music television) has introduced 
competing influences and aesthetic tastes but deeper 
contact with the international culture of music and 
its objectification of women. Music videos from 
Central Asia tend to play both on European images 
of female beauty and exoticized dance and dress. 

International events such as the Voice of Asia 
Contest held annually in Almaty since 1991 have 
raised the cultural profile of the region. The format 
is similar to the European Music Festival in which 
national pride and musical styles are on display for 
the entire continent. Central Asian music has shown 
itself to be resilient as well as experimental in its 
expression of national identities. In its function as 
a spiritual, social, artistic, and political medium, 
music has not only demonstrated its historical sig- 
nificance but has also played a fundamental and 
persistent role in daily life. 

Women continue to play significant roles in 
Central Asian television, in both news and cultural 
programming. Dariga Nazarbaeva, the daughter of 
the president and owner of the major Kazakh tele- 
vision channel, was recently one of the main judges 
on the popular television program, “Superstar KZ,” 
a Kazakh variant of the international television 
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phenomenon of “American Idol.” Another presi- 
dential daughter, Gulnara Karimova, has recently 
released a music video aimed to improve her popu- 
lar appeal with Uzbeks. Under the stage name Goo- 
goosha, Karimova has recorded several pop music 
songs to complement her political aspirations. 

In the post-Soviet era, Central Asian women 
have adapted well to the new economy and women 
rank as some of the wealthiest people in the region. 
Several successful associations for women business 
owners have emerged and support outreach and 
educational programs for prospective women entre- 
preneurs. In Kazakhstan, a women’s political party, 
Yel Dana (Wisdom of the Nation), was founded to 
defend their political and economic interests. 

The Eurasian International Film Festival, which 
has grown into a major global event, has been an 
important forum for women directors and actors 
from the region. The influential film scholar and 
editor, Gulnara Abikeeva, has played a key role in 
the festival’s developing success. Although recent 
limited opportunities and funding have marginal- 
ized women’s role in film production, there are 
signs that this is changing. Film director Gulshat 
Omarova has succeeded in demonstrating that 
women can lead major film productions in the 
more conservative post-Soviet cultural landscape 
of Central Asia. 

Evidence of the disparity of regional politics and 
economics has been manifest in the world of culture 
as well. In Turkmenistan, there is little acceptable 
public culture outside the philosophy and persona 
of President Saparmurat Niyazov (1940-2006). 
While he extended his own cult of personality to 
include his mother, he effectively banished cultural 
forms connected with Russia and Europe during 
his rule. He closed the Opera and Ballet Theater, 
the Youth Theater, and the State Philharmonic 
Hall in the endeavor to render past Soviet influ- 
ences null and void. Women have largely been 
marginalized through these efforts. 
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MICHAEL ROULAND 


Indonesia 


WOMEN, FAMILY, AND NATION/STATE 

Contributions to other sections of this ency- 
clopedia, especially those of Sylvia Tiwon and 
Kathy Robinson, document extensively the way 
understandings of women and gender in colonial 
and postcolonial nations have become linked with 
modernization and nation-building. Central in 
this process has been the iconic force of the family 
as a metaphor for the nation. Modernizing natio- 
nalist elites regarded reform of traditional family 
structures, viewed as oppressive to women, as a 
key aspect of their struggle to create a new, enlight- 
ened political order. Conservatives valorized 
women’s traditional familial roles, and their “natu- 
ral” feminine traits of modesty, refinement, and 
dependence, as expressive of authentic national 
cultural identity. 

Modern cultural forms contribute to this process 
of representation. Literary fiction, created within 
a changing social order, reflects on the impact of 
change in the domain of personal, familial rela- 
tions. Mass media such as film, television, popu- 
lar music, and magazines propagate ideal and 
disvalued images of women and gender relations. 
Such image-making may be conscious and deliber- 
ate, transmitted through government policies and 
imposed through censorship, or more diffusely 
reflective of a general ideological climate. 

The development of Indonesian literature and 
popular media through successive decades illus- 
trates these processes. A key feature of pre-war 
writing, both “serious” novels and popular fiction, 
is the ambivalent representation of the educated 
“modern woman” — ambitious, idealistic, but often 
overly Westernized and vulnerable to immorality 
(Hatley 2002, Pausacker and Coppel 2001). Dur- 
ing the 1950s and early 1960s, strong nationalist 
sentiment was reflected in the predominance in 
film and other media of Indonesia’s recent revolu- 
tion against the Dutch (Sen 1994, 19-20, 38-42), 
with women appearing largely as helpmates of 
men involved in military combat or strug- 
gling to adjust to postwar conditions. The New 
Order regime, which came to power in the mid- 
1960s, drew on an explicit family model of state 
and nation to justify the authoritarian politi- 
cal structures through which it pursued its goal 
of economic development. Within this vision, 
women’s familial roles as wives and mothers were 
lauded as expressions of good citizenship. Mass 
women’s organizations were set up to reinforce 
these ideas, and engage women in their social 
implementation. 
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In popular culture, hegemonic state ideology 
and market forces have been shown to combine an 
idealized image of women — glamorously attrac- 
tive but passive, dependent, locked into wife and 
mother roles. Krishna Sen describes the promi- 
nence of silence as an emblem of femininity in 
films of the 1970s and 1980s (Sen 1994, 141-4). 
Saraswati Sunindyo shows how drama serials 
produced for state television promote the mes- 
sage that “a woman’s place is in the home with her 
family and that even if she works outside the home 
the family should have first priority in her life” 
(Sunindyo 1993, 138). Women’s magazines like- 
wise are seen to reinforce budaya ikut suami “the 
culture of following one’s husband” (Suryakusuma 
1998, 114). 

Eventually, however, global economic forces and 
cultural influences began to affect this picture. State 
discourses on gender have shifted to take account 
of women’s employment outside the home, and 
images of working women, using computers and 
mobile phones, proliferate in advertising (Sen 
1998). Urban, middle-class women, through con- 
sumption of Western cultural forms and occasional 
foreign travel, are exposed to a variety of gender 
discourses. For the vast mass of rural and lower 
class women, however, the chief source of enter- 
tainment and cultural knowledge remains television 
soap operas, with their ongoing themes of romance 
and domesticity. 

The focus of this entry is women’s participation 
and representation in the popular media in Indone- 
sia in the contemporary period, from the 1980s to 
the present day. A major question is that of conti- 
nuity or variation in the picture described thus far, 
of ideological construction of women in terms of 
their family roles within a modernizing society and 
nation. Another is the role of Islamic values and cul- 
tural reference in media activities over this period. 
While Islamic concerns had previously held a very 
minor place in modern Indonesian cultural forms, 
the Islamic revival that occurred in Indonesia from 
the 1980s onwards, coinciding with international 
developments, has found significant expression in 
the popular media. What have been the implica- 
tions for representations of women and gender? 


ISLAMIC ELEMENTS IN POPULAR 

CULTURE 

Despite the predominance of Islamic religion 
among the Indonesian population, modern cultural 
expression in Indonesia was introduced through the 
secular education system established by the Dutch, 
and new cultural forms took on the secular con- 
cerns of the Western-educated elite who produced 
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them. Religious practice played little part in the 
lifestyle of the young protagonists of pre-war fic- 
tion, and religious issues featured only marginally 
in the dilemmas of modern life they faced. Films 
and popular music, produced largely by Europeans, 
Eurasians, and ethnic Chinese, relied strongly on 
Western models. During the 1950s and 1960s, a 
few personally devout writers and filmmakers took 
up Islamic themes, but the vast majority of fictional 
and film texts focused on heroic struggle against 
the Dutch and the hardships of everyday life for the 
poor. The popular cultural forms that flourished 
in the early 1970s with improved economic con- 
ditions promoted glamorous images of Western- 
style modernity, once again with little reference to 
Islamic themes or imagery. 

But by the late 1970s, an important new develop- 
ment had taken place with the emergence of a hy- 
brid new musical genre, dangdut. Dangdut drew 
on the rhythms and instrumentation of orkes 
melayu, a Middle Eastern and Indian-influenced 
musical genre, previously cultivated by strongly 
Muslim communities. It combined these elements 
with the electronic effects and spectacle of West- 
ern rock music, to create a powerfully popular mix 
(Frederick 1982). Though not inherently Islamic in 
a religious sense, the musical genre had a strong 
Islamic/Middle Eastern cultural ambience. Its rise 
to prominence in national popular culture broke 
through earlier codes marginalizing Islamic-style 
music from the cultural mainstream. Moreover, 
the leading performer and proponent of dangdut 
at this time, Rhoma Irama, expressed explicit reli- 
gious commitment through his music. The lyrics 
of many of the songs he performed and recorded 
with his band, Soneta Group, and the themes of his 
films, are imbued with Islamic religious concepts 
and social morality. 

Rhoma Irama’s film plots concern the struggles 
and virtues of ordinary, lower-class folk, often pre- 
senting a rags-to-riches story of poor boy or girl 
made good. Gender imagery is very conservative. In 
the 1975 movie Raja Dangdut (King of Dangdut), 
for example, Rhoma Irama, playing himself as dang- 
dut superstar, spurns the wealthy, highly-Western- 
ized, sexually-free young woman his mother has 
chosen as his wife. Instead he chooses an innocent 
young schoolgirl. Confirming that the young girl, 
Ida, attends an Islamic high school, Rhoma remarks 
approvingly, “With a grounding in religion you 
will become a good wife later on.” Religious values 
are invoked to support the ideal of woman as virtu- 
ous wife and mother, and to demonize its opposite, 
the young woman who dares to break the rules of 
female modesty and restraint. 
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This movie can also be seen to fit a pattern that 
Amrih Widodo suggests is common in Indonesian 
tele-movies, whereby a young woman of poor, often 
rural background must struggle against a female 
antagonist who is “rich, sophisticated... and 
modern.” In a process of identification for view- 
ers, “the protagonist becomes a role model ideal- 
ized as the bearer of moral values of simplicity, 
fidelity, honesty, dignity, loyalty and piety amidst 
the corrupt consequences of modernity” (Widodo 
2002, 10). In Raja Dangdut, poor, strongly-Islamic 
women may find not only reinforcement of the con- 
ventional ideal of modest, virtuous wife, but also a 
gratifying sense of moral superiority to the immod- 
est, overly-Westernized women of the middle and 
upper classes. 

Indeed, a discourse opposing Western cultural 
influence and valorizing Islamic codes of dress and 
behavior for women was becoming widespread in 
the society. In the late 1970s and 1980s in Indo- 
nesia, as in other Islamic countries, many young 
women adopted the Muslim headscarf as an asser- 
tion of moral purity and distinct cultural identity 
vis-a-vis the excessive freedom of Western culture. 
Through the 1990s the trend consolidated. In the 
field of popular culture, some prominent women 
film stars and singers took up the jilbab and made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, their stories liberally cov- 
ered in the popular media. A new style of magazine 
appeared, aimed at Muslim women and families, 
featuring cover photos of demurely covered women 
in place of the glamorous, Westernized female 
images of other women’s magazines. Inside there 
were illustrations of Islamic fashions, recipes for 
halal meals, and articles about child-raising. These 
images of women within the family seemed to 
constitute an Islamic vision of Indonesian moder- 
nity, distinct from the model of Western-oriented 
consumerism. 

In reality, however, the division between these 
two approaches has proved blurred and uneven. 
Suzanne Brenner contrasts cover photos of women 
from a 1990 and 1996 issue of the Islamic maga- 
zine Amanah. While the earlier issue shows a pious 
young mother with her son, both looking intently 
at a book of Islamic writing, the later one depicts a 
sexy young woman in a filmy, see-through heads- 
carf, gazing at the camera with a “come-hither” 
look. Brenner reads the contrast as evidence of the 
cooption of “at least some segments of the Islamic 
movement” by mainstream consumerist values, so 
that Islamic modernity presents as “just another 
middle class lifestyle, with its own glossy maga- 
zines, glamorous covers and fashion industry” 
(Brenner 1999, 3). 
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Similar forces may be seen at work in shifts over 
time in the form and social image of dangdut music. 
As its popularity grew and spread, dangdut took 
on different forms for different audiences and con- 
texts — slickly sophisticated in middle-class night 
clubs; syrupy, blended with mainstream pop music 
on prime time television: overtly raunchy, with 
women singers in tiny costumes gyrating before 
huge crowds of ogling men at open-air concerts 
for the urban masses. The original Islamic cultural 
reference and populist suggestion of dangdut faded 
in significance as the form adapted to the tastes of 
new groups of consumers. In its various transfor- 
mations, bodily images of female performers play 
a dominant role in defining the genre, and attract- 
ing audiences (Pioquinto, 1995). The sensational 
dangdut singer Inul, whose provocative gyrations 
have brought her immense popularity and interna- 
tional fame, but also censure for immorality from 
Islamic figures, is emblematic of this trend (Walsh 
and Pelaihari 2003). 


DILEMMAS OF MODERNITY 

By the end of the New Order period, analysts 
of popular culture in Indonesia describe a situa- 
tion of general commodification and sexualiza- 
tion of representations of women. Women were 
no longer portrayed simply as housewives serving 
husband and family, but had acquired new roles 
in advertisements, on television, and on stage, as 
alluring decorations, selected by looks rather than 
talent, “objects whose main value consists of sex- 
ual attraction,” in the words of academic media 
specialist Ade Armando (2000, 8). Feminist Julia 
Suryakusuma presents a similar picture of popular 
culture dominated by sexuality, but attributes more 
agency to women. For the middle classes, “the 
image of Indonesian woman approaching the end 
of the millennium is a woman who is sexy, attrac- 
tive, humorous and capable, both domestically and 
professionally, who can invite and even lead men” 
(Suryakusma 2000). 

Yet women’s assumption of more overt sexual- 
ity, and of employment outside the home, existed 
alongside their continuing representation in the 
traditional wife and mother role. The potential 
contradictions in these roles constitute a core 
theme in popular culture, particularly in relation 
to the dilemmas of the wanita karir, the career 
woman. Articles, letters, and stories in women’s 
magazines as well as innumerable television melo- 
dramas depicted the dangers to stable family life 
of women’s work outside the home. Troublesome 
behavior by teenagers was attributed to neglect by 
busy mothers; the temptation of a workplace affair 
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was resolved by the wife leaving work to stay home 
and pay proper attention to her husband (Brenner 
1999, Aripurnami 2000). 

For younger women, widespread social accep- 
tance of the discourse of romantic love and indi- 
vidual choice of marriage partner, combined with 
ongoing expectations of female respectability and 
virginity at marriage, has been seen to produce 
considerable strain. Although no longer subject 
to arranged marriages, young women still have 
responsibility for maintaining family interests in 
choosing a marriage partner. Pam Nilan suggests 
that popular magazine stories about love gone 
wrong mirror the real life dilemmas of young 
women in choosing a boyfriend given the penal- 
ties incurred by a wrong choice — unhappy mar- 
riage if the relationship continued, “soiled goods” 
image and dishonor to the girl’s family if it broke 
up (Nilan 20014). 

Women continued to be depicted in terms of their 
roles within the family, and the fate of the family 
was conflated with that of the nation. The contra- 
dictions of late twentieth-century Indonesian mod- 
ernization, anxiety about the incompatibility with 
Indonesian values of the secularism and excessive 
personal freedom of Western style modernity, were 
projected onto women. 

For the New Order government, the emphasis on 
women and family as a locus of potential threat to 
national stability arguably served to distract atten- 
tion away from “real crises of citizenship,” such 
as the widening gap between rich and poor, eth- 
nic tensions, and ubiquitous, endemic corruption 
(Brenner 1999, 36-7). Eventually, however, the 
economic crisis of 1997 and ensuing political unrest 
brought about the demise of the Suharto regime: 
the president’s resignation in 1998 ushered in a new 
political constellation. Given the picture described 
earlier, of the crucial role of the state in construct- 
ing images of women and gender and fostering their 
projection through the mass media, the question 
arises how this major change in state structure has 
impacted on media representation of women. 


CHANGE AND CONTINUITY 

So far, the emergent new political system might 
be seen as too ill-defined to be reflected in clear 
shifts in popular ideology. The advent of a woman 
president, replacing the old patriarch, Suharto, 
probably had little impact on expectations of 
women, given Megawati’s conventional image, low 
profile, and seeming political dependency. On the 
whole, mass entertainment may be little changed — 
sinetron telemovies, for example, are described as 
“almost invulnerable to Indonesia’s recent economic 
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crises and political turmoil,” being dominated by 
the standard formulae of “love stories, domestic 
affairs and popular stars” (Widodo 2002, 9). At 
the same time, however, both in the political sphere 
and the cultural domain, many smaller, locally 
based developments are taking place which could 
have significant implications for the social experi- 
ence and ideological representation of women. 

The final years of the New Order period saw the 
growth of vast numbers of non-governmental orga- 
nizations, providing alternative channels for social 
development to the institutions of the state. Among 
these were many groups staffed largely by women 
and focusing on women’s concerns. As the Suharto 
regime faltered and fell, the activities of these 
groups increased. Islamic women’s groups were 
particularly prominent, some addressing “openly 
and directly the issue of justice for women in the 
public as well as the domestic sphere” (Marcoes 
2002, 193). In regions of political conflict and com- 
munal violence, women’s groups were prominent in 
bringing communities together (Budianta 2002). 

Such developments in the social/political sphere 
have flowed on in various ways to cultural activities 
and media representation. Women visual artists, 
politicized by the anti-female violence of the 1998 
Jakarta riots, produced works depicting wom- 
en’s victimization by, but also resistance to, male 
aggression (Bianpoen 2002, 93-4). Public debate of 
issues such as marital rape, in the press and on talk 
back radio, attracts significant attention (Baso and 
Idrus 2000, 206). A burst of recent literary works 
on the theme of violence, particularly the repressive 
brutality of the New Order military, includes chill- 
ing stories by young Islamic women about female 
suffering in contested areas such as Aceh. 

So many fictional works by young women 
authors have appeared recently as to be described 
as a boom in “chick lit.” The liberated sexuality 
of much of this writing has attracted great contro- 
versy, but the novels of Ayu Utami, Dee Lestari, 
Nukila Amal, and others are also widely praised for 
their innovative themes and writing style. Figures 
such as the assertive young female protagonists of 
Ayu Utami’s novel Saman, or Supernova, the title 
figure in Dee Lestari’s first novel, a top class prosti- 
tute with superhuman psychological powers, fly in 
the face of established gender stereotypes. 

Young filmmakers, too, including several pro- 
minent women producer/directors, are creating 
films reflecting in novel ways on gender and fam- 
ily relations. Eliana, Eliana, for example, depicts a 
mother/daughter relationship in which individual 
fulfilment is unexpectedly allowed priority over 
family ties. In the blockbuster teen movie Ada apa 
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dengan Cinta?, families appear only peripherally in 
a story of peer group solidarity versus “deviant” 
individual romance. The notion of woman within 
the family, defined by domestic relations and 
responsibilities, seems to have been superseded. 

Popular magazines, similarly, include more var- 
ied representations of women. The April 2001 
edition of the trendy djakarta! marked the anniver- 
sary of the nationalist/feminist heroine Kartini with 
profiles of women human rights workers and labor 
activists rather than the usual glamorous, successful 
media stars and business executives. One magazine, 
Jurnal Perempuan, edited by Gadis Arivia, a former 
lecturer in women’s studies, explicitly assumes the 
role of conveying information about feminist issues 
and promoting more progressive representations 
of women. Each issue highlights a particular topic 
such as pornography, the world-wide women’s 
movement, and the experience of women in areas 
of conflict in Indonesia. 

The editors of Jurnal Perempuanhave also directly 
addressed an issue alluded to earlier in this entry — 
the fact that new images and expectations of women 
are generally confined to the urban educated middle 
class who have the opportunity to read literature, 
view films, and travel. In 1998, Jurnal Perempuan 
began producing a weekly radio program, present- 
ing down to earth material on women and gender 
and distributed to all provinces throughout the 
country for rebroadcast on local stations. Once a 
month the program highlighted issues concerning 
women of a particular region, researched on loca- 
tion by Jurnal Perempuan journalists and featuring 
interviews with local women. In this way women 
in the regions, in rural areas and urban slums, have 
been given a sense of the interest and worth of 
their own life experience, and learn about that of 
others. 

Just how such understanding combines with, 
modifies, or contradicts the influence of images 
from the all-pervasive medium of television is yet 
to be explored. Some commentators see in women’s 
watching of television dramas not simply the pas- 
sive absorption of a model of dependent, decorative 
femininity, as suggested by many feminist critics, 
but a more active, empowering engagement. Amrih 
Widodo, as noted earlier, writes of the identifica- 
tion of village and small town women with the vic- 
tory of innocent, virtuous rural female protagonists 
over the corrupting, materialistic values of the big 
city (Widodo 2002). Pam Nilan describes how the 
adventures of telemovie heroines, from both local 
and imported shows, serve to validate the world of 
domestic incident and gossip inhabited by viewers 
themselves (Nilan 2oorb), Such actively imagined 
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womanly worlds might be relatively open to adjust- 
ment, variation, and expansion. 

Many questions remain. A central one is how 
recent developments in Islam in Indonesia and 
internationally have impacted on popular concep- 
tions and representations of gender. One finds con- 
siderable discussion in the press and on the Internet 
of issues such as polygamy and domestic violence, 
exposing injustice and arguing for a more progres- 
sive, contextualized interpretation of Islamic law. 
But there is also much reflection in the media of 
conservative, fundamentalist views of women and 
relations between the sexes. The implementation 
of the new political policy of regional autonomy 
has led to moves to implement syariah Islamic law, 
including strict regulation of women’s dress and 
social activities. Local newspapers report incidents 
of violent punishment of women for violating these 
codes (Noerdin 2002, 183). A draft anti-pornog- 
raphy law proposing dress and behavioral codes 
highly restrictive for women stirred great public 
controversy in 2005-6 (Allen 2007). Although the 
fate of the law remains unresolved, the issue has 
revealed a sharp polarization between a predomi- 
nantly Islamic segment of society supporting moral 
control and conservative roles for women and more 
liberal social groups. 

In many ways the observations made at the begin- 
ning of this entry, on the shaping of representations 
of women and gender in Indonesia by processes 
of nation-building and modernization, might be 
seen as still relevant. The incidents mentioned here 
provide striking illustration of the “mobilization” 
of the bodies of women as emblems of collective 
values and sense of identity. But now the mono- 
lithic conceptions of nation, state, and Indonesian 
modernity of earlier times have been replaced by 
plural possibilities. And a variety of social models 
and media images for women have opened up - 
some intimidating, some potentially demeaning, 
but others liberating and empowering. 
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BARBARA HATLEY 


North America 


Muslim women in North America have availed 
themselves of various media vehicles to demonstrate 
and assert their presence in the public sphere. In the 
process, many of these women have dispelled the 
commonly held tropes that Muslim women eschew 
modernity and are disempowered. Immigrant and 
indigenous women alike have carved a niche in the 
landscape of popular culture in the fields of televi- 
sion, film, poetry, music, and the arts to express 
themselves and their community. In a sense, these 
women have been inspired by the rich and vibrant 
heritage of Islamic civilization and its legacy of 
attention to the aesthetic pursuits. In expressing 
creative and resonant voices, Muslim women in the 
United States and Canada use existing institutions 
through which they can convey their messages and 
also take the initiative to develop and establish new 
channels and conduits. The burgeoning and rapidly 
changing areas of technology and telecommunica- 
tions have greatly facilitated and enhanced the abil- 
ity of Muslim women to engage in and contribute 
to the formulation of a common and collective cul- 
ture shared by themselves and non-Muslims alike. 
Their efforts have been particularly profound and 
timely in the aftermath of 11 September 2001, by 
showing an oftentimes underrepresented facet of 
Muslim culture, one that defies stereotype and gen- 
eralization: female, assimilated, and integrated, yet 
at the same time unambiguously and unapologeti- 
cally Muslim. 


POETRY 

Poetry has a rich and sustained legacy in Islamic 
civilization. Throughout history, Muslim women 
have been active participants in this endeavor. 
There are several women who express themselves 
through poetry, either as in their careers or as a 
pastime. Suw’ad Abdul Khabeer, a graduate student 
at Princeton University, and Sham-e-Ali al-Jamil, a 
poet and lawyer, publish and perform their poetry 
in English to audiences across the United States. 
Abdul Khabeer, an African American Muslim, 
writes about women’s issues and contemporary 
urban American conditions. Al-Jamil, born in 
India but reared in England and the United States, 
chooses themes such as women and social change in 
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the post 11 September 2001 world. Poet and activ- 
ist, Palestinian American Suheir Hammad focuses 
her work on subjects ranging from the occupation 
of the Palestinian Territories to Hurricane Katrina. 
Some Muslim women present their work on the 
Internet, in forums such as <www.samarmagazine. 
org>, the website for the South Asian Magazine for 
Action and Reflection. Mohja Kahf teaches litera- 
ture at the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. 
A Syrian American, Kahf writes about image con- 
struction and representations of Muslim women as 
well as women’s sexuality. 


COMEDY 

Comedy has proved to be a powerful device for 
both social and political commentary as well as its 
ability to humanize the ethnic, religious, and racial 
identity of its proponents. Since 11 September 
2001, stand-up comedy has been employed by sev- 
eral Muslim women to entertain, to educate, and 
to raise awareness of the concerns and challenges 
faced by the community, from issues of racial and 
religious profiling to the public perception of the 
headscarf. Maysoon Zayid, a Palestinian American 
with cerebral palsy, takes on sensitive topics such 
as her own condition as well the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict and terrorism in order to raise public aware- 
ness in a humor filled setting. Negin Farsad is 
part of the Muslim Jewish comedy duo, Madame 
Funnypants, with Alexander Zalben. Her sketch 
comedy includes “Bootleg Islam” and other stand- 
up routines dealing with contemporary social and 
political issues. Although she is from Great Britain, 
Shazia Mirza has developed a loyal and growing 
following in North America, among both Muslims 
and non-Muslims alike. 


ART AND ARTISTRY 

Following in the spirit of a 14 centuries-long tra- 
dition of magnificent artwork, Muslim women in 
North America have gained recognition for their 
talents in Western cultural circles. Shazia Sikander 
is a Pakistani American whose miniatures — which 
in style evoke the traditional art of Pakistan with 
a contemporary treatment of women in Islam and 
other religions — have been exhibited at the Smithso- 
nian Institution’s Hirshhorn Museum in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and New York’s Whitney Museum. Asma 
Arshad is a multimedia specialist based in Toronto. 
Her paintings, primarily of Muslim and South 
Asian women, appear in several contemporary 
art galleries and exhibitions. As project director of 
the Cre8iv80 Studio, she is actively involved in the 
promotion of the arts in both the Muslim commu- 
nity and in the larger Canadian society. In the area 
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of music, Zuriani Zonneveld is a Malaysian Ameri- 
can Grammy Award-winning singer and producer, 
who has collaborated with mainstream artists such 
as Melissa Manchester and Brenda Russell, as well 
as blues artist KebMo’. Zonneveld pays homage 
to her ethnic heritage in her music, infusing Asian 
sounds and tempos into Western melodies and 
themes of social justice and ecumenism. 


BROADCAST AND PRINT MEDIA 

The power of television as a medium for commu- 
nication should not be understated. The dissemina- 
tion of ideas and the shaping of popular culture are 
chiefly accomplished through their public presence 
on air. Muslim women have also increased their 
profile in the field of news reporting. They have 
reported and highlighted issues such as women’s 
health and working conditions as well as specific 
topics such as the headscarf worldwide, including 
in the Muslim world. Rudi Bakhtiar, an Iranian 
American, has served as an anchorwoman on CNN 
Headline News; she is currently a correspondent 
for Fox News. Yet Muslim women occupy not only 
positions of influence in the public sphere; some 
have engaged in the equally important behind-the- 
scenes roles. Farah Ispahani is the managing editor 
and executive producer for Beyond the Headlines 
on Voice of America news service. She has more 
than two decades of experience at major news 
networks such as ABC, NBC, and CNN. Aasiya 
Zubair, a Pakistani American, is Programming 
Director for Bridges TV, North America’s first 
full-time American Muslim television network. 
Bridges TV is an English language broadcasting 
channel that seeks to “bridge” the West and the 
Muslim world. Although it caters primarily to the 
approximately 8 million Muslims living in North 
America, Bridges TV offers programming that is 
educational and geared toward non-Muslim con- 
sumption as well. Launched in December 2004 as 
a subscription-based pay service, Bridges TV has 
now become part of Comcast’s basic digital cable 
service, and continues to be available on other cable 
providers and satellite television services. Tayyibah 
Taylor and Marlina Soerakoesoemah are the cre- 
ative minds behind Azizah Magazine, a periodi- 
cal devoted entirely to issues concerning Muslim 
women. Along with Maryam Aziz, they produce 
a magazine dedicated to be the voice for Muslim 
women, with feature sections on current events, 
politics, fitness, fashion, and travel. 


FILM AND DOCUMENTARIES 
Film is a powerful medium of communication in 
the modern age, and several Muslim women have 
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employed this field as directors, writers, produc- 
ers, and even actors. They have chosen to make 
documentaries as well as light-hearted movies to 
appeal to a broad base of public preferences. Zarqa 
Nawaz is a Canadian filmmaker who has written, 
produced, and directed several projects, such as the 
1995 satirical short film, BBQ Muslims. The title 
of the movie comes from its plot, which involves 
two Canadian Muslim brothers whose backyard 
barbeque grill explodes while they are sleeping. 
Their neighbors, the media, and even the legal sys- 
tem suspect them of being terrorists. The film was 
made in the aftermath of the 1995 Oklahoma City 
terrorist bombing, where Muslims were wrongly 
accused of the attack. Nawaz attempted to satirize 
the hysteria and reflexive suspicions cast on Mus- 
lims for anything involving a detonation. Her sec- 
ond film, Death Threat, tackles the issue of Muslim 
stereotypes in the media. In 2007, Nawaz created 
a comedy, Little Mosque on the Prairie, broadcast 
weekly on Canadian television. The plot involves 
a small Muslim community’s interaction with the 
other residents of a rural town in the Canadian 
province of Saskatchewan. Her work has received 
critical acclaim and recognition and has been well 
received across religious and cultural lines. Naheed 
Mustafa is also from Canada; she focuses on docu- 
mentaries, examining issues such as the headscarf 
and the public perceptions it creates in My Body is 
My Own Business. The film chronicles how some 
Muslim women have begun to reclaim the heads- 
carf as part of their religious and cultural identity. 
Nilofer Pazira, a Canadian journalist, took an act- 
ing role in the 2001 documentary film, Kandahar, 
chronicling her attempts to return to her native 
Afghanistan in the aftermath of Taliban rule. 


THE INTERNET 

Muslim women have been very adept at availing 
themselves of new technologies and the advantages 
they bring. The Internet, for example, provides 
connectivity as well as relative anonymity. It also 
allows Muslim women to communicate with one 
another irrespective of their level of mobility. Many 
websites have emerged that cater to the needs and 
issues that affect and concern Muslim women; 
<hijab.com> is one such website. Mohja Kahf not 
only writes poetry; she is a regular contributor to 
a column entitled, “Sex and the Umma,” which is 
maintained on the website <www.muslimwakeup. 
com>. Layla al-Mariyati, a gynecologist-obstetri- 
cian in Los Angeles, uses her medical expertise 
to provide advice on the column as well. Muslim 
women also use Internet sites (for example <www. 
naseeb.com.) to meet prospective suitors, as the 
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natural physical barriers of the Internet facilitate 
discretion and protect Islamic sensitivities. 


CONCLUSION 

Muslim women in North America have been very 
active in their engagement with the various facets 
of popular culture. Recognizing the huge influence 
that popular culture has in shaping public percep- 
tion, these women have seized upon an opportu- 
nity to express themselves and to demonstrate the 
vibrancy of Islamic society. By using media such 
as television, film, literature, poetry, music, and 
the Internet, Muslim women have entered the pub- 
lic sphere, shattering preconceived notions about 
themselves, their religion, and their cultures while 
asserting their presence through expression in the 
entire spectrum of communication arenas. The 
effective use of technology greatly expands and 
enhances the ability of these women to express 
themselves, reaching local and global audiences 
at the same speed. While offering an alternative, 
dynamic view of Muslim culture, Muslim women 
in North America are shaping popular culture for 
themselves and for society at large. 
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SAEED A. KHAN 


Southeast Asia, East Asia, Australia, and the 
Pacific (excepting Indonesia) 


From the mid-1980s there has been a huge 
expansion of studies of popular culture in East 
Asia and its contiguous regions. This has occurred 
both because of the rediscovery of popular culture 
as a legitimate subject for scholarly study as part 
of the newly formulated interdisciplinary field of 
cultural studies, and because of the realization 
that globalization has cultural as well as economic 
dimensions. Societies in the Asia-Pacific region 
have experienced huge degrees of mutual cultural 
interpenetration (musics, food, fashion, film, and 
comic art in particular) that have reshaped their 
patterns of cultural consumption and expression. 
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But while popular cultural studies have expanded, 
they have largely excluded women’s experience and 
voices and have certainly given little attention to 
the contribution and role of Muslim women. These 
absences need to be filled by drawing attention to 
the significant role of Islamic influences and of indi- 
vidual Muslim women in the shaping of popular 
culture in the Asia-Pacific region. 

Much of Southeast Asia (here excluding Indone- 
sia, the subject of a separate entry) is Muslim — the 
majority populations of Malaysia and Brunei, 
significant minorities in Singapore, southern Thai- 
land, and the southern parts of the Philippines, 
and with small communities in Myanmar and 
Cambodia. China has a large Muslim population, 
consisting of the Uygur (Turkic speaking) commu- 
nities of Xinjiang along the old Silk Road route to 
the Middle East and the indigenous Hui people of 
Chinese ethnicity and living for centuries spatially 
integrated into the Han majority. But for the rest 
of East Asia (Japan, Korea, and the former British 
colony of Hong Kong), Islam is a very small minor- 
ity faith, represented mainly by diplomats from 
Muslim countries, students, and workers in small 
numbers and by the tiny number of local women 
who have married Muslims and have converted. 
Much the same can be said for Australia and Ocea- 
nia where the absence of Muslims is a defining fea- 
ture of the religious geography. 

The result is that in relation to popular culture, 
the Asia-Pacific region can be divided into two 
zones — one with majority or substantially large 
Muslim populations (essentially Southeast Asia), 
and one with small Muslim minorities (East Asia 
and Australasia). The intersections between gender 
and popular culture correspond to this division in 
important ways. In Malaysia, Muslim women are 
highly represented in the fields of fashion, Malay 
language film and television, music, magazine 
writing, popular fiction, interior decoration and 
design, publishing, theater, dance, and the visual 
arts. Indeed these genres are often blurred and 
there is substantial overlap of roles on the part of 
popular singers or actresses such as Liza Hanim, 
Siti Nurhaliza, Noraniza Idris, and Anis Suraya. 
Furthermore Malaysian popular culture is fed 
constantly by streams coming from neighboring 
Indonesia and from the Middle East, in particular 
from the Gulf states, now a major source of tour- 
ists and investors. The Singapore Muslim commu- 
nity draws much of its own Islamically influenced 
popular culture from Malaysia, but also (given that 
a significant number of Singaporean Muslims are 
of Indian, Pakistani, or Arab origin) from India, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Pales- 
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tine, and the Gulf. There exists here an interesting 
form of religiously specific globalization, in which 
intense cultural interaction in the fields of popular 
culture (especially film, fashion, dance, and above 
all music) is occurring among creative people in 
the Muslim nations, and this also has a gendered 
aspect. While of course Muslim men in Asia also 
consume the musical output of female singers and 
musicians, especially those widely known across 
the region, such as Fairuz or Saloma, Muslim 
women in particular are looking to such artistes 
as sources of cultural inspiration and role mod- 
els. For this reason Turkish popular culture plays 
an important role through singers such as Sertab 
Erener as well as the distinctive Turkish forms of 
dance, film, and music collectively known as Ara- 
besk, which features or featured such prominent 
female singers as Bergen (famous for having lived, 
unmarried, with her lover/manager) and transsexu- 
als such as the controversial Biilent Ersoy. Turkey, 
seen as both Muslim and modern and perhaps the 
most Westernized Islamic state (and a supplicant 
for admission into the European Union), provides 
an important source of inspiration across Southeast 
and East Asia for female consumers and practitio- 
ners of various forms of popular culture. So too 
do the Muslim communities of Europe (especially 
Britain) where a lively popular culture, itself in 
dialogue with the host society, gives a prominent 
role to female singers, dancers, and actresses and to 
television and film directors. In film and on televi- 
sion and in the still active medium of radio Malay 
women play prominent roles in both Malaysia and 
Singapore, and there is a substantial readership 
of women’s magazines. This latter medium is an 
important facet of Southeast Asian Muslim wom- 
en’s cultural consumption and expression and a 
source of information about other Muslim women 
and their activities, business successes, and tastes 
in interior decoration. The prominent Malaysian 
(and Malay language) women’s magazine Nona, 
for example, under the editorship of the signifi- 
cant taste-maker and female journalist Yati Rahim, 
carries articles on interesting female personalities 
such as the broadcaster and café owner (and active 
mother) Azlinda Mohd Rashad, and creative new 
female fashion designers such as Yatiza Lizawati 
Yahaya, Raja Norkiah Yosop, and Ayunizar Azura 
Abdul Maled, ideas on interior decoration and 
cooking, discussions of relationships and sex from 
an Islamic point of view, stories of successful Mus- 
lim business women, news on the arts and short sto- 
ries, or extracts from a new popular novel by a local 
Muslim female writer such as Norhayati Berahim. 
While Nona is directed at educated, middle-class 
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Muslim women, many of whom in Malaysia will 
be university or college graduates, other magazines 
cater for the tastes of other social strata, but with a 
similar range of content, except that those intended 
for a younger audience contain more information 
on music, MTV (music television) shows, and vid- 
eos and films. What these magazines clearly reveal 
is a vibrant female-centered cultural scene ranging 
across all aspects of popular culture, but firmly 
contextualized within a Muslim environment and 
in implicit negotiation with it about women’s 
roles and rights and appropriate modes of cultural 
expression for Muslim women to engage in legiti- 
mately. The media have certainly provided one of 
these outlets, and if television is quite literally the 
most visible of these, radio, magazine and popular 
fiction writing lag not far behind. 

In East Asia and Australasia, however, the pic- 
ture is far more complex. There Muslims consti- 
tute only a small minority of the population and 
few Muslims can be said to be prominent in any 
of the popular culture genres, except in the Mus- 
lim majority areas of China and Inner Asia. This 
is not to say that Muslim women are invisible, but 
rather that their role and influence is more indirect. 
The field in which this is most clearly revealed is 
music. The notion of “world music” (essentially 
music other than that produced locally, together 
with Western pop and classical music and jazz) 
has taken significant hold in East Asia, and while it 
also encompasses Latin American, Indian, African, 
French, and minority musics, it is a category that 
contains large quantities of Middle Eastern, South- 
east Asian (especially Malaysian and Indonesian), 
and North African musics, including a substantial 
amount of devotional music. While many of the 
female artistes mentioned earlier are represented, 
the Japanese in particular (and this is also true to 
a lesser extent in Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Aus- 
tralia) also consume substantial amounts of music 
by Muslim women performers such as Rosiah Chik 
(Malaysia), Nubian music from Cairo, Moroccan 
music and wedding songs often by anonymous 
female singers, songs by Western Muslim women 
such as Natacha Atlas, and Yemeni music sung by 
the popular Sephardic Jewish singer, Ofra Haza. 
This has ensured that at least in music, Muslim 
women are well represented, and since their music 
is often available on MTV or in video form as well 
as on compact discs or audio tapes, they are highly 
visible. To a limited extent this is also true of film, 
and Iranian films, the occasional Egyptian or Indo- 
nesian film, or films from the Islamic republics of 
Central Asia will sometimes appear in the smaller 
film theaters and clubs of Tokyo, Sydney, and Can- 
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berra (the postcolonial Algerian film The Battle of 
Algiers, for instance, enjoying a substantial run in 
Australia). Fashion ideas have also spread in East 
Asia, often disseminated by the in-flight magazines 
of Gulf Air and other Middle Eastern airlines, and 
certain food cultures to a limited extent. Turkish 
food is relatively popular in Japan where Lebanese 
food, very popular in Australia, is just beginning 
to make an inroad. Tourism from East Asia to the 
Middle East or to the great Muslim sites of India 
(Agra, Delhi, and Lucknow, for example) also has 
its impact, and Japanese tourism to Southeast Asia 
is a major industry, leading to changing percep- 
tions on both sides, including the recognition of the 
major role that Muslim women in Southeast Asia 
play in culture, trade, and media. 

The British sociologist of religion and Islamicist, 
Bryan Turner, has argued that the biggest threat to 
Islam is not secularization, but popular culture. By 
this he appears to mean the penetration into Mus- 
lim cultures of Western media and music and the 
often distorted values that they may enshrine. But 
the study of the interaction of gender and popular 
culture in the Asia-Pacific region suggests that this 
is not necessarily so, but rather that Muslim women 
in the region contribute very significantly to the 
production of an Islamic form of popular culture, 
and also, through the widespread consumption of 
their music in particular, to the globalization and 
dissemination of Islamic values. As more of the 
world shifts to economies based on information 
and the production of culture, this role will prove 
to be more and more significant. The diasporic 
nature of Muslim communities in the Asia-Pacific 
region outside the Muslim majority countries of 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and Brunei ensures the inter- 
play of cultures in the ethnically diverse societies 
of the region, which provides Muslim women with 
both alternative role models and extensive outlets 
for expression in the popular culture genres, oppor- 
tunities that have been enthusiastically seized and 
responded to not only by Muslim consumers, but 
by people (including men in large numbers) of all 
religious persuasions. In fact, except for women’s 
writing, there is no sociological evidence from the 
region to suggest that it is mainly women who 
consume other women’s cultural productions. 
The idea too that Muslim women are somehow 
uniquely squeezed between fundmentalism and 
modernity also needs careful reconsideration, for 
the evidence suggests rather that in the Asia-Pacific 
region it is through the medium of popular culture 
that women are renegotiating their relationships 
to both religion and to the wider surrounding 
cultural environment, especially the consumerism 
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that pervades contemporary Asian and Austral- 
asian societies. Rising levels of education amongst 
Muslim women in the region have made more 
and more forms of cultural production available 
to them, and have also made participation in the 
media, magazines, and popular literature both 
desirable and easier. 

The availability of access to popular cultural 
genres in the Asia-Pacific region, as both producers 
and consumers, has consequently greatly expanded 
the roles of Muslim women and is leading to the 
redefinition in practice if not theologically of the 
concepts of izzat (respect) and sharafat (honor) 
in which, as Anita Weiss (1994) cogently argues, 
the role of women is pivotal. Popular culture in 
the Asia-Pacific region as a consequence is a major 
vehicle for Muslim women to renegotiate under- 
standing of gender, agency, sexuality, selfhood, 
and social roles in the context of either moderniz- 
ing Muslim majority societies, or societies in which 
Muslims of both genders are small minorities, and 
in which the media, music, and fashion prove to be 
essential mechanisms for the emancipation and self- 
understanding of Muslim women, and for the glo- 
balization of Islamically informed genres, which in- 
creasingly penetrate the non-Muslim sectors of soci- 
eties as diverse as Japan, Australia, and Taiwan. 
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JOHN CLAMMER 


Tanzania 


In East Africa, Tanzania stands out as having the 
highest proportion of Muslims, and a particularly 
vibrant and creative performance culture includ- 
ing improvisational theater, taarab music, dance 
music, and Swahili hip hop. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In Tanzania, popular culture has always been 
important for political mobilization. In the late 
1950s, the Tanganyika African National Union 
(TANU), the political party fighting for indepen- 
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dence, invited Bibi Titi Mohammed to become 
a member of the Central Committee. Bibi Titi 
Mohammed was the leader of a famous ngoma 
group, and she recruited members to the party 
through her ngoma networks (ngoma denotes local 
African musical events, including dance). Dance 
gained a central role in the cultural policy after 
independence in 1961, particularly after the country 
became a one-party state. The explicit goal was to 
unite the more than 130 ethnic groups as well as the 
Muslim and Christian communities. At all schools, 
public institutions, and state owned factories, dance 
troupes were established. They performed neo-tra- 
ditional ngoma with lyrics in Swahili propagating 
the socialist ujamaa policies and praising the politi- 
cal leaders. In the early 1980s, independent com- 
mercial cultural troupes were formed in Dar es 
Salaam, performing in social halls and bars around 
the city. Significantly, the performers as well as the 
audiences at these shows cut across ethnic and reli- 
gious divisions. The groups, numbering more than 
40 in the 1980s, were modeled on the state-spon- 
sored troupes, but quickly developed new genres. 
The new cultural forms avoided state control and 
focused on the challenges and moral dilemmas of 
the urban masses who frequent their four-hour long 
shows. The two most salient genres that came out of 
this cultural creativity were Swahili improvisational 
drama and popularized taarab music. Gender rela- 
tions are of central concern in both genres, and in 
taarab in particular, Muslim women are pivotal in 
performance and participation. 


SWAHILI IMPROVISATIONAL DRAMA 

The commercial cultural troupes developed two 
separate theater genres based on existing forms. 
The first was vichekesho, comedic skits inspired 
by Zanzibari forms and Western silent films. The 
second form was maigizo, one-hour plays inspired 
by school and church theaters. Some groups use 
written play scripts, others short synopses. In both 
cases, actors are expected to improvise. In the 
course of rehearsal and production, a play may 
change content and message entirely on the basis 
of the actors’ improvisation and audience response. 
In this way, the theater becomes an arena for dis- 
course, a place where actors and audiences not only 
reflect upon their lived reality, but also constitute 
it. A major theme within Swahili popular drama is 
gender relations, and women are often portrayed as 
greedy and treacherous. A closer look reveals that 
women are used as powerful tropes when address- 
ing moral dilemmas concerning the conflicting 
demands of the core family versus the extended 
family, as well as class relations. The plays may 
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appear conservative, but speak with many tongues, 
constantly negotiating state feminism and tradition- 
alist gender roles. Female members of the audience 
sometimes interpret the plays differently from how 
the male scriptwriters intended. By rewarding the 
actors, among them “misbehaving” women, they 
communicate their own sympathies and interpreta- 
tions. When television broadcasting was introduced 
to mainland Tanzania in 1993, Swahili drama 
gained a new arena. In this new medium, however, 
the direct communication with the audience was 
lost, and the television companies proved far more 
conservative in terms of both style and content. 
While it is a generic convention of live comedies to 
end in chaos and confusion, the television directors 
wanted order and reconciliation. The television 
version of maigizo also lost their burlesque, comi- 
cal form. One reason may be that comedy is only 
too well suited to contest power. 


TAARAB MUSIC 

Taarab music, a form of sung poetry, has its his- 
torical roots around 1870 when the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar, eager to develop a new court culture, sent a 
musician to Cairo for musical training. After his 
return, he organized and taught a small musical 
group that performed for the sultan in his palace. 
This elite band provided the model for the popu- 
lar string musical clubs that developed in Zanzibar 
in the late nineteenth century (Askew 2002, 109). 
Today, a number of sub-genres exist. Orchestral 
taarab is performed by large orchestras consisting 
of mainly male musicians. Originally, the singers 
were all male as well, but in the 1920s Siti Binti 
Saad revolutionized taarab by becoming the first 
female singer and performing in Swahili. The lyr- 
ics of orchestral taarab songs are romantic and 
usually composed by men, but the most famous 
singer within orchestral taarab today is a woman, 
Bi Kidude. Kidumbak is an Africanized version of 
taarab with close connections to ngoma. “Women’s 
taarab” (taarab ya wanawake) is a form that bridges 
the former two (Topp Fargion 2000, 39). Tourist 
taarab is performed by small ensembles playing on 
acoustic instruments. Popularized taarab, the ver- 
sion which we focus on here, was developed in the 
mid 1980s by the commercial cultural troupes in 
Dar es Salaam, which incorporated it into their vari- 
ety shows. In popularized taarab, classical string 
instruments have mostly been replaced by electronic 
instruments, ngoma rhythms have been incorpo- 
rated, and the music has become more danceable. 
Above all, popularized taarab songs have adopted 
the mipasho (backbiting) lyrics of women’s taarab. 
The songs, often composed by men but performed 
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by women, use abusive language with explicit sex- 
ual metaphors to criticize rivals. The songs offer 
a possibility for women to express in public feel- 
ings that they often have no other acceptable way 
to voice. Through gifts of money to the singer and 
dramatized dancing, female members of the audi- 
ence make the songs their own. 

With the onset of multipartyism in 1992, the rul- 
ing party decided toestablish its own cultural troupe, 
modeled on the existing independent groups. The 
group was named Tanzania One Theatre (TOT). 
Since popularized taarab had become the most 
favored item of the variety shows of the commercial 
troupes, the party decided to focus on this genre. 
In contrast to the songs accompanying neo-tradi- 
tional dances, TOTs taarab songs do not have a 
political content, but follow the mipasho formu- 
lae. As the state capitalized on ngoma in the period 
after independence, they now capitalize on popu- 
larized taarab to win support, particularly among 
women. The press has reacted strongly against the 
songs and the “indecent” behavior of the female 
members of the audience, but for the party, win- 
ning the hearts of the masses is what counts. TOT 
draws large paying crowds (up to 2,000 individu- 
als) who come to listen and participate in taarab, at 
the same time as they make themselves available to 
political campaigning. Interestingly, just as Bibi Titi 
Mohammed was pivotal in recruiting women to the 
party before independence, the party has invited the 
immensely popular and controversial taarab star of 
TOT, Khadija Kopa, to join their National Execu- 
tive Committee. 

In Tanzania, popular cultural forms have emerged 
in the interplay between official cultural policy and 
popular attempts to renegotiate, or even resist, 
state policies and cooption. While this process has 
been most profound in improvisational drama and 
popularized taarab, Swahili hip hop, represented 
by Zainab Lipangile (Zay B), among others, and 
neo-traditional dance music, represented by Saida 
Karoli, exhibit similar processes. 
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Sint LANGE 


Turkey 


Since the 1980s, the discussion of how women 
relate to popular culture in Turkey has been con- 
ducted around three axes in the areas of media and 
women’s studies: examining performance practices 
of gender role and patterns on the basis of content; 
examining the relation between consumption prac- 
tices of women regarding products of popular cul- 
ture and their lifestyle; and examining the media 
sector producing this content and its production 
relations. Whether these studies are cherished by 
the culture industry theory of the Frankfurt School 
or by British cultural studies’ anthropological 
descriptions of culture and everyday life, their com- 
mon determination is that productions of popular 
culture are based on a given sexist definition of gen- 
der and circulate patriarchal practices. 

The results of studies of consumption practices 
of television serials, reality shows, melodramas, 
popular songs, and magazines, which recreate 
patriarchal social practices, change in line with the 
epistemological sources. Recent studies of represen- 
tation of Islamic practices and religious stories in 
popular cultural products focus on the text. Begin- 
ning in the 1990s, several studies have been carried 
out about the content of Islamic popular novels and 
Islamic advertisements in Islamist women’s maga- 
zines. The so-called “public” broadcast, controlled 
by the state in Turkey, was eliminated first in prac- 
tice and then legally as a result of neo-rightist politi- 
cal trends and economic implementations based on 
the global market economy, and a number of com- 
mercial television and radio channels have begun 
broadcasting since the early 1990s. The presence 
of these channels enabled representation of dif- 
ferent identity politics in Turkey to a large extent. 
Islamic ways of living and religious practices were 
brought to the fore in several formats of popular 
cultural texts by national television channels, such 
as Samanyolu TV, Kanal 7, TGRT, and Mesaj TV, 
supported by Islamic and religious capital. Radio 
channels, such as Diinya Radio, Akra FM, and 
Radio Arifan, Islamist newspapers, including Milli 
Gazete, Yeni Safak, Zaman, and Vakit, support- 
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ing Islamic ways of life clearly make references to 
primary sources such as the Quran, comment on 
the ahddith in accordance with daily events, tell 
stories of religious heroes, and advise men and 
women how to act in their everday lives as “good 
Muslims.” 

At the beginning of the 2000s, the program “Gate 
of Secret” (currently renamed “World of Secrets”) 
began to be broadcast. When this genre of pro- 
gram, which could be described as mystic televison 
serials, achieved high numbers of viewers, the other 
Islamist television channels and the national main- 
stream television channels started broadcasting 
carbon copies (“Eye of Heart” by Kanal 7, “Master 
of Secrets” by Star TV). In such programs, a story- 
teller (usually male) summarizes the lesson to be 
taken from the story at the beginning of the fiction 
claimed to be made from real life stories, and calls 
on “believing people” to join the “path of God” at 
the end. The interesting aspect in regard to gender 
roles is the support for the traditional and conser- 
vative family model, the formation of characters in 
contrasting facets (good-bad, poor-rich, halal-for- 
bidden, moral-immoral, and believer-atheist), and 
the proposal that social inequality stemming from 
a free market economy and cultural deprivation 
would symbolically attain “justice.” 

In these productions, the storyteller plays the 
role of modern bard, acting as a guide in order to 
ensure that a moral lesson is learned from the fic- 
tion. These productions benefit from the concepts 
of fate, destiny, and disaster, and support belief in 
heaven. References to religious stories in popular 
cultural products and proposals of religious solu- 
tions to daily problems have increased recently in 
Turkey. Mystic television serials and published 
story books constitute an example of this. When 
compared to the other popular cultural texts, the 
representation of women in these serials contrasts 
women who veil themselves with those who do not. 
A “good believing” female character veils herself 
or starts veiling herself by the end of the story. The 
basic conflict in the story is based on behaviors of 
good and bad characters. Individuals from lower 
classes portray good characters while bad charac- 
ters are shown as individuals from upper classes. 
Messages conveyed by these popular cultural prod- 
ucts, which explain the contestations among social 
classes over the social, economic, and cultural gap 
between classes, are based on religious belief rather 
than political suggestions. This points to the pre- 
eminence of new conservative ideology in the area 
of cultural production. A new trend of conservative 
ideology has emerged in the mentality and everyday 
life practices of the middle classes in Turkey in the 
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2000s. A heroic moral criticism has spread rather 
than critical thinking patterns. The increase in 
production of mystic television serials and Islamic 
novels is also a response of the free market economy 
to consumers’ requirement for symbolic justice. 
Use of religious elements and sources in popular 
cultural products leads to the postmodernization 
of religious principles and doctrines. Circulation 
of the patriarchal family model and the role model 
of “self-denying mother and devoted wife” for 
women in popular cultural products weakens the 
development of egalitarian gender role models in 
Turkish society, and consolidates a new kind of 
popularized religious dogmatism. 
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MuTLu BINARK 


West Africa: Hausa 


Since the 1980s, Muslim women in Hausa-speak- 
ing areas of West Africa have established a strong 
public presence in two burgeoning areas of contem- 
porary cultural production — Hausa popular litera- 
ture and video film. 

Some 50 million people speak Hausa, 25 million 
as their mother tongue, mostly in northern Nigeria, 
southern Niger, and northern Ghana. Around 25 
million people, distributed more widely in Nigeria 
and in other parts of West Africa, speak it as a sec- 
ond or third language, the overwhelming majority 
of them being Muslims. Written in Arabic script, 
traditions of Hausa literacy go back at least to the 
early nineteenth century. In Roman script, creative 
writing dates from the early 1930s. In the years 
after independence mass literacy was given a major 
boost by efforts to extend adult literacy and by the 
introduction of Universal Primary Education in 
Nigeria in 1976, but with the collapse of the Nige- 
rian economy in the 1980s the publishing indus- 
try suffered severely. A new generation of young 
writers, faced with the depredations of a faltering 
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economy and no outlets for their creative talents, 
decided to do their own publishing and quickly 
found a ready audience in the urban centers of 
northern Nigeria, particularly among the young. 
New themes and new language quickly became 
part of the currency of public culture — romance, 
unrequited love, the pain of forced marriage, rela- 
tions between husband and wife and between 
wives in the domestic environment, as well as a 
range of issues relating to life in the cities — crime, 
injustice, poverty, and wealth. The fast-growing 
readership, buying from booksellers in the markets 
of northern Nigerian towns, particularly Kano, 
was predominantly female. Pioneering women 
writers, such as Balaraba Ramat Yakubu, Bilkisu 
Ahmad Funtuwa, and Zuwaira Isa, were increas- 
ingly being pressed by booksellers to produce new 
novels for a demanding public, while a new gen- 
eration of younger women writers such as Rahma 
Abdulmajid, Sa’adatu Baba Ahmad, and Lubabatu 
Yau were carving out a readership for themselves 
from 2000 onwards. In a bibliography of some of 
the 1,300 or so novels produced between 1987 and 
2004 there are one hundred or so names of women 
authors, although it appears there are some male 
noms de plume among them (Adamu 2006, Furniss 
et al. 2005). 

These novels created controversy within north- 
ern Nigeria, being on the one hand condemned by 
some as un-Islamic and against Hausa customs, 
while on the other, their defenders proclaimed their 
importance as conveying the day-to-day concerns 
of ordinary young people in Nigerian society. Some 
criticized the quality of the writing, the standard of 
orthography, and the morality of the content, oth- 
ers focused on encouraging writers to carry on and 
to improve. These debates raged in the newspapers 
and on the radio stations of northern Nigeria. Simi- 
lar debates were soon to flourish in greater strength 
in new magazines that dealt with the new video film 
industry. A number of the first generation of popu- 
lar literature writers, including Balaraba Ramat 
Yakubu and many of her male contemporaries, 
such as Ado Ahmad Gidan Dabino and Dan Azimi 
Baba, began to turn their hands to making video 
film versions of the stories they had written and 
published (Adamu 2002). 

The domestic dramas and action stories of the 
novels were not difficult to transform into play 
scripts, using amateur actors and some of the more 
seasoned performers from television series. How- 
ever, the production of a video film, even with mini- 
mal equipment, was considerably more expensive 
than publishing a book. Soon, commercial entre- 
preneurs from the Kano business community began 
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to move into film production using the writers as 
scriptwriters, directors, or actors. 

Women and their children could gather together 
to watch a video film in the privacy of their parlors 
and did not have to go out in public to a cinema. 
This ease of access and the prevalence of romantic 
storylines and domestic dramas combined to spark 
a major growth in demand for such films among 
young men as well as women. Modeled often upon 
the Hindi dance dramas of Bollywood that had 
been popular in Nigerian cinemas since the 1950s, 
Hausa video films mimicked singing styles, musical 
accompaniments, and scenes and plots from Hindi 
films (Larkin 1997). 

In northern Nigeria there emerged a group of 
women actors with a prominent public presence. 
They were interviewed and were the objects of 
curiosity and speculation in magazines such as 
Fim, Bidiyo, Duniyar Fim, among others. Actresses 
such as Hindatu Bashir, Hauwa Ali Dodo, Saima 
Mohammed, Hajara Usman, Fati Muhammed 
(also a singer), Jamila Haruna, Hauwa Maina, 
Aisha Musa, Wasila Ismail, Abida Mohammed, 
Lubabatu Madaki, Halima Adamu Yahaya, and 
others soon had 10, 20, or 30 films to their names 
and the magazines were full of their marriages and 
divorces. Marriage was often accompanied by 
withdrawal from filmmaking since respectability 
and acting were uneasy bedfellows. The presence 
of these actresses in public culture, their views and 
opinions appearing in print, and the quality of their 
acting both created roles for young women to emu- 
late and constituted a focus for prolonged debate 
about the corrupting or edifying function of film 
in society (Adamu et al. 2004). The extension of 
Islamic law into areas of criminal law and public 
behavior that followed a return to civilian rule in 
Nigeria produced a desire to ensure that public cul- 
ture conformed to standards to be set by Shari‘a 
commissions in the northern states. Demands for 
the wholesale closure of the film industry in Kano 
were obviated by the establishment of a State Cen- 
sor’s Board to supplement the work of the Nigerian 
National Film and Video Censors’ Board. Hausa 
video film production had also expanded into an 
industry employing thousands of mostly young 
people and the report of the Censors Board (2002) 
indicated that, by 2002, they had licensed 616 
Hausa language films for public distribution. The 
debates around conformity with Islam and notions 
of Hausa culture that surrounded the popular novel 
were writ large in the public debates about film, 
often demanding that films should not mimic West- 
ern or Indian films. 
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The financing and control of the video film 
industry was largely in the hands of men. How- 
ever, a number of women began to move into posi- 
tions to control their own commercial and artistic 
output. For example, the writer Bilkisu Yusuf Fun- 
tuwa moved into publishing and bookselling, and 
the writer Balaraba Ramat Yakubu established her 
own video film production company, Ramat Pro- 
ductions, where she was producer for a number of 
films after experiencing what was for her an inap- 
propriate adaptation of one of her books (Alhaki 
Kwikwiyo) by a company that had bought the film 
rights from her. The level of investment required, 
and the prospective financial loss, for a failed film 
was such that a number of figures in the video film 
industry were, by 2005, moving into music or back 
into books, Balaraba Ramat amongst them. 
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Arts: Remembrances and Narrations 


Iran: The Diaspora 


The estimates of the Iranian diaspora vary from 
one to four million, with the great majority leav- 
ing Iran after the Revolution of 1979. This recent 
diaspora is significant, among other aspects, for the 
prominence of professional women in a variety of 
arenas such as politics, art, journalism, literature, 
film, and science. To name a few, Farah Karimi 
was a member of the Dutch parliament from 1998 
to 2006; Shirin Neshat is an internationally well- 
known artist based in New York; and the Swed- 
ish Iranian Nahid Persson has directed the much 
circulated film Prostitution Behind the Veil (2005). 
This entry highlights the most dominant narratives 
of these Iranian women visible in the public arena 
in the West, without intending to homogenize the 
group. The limited space, however, does not allow 
any differentiation of the positioning of Iranian 
women in the diaspora, whether based on back- 
ground or the different countries of residence. The 
focus is thus on general patterns when analyzing the 
activities of Iranian women in the diaspora who are 
prominent within the Western public domain. The 
dominant message in the work of these women is 
their passionate claim to reveal the reality of wom- 
en’s suppression within Islamic frameworks such as 
Iran. In addition to the sadness that their narratives 
sometimes contain, there is an aura of idealism and 
optimism, a belief in the possibilities of change and 
a claim to individual agency. This is connected to 
their experiences of the Revolution in Iran. 

The Iranian Revolution of 1979 was described by 
many who experienced it as “an intensive course in 
life.” One of the women interviewed by the pres- 
ent author stated: “I can say that those years were 
the better years of my life. I think that I never in 
my life enjoyed life like that. I gained a lot of per- 
sonal freedom at that time and socially all those 
restrictions were not there any more. .. . It was as if 
it was the paradise; that was my paradise anyway” 
(Ghorashi 2003, 83). This positive experience of 
the revolution changed when the Islamists, after a 
period of political struggle, took power in 1981. 
The majority of political organizations became ille- 
gal and many of their followers and members were 
arrested, killed, or left the country. This extreme 
shift is often compared to being forced from Para- 
dise into Hell. 


It is this experience of freedom followed by sup- 
pression that seems to dominate the narratives of 
the Iranian women living in the diaspora. These 
women use all possible media and professions to 
show what it meant to live under those extreme cir- 
cumstances in Iran. The central message in many 
of the narratives is that Iranian women were not 
passive, but active, with high ideals: the opposite 
of the dominant image in the West. Yet, they later 
became victims of a suppressive regime. Through 
their passionate work, many Iranian women in the 
diaspora try to transform this victimization into 
activism. They wish to serve new audiences, with 
somewhat paradoxical results. Through the politics 
of remembering, they challenge the Iranian regime 
to keep the memories of the past alive. In addition, 
by emphasizing past activism and claiming it in the 
present, they go against existing stereotypes in the 
West. The paradox of this multi-directed message is 
that when resisting the Iranian regime, the empha- 
sis often lies on the suppression of women in Iran, 
which manifests itself in victimization through 
prostitution, poverty, and the law. These narra- 
tives may reinforce the dominant Western image of 
suppressed Middle Eastern women, an image these 
narratives also try to refute. In addition, the activist 
women living in diaspora risk not being responsive 
to homegrown activism and changes within Iran. 
An example of this “clash of activisms” has been 
evident during the transnational Iranian women’s 
conferences organized by the Iranian Women’s 
Studies Foundation ([WSF) over the last decade 
(Ghorashi and Tavakoli 2006). 
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North Africa 


INTRODUCTION 

In many studies on North Africa, whether liter- 
ary or historical, women’s voices have been sub- 
sumed by official male-dominated discourses. As 
is the case in many parts of the world, women’s 
calls for basic equality have often been relegated 
to second-tier status in favor of larger national- 
ist agendas. Women’s voices have also been both 
appropriated and marginalized as agents of nation- 
alist and modernizing forces. In imaginative or cre- 
ative oral expression, as well as in testimonials and 
autobiographies, women’s remembrances and nar- 
rations of the past offer alternative views of both 
colonial and post-independence Maghribi societies. 
This work underlines women’s roles in struggles 
for national independence, and in subsequent post- 
independence efforts to define and rework national 
identities. 


WOMEN’S SONG, POETRY, 

PERFORMANCE, AND TALES 

Women’s oral expression in the Maghrib, be it 
poetic, musical, or that of the storyteller, provides 
poignant articulations of sociocultural norms that 
might not otherwise be voiced, or heard, in societies 
dominated by male discourse and strict behavioral 
customs. In fact, context and genre are determin- 
ing factors in what can be said and how. Often, 
women’s songs and oral poetry express sentiments 
that are considered off limits and inexpressible in 
regular speech. For example, through Berber songs 
(tizrrarin, sing. tazrrart) or short Beduin lyric poems 
(ghinnawa), topics such as romantic love or sexual 
encounters, or other topics deemed unacceptable 
for women to speak of in mixed company, can be 
articulated (Hoffman 2002a, 2002b, Abu-Lughod 
1986). Thus, women use coded discourse within 
socially determined and acceptable boundaries in 
order to both reinforce and challenge those very 
boundaries. The Moroccan shikhdat (sing. shikha) 
fulfill a similar function. Performing at weddings 
and other celebrations, the shikha uses her body 
and her voice to challenge normative social behav- 
ior in ways that are scandalous yet, at the same 
time, acceptable in Moroccan society. It has also 
been shown that the shikha has performed a politi- 
cal function, speaking frankly and directly to gov- 
ernment officials or colonial administrators, using 
a voice not available to most women, and even men 
(Kapchan 1996, 187). The oral folktale, a narrative 
form that is arguably being displaced by television, 
radio, and the Internet, is also considered a highly 
valuable vessel for the preservation and perpetu- 
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ation of cultural heritage, and it has traditionally 
been women in the home who were the “bearers of 
such treasure” (El Koudia 2003, El-Shamy 1999). 
More than a form of entertainment, orally narrated 
tales constitute an integral part of the social fabric 
by bringing and keeping people together. Through 
the articulation of memories, histories, religious 
and social mores, and so on, the oral folktale speaks 
for, and shapes, culture. In the storytelling setting, 
the audience plays a participatory role as well by 
means of formulaic call and response, repetitions 
of religious prayers or invocations, and the like. As 
well, “[most] tales... express a set of sentiments 
that are central to members of the community. The 
emotional or affective component of a tale deter- 
mines a group’s attitudes toward the tale” (El- 
Shamy 1980, li). In the performative context, the 
audience’s response determines which sentiments 
remain within the social discourse, and which are 
discarded or forgotten. 


TESTIMONIALS, PRISON LITERATURE, 

AND PERFORMANCE 

Despite women’s role in Algeria’s war for inde- 
pendence, Djamila Amrane points out that, “once 
the war was over, not only did women disappear 
from the political scene, but also everyone seemed 
to forgot the role they once played” (Amrane 1991, 
13). Her study, based largely on the oral testimony 
of 88 women militants (the testimonies are repro- 
duced in full in Amrane-Minne 2004), is an attempt 
to revive interest in the largely forgotten role of 
women in the war. Alison Baker comes to the same 
conclusion in reference to Morocco. Despite wom- 
en’s participation in the war for independence, she 
argues that almost nothing has been written about 
their role due to the fact that most, if not all, of their 
accounts are oral rather than written. This paucity 
of attention in the sources leads her to conclude 
that according to the official record, “women are 
recognized neither as important agents of history, 
nor as reliable reporters and interpreters of his- 
tory” (Baker 1998, 3). Her collection of women’s 
oral testimonies on their role in the independence 
movement is a response to this lack of recognition. 

Concerning more recent history, the death of 
Morocco’s King Hassan II in 1999 ended a 38-year 
regime of repression and fear — with thousands 
of imprisonments and disappearances — that had 
rarely been discussed publicly, much less written 
about. Hassan II’s death has resulted in a large 
number of writings on the Moroccan prison experi- 
ence. In Sirat al-ramdd (Biography of ashes), Khad- 
ija Marouazi experiments with multiple narrators, 
narrative styles, and registers in an attempt to allow 
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traditionally unheard voices articulate and define 
Morocco’s history. A significant theme in the novel 
is the importance of Morocco’s marginalized voices, 
specifically women who were not active members 
of resistance organizations, but who did take part 
as mothers, wives, and sisters calling for the release 
of their relatives and loved ones. Other testimonies 
published by Moroccan women political prisoners 
and/or their family members include Hadith al- 
‘atma (Talk of darkness) by Fatna El Bouih, La pris- 
onniére (The prisoner, trans. Stolen Lives: Twenty 
years in a desert jail) by Malika Oufkir, Tazmamart 
cété femme: témoignage (Tazmamart, a woman’s 
side: testimony) by Rabea Bennouna, and Etre, au 
feminine (Being, in the feminine) by Maria Charaf. 
Even though these examples come in the guise of 
written autobiographies, they are also testimonies 
(témoignages) and thus speak for the collective, not 
the individual, for “testimonies are public events” 
(Sommer 1998). In 2004, the Hayat al-insaf wa-al- 
musalaha (Equity and reconciliation commission) 
was formed to collect information on Moroccan 
human rights abuses that occurred between inde- 
pendence in 1956 and 1999, and make political, 
legal, and administrative recommendations for 
reform. The final report, King Mohammed VI’s 
public response to the report, and an impressive 
array of documents and testimonies are available at 
the commission’s website (<www.ier.ma>). These 
testimonies and published works, written in French 
and Arabic, and spoken in Moroccan dialect and 
Berber, all provide pieces of a larger narrative of 
Moroccan history that has until recently been sup- 
pressed. The voices narrate a past that was known 
by many but rarely articulated, and by becoming 
part of the public record, they aim to take part in 
the rewriting and retelling of a hitherto silenced 
past, thus playing an important role in reshaping 
the Moroccan political landscape. 

In Algeria, the violence that followed the cancel- 
lation of the 1991 elections fell particularly hard 
on women as they have often been viewed as the 
embodiments of or impediments to modernity and 
purity. Despite the danger of speaking out against 
such a situation, on 8 March 1995 (International 
Women’s Day), a mock trial was held in Algiers by 
a group of Algerian women in order to call atten- 
tion to the violence against women, and to underline 
the very incomplete state of the Algerian revolu- 
tion. The trial, a performance really, was held in 
both Arabic and French, which drew attention to 
the tyranny of the imposition of both languages in 
Algeria, making clear the inconsistencies that exist 
in a nationalist discourse meant to erase, or ignore, 
any heterogeneity that may exist in Algerian soci- 
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ety. The trial represented a rebellion against, and an 
alternative to, the notion of a homogeneous Alge- 
ria, and against the dominant patriarchy that had 
ruled Algeria since independence (Khanna 2002). 

For reasons that may have to do with Tunisia’s 
relatively cohesive nationalist movement focused 
on ousting the French, women seem to have worked 
with the nationalists toward that goal, putting off the 
fight for women’s rights until after independence. 
Mounira Charrad points out that women were 
active in the nationalist struggle, but this author 
was unable to locate texts or narrations of women’s 
roles in this or other struggles. Charrad argues that 
because family law was reformed in Tunisia from the 
top down, rather than asa result of amass women’s 
movement, as was the case in Morocco and Algeria, 
we do not see the same level of engagement on the 
part of women’s groups (Charrad 2001, 219), and 
thus do not hear as much from them on the specific 
issues focused upon in this entry. 
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ALEXANDER E, ELINSON 


Palestine 


The literature documenting remembrances and 
narrations of Palestinian non-elite women falls 
within the larger Palestinian effort to counter a 
Zionist colonial historiography that aims at ex- 
punging the stateless Palestinians from land and 
historical record. Consequently, although there are 
contradictory appropriations of the past between 
the Palestinian metanarrative and private remem- 
brances, the hegemonic and “subaltern” are insepa- 
rably entangled as they orbit around a Palestinian 
national objective for liberation; in a sense both are 
subaltern in relation to Zionist historiography. 

Nonetheless, in written/professional history 
poorer classes, especially Palestinian villagers, the 
urban poor, and refugees generally pose as objects 
of memory and not as subjects in history. Drawing 
on older traditions in ethnography, women in par- 
ticular are deemed a rich archive of national culture 
produced at “home.” This perspective was encour- 
aged by the Palestinian national movement, which 
called upon women to participate in the struggle, 
as long as such participation did not unsettle their 
primary role as guardians of the domestic hearth 
(Hasso 2000). Women are viewed as the glue that 
keeps the family together: the site for reproduc- 
tion and the transmission of Palestinian values and 
culture. The family, as the basic social unit in Pal- 
estinian society, is considered crucial to mitigate 
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the effects of dispersal and armed conflict. Thus, 
structures that produce gender and class inequali- 
ties have been postponed as issues to be dealt with 
“after liberation.” This approach limits women’s 
roles to those of reproducers and preservers — but 
not makers — of culture and glosses over their 
rich and heterogeneous experiences as subjects of 
history. 

In this context, women’s narratives are impor- 
tant, because they tell us how women reshape, 
reproduce, or counter dominant and hegemonic dis- 
courses, and their remembrances underscore what 
the metanarrative has effaced, by inserting women 
as “female national subjects” (Sayigh 2002). 

To counter androcentrism and class elitistm in 
professional histories, women’s remembrances are 
being recorded by a growing number of scholars 
and activists in the form of oral life-histories and 
narratives. These remembrances and individual 
accounts reveal a Palestinian narrative trope that 
draws on the collective historical experience, 
where land and return constitute the key elements 
anchoring the national discourse. Thus, the history 
of colonial settlement, especially the war of 1948 
known as al-Nakba (the catastrophe), provides the 
fundamental rupture around which narrators orga- 
nize, explain, and validate their trajectories. These 
larger events are mingled with individual life-events 
such as “before my daughter was born,” or “when 
I was married,” and vice versa, for example: “I had 
three children when King Abdullah was killed.” 

It is important to note here that remembrances, 
especially of the Palestinian home and homeland 
are also expressed in artefacts, social practices, 
and fragments in everyday conversations. In camp 
neighborhoods, for example, women converse and 
reminisce as they help one another in preparing a 
familiar Palestinian dish, or when taking care of 
children, or in embroidering a Palestinian dress. 
Similarly, during social events such as weddings or 
funerals, or national celebrations and commemora- 
tions, women are primary performers of Palestinian 
songs and dances. Women reproduce and reinvent 
Palestinian traditions whether of “typical” Pales- 
tinian dishes and dress, or marriage customs and 
other kinds of social relationships. 

In the narratives of refugee women of rural 
origins, remembrances of Palestine stand for con- 
tinuity and contiguity within a familiar Palestinian 
landscape, upon which they carried out specific 
gendered tasks and mapped their social identities 
in elaborate genealogical charts. Work for this gen- 
eration of women represented a salient arena where 
their identities were shaped, albeit within patriar- 
chal structures (Farah 2005). 


PALESTINE 


Authors note that historically, gender constituted 
an integral part of both nation-building and the 
anti-colonial struggle, which brought about major 
transformations, contesting gender roles in Pales- 
tinian society (Fleischman 2003). Indeed, women’s 
roles and contribution in times of war or upris- 
ings were crucial, such as the 1936-9 Palestinian 
rebellion against the British policies favoring Zion- 
ist incursions on Palestinian land, during which 
time women sustained domestic economies, sold 
their gold to buy weapons, and fed and hid fighters 
(Swedenburg 1995). Upon their expulsion in 1948, 
the process of becoming refugees represented an 
arduous journey, especially for the poor. The sto- 
ries of suffering are mingled with women’s remark- 
able endurance and ability to sustain families by 
improvising meals and makeshift shelters from rags 
and wooden sticks to protect the young and the sick 
(Farah 1999). 

In the West Bank and Gaza, under a brutal mili- 
tary occupation, remembrances are filled with sto- 
ries that demonstrate how women emerge from the 
debris left by house demolitions to repair broken 
limbs and provide moral support, or how they 
use their social networks to share food during cur- 
fews. Women under occupation endure humilia- 
tion at Israeli checkpoints to visit prisoners, and 
confront Israeli soldiers to wrench a demonstrator 
from their clutches. Peteet (1994) highlights the 
performative aspect of this struggle and shows that 
the role of women as witnesses and defusers of vio- 
lence reaffirms their stoicism as protectors of the 
community. 

Research reveals the staying power of Palestinian 
memory and its transmission across generations. 
Since women, mainly mothers and grandmothers, 
are the primary caretakers of children, their role as 
transmitters of history and culture is particularly 
important. In everyday conversations, or through 
storytelling and reminiscing, younger generations 
learned that their village land was “most fertile,” its 
produce “tastier,” and heard stories of heroes and 
victims from their village or its vicinity. As adults 
narrated, children drew images of their “real” 
balad, a polysemic term in Arabic that means both 
original village and country, reinforcing belonging 
to the land they never saw (Farah 1999). 

In addition, women taught their children what 
constitutes proper behavior including that which 
pertains to gender roles, reminding their daughters 
of their stoicism. Life histories of older women 
often invoke commentaries on the present, by 
noting that, unlike the younger “spoiled genera- 
tion,” they spent long hours working in domestic 
and agricultural economies without the luxuries 
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of refrigerators or washing machines, and gave 
birth to many children at home and not in hospi- 
tals. Remembrances and narratives transmitted by 
the older generation who lived in Palestine allowed 
children born in exile to identify with their home- 
land in a direct and personal way. Today, few 
Palestinians remain to tell the story as it was “back 
then in Palestine” and the introduction of tele- 
vision and satellite encroached on the spaces of 
direct transmission. 

Politics and ideologies that inform remembrances 
are mediated by generation. Thus, the “genera- 
tion of the revolution,” that is, the generation that 
gave rise to the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) in the mid-1960s, was secular, as was the 
generation that lived in Palestine prior to their 
expulsion. The PLO, which promoted a modern- 
ist project for society, encouraged the education 
of women and their participation in the struggle, 
yet relegated the home as primarily a woman’s 
responsibility, a domain encapsulating national 
culture. Thus, many women who grew up in the 
19708, during the height of nationalist mobilization 
and a booming oil-market in the region, combined 
work within and outside the home. In some cases, 
women became the sole breadwinners and took on 
the responsibilities of the “patriarch,” challenging 
normative gender roles. However, these achieve- 
ments did not radically transform gender relations 
and norms, as Sayigh noted in her work on the nar- 
ratives of refugee women in Lebanon. Sayigh sug- 
gests that class, gender, and nation intersect, and 
women’s narratives expose the contradiction inher- 
ent in the nationalist movement’s need to mobilize 
women in the resistance without changing gender 
norms (Sayigh 2002). 

The politics of reproduction reflects the para- 
doxes and continuities in gender norms. Palestin- 
ian nationalism framed reproduction as a “national 
duty” or a demographic weapon of the weak against 
ethnic cleansing. Similarly, contemporary Islamic 
organizations, such as Hamas, infuse reproduc- 
tion with religious considerations and the require- 
ments of the Palestinian struggle. These views on 
reproduction converge with the narratives of older 
women, where many children had once meant 
more hands to plough, plant, and harvest the land 
in their villages. Thus, a woman’s role as mother 
for the family, for the land, or for the nation (Arab 
and/or Islamic) remains fundamental in shaping the 
discourse on gender. 

The narratives of a younger generation of 
women are indicative of the contemporary ascen- 
dancy of Islamic organizations, and show how 
various levels of identity, such as Palestinian, 
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Arab, or Muslim are intertwined and change 
over time. Older women, for example, when 
making references to the Prophet Muhammad, or 
to Islamic verses, do so as part of a cultural 
narrative trope, while such references are more 
pervasive and politicized in the narratives of 
younger generations. Here, it is important to 
point out that Islamic trends and organizations 
are diverse and their influence on women contra- 
dictory and uneven. 

In their narratives, younger women emphasize 
that associating with Islamic movements empow- 
ers them to work or to acquire education. Others 
adopt the “Islamic way” out of conviction and to 
assert a political and social identity, or to express 
a generational rebellion against their “traditional” 
parents. In a life-history of a Palestinian refugee 
woman recorded in Jordan, the narrator expressed 
her displeasure that one of her daughters refused to 
marry, by insisting on marrying only aman who isa 
“good Muslim,” showing how women appropriate 
discourses to challenge norms, delay marriage, and 
question parental authority (Farah 1999). Indeed, 
women’s narratives expose how they invoke 
“Islam” to argue with a great deal of authority 
from within Shari‘a law and Islamic exegesis and 
precepts to obtain rights and freedoms, although as 
is the case with nationalism, women’s main respon- 
sibilities as mothers and housewives are generally 
not questioned. 

It might be safe to suggest that the nationalist 
movement, despite the rhetoric on equal citizen- 
ship, delayed dealing with gender inequalities until 
“after liberation,” thereby effacing women’s roles 
as subjects in the historical process (Farah 2002). 
Similarly, Islamic movements marginalized the rec- 
ollections, experiences, and contributions of women 
in the secular ational struggle, and differ in their 
discourse from the nationalists insofar as they per- 
ceive women’s roles as framed by Islam. However, 
women’s narratives show that there is no template 
that characterizes a “Muslim woman,” beyond the 
general definition that one would grant, for exam- 
ple, a “Christian woman,” that is, a follower of a 
particular faith. In the Palestinian context, the nar- 
ratives of women show that a “Muslim woman,” 
as a reference of identity is intertwined with being 
a Palestinian and an Arab, and the emphasis on one 
level or another shifts according to the historical 
and political context. Moreover, the implications 
and interpretations of practices such as veiling or 
gender segregation vary immensely and are not uni- 
versal phenomena. 

Women’s identities are heterogeneous and are 
continuously reshaped by the political, economic, 
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and cultural nexus, religious interpretations, and 
individual and collective histories. Palestinian 
women’s narratives and remembrances show that 
in their actual experiences they are not external 
to the social process, political movements, and 
discourses, but participate in producing, challeng- 
ing, and appropriating dominant and hegemonic 
discourses that subject them as secondary to larger 
collective priorities and strategies. 
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RANDA FARAH 


South Africa 


INTRODUCTION 

Oral historical narratives represent research evi- 
dence with unusual power in mapping the lives of 
Muslim women from Sub-Saharan Africa. Oral his- 
tory as a technique for discovering reliable informa- 
tion about the past “can provide an insight both into 
the life experiences of the individual, and the nature 
of society at particular points in history” (Godfrey 
and Richardson 2004, 145). Narrating the past can 
create opportunities to record the similarities and 
differences in how women and men navigate their 
communities. Furthermore it can challenge patriar- 
chal as well as misogynist constructions of Muslim 
women’s roles in society. In this entry, narratives, 
memories, and remembrances from the South Afri- 
can Muslim community are explored as means of 
addressing selective representations of community 
history. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


NARRATIVES, MEMORIES, AND 

REMEMBRANCES OF THE PAST 

The narrations and remembrances of the past can 
shed light on the varying roles that Muslim women 
play in society. Many researchers use narratives to 
gain insights into the past and discover previously 
undocumented “facts” about people and commu- 
nities. However, what has to be kept in mind is that 
recollections of memories are often facilitated by 
socially and culturally specific frameworks (Pana- 
gakos, in Chamberlain and Leydesdorff 2004). 
Oral history, if viewed in this context, can bring 
to mind genres of telling that carry their influence 
beyond the individual level, as memory is both per- 
sonal and social. Halbwachs (1980) describes oral 
history as a collective, in that other people’s memo- 
ries become enmeshed with the narrator’s own 
memories. As such, different versions relay different 
realities about the same event and person. So, for 
example, Long (1999) notes that personal narra- 
tives of women provide a portrait of gender arrange- 
ments that are invisible in the dominant discourse. 

Memories and narratives, the unrefined elements 
of life stories, can yield insights into the processes 
and meaning of women’s experiences in their com- 
munities. The South African Muslim community, 
which was historically placed on the periphery of 
developments in the Muslim world, and of its rep- 
resentational center, the Middle East (Da Costa 
1993), has for the last decade engaged in a process 
of discovery through oral narration. In colonial 
and apartheid South Africa Muslims’ racial clas- 
sification as Indians or Coloreds within the broader 
black community gave them a marginal status. As 
both black people and non-Christians, they reg- 
istered at the periphery of the white nationalist 
consciousness, resulting in very limited knowledge 
about their contribution to South African society 
(Daniels 2005). This is evident in Heap’s book, The 
Story of Hottentots Holland (first published 1970) 
in which she allocates three sentences to Muslims, 
despite their being the earliest settlers of the region 
about which she writes. According to Baderoon 
(2005) knowledge about how local Muslims, and 
women in particular, engage with the community is 
as relevant as an exploration of the intertwining of 
local and global strands of a South African Muslim 
identity. 

Presently, a renewed interest exists among Mus- 
lim communities in South Africa to reconstruct their 
histories. This interest is supported by the major 
transformation and democratization processes that 
South Africa’s democratically elected government 
has initiated. The African Renaissance philosophy 
with which the South African president, Thabo 
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Mbeki, has been widely associated is one such pro- 
cess that wants to advance a better understanding 
of Africa and its developments. Mbeki argues that 
confidence, in part, derives from a rediscovery of 
ourselves: “we have had to undertake a voyage of 
discovery into our own antecedents, our own past, 
as Africans” (Mbeki 1998). This initiative encour- 
ages the harvesting of indigenous knowledge. How- 
ever, the process of rediscovery of the past may 
occur under specific social circumstances and con- 
straints that do not necessarily highlight women’s 
contributions. In the same way that the previously 
white government was exclusionary of blacks’ con- 
tributions to society, male gatekeepers of the com- 
munity’s history might not include past experiences 
of both genders equally. In the process, women’s 
collective experiences could be understated or even 
omitted from official representations. 

Collecting oral histories can be a powerful tool 
in addressing communal forgetting of women’s 
roles and accomplishments. So also can their 
remembrances of the past provide evidence to 
dismantle patriarchal as well as misogynist con- 
structions of a community’s history, especially as 
it relates to the economy, and the development 
of a community. Although African women have 
always been a significant component of the work- 
force, their contributions and roles are notice- 
ably invisible in economic analyses. Ginwala et al. 
(1991) note that during a census, very few women 
are listed as heads of the family unit, except 
when the lack of an identifiable adult male in the 
household allows no other choice. 

In a study on the economic roles of Muslim 
women in a fishing community in South Africa in 
the 1900s (Daniels 2005), the oral narratives of 
women refuted existing community views of men 
as the sole breadwinners of the household. Their 
narratives showed that during that time fishermen’s 
livelihoods were dependent on the weather. Dur- 
ing winter months, referred to as the skaarsmaande 
(lean months), the rough seas made it dangerous 
for boats to go out. According to oral history, 
these families used to prepare for the lean months 
by drying out fish and saving some of their earn- 
ings. The narratives of ten Muslim women aged 
between 80 and 99 years showed that there was 
a history of entrepreneurship amongst the women 
in this Muslim community (Daniels 2005). These 
women recalled that their mothers and their female 
neighbors were all making an income through some 
form of trading or selling. These activities covered 
a wide spectrum, such as baking (3 women), ice- 
cream making (1 woman), preserves (2 women), 
and incense (1 woman). Given that the men barely 
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earned enough to pay the house rental and feed 
their families during the months that they went out 
to sea, it was unlikely that the families could have 
saved enough money to tide them over in the three 
leaner months. As women’s contributions to the 
family’s economic survival went largely unreported, 
or were presented as secondary to the male contri- 
bution, assumptions persisted that men were the sole 
breadwinners and that theirs was the only family 
income. A collection of stories about women’s con- 
tribution to the economic well-being of the family 
provided legitimacy and thus recognition to com- 
mon knowledge about their activism (Daniels 
2005). Consequently, these narratives were used to 
expand as well as to challenge existing frameworks 
about the economic role that these Muslim women 
played. 


REMEMBRANCES AS STARTING THE 

HEALING PROCESS 

Public remembrances of war atrocities and per- 
sonal narratives have been used since 1995 by the 
South African government to start a process of 
healing and to encourage forgiveness amongst its 
people (Walker and Unterhalter 2004, Orr 2000). 
South Africa established the Truth and Reconcili- 
ation Commission (TRC) in 1995 in an effort to 
address serious human rights violations from the 
apartheid years. The TRC held public hearings 
where both victims and perpetrators could tell their 
stories. It was argued that public remembering of 
communal injustices through individual experi- 
ences created an opportunity for public recognition 
of what had happened and closure for the victims 
and survivors. The testimony of a Muslim mother, 
Mrs Hawa Timol, in April 1996 at the Johannes- 
burg hearing of the TRC into the death of her son, 
Ahmed Timol, at the hands of the security forces, 
is an example of personal remembering of how her 
family was interrogated by the security police fol- 
lowing the arrest of one of her sons. As she was 
the mother of a victim, her personal narrative 
underlined how the apartheid atrocities impacted 
on the lives of a diverse black South African com- 
munity, also the minority Muslim community. 
Although testifying 25 years after the death of her 
son, she was still reliving her personal loss: “I told 
them that if my body had a zip they could open 
the zip to see how I was aching inside.” 

According to Van der Merwe (2003), the nebu- 
lous pairing of religion and law by the TRC created 
serious moral dilemmas, such that the legal process 
of amnesty was conflated with the religious concept 
of forgiveness. Though commissioners referred to 
the amnesty process as one that implied forgiveness 
of perpetrators, at most it was an opportunity for 
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public recognition of what had happened, and an 
opportunity to start a process of healing. 
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SOUTH ASIA 


South Asia 


For South Asian Muslim women, narrating the 
past involves remembering key moments when 
colonial and postcolonial modernizing trajectories 
collided with the demands of “community.” Because 
of those demands, such remembering paradoxically 
enlists the help of forgetting, and such narrating, 
likewise, is often to be retrieved from silences. 
Inherited strictures of izzat (honor) and sharam 
(shame) combine with the pressures of citizenship — 
the latter especially acute in the case of South Asia, 
where new nation-states have been carved out of 
existing regional solidarities — to pressurize women 
into not speaking out. Of course, such pressures are 
equally intense on South Asian women across reli- 
gious affiliations, and arguably vary more accord- 
ing to class rather than religious belonging. It is 
nonetheless possible to locate specific intersections 
of gender and religion within South Asian Muslim 
women’s remembrances and narrations, particu- 
larly when these are of key historical events within 
the evolution of South Asian Islam’s separate and 
distinctive trajectory: the different moments when 
Islam arrived in South Asia; the “Mutiny” or the 
first war of Independence in 18 57; the anti-colonial 
movements of the early twentieth century, includ- 
ing the Khilafat Movement of 1919, which was 
the high point of Hindu-Muslim Asian anti- 
colonialism; the separation of ways between the 
Congress and the Muslim League in the 1930s, 
and the emergence of a Muslim demand for the 
separate state of Pakistan; the violence of Parti- 
tion together with the euphoria of independence 
in 1947; the formation of Bangladesh, a nation for 
Muslim Bengalis, in 1971; and, during the 1980s, 
1990s, and beyond, political, juridical, and emo- 
tional flashpoints pertinent to a political Muslim 
identity within the three nation-states of India, 
Bangladesh, and Pakistan. 

South Asian Shit Muslims’ Muharram rituals 
stand out as the clearest example of a collective 
mode of remembering and narrating a moment 
from a translocal Islamic history. Their recurrence 
within closed community spaces exemplifies the 
ways in which South Asian women’s histories are, 
by and large, situated within local and regional 
communities; when they have broken those bound- 
aries because of events of pan-South Asian import, 
they have entered the public domain via written 
mediations and recollections by Muslim women 
of privilege. Thus the memoir, one of the most 
important modes whereby South Asian Muslim 
women remember and narrate the past, has tended 
to pivot on issues of aristocratic Muslim heritage as 
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a means of belonging, and has read history through 
that lens. The earliest instance of life writing from 
a South Asian Muslim woman is arguably the 
Humdytin-nama of Gulbadan Bano, the daughter 
of Babur, who founded the Mughal Empire from 
Central Asia, and the sister of Himayun, Babur’s 
successor. Gulbadan Bano’s privileged aristocratic 
positioning enabled her to record her movement 
from Central Asia into “Hindustan” at a founding 
moment for South Asian Muslim culture — indeed, 
Humdytin-nama is a watershed between the “past” 
that is (in) Central Asia, and the “present” and 
“future” that are (in) Hindustan. Successors to 
Gulbadan were the Mughal princesses Jahanara 
Begum (1613-83) and Zebunnisa’ Begum, sister 
and niece respectively of Aurangzeb, the last sig- 
nificant Mughal emperor. In contrast to his Sunni 
Muslim orthodoxy, they remembered and _ nar- 
rated the history of South Asian Sufism: Jahanara 
through her biographical notes on the South Asian 
Chisti order of Sufism (Manis al-arvab) and Zebun- 
nisa’ through her collection of poems circulated 
under the pen-name “Makhfi” and later collected 
as the Divan-i-Makbhft. 

In contemporary times, the tradition of mem- 
oir writing continues with Pakistani writers such 
as Sara Suleri, whose Meatless Days relates the 
foundational years of Pakistan, including the for- 
mation of Bangladesh. Benazir Bhutto provides 
a similar insider’s view of Pakistani politics with 
her autobiography, Daughter of the East. Paki- 
stani writer Tehmina Durrani uses memoir within 
My Feudal Lord to expose how local South Asian 
feudal customs have transformed Islam. Taslima 
Nasrin, writer and journalist from Bangladesh, has 
offered a critique of Bengali Muslim patriarchy in 
her memoir, My Girlhood. Her predecessor from 
the early twentieth century was Rokeya Sakha- 
wat Hussain, whose memorable Sultana’s Dream 
recast the modern experience of the Bengali Mus- 
lim woman into witty allegory. Most importantly, 
the memoir, often thinly disguised as fiction, has 
offered the means for recording anti-colonial move- 
ments, independence twinned with the horrors of 
the Partition of the Indian subcontinent in August 
1947, and rehabilitation and resettlement of post- 
Partition refugees. Ismat Chugtai, Attiya Hosain, 
Roshan Jahan, Qurratulain Hyder, Altaf Fatima, 
Mumtaz Shah Nawaz, Sufia Kamal, and Selina 
Hossain are all Muslim women from elite back- 
grounds who witnessed the political turbulence of 
those years and whose novels, short stories, and 
memoirs are vehicles for looking back and linking 
those events to earlier historical moments of Mus- 
lim decline and achievement in South Asia, such 
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as the 1857 Mutiny and the Khilafat Movement. 
Their remembrances and narrations also include 
justifications for the political philosophies of indi- 
vidual South Asian Muslim women that led to their 
opting for either Pakistan or India. 

South Asian Muslim women have also increas- 
ingly used cinema to capture moments of political 
upheaval within South Asian Islam. Yasmine Kabir 
has made films on the liberation of Bangladesh, 
and Sabiha Sumar on the impact of Partition on 
Pakistan. Veteran Indian Muslim actress Shabana 
Azmi has appeared in several films relating to South 
Asian Muslim history, including Junoon (1987) and 
Shatranj ke Khiladi (1989), which retell the Mutiny 
against a background of South Asian Islamic high 
culture, and Umrao Jan (2006) focusing on the fig- 
ure of the Muslim courtesan. Kashmiri filmmaker 
Shamim Ara has used documentary to record how 
Kashmiri women have suffered from the conflict 
between the Indian state and Kashmiri aspirations 
for independence. In solidarity with these experi- 
ences, Indian Muslim activists, such as Sonia Jabbar, 
have also used videos, testimonies, and photographs 
to narrate, remember, and raise public conscious- 
ness. Such work often moves into the realm of 
visual art with a strong narrative or counter-narra- 
tive purpose. Thus Indian artist Rummana Hussain 
(d. 2004) recovers in painful and painstaking detail 
fragments of a feminine Indian Muslim subjectiv- 
ity, trapped at the intersection of nationalist and 
minority politics, and exemplified in the demoli- 
tion of the Babri Mosque (6 December 1992) by 
Hindu fundamentalists. In Pakistan, women artists 
are reclaiming the Mughal past through spearhead- 
ing a new contemporary miniature art practice; in 
Bangladesh, artists such as Firdousi Priyadarshini 
offer feminist counter-narratives of the liberation 
movement through artwork. 

Finally, the juridical mode of testimony has 
enabled South Asian Muslim women to respond 
to the conflicting demands of Shari‘at law, custom- 
ary law, and the nation. From the Shah Banu con- 
troversy in the 1980s to Zakira’s testifying to the 
state-sponsored massacre of Muslims in Gujarat, 
India in March 2003, to international outrage over 
Mukhtaran Mai’s multiple rape in Pakistan, women 
have used testimony in court to narrate and remem- 
ber the brutalities of their immediate pasts. Such 
memories and narrations now propagate further in 
cyberspace, through Internet groups and petitions. 
However, breakthroughs in gender and social jus- 
tice have been largely accomplished through pan- 
South Asian feminist and human rights initiatives, 
which have helped embed Muslim women in wider 
webs of solidarity and activism. 
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ANANYA JAHANARA KABIR 


Southeast Europe 


Oral narratives are the social work of women 
throughout Southeast Europe (the Balkans). Such 
narratives about important characters and local 
events form the basis of family, clan, town, or 
regional identity, and their passage remains a rite 
of inclusion and belonging that is untraceable and 
inaccessible to outsiders. The role of oral tradition 
is highly valued throughout the region, especially 
when it concerns issues such as wars, migrations, 
and revolts where alternative versions exist in col- 
lective memory to counter the “official” versions 
of history (Brown 2003, Ellis 2003, Sutton 1998). 
As literacy and writing have often been in the arse- 
nal of state forces, and schools have been utilized 
to deliver the “official” versions of history to local 
communities, the written word has been considered 
relatively untrustworthy and at the behest of the 
elite. States, indeed, come armed with maps, his- 
torians, and census results; yet in a region where 
state collapse can be imminent and families outlive 
states, the family has the ability to form the basis of 
everyday social, religious, economic, and political 
order. Women are expected to contain and remit 
this local knowledge, especially about male lin- 
eage, in the highly patriarchal setting of Southeast 
Europe — a tradition that permeates and defines 
the religious and ethnic boundaries of the region. 
Especially in minority communities such as Mus- 
lim ones, women’s role in this respect is particu- 
larly evident, since they remain shrouded in their 
own worlds away from the access of the state or the 
majority population’s gaze. 


SOUTHEAST EUROPE 


Narratives are speech acts, in the sense that they 
are “occasioned uses of speaking” that require a 
combination of certain personae at particular 
scenes and discussion of certain topics in a socially 
defined style (Philipsen 2002). The ways narratives 
are selected and performed remain as varied as the 
stories themselves. For example, a common form 
of narration among Balkans is through muhab- 
bet (Turkish), flowing conversation in places of 
meeting such as doorways, fountains, the market, 
and backyards as well as living rooms and kitch- 
ens or wedding salons (Brown 2003, Sugarman 
1997). The topic of conversation is expected to 
remain “light” but it involves the participants both 
emotionally and intellectually and creates a social 
bond as well as an information venue. Muhabbet 
between acquaintances, especially among women, 
creates a temporary world in which strangers, if for 
a brief period of time, become a social group (Ellis 
2003, Sugarman 1997). Muhabbet thrusts people 
into a world in which they perform a kinder, more 
polite, and humorous version of themselves (Wolff 
1950). The harmony created by these short but 
frequent interactions and the skill required for this 
form of communication is highly valued especially 
for women, because in many ways such “conver- 
sationalism” among women is the glue that holds 
Balkan communities together. 

Similarly, as Southeast Europe has seen its share 
of regime transformation and war, stories involving 
satire and black humor abound in the region. These 
often entail stereotyped members of ethnic/religious 
groups and their encounters with a problem. While 
these anecdotes or jokes are critical, they also serve 
to invert power relations between different groups. 
Irony and humor remain a fundamental part of the 
stories, which are so common that in some cases 
the same story can be found in multiple countries 
with ethnic characters that change according to the 
political situation. The same can be said about sto- 
ries of victimization as well; for example, exactly 
the same story of a particularly brutal and vicious 
style of attack on a village is told by many ethnic 
groups about their arch-nemesis. 

Inversion of power relations is not only accom- 
plished through narratives of humor, but also 
through rumor, gossip, and various conspiracy 
theories. Having survived through numerous 
regime changes, people in Southeast Europe, 
especially minorities, find it difficult to take any 
political or economic observation as a fact. They 
rely on their networks to illuminate what really 
lies under the behavior of governments, both their 
own and others’. Given the amount of intrigue 
that has led to massive incidence of death or forced 
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migration in the region, these narratives remain 
important for survival. Gossip and rumor revital- 
ize communities’ information networks, and in 
many ways civil society reinvents itself by challeng- 
ing official narratives. However, the same strat- 
egy has also produced much mass hysteria, fear, 
and perceived threats that have fueled the wars in 
Southeast Europe. But as a dominant type of narra- 
tive, the rumor and conspiracy remain strong and 
keep communities together while also serving as a 
critical force for any group that happens to have 
power. 

Myths and family stories are also passed on 
through either ritualized storytelling, in which an 
elder of the family delivers a story in a serious group 
setting, or stories that are told over and over in com- 
munity events and get-togethers (Ellis 2003, Sutton 
1998). Local identities and collective memories are 
formed through such gatherings, and the longevity 
and importance of some of these stories have pro- 
foundly affected the way minorities map their threat 
environment and chances for survival. While some 
of the stories are about events, others are about 
identities themselves, and the communal accounts 
can challenge and counter self-ascribed identities 
in the form of “shadow genealogies” (Ellis 2003). 
The roles families as units play in social, economic, 
and political history have definitive effects on how 
states and individuals interact and how present 
conditions are evaluated. In this sense, genealogies 
remain an important part of family history, and 
women are expected to pass on both family history 
and information on male lineage to their children 
in a highly patriarchal environment. 

However, most of women’s storytelling work 
appears through narratives performed as dancing 
and singing at weddings and other ceremonies. It 
is a fallacy to think that narratives are limited to 
words — in fact, in Southeast Europe, most impor- 
tant stories of war and communal survival and 
triumph are passed from generation to generation 
in the form of ballads, poems that constitute lyr- 
ics of songs, and other musical forms. All women 
and men, from an early age, are socialized into 
learning their appropriate roles and places in this 
ritualized singing at communal events (Sugarman 
1997). These songs require participation from the 
audience and the styles of both the musicians and 
the singers can project the social order as well as 
resistance to commonly held norms. While men 
also participate in the storytelling and singing 
activities, most of the singing at weddings and 
other communal events is considered women’s 
work. The songs emphasize “place and order” 
or the hierarchy of relations in the society, and 
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provide complex visions and interpretations of 
relations between genders, generations, and classes 
(Sugarman 1997). 

Dancing also remains a powerful communicative 
form for stories and communal identity (Cowan 
1990). Stories are either enacted, or the manner, 
style, or even the order of a dance can communicate 
a breadth of emotions and values, clearly intelli- 
gible to eyes that are culturally trained to read those 
differences. In fact, line dancing remains a wonder- 
ful way of narrating communal well-being, emo- 
tional togetherness, and social order in a way that 
would be almost impossible in words. Sometimes, 
silence and lack of movement are used as speech 
events. For example, one of the most common nar- 
ratives about women’s roles in Southeast Europe is 
that of the “Bride”: among the Albanians a young 
woman who is about to get married is expected to 
remain “demure and strong,” which means she does 
not speak at all, and keeps her eyes cast down at all 
times and does not sit or move unless she is told to. 
Her body language tells a narrative about the risks 
and limitations a woman traditionally encounters as 
she moves from her childhood home to the home of 
her husband, and her liminal position as a stranger 
in a new family who is losing one identity to gain 
another (Becker 1983, Ellis 2003, Reineck 1991). 

Narratives in Southeast Europe, whether they 
take the form of stories, ballads, anecdotes, or wed- 
ding songs, help women and men make sense of 
and transmit their world-view to one another and 
to others. Stories of communal history reinforce 
social identity and challenge official versions of the 
past provided by the state. These historical myths 
and stories are passed from generation to genera- 
tion, and are remedial or retributive tales of victim- 
ization and triumph that often retroactively redress 
communal grievances. The gender stories, on the 
other hand, are about the values that the commu- 
nity upholds dearly, and the style in which they are 
told or sung serves to establish a gender hierarchy, 
based on the differences of men and women, as 
well as age, class, and social status. The interest- 
ing fact is that while some of the songs and stories 
are prohibitive (telling the community to beware 
of an action), others actually encourage deviations 
from the norm. So love, sexuality, and crossing 
of gender, age, and class hierarchies are routinely 
described and encouraged in many of these songs. 
Thus, while the telling of the narratives recreates the 
community in its own image, the satirical nature of 
the songs and stories actually provide an undercur- 
rent of resistance to norms. A similar reversal of 
role also occurs in historical narratives by down- 
playing the power of the dominant group almost to 
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a caricature and making the minority group smart, 
cunning, and resourceful. This is why many of these 
stories and songs are very humorous, as storytell- 
ers or singers are praised for the extent to which 
they impersonate that sense of resistance while per- 
forming their traditional roles. 
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Arts: Storytellers and Raconteurs 


Afghanistan 


Ina country with female literacy in single digits in 
rural areas and overall literacy probably still below 
30 percent, Afghanistan before the onset of war in 
the late 1970s had a rich and flourishing oral nar- 
rative tradition, which for women was a domestic 
tradition, hearing and performing tales for their 
relatives and peers with whom they had visiting 
relationships, their men, and their children. Tradi- 
tionally, nights in winter, with or without domes- 
tic chores such as carding and spinning cotton, 
were times for storytelling; storytelling in daylight 
hours was said to cause confusion or bad luck. The 
oral narrative channel was augmented somewhat 
by radio for those who could afford the batteries: 
some storytelling was broadcast, and the begin- 
ning of soap operas, but television was not yet on 
offer. Refugee life in Iran and Afghanistan exposed 
Afghans to a wider range of media forms. 

Some tentative statistical patterns of gendered 
distinction in performance patterns were derived 
from a substantial collection of about 500 hours 
of oral narratives this author recorded in Persian 
(Dari) language in the 1970s, mainly in Herat and 
secondarily in Kabul (Mills 1990, 1991). With the 
caveat that Dari is but one of the important lan- 
guages of Afghanistan, and each language has dis- 
tinctive as well as shared aspects of oral tradition, 
including some distinctive genres (Grima 1992), 
certain observations can be made from this large 
collection. Women and men who were invited to 
record magical folktales (afsanah) tended to per- 
form for different lengths of time. While women, 
regardless of age, tended to narrate more suc- 
cinctly, with a single tale lasting about 20 minutes, 
men tended to narrate similarly complex tales for 
30 minutes or more; their more elaborated descrip- 
tions and reported speech extended the perfor- 
mance. Women also tended not to tell the longer, 
multi-episodic prose romances, whereas both female 
and males performed afsdnah and legends. This dif- 
ference in length of turns to talk may be related to 
women’s work patterns: women’s domestic story- 
telling tended to be interrupted by children needing 
care, making and serving food and tea for guests, 
and other duties. 

While the women in this collection would tell 
stories about male protagonists as much as half the 


time, the rate of male storytellers narrating female- 
centered tales was much lower, perhaps around 10 
percent (Mills 1985). Analysis of the moral qualities 
of female protagonists in tales from this collection, 
especially trickster figures, suggests that women 
(and at least some of the men who narrate about 
women main characters at all) are more likely to 
portray women tricksters as socially responsible, 
pursuing social order and justice from an under- 
dog position, rather than selfish or lustful as is their 
stereotype in classical literary treatments (Mergue- 
rian and Najmabadi 1997, Najmabadi 1997, Mills 
2000, 2001). This sample may be skewed insofar as 
the tellers selected their material to please a female 
researcher. This phenomenon may also be genre- 
dependent, but the long-standing interpenetration 
of literary and oral storytelling (Mills 1991) encour- 
ages one to think that oral repertoires are more 
likely to support non-misogynistic themes than the 
more exclusively male literary tradition. The ques- 
tion of misogynist thematics implicates the range 
of roles of female and male secondary characters as 
well. Even cursory inspection confirms that women 
narrators are interested in villainous women, fre- 
quently as adversaries of women heroes. 

Almost 30 years of war have changed the con- 
tours of popular memory in Afghanistan in ways 
that have yet to be assessed. Even in the pre-war 
years, when it was very easy in Afghanistan to 
find individuals, female and male, who were able 
to tell traditional stories for either entertainment 
or instructional purposes, churt u fikr (worry 
and anxiety) in everyday life were cited by a good 
number of adults as reasons why their repertoires 
were, in their view, shrinking. The cultural effects 
of internal and external refugee displacement are 
not only psychological but also contextual, such 
that traditional settings for oral narrative perfor- 
mance were also destroyed or displaced. At the 
same time, the Taliban’s five-year ban on televi- 
sion, video, and other entertainment media, how- 
ever imperfectly enforced, gave some impetus to the 
revival of more low-tech forms of domestic enter- 
tainment, including storytelling in some families 
and social groups. 
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Marcaret A. MILLs 


Arab States 


Many societies in the Arab world have traditions 
of women’s narration that are clearly distinct from 
those engaged in by and for men. Given the tremen- 
dous linguistic, cultural, and socioeconomic variety 
within the Arab world, it is not surprising that the 
region is characterized by a rich diversity of tradi- 
tions of women’s storytelling. Arab women tell fic- 
tional tales of fantasy, religious tales, and personal 
narratives. They tell their tales at various occasions 
and locations, including informal family gatherings, 
celebrations such as engagement parties, weddings, 
and circumcisions, in conjunction with domestic 
work, and at pilgrimage shrines. In nearly all cases 
women narrate their tales in private spaces. They 
are usually told in domestic settings to audiences of 
other women and children, although in some tradi- 
tions men may be present (and even participate in 
the narrating of tales) at family gatherings. When 
women tell their tales outside the home, it is almost 
always to audiences of other women and children, 
usually in spaces reserved for their gathering. 

Perhaps because of these restrictions on women’s 
narrative performances, their tales, for the most 
part, are not considered a significant form of verbal 
art, even by their narrators. The recitation, almost 
exclusively by men, of epic romances, adventures, 
historically-based legends, and tales interpreting 
publicly recognized values and beliefs is usually 
valued (at least within the socioeconomic groups in 
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which they are performed) as an important cultural 
practice. Women’s tales (bikdyat, khurrafiyya, or 
hbawadith), on the other hand, are often considered 
childish or nonsensical. El-Shamy (1999) notes, for 
instance, that one of his Egyptian informants was 
at first reluctant to even admit to knowing such 
tales. Palestinian men, according to Muhawi and 
Kanaana (1989), associate women’s tales with lies, 
and men who enjoy listening to them are consid- 
ered effeminate. There are exceptions to these gen- 
der distinctions, however. Muhawi and Kanaana 
do include three Palestinian males among the 17 
narrators of khurrafiyya in their collection of Pal- 
estinian folktales. In addition, because men hear 
these stories, primarily as children, they are often 
passive bearers of these folktale traditions. 

The widespread dismissal of women’s tales as 
trivial talk may also stem from the informality of 
most narrative sessions. Tales are generally told 
when women gather, whether for relaxation, as on 
Ramadan nights or winter evenings, or for work, 
such as during the ‘awld period when Tunisian 
women gather in summer to make the year’s supply 
of couscous. However, there do exist more formal- 
ized settings for women’s storytelling. For instance, 
Fernea (1969) describes gatherings in a Shi village 
in Iraq where women trained as mullahs are invited 
each evening to private homes to tell the tale of the 
death of Husayn and lead the women present in 
prayer and mourning. Women may also tell stories 
to each other at shrines during pilgrimages. 

There is no formal training in the art of story- 
telling, and although a particularly talented teller 
may establish a solid reputation for herself, there 
is no mechanism for formally recognizing them as 
such. The telling of stories, especially folktales, is 
not limited to older women, but is often associated 
with them, most probably because these women 
have, through long experience, perfected their nar- 
rative technique, and collected a large repertoire of 
material. 

Women’s tales are often told in a language that 
marks them for gender. In Tunisia, for instance, 
women storytellers make ample use of diminutives, 
which can be used by a skilled narrator to express 
affection and empathy or ridicule and humor. Pal- 
estinian folktales are similarly marked by both lan- 
guage and performance style that are followed not 
only by women, but also by the few men who also 
tell these tales. 

The folktales Arab women tell treat themes of 
central concern to women’s lives. Many explore 
the nature of familial relationships (parent/child, 
siblings, spouses, and others), gender and sexual- 
ity, domestic activities, particularly in relation to 
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food, and the supernatural (usually through tales 
of encounters with ghouls and jinn). The central- 
ity of a woman’s world-view in these tales can be 
seen in subtle plot devices. For example, in the Pal- 
estinian tales collected by Muhawi and Kanaana 
(1989), inheritance among natural brothers is not 
an important topic, although it can be a central 
concern for Palestinian men. In contrast, conflict 
over inheritance among half-brothers (the product 
of polygyny, which is of central concern to women) 
occurs in several stories. Women’s tales are also far 
more likely to have female protagonists. 

The relationship between women’s folktales and 
cultural norms is highly complex. On the one hand, 
many of their tales reflect societal expectations 
and values, particularly as they relate to gender 
roles and sexuality. Many tales support prevailing 
notions of sex segregation, honor, and the contain- 
ment of women’s bodies, and particularly women’s 
sexuality. Tales often reinforce social boundaries 
(for example between the rural and urban, classes, 
and genders) and standards of behavior. On the 
other hand, women’s folktales are often charac- 
terized by female eroticism and they may explore 
relationships and practices that contradict social 
norms. Many tales express a refusal to be fixed by 
gender roles. 

The telling of folktales is a dying art in many 
parts of the Arab world. Several collectors have 
noted that while they were able to find older 
women who continued to tell these tales, younger 
women were not continuing the tradition. There is 
some evidence, however, that the art of oral nar- 
ration among women is not so much dying out, as 
transforming from the fictional to the biographi- 
cal realm. For instance, one of El-Shamy’s infor- 
mants who had moved to Cairo from a village in 
the Nile Delta noted that she had not heard any 
new hawddith since moving to the city, but that 
she heard many personal narratives. Although the 
personal narrative, grounded as it is in the every- 
day and explicitly identified with the teller, may 
not allow for the more controversial exploration 
of social norms that characterizes some folktales, it 
nonetheless offers a means of creatively organizing 
experience and can in its own way serve as what 
Evelyn Early (1993) calls “epic tales of hospitality 
and alliances.” 
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NapIA YAQUB 


Central Asia 


The women storytellers and raconteurs of Cen- 
tral Asia creatively use a range of stories that they 
believe form a common Islamic tradition. The 
women storytellers use the dastan (jir, ir, chor- 
chok) genre, which is a form of ornate oral his- 
tory, widespread among the people of Central 
Asia. These dastans have transmitted treasured 
and respected value systems from one generation 
to the next. Considered to be the enduring record 
of a people or a confederation, the stories consti- 
tute a unifying bond in the consciousness of people 
whose lives and exploits gave birth to it. They pro- 
vide a bond for a coherent oymak, the ancestral 
unit, a division of a greater confederation. The 
dastan, existed before Islam came to Central Asia 
and was very popular. Listeners continually evalu- 
ated the performance and verified the correctness 
of its contents by comparing it to other recitations. 
Various Islamic missionaries in Central Asia used 
this literature for their own purposes. They tried 
to combine their religious philosophy within the 
dastans, making the new religion more palatable 
to Central Asians. For example, “invisible saints,” 
such as Zangi Buvi, Hazrat Aub Prophet, Kuch- 
karata, Ahmad Yasavi, Shaihmardon, and Nurata, 
were added to help the alp (the central figure of 
the dastan) overcome especially difficult problems. 
Although not all the attempted additions to the 
dastan were received favorably, these efforts helped 
popularize new genres such as the menkibe, a genre 
devoted to the exploits of Islamic warriors, often in 
supernatural tones. 

Storytellers and raconteurs among Central Asian 
women play a key role in family events. As a rule 
they are gifted women with special charisma; they 
can tell stories about religion in ways that touch the 
souls of listeners. Each epoch has its own famous 
storytellers; in fact, every city and county has its 
own. Some, both women and men, cross the bound- 
aries of their respective states, and gain popularity 
through the whole region. As storyteller followed 
storyteller, the record of the past has been blended 
into a universal stock of stories, themes, and motifs 
that can be combined and recombined in a profu- 
sion of mytho-histories. 

For example, between 1930 and 1970, there was 
a popular woman storyteller named Toshkampir. 
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She was very young when as a result of an illness 
she lost all her teeth. Despite this, she was admired 
by many people, Uzbek, Kazakh, and Kyrgyz. Fam- 
ilies would ask her to come during Ramadan, on 
the Night of Power and Excellence, and tell stories 
to women and young girls about the importance 
of the day and the story of what happened in Osh 
to Suleiman Ota. She said she spoke out of love 
for stories which she learned from other storytell- 
ers when she was in her teens. People liked to listen 
to her and were grateful to her. She never accepted 
money for storytelling; it was her duty as she saw it. 
She enjoyed it. She had a strong voice and a strong 
personality. The Soviets once put her in prison, but 
after a short time, so many people petitioned on her 
behalf that she was set free. She told stories con- 
necting the history of Islam from Mecca to Central 
Asia, such as how Jalal-Abad helped spread Islam 
in Central Asia. 

Storytellers guided young men and explained 
the message of the Qur'an that women should be 
faithful to their husbands and be equal to them in 
faith toward God. Every Central Asian nation has 
its own form of storytelling among women, but all 
of them convey a sense of deep morality and faith 
and link faith to local events, past or present. Some 
women tell stories by singing. In Central Asia, this 
kind of story-telling is performed by maqam sing- 
ers, mostly Uzbek and Tajik women; akyn singers 
among the Kyrgyz and Kazakhs; and bakshi singers 
among the Uzbeks and Turkmens. Maqams tell of 
the eternal women’s dream of happiness. They are 
usually performed by women who learn them at 
a young age by imitating older magam perform- 
ers. Every presenter of a maqam does it a differ- 
ent way each time, revising the text orally. Uzbek 
families always invite women maqam performers, 
either neighbors or relatives, to perform on impor- 
tant occasions. At weddings, maqam singers give 
farewell guidance to the bride. They encourage 
her to be pious and honor the marriage, and to be 
self-sacrificing, maintain peace in the family, show 
respect for her mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, and 
brothers-in-law and be a good Muslim and loving 
mother of her future children, who will fulfill the 
mission of Islam. When couples become parents for 
the first time, they usually have a birthing party for 
the mother separately. Maqam singers remind the 
mother that to be a mother is an honor, but to raise 
a faithful son and daughter is the main task of a 
Muslim woman. Usually the heroine of the maqam 
is Khadija, the Prophet Muhammad’s wife, or Saint 
Mary, or Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. When 
there is a death in the family, women singers come 
to a farewell party organized strictly for women. 
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They invite a respected storyteller who tells a story 
illustrating the purpose of life and death, using local 
heroes as examples of true followers of God. Sev- 
eral women, usually relatives, and one renowned 
maqam singer from the neighborhood will perform 
maqam in a way that reflects the life of the dead 
person and connects this person with a Muslim 
saint. When a person dies young, the maqam singer 
says that although the person could have accom- 
plished much, God took his life for a purpose; she 
connects the person’s death with the death of two 
sons of the Prophet Muhammad in infancy. When 
an old woman dies, the maqam singer describes 
her good deeds and mourns the family’s loss, but 
celebrates her piety and points out that everyone 
will die sooner or later. The singer asks God to 
forgive her mistakes and the mistakes of those still 
living, and acknowledges God’s might. 
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OIDINPOSHA IMAMKHODJAEVA 


East Africa 


In the traditional patriarchal Muslim societies of 
East Africa, the position and status of women is 
lower than that of their male counterparts. Women 
in these societies assume marginalized positions in 
every sphere of life: social, economic, and politi- 
cal. Until marriage, they are under the control of 
and dependent upon their fathers, and after mar- 
riage, their husbands. Within the family, husband 
and wife have unequal status; the male incontest- 
ably commands authority, and the woman defers to 
him. However, this should not be mistaken to mean 
that women do not have any social and political 
influence. Women’s influence in Muslim societies 
in East Africa in general and in their respective fam- 
ilies and community affairs in particular should not 
be underestimated. It is simply to indicate that the 
sociopolitical role and influence of women hardly 
lends itself to outsiders’ observation, as it neither 
exists in an institutionalized form, nor has public 
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recognition or credence. Women’s influence is a 
“behind-the-scenes” kind of influence (Jones 1981) 
that sharply contrasts with the deeply entrenched 
and institutionalized position of men. Women 
are expected to submit to male authority and 
supremacy at all levels of their life. From infancy 
throughout their youth, girls are brought up with 
constant reminders of the fact that the ultimate goal 
of a “decent” girl is marriage, which requires her 
to be docile, modest, and shy in front of men. It is 
not proper for a young woman to speak loudly or 
assertively, or to argue with men in whatever cir- 
cumstance. It is the responsibility of adult women, 
particularly mothers and close female relatives, to 
impart to girls all the necessary knowledge and skills 
to become obedient wives and, consequently, good 
mothers, which constitute the socially sanctioned 
roles of women. Prescriptions for proper girlhood/ 
womanhood as well as punishments for failure 
to conform to the prescriptions abound in stories 
about women in many societies of East Africa. The 
primary sphere of women in many Muslim societies 
in East Africa is the domestic sphere of the home. 
Among the Muslims of Ethiopia and Somalia, for 
instance, women as wives belong in the home and 
shoulder the responsibility of nurturing children, 
food preparation, and taking care of the domicile 
(see Alemu 2006, Kapteijns 1999, Ndungo 2006). 

It has long been observed that gender is one 
factor in the division of labor structuring the per- 
formance and consumption of verbal genres in 
Sub-Saharan Africa (Finnegan 1992). The art of 
narration, for instance, is sub-divided into differ- 
ent genres along gender lines. Narration of folk- 
tales — which are viewed as entertainment often for 
children — is mostly carried out by women, while 
the performance of myths, religious texts (hadith), 
and historical narratives is a role exclusively under- 
taken by elderly men. Conceived as more serious 
and factual accounts, these narrative forms are 
often performed in formal social contexts involv- 
ing only adult men. This does not mean that women 
and children are prohibited from attending and/or 
participating in such narrative performances. There 
is no explicit imposition on them as such. However, 
women have little to do with narration of these 
genres. This might be related to women’s confine- 
ment to the domestic sphere and the time-consum- 
ing requirements for learning and performing the 
longer narrative forms such as myths, historical 
narratives, and popularized versions of hadiths that 
require the narrator to have not only a wide reper- 
toire or memory of the narrated events, but also 
the opportunity and extended leisure time to pres- 
ent it with as much verisimilitude as possible. One 
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might also suggest that women are less interested in 
learning and disseminating narratives of the domi- 
nant patriarchy. Thus, by denying the importance 
of the so-called serious narrative forms in which 
their male partners take much pleasure and pride, 
women question or simply ignore the established 
assumptions, values, ideologies, and norms under- 
lying the patriarchal social order and their own 
marginal social status. 

Women’s confinement to the homestead enables 
them to excel in the narration of stories in infor- 
mal settings such as the home and neighborhood 
gender-segregated coffee-drinking parties. In many 
societies of Africa, including among Muslims of 
East Africa, stories are often told at night, after the 
completion of the daytime livelihood activities as 
well as during the extended nights of Ramadan or 
mourning and other family get-togethers. Storytell- 
ing of women to children has long been associated 
with the nighttime and the hearth, which symbolizes 
warmth of the home, the refreshing and enlighten- 
ing moments of family life. 

The audiences of women’s storytelling sessions 
are often composed of children and adult female 
members of related and/or neighbor families. Apart 
from its creative and entertaining values, storytell- 
ing enables women to be important agents for 
teaching and socialization of the young, for trans- 
mitting and perpetuating indigenous knowledge 
systems and values such as honesty, diligence, wis- 
dom, courage, truthfulness, and generosity. Stories 
prescribe proper and improper behavior for boys 
and girls, men and women, pedagogy in a pleas- 
ant form. Accordingly, modesty in dress, silence, 
chastity, sexual fidelity, forbearance, obedience, 
loyalty, and respect for one’s husband and his 
family are presented as crucial to proper girlhood/ 
womanhood. Boys are taught to grow into power- 
ful, unflinching, authoritative, and protective men, 
who will provide for their wives. Transgressions 
against social norms as well as the come-uppance 
of highly exaggerated antisocial characters provide 
strong negative examples, often under the guise of 
absurdity or hilarity. Storytelling among a female 
audience also gives women the chance to question 
and comment on the patriarchal system, making 
fun of and criticizing oppressive men and their 
chauvinistic behavior within the social safety valve 
of providing entertainment to children. 
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ABREHAM ALEMU FANTA 


Iran 


In the 1940s, Lawrence Elwell-Sutton collected 
and transcribed the stories of Mashdi Galin Kha- 
num, a storyteller who had memorized “an inex- 
haustible fund of folktales to suit every mood and 
occasion” (Mashdi Galin Khanum 1950, Elwell- 
Sutton 1982, 102). Impressive feats of memory 
have traditionally been among the skills developed 
by some illiterate women, and like Mashdi Galin 
Khanun, skilled storytellers today know the appro- 
priate stories, know when to tell them, and know 
how to tell them in complete or abbreviated forms. 
Women in Iran share stories when they visit each 
other, when they work in complex households 
with other women, when they educate their chil- 
dren, and when they participate in religious activi- 
ties, some of which, particularly those associated 
with votive rituals, are held exclusively for women. 
These votive rituals take place both in local shrines 
(Betteridge 1980) and in the home (Jamzadeh and 
Mills 1986, Mills 1982). Votive narratives are told 
by Muslim, Zoroastrian, and Jewish women, gen- 
erally to audiences of other women (Fischer 1978, 
Goldstein 1986, Phalippou 2003). 

Anthropologists who worked in Iran in the 1970s 
moved from the earlier practice of folktale collec- 
tion to the analysis of storytelling in the context 
of naturally occurring conversation. Folktale col- 
lections present readers with complete, transcribed 
texts, but in performance, stories are interrupted by 
listeners’ comments and by the accidents and events 
of everyday life. “‘This reminds me of the bear 
on Khosrow’s rooftop...in the story of Gedulak 
and his mother’s brother,’” asserts Mamalus, the 
“master storyteller” in Erika Friedl’s Women of Deh 
Koh (1989, 144), a study of women storytellers 
that bridges pre- and post-revolutionary periods. 
Mamalus goes on to finish the story, telling it in 
bits and pieces as others around her contribute to 
the conversation; at other times, just this tag would 
be enough to stand in for the lesson to be drawn 
from the longer version. 
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Stories similar to those in folktale collections 
are told, in whole or in part, in personal experi- 
ence narratives, and in the ongoing more general 
transmission of knowledge and skills. “In a pre- 
dominantly oral environment...the domain of 
folklore becomes nearly coextensive with ‘culture’ 
or ‘knowledge’ itself” (Mills and Avhary 2001, 
76). Women who speak with confidence can act 
as go-betweens for other women unaccustomed 
or unwilling to speak outside the home environ- 
ment. To use an example from this author’s field- 
work in Yazd in the mid-1970s, a woman respected 
for her verbal skills went to arrange a marriage 
for a young man in place of his own mother who 
ceded her traditional role because she doubted 
her own effectiveness as a speaker. In such situ- 
ations, the apposite use of a story or story frag- 
ment can add to the persuasiveness of a woman’s 
words. 

Telling stories can be a way of unburdening one- 
self, and sharing them can aid in the resolution of 
interpersonal difficulties. Enforced silence is cultur- 
ally understood to be unhealthy; grief needs to be 
cast off in the telling (Goldin 2003). A well-known 
folktale offers the example of “the patient stone” 
(sang-i sabar) to provide a narrative solution to the 
inability to tell one’s story openly in the presence of 
others. In the many versions of this story, wronged 
women tell of the injustices they have suffered to a 
stone (Lorimer and Lorimer 1919, 19-24). After 
the narrator has emptied herself of her stories, 
the stone, now full of the storyteller’s transferred 
grief, bursts instead of the teller. In a similar vein, 
Marjane Satrapi (2005) says of her grandmother’s 
friends’ conversations, “the purpose of [discussion] 
was the ‘ventilation of the heart.’” 

Iranian women’s post-revolutionary memoirs 
and novels often acknowledge the memory of 
women’s storytelling circles (Milani 1992, Naficy 
2003, Nahai 1991, Satrapi 2005). Those wish- 
ing to work with women’s pre-revolutionary 
texts can now refer to the complete collection of 
Mashdi Galin Khanum’s stories (Marzolph 1994a, 
Wakilian 1375/1996) and to the extensive archives 
left by Sayyid Abi al-Qasim Injavi Shirazi in Teh- 
ran (Marzolph 1999). 
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Jupiru L. GOLDSTEIN 


Turkey 


In Turkish folklore and folk literature in general 
the narrators are masters of telling different kinds 
of tales. In the pre-Islamic period we encounter 
poets who were skilled in telling all types of of sto- 
ries. For example, in the famous Central Asian epic, 
The Book of Dede Korkut, consisting of twelve 
destans or legends, the character Dede Korkut is a 
soothsayer and bard and serves to link the stories 
together. The stories contain sayings attributed to 
him. Under Islam, narrators or poets were legend 
and fairy tale narrators, mostly women. In Turkey, 
women narrators and raconteurs also carry on the 
Islamic tradition and they have become known as 
the best narrators in Turkish folklore. They are not 
only good at singing lyrics and telling stories but 
also very talented in telling jokes and singing ele- 
gies. Since they can easily find suitable words and 
expressions during their narrations, women are 
very good at improvising new stories if necessary. 

Like poetry, which used to be passed from father 
to son, storytelling is passed from mother to daugh- 
ter in Anatolia. Even though the narrators are not 
formally educated, they transmit cultural values. 
Most of the stories contain advice, a moral con- 
clusion, to impart to the audience, and Turkish 
women narrators express well what is to be learnt 
from their stories. As artists, they shape the stories 
according to their own tastes. 

For example, there is a very talented storyteller 
named Suzan Genis living in Malatya, a city in 
the southern part of Turkey, who heard the stories 
from her father, Mahmut Karslioglu, rather than 
her mother. Suzan Genis has never been paid for 
telling stories and states that she has told stories to 
guests visiting her house especially during long and 
cold winter nights. She sometimes tells epics from 
the legends of Battal Gazi, a historically important 
character. Suzan Genis usually tells her stories, 
which last a couple of nights, very emotionally. 

During narrations women largely represent 
the positive values of Turkish society, focusing 
mostly on the good characteristics of women in 
their stories. They support or give credit to the 
loyal, hardworking, successful woman rather than 
to a cruel mother or a bad woman. Even though 
in general in fairy tales the heroes are men, women 
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storytellers make women the heroines of their sto- 
ries. For instance, women become padishah (king) 
in their stories. 

As well as women who are good as storytellers, 
there are women who are very talented joke-tellers. 
For example, Nasreddin Hodja is a well known 
and very important Turkish hero, the delightful 
and inimitable personification of Turkish humor. 
Nowadays, his jokes and his anectodes about his 
wife, his friends, and his donkey are passed chiefly 
by word of mouth from generation to generation 
among Turkish women narrators. 

The narrators are as important as the narrations. 
Since every narrator tells stories according to her 
own point of view, every storyteller, who may be 
a mother or a grandmother, gives the stamp of her 
own world-view. Consequently, in tales collected 
from an expert teller, certain points can be identi- 
fied, such as her emotional sensibilities, thoughts, 
and values, which mark her stories. Furthermore, 
the mores, traditions, and belief systems of Turkish 
society can be traced through women’s stories. 
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SUHEYLA SARITAS 


West Africa 


Throughout the diverse cultures of West Africa, 
women have been recognized as the custodians of 
oral traditions and folk narratives. The roles of 
Muslim women as the nurturers and first teachers 
in their households are confirmed by their asso- 
ciation with storytelling, which captures wisdom, 
knowledge, wit, morality, fantasy, and artistic 
communication. 

Activities concerning major life transitions such 
as family preparations for birth, naming, puberty 
rites, weddings, and funerals are established story- 
telling events for Muslim women in West Africa. 
Each story told at any of these events contains 
themes that are relevant to the event. For exam- 
ple, during a wedding fatiya (women’s ceremonial 
gathering) in Sierra Leone, respected women at the 
event will tell stories that will provide marriage 
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advice and tips on how to have a successful mar- 
ried life to the bride, her friends, and other single 
women in the audience. During funerals in Liberian 
Muslim communities, women are not allowed to 
cry or weep; hence the female mourners assemble 
in the deceased’s house and tell stories as part of 
the mourning process and the funeral rites. Each 
night during Ramadan, after the breaking of the 
fast, the women in a household will sit together 
and perform activities to pass the time, which usu- 
ally includes telling personal experience stories 
and stories related to Islam. In rural areas, after a 
hard day’s work on their farms or selling goods in 
local markets, women in a household often gather 
together with their young and adolescent children 
in the “women’s quarter” and tell stories. 

Traditionally, the first storytellers in the close- 
knit family structure of West African ethnic groups 
are women: mothers, grandmothers, aunts, and 
older sisters. They tell fables and legends that teach 
the listeners about the morals and values of their 
group. These narratives also express the lives of the 
women and their role within their households and 
their societies. For example, the writer’s father’s 
first wife, Zainabu Lawan Haruna, from northern 
Nigeria, is well known for her skill in telling fic- 
tional stories with true moral and educational con- 
tent to children after supper in her living room. 

The concept of the mother of the household 
(Hausa, uwar gida) as the one embodied with 
wisdom, wit, and knowledge and as the one to be 
consulted or listened to for crucial family social 
matters and facts is a widespread institution among 
Muslims in West Africa. Muslim women, especially 
elderly women, are also credited with the talent for 
telling stories of various types. Thus, storytelling 
has been a powerful communicative medium often 
used in informal settings by the uwar gida, who is 
usually the senior wife, older aunt, grandmother, or 
other older woman in the family, to instruct, advise, 
counsel, inspire, and empower her listeners. 

The general perception among Muslim men in 
West Africa is that oral narratives, while not directly 
condemned, are considered to be “idle chatter.” 
Male heads of households often consider it inap- 
propriate to be present at, or participate in story- 
telling sessions. Typically, Muslim men consider 
storytelling to be a social activity only for women 
and children in the privacy of the compound at the 
end of the day. As a result, Muslim women story- 
tellers and raconteurs predominate. 

The kinds of stories told by Muslim women in 
West Africa include legends (personal narratives, 
belief legends, contemporary legends, and local 
legends) and fictional stories (folktales and fables), 
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which often end with a moral and are designed 
to educate and advise younger members of the 
household. 

Recurrent themes in stories told by Muslim 
women in West Africa range from gender roles and 
expectations, to religious and social issues of the 
day. The story themes are often determined by the 
occasion at which the stories are told and the nature 
and social status of the listeners. If the listeners are 
children, the subjects are those appropriate for chil- 
dren, didactic stories that encourage moral values. 
Stories told to young girls deal with the social and 
religious roles and expectations for young women 
in their families, their marriages, their communi- 
ties, and in Islam. 

Women use stories to introduce religiously, 
socially, and culturally desirable behaviors in a 
non-threatening and entertaining way. In prepara- 
tion for marriage, young Hausa brides in north- 
ern Nigeria and Ghana, for example, are taught 
through stories and songs how to use douches and 
how to prepare aphrodisiacs by trusted aunts. Dur- 
ing women-only recreational performances, young 
women are comfortable openly expressing their 
difficulties with relationships and their opposition 
to certain Muslim cultural traditions such as poly- 
gamy, arranged marriages, and inequality with 
their male counterparts. 

A great deal of knowledge, wisdom, and infor- 
mation about how to cope with life is learned 
by Muslim children and sometimes also Muslim 
adults through stories told to them by women in 
their families. Muslim women in West Africa are 
relatively restricted in their desires to perform pub- 
lic social, religious, and cultural roles. But they are 
able to play those roles in the domestic arena as 
storytellers and raconteurs. They teach, advise, 
counsel, warn, inspire, and express their experi- 
ences, faith, hopes, values, and visions through 
storytelling. 

Speaking and interacting orally and face-to-face 
with the listeners is the performance mode that 
Muslim women in West Africa employ when telling 
stories. They tell stories that are spoken, chanted, 
or sung, or a combination of all three modes of 
performance. They use opening and closing for- 
mulas when telling stories. An example of an open- 
ing formula for a fictional story is: “Once upon 
a time there was a beautiful girl named Fatima.” 
The opening formula serves to both introduce the 
main character and setting of the story and signal to 
the listeners that a fictional world is being evoked. 
Likewise, the closing formula marks the ending of 
the story and signals to the listeners their return to 
reality from the imagined realm. An example of a 
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typical closing formula is: “Fatima married Prince 
Ali and they lived happily ever after.” Women learn 
the stories they tell and the style of telling those 
stories informally and by listening to other Muslim 
women tell stories either in their households or at 
social events such as weddings and naming ceremo- 
nies. They engage their audience in the performance 
through formulaic devices of call and response. 
They also step out of their narrative role to ask 
questions that involve the children in the events of 
the story: “And what do you think happened to 
the girl?” or “Who do you think is the heroine in 
this story?” Quite often, they employ non-verbal 
aspects of performance when telling their stories 
including dramatization, body movements, and 
mimicking different voices of characters. A woman 
might put in her own touches as she tells the stories 
including examples from her personal life, espe- 
cially if the stories are not strictly religious. Small 
children, young and adolescent girls within the 
family are usually the primary audience for Muslim 
women storytellers in West Africa. This is mainly 
because these age groups frequently interact with 
the women in the household more than with their 
fathers, either in the kitchen or in an open area in 
the women’s quarter, where all the women in the 
compound gather after supper to chat and pass 
time. Stories are told to male and female children 
and adolescents not only to entertain them, but also 
to educate and advise them. The listeners play an 
important role in storytelling. The audience gener- 
ally exerts a dynamic influence on the storyteller’s 
work, whether in a participatory or critical capac- 
ity. The audience participates in the performance 
by interacting with the storyteller, laughing, com- 
menting, and asking or answering questions arising 
from the subject of the story. 

Today in northern Nigeria, it is not unusual to 
hear Muslim women tell stories at social occa- 
sions such as wedding ceremonies and Jamia’yer 
Matar Islamiya (Muslim women’s fellowships) that 
express the need for women’s participation in the 
economic, social, and cultural life of their societ- 
ies. Quite often, women tell stories through songs 
and poetry. Three prominent Hausa women who 
are well known for telling feminist-related stories 
at social events through their narrative songs are 
Hajiya Barmani Choge, originally from Funtuwa, 
Binta Zabiya from Katsina, and the late Uwaliya 
Mai Amada from Kano. They describe all the 
things that women were capable of accomplish- 
ing when they were given career opportunities 
equal to those of their male counterparts. In one of 
her songs, Choge denounces local tradition that 
permits men to practice polygamy, and provides 
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suggestions to Muslim women about how to punish 
their husbands if they attempt to seek co-wives. 
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ZAINAB JERRETT 


Arts: Sung Praise Poetry 


West Africa 


Sung praise poetry is a major expressive genre 
in Islamic West Africa. Both women and men 
may compose praise poetry about those who are 
dear to them. But while there has been consider- 
able scholarship on men’s compositions, much 
less attention has been given to the praise poems 
of women (exceptions include Hale 1998, Mack 
2004, Sidikou 2001). This is surprising given that 
women play a considerable role in creating and 
diffusing these songs, mostly in local languages, 
although these days there are also women who sing 
praises in Arabic (the language of Islam, their reli- 
gion). Women’s praise poetry reveals much about 
the aspirations, treatment, and condition of women 
by focusing on issues that involve them and raising 
important questions about gender relationships, 
including love and marriage. 

Because marriage is an intimate relationship 
between two individuals as well as an institution 
intertwining political, socioeconomic, and cultural 
elements, it is the space that most fully expresses 
the complexities, paradoxes, and tensions in the 
relations between women and men. In their love 
songs for potential husbands and families, women 
provide a picture of idealized love, which might 
produce the ideal marriage that might create the 
ideal family. Unlike the situation often encountered 
in the West, in African societies marriage is a col- 
lective enterprise, which involves not only the bride 
and groom but also members of their extended 
families. In most cases, the bride is expected to take 
up residence with her husband’s family and become 
a productive member of that household. 

These issues are exemplified in “Leeli,” a song of 
marriage collected from Niger (Sidikou 2001). It is 
a popular song that cuts across ethnic boundaries 
and cultures in the region and is usually sung by 
women. It begins with a lead female voice and a 
chorus presenting the departure of a bride to her 
new conjugal home, and the intricacies that such 
a departure involves. Significantly, the name of the 
bride is Nyalle, a female nickname that refers to a 
woman as either beautiful or as one who keeps her 
body and her house clean and neat — all desirable 
attributes in a female marriage partner. Later in the 
song, the positive characteristics of patience and 
endurance are also emphasized. 


The lyrics describe the emotions of the newlywed 
and the immediate community as well as the dif- 
ferences between a wife and a husband and thus a 
woman anda man. It also hints at the psychological 
scars of the bride on departing to her new home. 
The husband-to-be is urged to not just find out if 
his bride loves him, he must also find out and be 
assured that her immediate and extended family 
love him and approve of his love: 

Lead: Ask this for me, 

Ask Nyalle on my behalf, 

Ask this outstanding Nyalle, 

If she loves me, 


And if you fly up to the sky, 
I am in your wings Koiria. 


Lead: Ask the father’s side, 

Ask the mother’s side of the family for me, 
If they love, 

Ask the side of the aunts if they love, 

And if you fly up the sky, 

I am in your wings Koiria. 


It is noteworthy that this stanza continues positing 
the question of love and trust of the bride’s family. 
The piece also prepares a young girl for her life as 
a young woman, focusing on the emotions of her 
experience as well as the experience itself. This is a 
way for families and communities — young girls and 
women especially — to express their empathy with 
the young bride. The song also contains warnings 
about the pain of marriage as mirrored in the meta- 
phor of the “date tree branch that whips you”: 

Lead: If your mother-in-law scolds you, 

Just cry and hush. 

If your father-in-law insults you, 

Just cry and hush. 

If your older brother-in-law insults you, 

Just cry and hush. 

If your younger brothers and sisters-in-law insult you, 

Cry and hush. 

If your husband himself insults your mother, 

Take your belongings, 


Because doing that is not a shame 
For a newlywed. 


Chorus: Say sway sway Bandado, 
Date tree frond, 

The date tree branch that whips you 
Until you cry. 


Love in the song is crucial not only because it has 
such an important place in human life but also 
because it makes a person bond with her or his kin 
group by forming a “we,” as well as with the com- 
munity as a whole by expanding it. Ina larger sense, 
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the social meaning of the song includes the solidar- 
ity of the larger linguistic community because one 
effect of the song is to connect all of its elements. 
The language of love is not uttered in sheer empti- 
ness, but is engendered by a precise situation for 
a precise objective. One key aspect of the text is 
the multiple references to other family members, 
which shows that marriage not only brings together 
a woman anda man, but their respective families as 
well. The language here underlines a sense of con- 
nection and continuity that must prevail even in the 
face of possible conflict when the bride must “cry 
and hush” when confronted with a marital prob- 
lem. The song also debunks the stereotypical idea 
about Africans and Muslims who never marry for 
love, but are rather forced into marriage. 

Many praise poems and songs in West Africa 
exalt loved ones for their intellect, courage, gen- 
erosity, beauty, and honesty. Love of a partner, of 
family, or of community are all forms of love that 
appear in these songs. In addition, there is spiri- 
tual love; accordingly, many songs are dedicated to 
God, the Prophet, or a person’s ancestors. 

In this same “Leeli,” the lead female voice begs 
for the Prophet Muhammad’s love and blessings 
because these blessings will strengthen the love 
that the lovers share and consolidate their mar- 
riage. The mention of the Prophet also encourages 
the wife and husband to remember that marriage 
is sacred, a sacredness not only linked to the reli- 
gion of Islam but also requiring the blessings of 
the ancestors as well. Using the phrase “Bismilahi 
hey” that derives from the Quranic injunction bism 
Allah (in the name of Allah), this dual spirituality 
is evoked: 

Lead: Bismilahi hey, 

Muhammad’s blessing is with my daughter. 


Chorus: Bismilahi hey, 
Muhammad’s blessing is with my daughter. 


Lead: Bismilahi hey, 

Say the ancestors’ blessing is with my daughter. 
Chorus: Bismilahi hey, 

Say the ancestors’ blessing is with my daughter.* 


Lead: Bismilahi hey, 

Say Medina’s blessing is with my daughter. 
Chorus: Bismilahi hey, 

Say Medina’s blessing is with my daughter. 


Lead: Bismilahi hey, 

Say Mecca’s blessing is with my daughter. 
Chorus: Bismilahi hey, 

Say Mecca’s blessing is with my daughter. 


The authoritative female voice heard in these 
praise songs is strong and inspirational. Through 
the theme of love, Muslim women in West Africa 
creatively construct a world in accordance with 
their desires. 
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NOTE 

* The stanzas calling for blessing by family members — 
fathers, mothers, aunts, uncles — have been left out due to 
space limitations. See Sidikou-Morton 2001 for the full 
text of this wedding song. 
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AISSATA SIDIKOU-MORTON 


Arts: Theater 


Arab States 


In the Arab world in the twentieth century, 
women rose to great heights of achievement, espe- 
cially as actors, perhaps more than in any other 
artistic endeavor. Indeed, in its various branches 
the theater has proved to be a very rich field of 
enterprise for women. Arab women today have 
also carved careers for themselves as stage man- 
agers, playwrights, choreographers, and costume 
designers — all areas that were initially reserved for 
men. 

In the nineteenth century, Edward Lane, the 
chronicler of Arab and Egyptian manners and 
customs, noted how rare it was for women to be 
involved in any theatrical performances, whether 
as performers or spectators. Nevertheless, there 
is a long-recorded history of forms of theatricali- 
ties, including dance and ritual, that were famous 
in the Arab Middle East — a history that dates 
back over three thousand years. Certainly mimetic 
performances accompanying music and recita- 
tion provided reinforcement for simple dramatic 
vignettes of domestic life, which in turn provided 
great amusement to audiences. In Qarakoz puppet 
theater and earlier shadow theater, women were 
almost always symbolically represented. 

Sulayman Qardahi from Syria is credited with 
introducing the very first appearance of a woman 
from the Arab world on the stage — although foreign 
women may well have appeared on stage during 
the Napoleonic expedition to Egypt (1798-1801). 
When the French imported actors to entertain their 
troops at the first theater, known as al-Azbagqiyya, 
only a few women, wives of Egyptian notables, 
were seen in the audience. Qardahi first introduced 
his wife to the stage, followed by some young Jew- 
ish women in Syria, before any Muslim women 
actually took active part in the burgeoning theater. 
Growing numbers from Lebanon and Syria flocked 
to Egypt in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and dared defy a hostile tradition to earn a living in 
a profession that was equally new for men as well. 

These pioneering women paved the way for 
famous divas such as Munira al-Mahdiyya. Per- 
haps the first Muslim woman to sing and act on 
stage in Egypt, she made a name for herself that 
is remembered to this day. Soon thereafter such 
illustrious women as Fatima Rushdi started their 


own troupes. Rushdi is credited with having intro- 
duced and acted in plays by Shakespeare, Racine, 
Corneille, and Edmund Roustan from the foreign 
repertoire as well as in the poetic dramas of Ahmad 
Shawgi and ‘Aziz Abaza. Rushdi directed and man- 
aged her own company, which carried her name, 
and her fame spread far and wide as she became 
known as the Sarah Bernhardt of the East. 

Well-known names suchas Rose el Youssef, Zou- 
zou Nabil, Fardous Hassan, and Zouzou Hamdi 
al-Hakim paved the way for such equally brilliant 
actors as Sanaa Gamil, Amina Risk, and Samiha 
Ayoub, whose careers spanned the better part of 
the twentieth century. These shining stars owe a 
debt of gratitude to those pioneering women who, 
while defying conventional customs and traditions, 
must have had to overcome the deep-seated soci- 
etal prejudices that existed against both men and 
women who engaged in the arts. Their passion and 
dedication should be viewed as a sort of activism 
that helped prepare the way for and was an integral 
part of the emancipation of women in both political 
and social arenas. Today we take for granted the 
fame and stature of these women, but earlier their 
social status was often precarious, despite the fact 
that some may have accumulated great wealth. 

The Arab theater, unlike the Persian, does not 
have a tradition of religious or Passion plays. 
However, although the theater is strictly secular, 
throughout its history the repertoire has included 
dozens of religiously inspired plays about famous 
women, such as the Sufi Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya, 
Shaimaa, and others. In addition, plays depicting 
the biographies of female saints and martyrs have 
often been represented on stage, such as the great 
plays Princess Awaits and Musdfir layl (Night 
traveler), or Mas’at al-Hallaj (Tragedy of al-Hallaj) 
by the dramatic poet Salah ‘Abd al-Sabir. Ama- 
teur plays that enacted stories inspired by religious 
themes were often a venue for both female and male 
actors. The amateur theater in churches of the Arab 
East included scenes of the nativity, as well as many 
religiously inspired events and scenes that mark 
the calendar. These small-scale productions rarely 
developed into professional spectacles employing 
elaborate technical devices. As school dramas, they 
focused on didactic renderings of religious teach- 
ings. Here women often performed silent roles and 
only those that were absolutely necessary. 
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From the early twentieth century onwards, mostly 
in Egypt but also in Syria and Lebanon, the poetic 
dramas of the prince of poets, Ahmad Shawai (for 
example Masra‘ Kliyubdatra, The death of Cleopa- 
tra), were all-time favorites of leading ladies of the 
theater. Shawqji’s long list of poetic dramas inspired 
great actors as well as the singers and composers 
who turned them into musicals. Leading singers 
such as Umm Kulthum and Abd al-Wahab helped 
increase the popularity of these dramas. Layla and 
Majnun and Qambiz, in addition to being great 
love stories, helped raise the political consciousness 
of the masses. The Layla and Majnun episodes dealt 
with what was considered acceptable or unaccept- 
able social behavior: for example, how it was unac- 
ceptable to proclaim one’s love openly in the poetic 
verses of the Majnun, even though “society” knew 
full well of the love story, thus exposing societal 
hypocrisy. Qambiz dealt with the historico-politi- 
cal context of an aggressor’s tyrannical claim on a 
people. 

In 1927 Shawgqi’s Masra‘ Kliyibatra was grandly 
produced by Fatima Rushdi, immortalizing the 
tragedy of that last queen of Egypt and her pro- 
verbial love of Mark Anthony. Abd al-Wahab, the 
singer-composer, built his early fame by interpret- 
ing Shawqi’s poignant, grand love poetry. Roles 
also highly sought by the leading ladies of the first 
part of the twentieth century included those in Syr- 
ian author Walid Ikhlasi’s plays Magam Ibrahim 
and Wasifa, in which the heroine valiantly defends 
her love and pure intentions, as well as in Shawqi’s 
Layla, whose heroine sacrifices her love for the sake 
of upholding traditions, and in his ‘Antara, whose 
‘Abla faces the wrath of her tribe and rebels against 
their restrictive mores. 

The roles for women in the latter part of the twen- 
tieth century became more varied and attracted 
women actors from all walks of life. It also became 
more acceptable for middle-class and sometimes 
upper-class women to adopt acting careers. Ever 
since the beginning of the twentieth century, com- 
edy, in all its manifestations of vaudeville and bur- 
lesque, has dominated the commercial theater. In 
addition, the circus has attracted acrobatic perform- 
ers, and many women have joined in. “Serious” 
comedy, however, became a magnet for film actors 
and early on in the twentieth century stage actors 
helped this growing film industry, which came to 
be known as “Hollywood on the Nile.” Serious 
film actors are still often seen on stage; indeed they 
seek to act on stage even if it is not as financially 
lucrative as film or television soap operas. Women 
actors feel privileged to act on the stage and face 
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audiences every night despite the grueling efforts 
and demands on their time and lifestyles. 

Acting troupes performed primarily in Egypt but 
also traveled to Syria, Lebanon, and sometimes 
Iraq. Samiha Ayoub, the first lady of the Egyptian 
stage, Suheir el-Murshidi, Sumaya al Alfi, and Aida 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz became household names in addi- 
tion to the great comediennes of the early and mid 
twentieth century, such as Marie Munib. Soheir al- 
Bably and Shuweikar have also carved a path for 
hundreds of young women who today grace the 
stage as well as television and film screens. They 
brought the influence of their learning, grace, and 
personal charm, in addition to their outstanding 
performances, thus creating schools of acting to be 
emulated. Today, of course, there are academies 
of dramatic arts as well as acting schools in which 
these young women receive theoretical training. 
The best known of these are in Egypt, Syria, Leba- 
non, and, ona lesser scale, Palestine. 

In North Africa, especially Tunisia, more and 
more women are choosing careers as actors, and 
playwrights are writing more interesting roles for 
women. The Gulf countries are also beginning to 
make women’s presence felt on the stage. To date 
they encourage the performance of invited troupes 
and hold festivals that are handsomely subsidized. 
Khaliji (Gulf) actors are beginning to make their 
mark in soap operas and quite possibly will soon 
have their own playwrights and actors, both men 
and women. Since there is a growing number of 
women writers from the Gulf, the assumption is 
that some of them may actually write plays for 
production. 

Many female actors today try to escape attempts 
at typecasting. But individual actors who are suf- 
ficiently gifted are able to give their chosen roles 
characteristic styles that carry the imprint of their 
personalities. Amina Rizk is a case in point. She 
plays the virtuous heroine, possessing the natural 
dignity of the high-minded lady in distress, who is 
histrionic at times yet also melodramatic and tragic 
at other times. Rizk has also ventured a few comic 
roles in which she has equally excelled. 

In conclusion, there has been in the Arab world a 
growing interest not only in drama and the written 
literary text but also in the arena of the perform- 
ing arts. The flourishing of the theater has attracted 
some of the greatest names of Arab women, who 
have gone on to have brilliant careers not only in 
the theater but also in the domains of cinema and 
television. 
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Central Asia 


It is well known that peoples of Central Asia had 
a developed folkloric dramatic art tradition in the 
past, and that folklore reflected many events of pub- 
lic life. Numerous written sources and archeologi- 
cal finds indicate that Central Asian women played 
a significant role in the development of national 
culture, particularly in the spheres of poetry, dance, 
and music. Women also contributed to the develop- 
ment of folkloric dramatic art. 

Available artifacts indicate the existence of the- 
atrical troupes in ancient times only among settled 
peoples, the ancestors of the Tajiks and Uzbeks. It 
is presumed that Central Asian theater emerged in 
the Hellenistic period and survived till the arrival 
of Islam. Prior to Islam, women took an active part 
in theatrical performances. While their role was 
greatly reduced during the Islamic period, during 
certain periods women nevertheless had opportuni- 
ties for creative work. A new phase of theater devel- 
opment started after Central Asia was conquered 
by the Russian Empire. Under Russian influence, 
on the eve of the twentieth century, European the- 
atrical tradition began to develop. Women did not 
participate in this new dramatic art, but probably 
had their own traditional theater. Among Kazakhs, 
Kyrgyz, and Turkmens, dramatic art in the modern 
understanding of the phrase began to develop dur- 
ing Soviet times — after the 1920s, simultaneously 
with the state policy of emancipation of women. 
Formation of the national theaters thus coincided 
with the process of involving women in acting. In 
Kazakhstan, the first theaters appeared only in 
1926, in Turkmenistan in 1929, and in Kyrgyzstan 
in 1930. 

In the early twentieth century, in certain cit- 
ies and villages of Uzbekistan there were some 20 
female acting troupes, and over 30 oral plays and 
dramatic stories from the female theater repertoire 
were recorded. In the territory of the Zerafshan 
valley, female artistic troupes were called toop. 
Apparently, the tradition of segregation in folkloric 
theater had very ancient roots, and was later conse- 
crated by Islam, which forbade women to appear in 
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the presence of men. The two types of the folkloric 
theater (male and female) had many similarities, 
but their main difference was that each had its own 
repertoire and, in the female theater, the actors and 
audience consisted only of women, who also played 
male parts. This had a certain effect on the nature 
of the performances. Evidently, female theater 
appeared long ago, as evidenced by the stable prev- 
alent repertoire, the developed artistic mastery, and 
the link between performances and folk holidays, 
such as the spring celebration of Navruz, weddings, 
and other traditional ceremonies. Actresses of the 
female theater — maskharaboz khotin and qiziqchi 
khotin — could be either professional actresses or 
amateurs. The repertoire of the female theater was 
rich and diverse. It consisted of comedies, dramatic 
stories, comic songs, comic dances, dramatic paro- 
dies, and pantomimes. Each local troupe could also 
have its own specific genres. On the whole, the 
female theater repertoire was self-developed and 
original. Spoken dramas with developed plots 
formed the foundation of the theater. 

The central theme of oral female drama of the 
pre-Soviet period was the fate of a woman. The best 
examples of that dramatic art authentically and 
emotionally described events of the difficult and 
powerless lives of Muslim women. But they also 
showed working women’s optimism, love of life, 
their hope for a better future, and relentless longing 
for freedom and equality. 

Actresses of the female theater also supported 
women’s right to freely choose a husband, and 
showed their yearning for the equal rights of men 
and women. Several comedies depicted the daily 
life of common folk, dealing mostly with family 
and moral issues. In those performances, female 
actresses ridiculed human weaknesses in a friendly 
manner (for example talkativeness, rudeness, and 
light-mindedness) and denounced women who vio- 
lated real moral principles based on mutual respect. 
Modern plays are mostly dedicated to the issues of 
morals, ways of life, family, and upbringing, which 
also comprised a large part of female theater plays 
in the past. 

The dramatic art of the female theater was richer 
than the male, as it included not only comedies, but 
also dramas using music. Compared to the male 
theater, the art of the female theater is also char- 
acterized as more specific and directional. In most 
cases, heroes of the performance have their real- 
life prototypes. Female actresses usually perform 
at female gatherings organized to celebrate wed- 
dings, family festivals, and other occasions. Female 
comics, as well as men, perform in groups of two 
to five people. 
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Performance preparation and the action itself are 
carried out by the troupe leader (sarkada) who acts 
simultaneously as organizer and as director of the 
performance (tomosha). Plays alternate with songs 
and dances, but are usually shown after the per- 
formance of a few songs and dances that help to 
prepare the audience’s interest in the play. 

There were no specific costumes for roles in the 
female theater. Actresses usually used a fake beard, 
black and white mustache, and some other objects 
that identified a male role. Everything else required 
was borrowed at the venue of the play, from per- 
formance organizers or even the audience. Exag- 
geration and grotesque, typical of all folk art, were 
present in the costumes as well. In the female the- 
ater, make-up was much more important than the 
costume. Female (as well as male) folk theater was 
very vague about the set and presentation. There 
was no stage, wings, or curtains. A play was usually 
performed right in the middle of a circle formed by 
women sitting on the floor, who were spectators as 
well as participants. The best actresses of female 
theater attained high artistic qualities. Their per- 
formance techniques were close to those of male 
theater artists. Actresses preferred bright, sharp 
ways of expressing their artistic manners. Their 
movements were energetic, their gestures were 
sweeping, and their dialogues were loud. This cre- 
ated deliberate exaggeration that fully expressed 
the nature of the characters. Generally, actresses 
were highly articulate, and had a talent for speak- 
ing, mimicry, and moving on the stage. They cre- 
ated not only interesting female characters, but 
also vivid male characters of different occupation 
and age. Actresses conveyed looks (voice, move- 
ments, and walk) as well as general personalities. 
Two significant features should be noted in the 
female theater as well as in the whole of Central 
Asian dramatic folk art. The first is improvisation. 
Female theater has never used written literature or 
scripts. Improvisation gave actresses a vast creative 
freedom but also required real masterly qualities, 
such as advanced imagination, keenness of obser- 
vation, wittiness, inventiveness, spontaneity, inge- 
nuity, and last but not least a very sharp memory. 
The second important feature is the fact that the art 
was developed on the basis of very rich, dynamic, 
changing action. Plays included whole pantomime 
set-ups on precisely elaborated actions. 

Folk female theater had already spread consider- 
ably in the nineteenth century and it was a popu- 
lar art form among working women. It played an 
important role in the life of the female population 
in their ideological and aesthetic upbringing. Tradi- 
tions of this wonderful genre of folk art continued 
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to develop during the Soviet period, acquiring new 
features and nuances, as well as new repertoire. 
And, in a sense, it lives on in the present. 
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AzIM MALIKov 


Iran 


Limited historical documentation hinders accu- 
rate representation of women’s professional in- 
volvement in theater in Iran. Class, education, 
and religion are major factors that have influenced 
women’s participation in the performing arts. At 
the height of its popularity during the Qajar epoque, 
ta‘ziyya was performed by and for women in Fath 
‘Ali Shah’s court under the auspices of his sister, 
Qamar al-Saltana, who was a great patron of the 
arts. Western-style drama came to Iran in the nine- 
teenth century via France and Russia. The majority 
of women performers at this time, however, were 
Armenian or Jewish. Notable among them are the 
Armenian actress Pari Aqa-babayev, who operated 
and performed in her own Pari Theater in Tehran, 
and Sawna Qafqazi whose performance in Arshin 
Malalan set the standards of acting in early twen- 
tieth-century Iran. Plays with strong political and 
social content preceded the Constitutional Revolu- 
tion (1905-11), advocating for social reform but 
failing to address women’s rights specifically. An 
exception, however, was the Women’s Society for 
Cultural Research in Gilan, where the founder, 
Sari Amani, established an all-female acting troupe 
in 1923, performing plays critical of social prac- 
tices against women to an all-female audience. The 
Young Iran Theater, established in 1921 in Tehran, 
is noted as the first venue where male and female 
spectators sat side by side to watch plays. At this 
time plays were also staged in prominent women’s 
private homes, the proceeds of which went to fund- 
ing new schools for girls. 
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During the first decades of the twentieth century, 
women’s participation in theater remained mainly 
limited to acting. The first female director to emerge 
in theater was Mahin Awski’i who received her 
training at the Moscow Arts Institute in 1956. She 
directed works by Ibsen and Chekhov and trans- 
lated Stanislavski’s An Actor Prepares. In the lat- 
ter half of the twentieth century, women gradually 
expanded their presence in theater, as evidenced by 
the greater number of female characters in plays and 
the increasing number of women actors in theater, 
film, and television, as well as a handful of direc- 
tors. As the number of college graduates increased 
and women’s economic independence grew in the 
19708, so did their participation in the arts as cre- 
ators, spectators, critics, and producers. 

Artistic activities in general and women’s par- 
ticipation in particular were severely curbed in 
the early years following the Islamic Revolution. 
Today, however, women have again become active 
in all aspects of theater, within the confines of 
Islamic codes of behavior. At present, the major- 
ity of theater students and instructors at Iranian 
colleges are female. At the 23rd International Fajr 
Theater Festival in 2005, of the r1o theater pro- 
ductions presented, 19 were written and/or directed 
by women. The Women’s Theater Festival held by 
Tehran Municipality aims to improve women’s 
ability in artistic activities as well as festival organi- 
zation and management. Each year, more women 
are the recipients of the major prizes in directing, 
acting, writing, and design. 

Today’s female artists work beyond traditional 
boundaries of “women’sissues.” For example, based 
in Vahdat Hall, Tehran’s best-equipped theater, 
Pari Sabiri has created a kind of national theater 
making use of traditional Iranian performance 
styles. Creat-ing theater that is often based on clas- 
sical as well as new Iranian poetry, Sabiri aims to 
imbue theater with spirituality and address univer- 
sal human concerns. Parvana Muzhda’s work, on 
the other hand, addresses issues of modernity and 
the breakdown of communication in the modern 
world. Lala Taqiyan is the founding editor of Fasl- 
nama T?dtr, a seasonal publication dedicated to 
theater research. 

A survey of works by women playwrights in 
the last decade illustrates an attempt to explore 
woman’s relationship with her surrounding world. 
Among them are the motif of isolation in Night’s 
Cold Roads by A‘zam Burijirdi, war and its after- 
math in The Room of Dreams by Afraz Furtizand, 
hope in Tomorrow by Shabnam Tuli‘, and change 
in Lunar women, Solar Men by Chista Yasribi. 
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FARAH YEGANEH AND TORANGE YEGHIAZARIAN 


The Ottoman Empire 


Western-style theaters in various multiethnic, 
multi-confessional urban centers, such as Constan- 
tinople (Istanbul), Smyrna (Izmir), and Thessalo- 
niki began in the early nineteenth century amongst 
non-Muslim and foreign communities. Acting 
became a new form of viable employment outside 
the domestic sphere for women. It also challenged 
social conventions by being a vehicle for social 
change, which addressed issues of morality, work, 
and family (Khalapyan 2006). 

The viability of acting as a career for women 
was coupled with the growing interest and artistic 
investment in Western-style theater amongst Otto- 
man Muslim and Christian literati. Given religious, 
social, and municipal concerns, Ottoman Muslim 
women did not appear on stage until the early 
twentieth century. Instead, Ottoman Armenian 
women, and to a lesser extent Greek and Gypsy 
women, were the principle female actresses of the 
nineteenth-century Ottoman stage. One of the main 
proponents of Western-style theater was Agop Var- 
tovyan (1840-1902), also known as Giillii Agop, an 
actor-manager, who obtained a ten-year exclusive 
license from 1870 until 1880 to open theaters in 
the non-European parts of Constantinople. Known 
as the “Ottoman Theater,” plays were performed 
in Turkish and Armenian. In the early 1870s, Agop 
signed contracts with 18 Armenian actresses, which 
set their pay, performance schedule, and possibility 
of performing in other local and regional theaters 
(And 1963-4, 69). 

Although actresses received mixed public atten- 
tion and criticism in the Ottoman Turkish press, 
either for their poor pronunciation of Turkish, or 
for their less-than-pristine appearance on stage — 
lack of coaches, self-provision of make-up, and 
little rehearsal time contributed - their public 
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presence challenged middle-class and elite Arme- 
nian, and consequently Ottoman Muslim, sensibili- 
ties. Yet there was a vested interest in the theater, 
actress training, and audience etiquette. For exam- 
ple, in the provincial theater in Bursa, Ahmet 
Vefik Pasa (1823-91), governor and member of 
the Gedikpasa Theater, provided diction classes, 
coaching for actresses, and an audience guide to 
theater etiquette (And 1963-4, 75). 

Ottoman Armenian women were either exposed 
to drama in schools, or as in the case of Baydzar 
Fasulyeciyan (1845-1920), as audience mem- 
bers who were inspired by Arusyak Papazyan’s 
(1844-1913) first professional performance in 
1861 (And 1999). Schools provided another venue 
for theatrical and dramatic exercises. For example, 
Thessaloniki had a thriving Judeo-Spanish theater. 
Although it is not clear what role women had on 
the stage, Madame Poli and her daughter Olga 
directed several Italian plays and provided musi- 
cal entertainment at the Instituto Poli (Kerem 1996, 
37). Likewise, dramatic societies, such as the one 
at Constantinople College for Women and the 
Y.W.C.A in Pera, also provided forms of recreation 
and socializing amongst a multiethnic student body 
(Deaver 1922, 272). 

In the nineteenth century, social conventions 
questioned the moral appropriateness of the stage 
for young women and how it would affect their mar- 
riage prospects. The family of Mari Nivart (1853- 
85) did not initially approve of her penchant for the 
stage although her dramatic skill garnered applause 
from audience members and theater critics (And 
1999, 133). Likewise, Aznif Hratchia’s (1853- 
1920) acting did not make her appropriate for 
marriage according to her friend’s family (Hratchia 
1912). However, Papazyan left the stage in 1868 
after marrying (And 1972). Although actresses did 
pursue the stage for their interest in acting, it could 
be a viable form of paid work, depending on the 
actresses’s rank as well as the theater company’s 
budget. When Agop’s contract with the state ter- 
minated in the early 1880s, competition increased 
between foreign and local companies, affecting the 
actress’s pay scale (And 1972). 

The stage also provided a venue for engagement 
in political and national issues. In 1879, the Otto- 
man Greek actress Ekaterini Veroni (1867-1955) 
first performed on the stage of Yildiz Palace at the 
age of 12 costumed in the colors of the Ottoman flag 
(Tiirker 2000). Yet increasing nationalist sentiment 
amongst the non-Muslim communities resulted in 
the banning of the Armenian and foreign language 
theater in 1879 — reopened in 1908 with the consti- 
tutional restoration — and the censorship of politi- 
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cally-sensitive words and subject matters during the 
reign of Abdiilhamid II (r. 1876-1909). 

“By opening a space for female performers to 
become spectacles and personalities, the popular 
theatre promoted the development of a new expres- 
sion of new womanhood” (Glenn 2000, 7). On the 
stage, Armenian actresses performed set roles: the 
girl, the comic, the lover, the serious mother (And 
1972, 128), from Ottoman Turkish/Armenian or 
Western repertoire. Yet actresses operated as their 
own cultural agents, taking their portrayals on 
the stage seriously. Heralded for particular roles, 
such as Mari Nivart’s performance as Marguerite 
Gautier in Dumas’s La dame aux camélias, or Sira- 
nus (1857-1932) as Shakespeare’s Ophelia, and 
later in 1901 as Hamlet, actresses garnered positive 
attention for their talent and skill (And 1999). As 
with acting, writing novels and plays not only pro- 
vided a platform for paid work, but also a venue for 
women to engage in social commentary. Although 
there are not many extant plays by women, few of 
which were performed, playwrights such as Sibil 
(1863-1934) and Nigér Hanim (1867-1918) 
explored themes of romantic love, marriage, and 
female education (Rowe 2003, And 1971). 

Although Ottoman Armenian actresses had 
appeared on stage since the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, Ottoman Muslim women were only active as 
audience members, either attending matinee per- 
formances for women, or after 1879 secluded in 
the latticed balcony area (kafesli locas1) for evening 
performances (And 1972). By admitting women, 
beginning in 1918, theater and newly established 
municipal conservatories reflected transformations 
in everyday cultural practices at the urban level. 
From the late nineteenth century, Ottoman Mus- 
lim elite women participated in public capacities 
through charity work or as contributors to and edi- 
tors of the women’s press. Yet, in 1919, Afife Jale’s 
(1902-41) credited, albeit disputed historic stage 
appearance as the first Turkish Muslim female 
stage actor provoked an official response (Altindal 
1994). Afterwards, the city council prohibited the 
appearance of Muslim women on stage only to 
allow them in 1921 (And 1963-4). The 1923 stage 
roster included 19 female actresses, among them 
Bedia Muvahhit (1897-1994) and Neyyire Neyir 
(1894-1941), both prominent on stage and screen. 
In the 1920s and 1930s, Turkish illustrated and 
film magazines dedicated cover photos and articles 
to the daily lives of Turkish actresses, heralded as a 
measure for the Westernization of republican soci- 
ety (Sedes 1937, Orfi 1924). 

Outside the theater, Ottoman Muslim and Turk- 
ish republican women participated in public display 
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and presentation through “tag days,” or events pub- 
licly promoting charity organizations through the 
wearing of a lapel tag. Likewise, writer and feminist 
Halide Edip’s act, or performance, of unveiling in 
front of the American College in 1912 not only had 
political resonances, but also expressed new urban 
forms of women’s identity in public. 

Current research and institutional support of 
projects focusing on Ottoman Christian and Mus- 
lim actresses and dramaturgy will continue to reveal 
women’s contributions not only to the stage but 
also to late Ottoman and early republican history. 
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G. CaROLE WOODALL 


South Asia 


Theater as an independent institution occupy- 
ing a permanent physical structure existed in early 
India (ca. third century B.C.) and developed in the 
mid-nineteenth century with the importation of the 
proscenium stage from Europe. Throughout its his- 
tory, theater was intertwined with other performing 
arts, especially dance, music, and poetry, and was 
enmeshed with religious rituals, popular festivals, 
and courtly entertainments. Until recently, heredi- 
tary sub-castes (jati) of low rank provided most of 
the personnel. Female performers were doubly stig- 
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matized, being viewed as courtesans or prostitutes. 
In Sanskrit drama (second century B.C.-tenth cen- 
tury C.E.), the ati (actress), wife of the sutradhar 
(actor-manager), was a stock character, but legal 
texts of the day condemned her as immoral. 

Actors and actresses received rewards for their 
services from higher-ranking patrons who relied 
upon them to fulfill religious obligations or enhance 
their worldly prestige. Stable relations between 
patrons and performers provided for economic 
security of a kind, but the hardships of itinerancy 
and begging were never distant. For women, a life 
in the performing arts could entail concubinage and 
even slavery, resulting from capture, sale by impov- 
erished parents, or dedication to temple service. 
On the other hand, some urban courtesans enjoyed 
considerable wealth and privilege. Where present, 
matrilineal descent allowed for somewhat greater 
autonomy for women, as in certain devadasi com- 
munities in south India, or among the Kolhati, per- 
formers of Tamasha in Maharashtra. 

The spread of Islam in the middle period is often 
said to have caused the waning of theatrical activity 
and the disappearance of women from the stage. 
A more nuanced understanding emerges from an 
examination of the regional forms, now called 
“traditional theaters,” that developed in conjunc- 
tion with languages, literary genres, and social and 
religious formations from the tenth century, but 
particularly after 1500. The hybrid entertainment 
culture that developed around military camps and 
in feudal strongholds of the Indian Islamicate mani- 
fested in multiple forms known as Tamasha, itself 
an Arabic word. The most enduring and popular 
was the Tamasha of Maharashtra, in which the 
male poet-singer (shahir) was joined by a female 
dancer and a clown, to present a sequence of skits 
and erotic song and dance items. Lesser known are 
the Tamasho of Sindh, the Rajasthani Tamasa, and 
the Mughal Tamsha of Orissa. All incorporated 
Perso-Arabic as well as Indic linguistic and cultural 
material, and female performers were not absent. 

Secular forms such as Bhavai in Gujarat and Nau- 
tanki in north India arose within complex peasant 
societies, in which agricultural, mercantile, and 
service groups practiced several varieties of Hin- 
duism, Islam, and syncretic belief. Indo-Muslim 
narratives and topoi pervade these dramas, and 
romance across religious boundaries is a common 
theme. Bhavai satirized landlords and Brahmins, 
while providing earthy humor through the cross- 
dressed female impersonator (kanchaliya, “she 
who wears the blouse”). Nautanki, a rural musi- 
cal style, embued Perso-Arabic romances such 
as Laila Majnun, Shirin Farhad, and the Punjabi 
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legend Hir Ranjha, with tragic feeling drawing 
on Sufi vocabulary. Here too female imperson- 
ation was the norm until the twentieth century, 
when Gulab Bai of Kanpur rose to star status and 
became a leading troupe manager. The Lok Theater 
of Pakistan represents a continuation of this tradi- 
tion. Its performances were held at secular fairs and 
religious festivals (urs) in rural Punjab, and female 
stars provided the main attraction. 

Several popular traditions of devotional drama 
developed, including the Ram Lila and Ras Lila, in 
which the stories of the deities Rama and Krishna 
were narrated. Full of music, dance, and poetry, 
and replete with miracles, these performances 
induced religious rapture, and were popular among 
women of all communities. Prepubescent boys, the 
only actors deemed pure enough to impersonate 
the gods, played both male and female roles. Shit 
elegies performed during Muharram took dramatic 
form in certain areas. The Khojas of Bombay held 
passion plays on the martyrdom of Husayn within 
the jamatkhana in the late nineteenth century. In 
what is now Bangladesh, lamentations conjoined 
with dancing and acting gave rise to Jarigan, a genre 
that absorbed other stories besides that of Karbala. 
Contemporary Jarigan include social and political 
subjects, and women have established their own 
Jarigan troupes. 

The Portuguese, Dutch, and French established 
colonies in India (sixteenth—-eighteenth centuries), 
leaving localized hybrid legacies, but the major 
cultural influence was that of the British (r. 1757- 
1947). In the 1770s, the first playhouses were con- 
structed in Calcutta and Bombay, and amateur 
theatricals in English became a prestigious form of 
“rational amusement.” Elite Indian spectators were 
captivated by the Victorian style of theater. Through 
their largesse, the Grant Road Theatre was estab- 
lished in Bombay in 1853, home to the first Indian 
dramatic performances on the proscenium stage. A 
transitional Indian theater was born, in which the 
visual spectacle of the new stagecraft was enhanced 
by song, dance, and narrative in Indian languages. 
Parsi entrepreneurs organized commercial theatri- 
cal companies and began touring the subcontinent 
with dramas such as the Indarsabha, an Urdu musi- 
cal written by Amanat Ali of Lucknow. Numerous 
playwrights emerged in Gujarati, Bengali, Marathi, 
Telugu, Urdu, and other languages. Plays were writ- 
ten for popular consumption, or they were literary 
efforts enacted by small amateur clubs, if at all. 

Professional actresses from England were brought 
to India in the early nineteenth century. They often 
doubled as theatrical managers, and through 
their acting and singing created models for Indian 
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actresses. In Bombay and Calcutta, Indian women 
first appeared on stage in the 1870s. Binodini Dasi, 
protégée of Girish Chandra Ghosh, the Bengali dra- 
matist and actor-manager, was recruited from the 
prostitute district of Calcutta, and went on to fame 
and financial success; she wrote two autobiogra- 
phies. In the Parsi theater, female performers were 
often Muslim courtesans, or masqueraded under 
names suggesting Muslim identities: Miss Gauhar, 
Miss Fatima. Mary Fenton, an Anglo-Indian, 
achieved success through enacting the ideal Parsi 
housewife onstage, while in real life she married the 
Parsi actor-manager Kavasji Khatau and changed 
her name to Mehrbai. 

To maintain the respectability of the theater and 
encourage attendance by women, actresses were 
often rejected in favor of female impersonators. 
The Parsi theater employed hundreds of young men 
to play women’s roles, continuing the practice until 
the 1930s. Jayshankar Sundari and Bal Gandharva, 
of the Gujarati and Marathi stages respectively, 
carried the art of theatrical transvestism to new 
heights. They perfected the representation of bour- 
geois feminine propriety, introducing styles of dress 
and deportment that established a visual template 
for women just as they first ventured into the pub- 
lic realm. As daughters of “good families” braved 
the stage, the preference for female impersonators 
declined. The art is preserved today by veterans 
such as Ugamraj Khilari in the Rajasthani Khyal 
tradition or Chapal Bhaduri of the Bengali Jatra. 

The Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) 
spurred the growth of progressive political theater 
on an all-India scale. Co-founded in 1943 by Anil 
de Silva of Colombo, IPTA linked local theater 
groups to a larger socialist agenda and encour- 
aged experimentation with folk styles. It fostered 
female acting and directing talents like Dina Pathak 
of the Gujarati theater. The plays and stories of 
Ismat Chughtai, a well-known Urdu writer, were 
performed by IPTA chapters. IPTA also served as 
the training ground for Uzra Butt and Zohra Segal, 
sisters from an aristocratic Pathan family. Both 
became star performers in Prithvi Theatres, the 
touring company of Prithviraj Kapoor dedicated 
to secularist social dramas. Uzra migrated to Pakis- 
tan in the 1960s whereas Zohra remained in India. 
They reunited for a dramatization of their personal 
Partition story, “Ek Thi Nani,” in Lahore in 1998. 

After independence, theater in India received state 
support through the central and regional Sangeet 
Natak Akademis. A training institute, the National 
School of Drama, was set up for instruction in act- 
ing, direction, and stagecraft. These bodies pro- 
vided official recognition to traditional and modern 
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forms and encouraged women’s participation in 
theatrical activities. Repertory companies and long- 
lived amateur groups in the cities have built audi- 
ences and strengthened production skills. Women 
have been central at all levels and provided signifi- 
cant leadership. Innovative directors such as Sheila 
Bhatia, Neelam Man Singh Chowdhry, and Shanta 
Gandhi have forged new bonds between regional 
musical styles and urban theater in Punjabi, Urdu, 
and Gujarati. Actress-directors such as Vijaya 
Mehta and Lilette Dubey have risen to national 
and international prominence. The number of pub- 
lished women playwrights remains small, however. 
Aside from Manjula Padmanabhan’s Harvest, an 
English-language play that won the Onassis Prize in 
1997, few new dramas have yet become available. 

Partly this is due to the alternative modes of 
script development and theatrical production pre- 
ferred by some women in theater today. Street the- 
ater, the activist heir to IPTA, favors improvisation 
and audience participation. Under the leadership 
of Mala Hashmi of Jana Natya Manch, a Delhi- 
based group galvanized by the political assassina- 
tion of their founder, Safdar Hashmi, street theater 
has grown to be a vital force for dissent and social 
change in many parts of India. Feminist theater 
developed as a form of street theater, to protest 
dowry deaths in northern India, but has evolved 
in different parts of the country. Workshopping, 
extempore acting, songs and movement techniques 
are used to dramatize core situations in the work of 
Anuradha Kapur and Maya Rao. 

Pakistan, an avowedly Islamic state, has proved 
a difficult environment for theatrical development. 
The commercial theater sustains audience appeal 
but has little scope for serious messages or experi- 
mental techniques. What has flourished is an alter- 
native theater of protest, and here women have 
played a key role. Groups such as Ajoka and Lok 
Rehas in Lahore, and Tehrik-i Niswan of Karachi, 
sprang up in response to the repressive campaigns 
for Islamization during the dictatorship of General 
Zia ul-Haq in the 1980s. These theaters mobilized 
in conjunction with women’s protest groups, and 
women figured prominently in their organization, 
for example Madeeha Gauhar as founder of Ajoka, 
Sheema Kirmani as founder of Tehrik-i Niswan, 
and Uzra Butt as Ajoka’s leading actress. 
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KATHRYN HANSEN 


Southeast Europe 


This entry examines twentieth-century theater in 
the Balkan region, focusing primarily on the suc- 
cessor states of the former Yugoslavia, especially 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. For more than ten years, 
the texture of daily life in the former Yugoslavia has 
been woven with the memories of war and horror, 
and the reality of collapsing economies and general 
uncertainty. This malaise, however, has also seen a 
counterpoint: growing optimism, particularly in an 
expanding arts community that is beginning to gain 
recognition for the quality and number of artists 
coming from this region. 

Although the wars of the 1990s created upheaval 
and highlighted the tension between a neo-conser- 
vatism stressing women’s traditional roles within 
the family and historically unconventional spheres 
for Balkan women’s participation, women involved 
in the arts maintained throughout the twentieth 
century a greater degree of autonomy than political 
situations would at first seem to suggest. Three con- 
stants in twentieth-century theater can be traced as 
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follows: first, women have been in the past and 
remain actively involved in all aspects of theater; 
second, they are key figures in the articulation of a 
cross-ethnic, cross-religious artistic community that 
is both committed to their art form and involved in 
the political debates of their particular historical 
moment; and last, they have been actively involved 
since the early twentieth century in collaborations 
with other women from outside the region. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina’s theater community 
began to flourish soon after the First World War 
with the founding of the National Theater in Sara- 
jevo in 1919. With the participation of both men 
and women of various ethnic and religious groups, 
the National Theater established a relationship with 
the Moscow Art Theater, whose visiting directors 
trained Bosnian actors in the new Stanislavskian 
methods. Of the Russian émigré directors, Yuri 
Rakitin and Vasili Uljanishchev were well known 
in the region, and helped Bosnian actors establish 
links with those in Zagreb and Belgrade. Women 
were, at this point in time, much less active in direct- 
ing and dramaturgy than men. This period saw 
the founding of the first acting school in Sarajevo, 
where actors Jolanda Dacié and Avdo Dzinovié 
were trained. Women’s participation in theater 
came to the fore when Russian Lidiya Mansvyetova 
began directing Chekhov and Tolstoy with consid- 
erable success, and recognition for both foreign and 
Bosnian women on stage increased. In 1930, the 
National Theater in Banja Luka opened its doors 
with a repertoire similar to the theater in Sarajevo. 

The end of the Second World War saw the forma- 
tion of Yugoslavia and the very brief prominence 
of the social realist style in all artistic fields. With 
the expulsion of Yugoslavia from the Kominform 
in 1948 and Yugoslavia’s intentional distanc- 
ing from the Eastern Bloc countries, its arts scene 
underwent a massive change. The new political 
identity of Yugoslavia, “open to the West” and 
heavily involved in the non-alignment movement, 
allowed for a host of federally-funded programs 
under the rubric of “democratization of arts” in 
the Balkan region, which included special attention 
to raising the participation of women in the arts. 
Arts funding and active recruitment for women’s 
involvement happened at a very local level all over 
Yugoslavia. Additional theaters were built in Tuzla 
(1949), Mostar (1949), and Zenica (1950). Ama- 
teur theater groups numbered in the hundreds and 
were dispersed all over the country. Not only were 
young urban and decidedly cosmopolitan women 
involved in theater, but women outside the city cen- 
ters had ample opportunity to participate in perfor- 
mance troupes, even if only in smaller contexts or in 
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performances for regional or religious festivals. In 
this regard, Yugoslavia’s stress on arts as a national 
project sought to overcome an urban/rural divide 
that was perceived as reflecting a modern/tradi- 
tional lifestyle divide, and make the arts accessible 
to women as well as men everywhere. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, there were still far fewer 
female than male directors, but female actors were 
thriving. Many women were sent to Belgrade and 
Zagreb to receive training, thereby connecting the 
network of artists in the region further. They then 
returned not only to act in the theaters, but also 
to begin intensively training a generation of local 
actors, including Mekrema Vukoti¢, Sefika Korkut- 
Sunje, and Darinka Gvozdenovi¢é. Mekrema Vuko- 
ti¢é exemplifies the path a woman’s career might 
have taken in the 1950s. She was trained at 
the Drama Studio of the National Theater in 
Dubrovnik (in present day Croatia), then moved 
around and acted with companies all over the 
former Yugoslavia: in Tuzla, Dubrovnik, Sombor, 
Titograd, Zenica, and Mostar. In the 1960s, a Bos- 
nian production, an adaptation of Saint-Exupéry’s 
Le petit prince, co-authored and performed by 
Katarina Kaéa Dorié and Boro Grigorovié, gained 
recognition in Europe after a performance at Sara- 
jevo’s Festival of Small and Experimental Plays. 
Dorié went on to become one of the first profes- 
sors at the Drama Studio in Sarajevo, which later 
became the department of literature, theatrology, 
and scenic arts of the University of Sarajevo. There 
Dorié oversaw the training of a truly multiethnic 
generation of Bosnian female actors, including 
Jasna Dikli¢, Irena Mulamuhié, Vesna Masié, Nis- 
veta Omerbasié, Nada Durevska, and Jasna Beri, 
among others. The first generation of Bosnian 
female directors, including Violeta Dzelova, and 
dramaturges, including Zehra Kreho, Dubravka 
Zrnéié, and Ljubica Ostojié, also appeared at that 
time. Female actors in the 1960s and 1970s began 
to receive opportunities to act on screen in film as 
well. With the establishment of the Academy of 
Dramatic Arts in Sarajevo in 1981, Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina adopted a standardized training method 
for both its film and theater actors. Unlike in many 
other countries, actors are not trained differently 
for different media. They undergo the same training 
whether they are interested in film or theater, and 
most end up working in both genres. In the 1980s 
and 1990s, the Academy of Dramatic Arts gradu- 
ated such outstanding artists as Danis Tanovi¢é 
(Oscar winner for No Man’s Land), Pjer Zalica, 
and Srdan Vuletié. 

The women most associated with theater dur- 
ing Bosnia and Herzegovina’s wars in the 1990s 
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were foreign, in particular, Susan Sontag. In 1993, 
Sontag directed a production of Waiting for Godot, 
with minimal set pieces and lighting provided only 
by candles in a Sarajevo besieged by mortar fire. Her 
production brought together some of Sarajevo’s 
finest actors, including Ines Fanéovié as a female 
Pozzo. Several theaters, including Kamerni Teatar 
55 and SARTR, continued to work throughout 
the war. More recently, the Academy of Dramatic 
Arts graduated Jasmila Zbani¢, a theater and film 
director who won the top award at the Berlin Film 
Festival in 2006 for her movie Grbavica, about a 
Muslim woman who was raped during the wars 
in the r990s. Zbanié’s work in theater and film 
has generated controversy in nationalist settings 
for her continued insistence on using multiethnic 
casts based on a strong Balkan network of female 
actresses in her productions, specifically casting 
women of one ethnicity or religion as a character of 
another ethnicity or religion. Grbavica’s main char- 
acter, a Muslim woman, was played by prominent 
Serbian theater actress, Mirjana Karanovi¢é. Both 
Zbanié and Karanovié, along with women actors of 
various ethnicities and religious backgrounds in the 
Balkans have incited strong reactions from various 
nationalist groups. 
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Sub-Saharan Africa 


Although there are many examples of women 
taking part in indigenous performance forms in 
Sub-Saharan Africa they are generally underrepre- 
sented in contemporary theater companies, espe- 
cially when it comes to playwriting, management, 
and directing. This lack of profile can be explained 
by a number of factors. Women are often discour- 
aged or forbidden by their families and society 
from involvement in the commercial stage because 
such activity is seen as an immoral flaunting of the 
female body. Therefore for most women theater is 
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only an option when they are unmarried. More- 
over, organizing theater performances is complex 
and requires extensive involvement in the public 
world — for women writers the more private areas 
of poetic or novel production are much easier to 
enter. Furthermore, theater productions often 
take place in the evenings and/or require freedom 
to travel. For women who bear the overwhelming 
majority of childcare and domestic labor burdens 
throughout Africa it is very difficult to organize suf- 
ficient time for theater work. For Muslim women 
all these factors obtain but are compounded by 
what many Muslims see as a double taboo: on 
women appearing in public and on theater produc- 
tion since it requires forbidden representation of 
human beings. In many Islamic African societies, 
therefore, women’s involvement in performance is 
severely limited. 


INDIGENOUS PERFORMANCE FORMS 

There are many performance forms that pre- 
date Islamicization or originated outside its aegis 
in West Africa, and have been adapted or adopted 
for contemporary use. Unlike more strictly Islamic 
performances, which tend to be male only, a num- 
ber of these allow for or indeed require the presence 
of women. Some of the more overtly theatrical of 
these forms, which occur in many ethnic groups, 
are discussed later. 

One of the best-known forms is the koteba of 
the Bamana people of Mali. The koteba is a popu- 
lar comic dance drama, performed by troupes of 
young men and women, originally in village centers 
but now also in urban settings. The performance 
is usually by three to five young men and women 
who are sponsored by a male and female patron 
who will be present at all performances. At the 
center of the event is the performance of up to 20 
short skits, poking fun at such targets as bullying or 
cuckolded husbands, licentious Muslim clerics, or 
corrupt officials. There is much emphasis on sex, a 
subject that would normally be taboo, but is open 
to the comedy of the koteba. Since 1977 there has 
been a Koteba national troupe and the form has 
been embraced in the Ivory Coast and as a vehi- 
cle for contemporary theater for developing plays 
in Mali. 

Another Malian youth performance form is the 
puppet theater form, sogo bo. Sogo bo puppets are 
made of wood, costumed, and manipulated by rods 
or string. The characters they represent include 
both men and women, animals and spirits; and 
again they are used to comment on social or domes- 
tic life. Like the koteba, sogo bo has been appropri- 
ated by a number of Francophone theater artists, 
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most notably that of the leading Francophone 
female play producer, Werewere Liking, as well as 
for making theater about development issues. 

Tyi wara from Mali and sougounougou from the 
Ivory Coast were both originally sacred forms. By 
the 1920s sougounougou had become an entertain- 
ment form with a number of stock characters, both 
human and animal, elaborately costumed. A cen- 
tral figure is the beautiful Niofolityte, wife to the 
clown Nanzege. This is a dance drama form which 
is intensely physical. 

The ability to look the part and to play it in a 
physical sense - miming the movements of vari- 
ous animals (galloping, crouching, hopping, and 
so forth) reproducing their grunting, hooting and 
roaring — are among the skills cultivated by sou- 
gounougou actors and prized by audiences. Even 
when a story is dramatized, the aim is not to focus 
attention on its meaning, but rather to showcase 
the various talents of the actors (Conteh-Morgan 
2004, 98). 

Tyi wara evolved from a pre-Islamic fertil- 
ity dance to a labor dance for farm workers. It is 
performed by a man and woman (or a man imper- 
sonating a woman) backed by a female chorus. 
The dancers wear black costumes and a compos- 
ite animal headdress, while the movements of the 
dance imitate the antelope, a Bamana agricultural 
diety. 


FEMALE POSSESSION PERFORMANCES 

A number of female only possession-based per- 
formance forms exist, mostly (though not exclu- 
sively) in Islamic areas of Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Often these have been seen as a means for women, 
usually expected to be secluded and publicly silent, 
to express themselves and make demands. For 
example, zar is a possession form common to many 
parts of Sudan and the Horn of Africa. Manifesta- 
tions vary but in northern Sudan the women dance 
to percussion instruments until they enter a trance 
possession. When under the influence of the pos- 
sessing spirit they may wear a costume suitable to 
the spirit concerned and all their wishes, which may 
include demands for alcohol or jewelry, for exam- 
ple, must be met. In the 1980s, zar was brought 
out of seclusion in Sudan and performed at the 
National Council of Arts and Letters in Khartoum. 
Khalid Almubarak Mustafa sees this experiment as 
“in some ways parallel to the emergence of drama 
out of ritual in ancient Greece” (Mustafa 2004, 
80). However, religious intolerance subsequently 
pushed it back underground. 

The case of Nigerien Hauka is interesting as this 
is a form developed by a woman out of an earlier 
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possession form, holey hori. In 1925, a woman 
called Zibo was possessed by a spirit she named 
Gommo Malia (Governor of the Red Sea). At this 
time Niger was colonized by the French and they 
were appalled by Zibo’s appropriation of a French 
character as a possessing spirit. Zibo was treated 
extremely harshly by the French, but when thrown 
out of her community she traveled and spread 
Hauka to both sexes across the country. Soon a 
whole pantheon of Hauka divinities arose under 
the leadership of a spirit called Istanbula — a pious 
Muslim from Istanbul who led all the other possess- 
ing spirits. Hauka characters mocked and parodied 
French colonialists. Since independence Hauka has 
lost some of its power but continues to operate as 
an anti-European force. 

The bori performances of the Hausa of Niger 
involve initiates, primarily women excluded from 
the socially endorsed roles of wife and mother, per- 
forming their trance possession by spirits to an all- 
female audience. 

In Senegal, the ndepp exorcism ceremony is 
about ridding women of evil spirits believed to be 
possessing them. Men may only attend if they are 
dressed as women. Part of the exorcism involves a 
group of performers dancing and miming a struggle 
between the evil spirits inhabiting the victim and 
the forces of good, under the leadership of a master 
of ceremonies. 


TAARAB 

An unusual example of a popular Islamic female- 
only performance form is taarab. Taarab is a per- 
formative ballad singing form that rose to promi- 
nence from the 1920s along the East African 
Swahili coast and in parts of India thanks largely 
to the fame of its first superstar, the Zanzibari Siti 
Binti Saad. Taarab remains enormously popular in 
Tanzania. By the 1950s there were taarab groups 
in many of the country’s major towns, and by the 
1980s it had become a key element of the profes- 
sional variety companies (around 40 in the capital 
of Dar es Salaam alone) that perform in bars and 
hotels with shows made up of comedy, music, acro- 
batics, short plays, and taarab performances. By 
the 1990s competition between leading companies 
was mainly focused on engaging the most highly 
regarded taarab performers. Virtuoso practitioners 
are admired for their ability to explicate a variety 
of issues and to demonstrate emotion, as well as 
for skilful use of double entendres. Taarab is pre- 
eminently concerned with matters of the heart, but 
the contemporary form is developing as increas- 
ingly dramatic, visual, and confrontational. This 
version is known as Mipasho and its megastar of 
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the early twenty-first century is Khadija Kopa, who 
commands an enormous following. 


CONTEMPORARY THEATER 

In popular theater troupes, such as exist to vary- 
ing extent across the continent, it is difficult to find 
information on Muslim women’s involvement. 
However, an interesting case study comes from the 
work of Janet Beik (1980) in Niger amongst the 
Muslim Hausa people. Beik researched among sev- 
eral popular troupes in the 1970s and 1980s that 
put on improvised plays about social and domes- 
tic issues and toured the country. She found that 
most of the women joining the troupes were either 
young and unmarried or - more rarely — divorcees 
and widows. The troupes, which were quite large, 
employed a minority of women (between five and 
ten) and often had to replace them as young women 
always left the troupe on marriage. She also found 
that the women tended to play little part in develop- 
ing plays, working solely as actresses under instruc- 
tion — often with men demonstrating to them how 
to portray stereotypical versions of women char- 
acters. The women were often reluctant to play 
the role of a non-respectable woman. Acting was 
already seen as kunya or shameful by many, and to 
act the part of a disreputable character would only 
reinforce this perception. 

An illustration of the determination needed by 
some young Muslim women to continue a career in 
performance is demonstrated by Nuria Mohammed, 
the only Muslim woman in the Ethiopian Adugna 
Community Dance Theatre. Nuria Mohammed 
worked the streets as a young girl selling coffee 
beans spilt by delivery lorries. She won the oppor- 
tunity to train as a dancer and actress, and has 
now worked across Ethiopia and traveled to 
Europe as a dancer. However, her father continued 
to beat her for disgracing the family by performing 
on stage. 

In contrast, one might point to the example of 
women emerging from the Eritrean liberation strug- 
gle for independence in the 1970s and 1980s. Dur- 
ing this war one-third of fighters were women, and 
in a country roughly equally split between Muslims 
and Christians this meant significant numbers of 
Muslim women were joining a secular liberation 
movement. Some fighters were selected to work in 
culture, and Muslim women performed alongside 
Christians for a number of cultural groups: the Red 
Flowers, a group emanating from revolutionary 
schools for the children of fighters; Bana Harnet, a 
women-only troupe made up of people displaced by 
the fighting; and Abbot, a fighters’ theater company 
(still in existence and now state sponsored) working 
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in the Tigre language, whose people are almost all 
Muslim and which has produced actresses famous 
throughout Eritrea. 

The only confirmed example this author has 
found of an African Muslim woman producer and 
playwright is Nimrat Hammad who formed and 
led a theater company in her own name in Khar- 
toum, Sudan in 1987. Sudan produced a number 
of locally renowned actresses around this time, 
but after 1989 when an Islamic coup took place 
Nimrat Hammad was forced to leave for the United 
Kingdom. 
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JANE PLAstow 


Turkey 


Women have participated in different ways and in 
many forms of Turkish theater. In the village plays 
(kéy oyunlart) — ritual orientated, traditional folk 
theater —- women formed the audience as well as the 
performers. In these plays, women played the roles 
of men and women. The subjects of these plays are 
geared to the perception of their feminine environ- 
ment. In forms of urban traditional folk theater, 
such as the shadow theater (karag6z), theater in 
the round (orta oyunu), and storytelling (meddah), 
women do not participate as performers. When in 
the nineteenth century Western orientated theater 
developed in the urban centers of Ottoman Anato- 
lia, theater buildings were erected and folk theater 
performances, vaudevilles, and circus acts were 
organized in separated sessions for women. In the 
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nineteenth century, Armenian and other non-Mus- 
lim women actors started to perform, not without 
resistance from within their own community. The 
first professional Armenian actress was Arusyak 
Papazyan who started performing in 1861. Some 
Armenian actresses mastered Turkish very well, 
although most had difficulties with pronunciation — 
a grave handicap when they had to perform in 
realistic and naturalistic drama, fashionable at the 
end of the nineteenth century. This caused a tide of 
criticism. Meanwhile theater was so popular that 
Turkish girls of bourgeois families gave informal 
performances at their homes. 

In 1918, four Muslim girls were accepted at the 
academy for drama and music founded by Andre 
Antoine: Behire Memduha, Beyza, Refika, and 
Afife. Afife was the only one who later worked as 
an actress with the accompanying theater group, 
the Dariilbedayi-i Osmani (Ottoman chamber of 
rhetoric); Refika worked as prompter. Afife made 
her appearance on stage in several plays under the 
stage name Jale. But when the censor got wind of 
it, the ministry immediately published a ban on the 
performance of Muslim women. The police raided 
the theater several times and finally they forced the 
management to dismiss Afife Jale. She never got 
over it; within her own milieu she was an outcast 
and she became addicted to morphine. Although 
she played in the private company of Burhaneddin 
Bey and even made a tour around Anatolia, she 
died lonely at the age of 35. 

After 1923, when the Republic was established, 
Atatiirk supported the development of Turkish the- 
ater, seeing it as a means of teaching people about 
the modern state he had in mind. He allowed, and 
even encouraged, Muslim women to participate in 
theater life. One of the first actresses of the Istanbul 
City Theater was Bedia Muvahhit (1897-1994). 
Between 1923 and 1975 she played in hundreds 
of performances. In those years the Turkish film 
industry was dominated by stage actors and direc- 
tors. Thus the first Muslim theater actresses also 
became the first Muslim film stars. Other Muslim 
actresses from the early republican era are Neyyire 
Neyir Ertugrul, Hiilya Gézalan, Halide Piskin, and 
Necla Sertel. From that time onwards the appear- 
ance of women on the Turkish stage was com- 
pletely accepted by society in the urban centers. 
Many women became famous as actresses in Istan- 
bul city theaters, the state theaters, and many pri- 
vate theaters, such as Perihan Tedii, Suna Pekuysal, 
Gilriz Sururi, Meral Taygun, Yildiz Kenter, Lale 
Oraloglu, Ayla Algan, Zuhal Olgay, Tilbe Saran, 
Jiilide Kural, Isik Yenersu, Zeynep Tanbay, Sema 
Moritz, and Sebnem Koéstem. Turkish stage 
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actresses played from the start in films. Nowadays 
many actresses participate in television series, soap 
operas, and movies. Although not many, starting 
with Bedia Muvahhit, Turkish women worked in 
the theater as directors as well, for example Peri- 
han Tedii and Gengay Giiriin. Many plays were 
written by women including Bilgesu Erenus, Adalet 
Agaoglu, Ulker Kéksal, Nezihe Araz, and Nezihe 
Merig and female critics and scholars such as Zehra 
Ipsiroglu, Sevda Sener, Aysegiil Yiiksel, Zeynep 
Oral, and Sevgi Sanli wrote on all aspects of Turk- 
ish theater. 
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PETRA DE BRUIJN 


United States 


Muslim women’s contribution to theater in the 
United States — particularly in the last decade — 
is one of profusion as their dynamic presence is 
visible and growing in all areas of theater whether 
as writers, directors, producers, or actors. Their 
involvement in comedy and drama and classical and 
experimental theater demonstrates their diversity, 
aesthetically, thematically, and structurally. These 
women also challenge stereotypes, raise awareness, 
and create spaces for dialogues. Simultaneously, 
their works have at times been controversial among 
some Muslims, especially when dealing with issues 
of women and sexuality. Most of these women 
artists were born in the 1960s and 1970s in North 
America, the Arab world, or Asia. 

One Muslim woman of the stage from an earlier 
generation stands out, the award-winning play- 
wright, actress, and director, Bina Sharif, originally 
from Islamabad, Pakistan. Sharif, a pioneer, is one 
of the first Muslim women to be involved in theater 
in North America. Her powerful and provocative 
scripts and performances have been entertaining 
and challenging audiences for over 25 years. More 
than 24 of her pieces, ranging from one-act to 
full-length plays, have been produced. She wrote 
and performed her first one-woman piece, Cosmo 
Girl in 1981, the success of which led to the pro- 
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duction of her first full length play, In Between in 
1983. In Between, like much of her tragi-comedy 
work, deals with an immigrant woman who dares 
to dream amidst the turbulences of exile and rac- 
ism. Sharif was an integral part of the New York 
Lower East Side art and cultural movement in the 
1980s. Initially, she did not feel it necessary to 
emphasize her Muslim identity but when the first 
Gulf War started and political tensions rose, she 
felt she had to address Islam in her work, so she 
wrote, Kill (1991) about the United States invasion 
of Iraq. She continues to write and perform today; 
some of her more provocative plays include Afghan 
Women (2002), about the life of a Muslim woman; 
Sex Industry (1997), about girls working in sex 
clubs in New York City; and Democracy in Islam 
(2005), about the representation of Muslims and 
Islamic culture in America and the West through 
the portrayal of a Pakistani American Muslim fam- 
ily living in Manhattan’s East Village. 

Important young Muslim women playwright- 
performers today include Iranian American Layla 
Dowlatshahi, who has written numerous plays 
including The Joys of Lipstick (Producers Club, 
New York), a drama about an Iranian lesbian who 
goes to Los Angeles to visit family with the inten- 
tion of getting a sex change and returning to Iran 
to live as a man with her American girlfriend, and 
Waiting Room, about Muslim women in a Serbian 
rape camp. Kayhan Irani, another Iranian Ameri- 
can playwright-performer, wrote We’ve Come 
Undone, which deals with post-11 September 
2001. Palestinian American Betty Shamieh’s play 
Roar was produced by the Clurman Theatre, 
New York. Shamieh’s plays have dealt with various 
themes from Arab American identity to love. The 
Lebanese American Leila Buck’s powerful one- 
woman show ISite, examines identity and child- 
hood, and growing up in different cultural, 
social, and political climates. Iraqi American per- 
former-writer, Heather Raffo, had tremendous 
success with her play Nine Parts of Desire, about 
the lives of contemporary Iraqi women. Najla 
Said, a Palestinian American performer-writer and 
founding member of Nibras, an Arab American 
theater collective, starred in Raffo’s play at the 
Seattle Repertory Theatre. She has also written a 
one-woman show, Palestine, featured at the 2006 
Public Theatre’s “New Works Now.” Pakistani 
American Fawzia Afzhal-Khan has been perform- 
ing and writing for theater for decades, having been 
involved in all types of production, from classical to 
experimental theater. 

Some important Muslim American directors are 
Iranian American Maryam Habibian, whose direc- 
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torial credits include Theatre of the Reflecting Pool 
and Forugh’s Reflecting Pool, among many others, 
and Isis Saratial Misdary, an Egyptian American 
director, dramaturge, and actor who has directed 
and/or dramatized over 30 plays. Among other 
theatrical projects, she is also working on The 
Details of Silence by Palestinian American play- 
wright Nathalie Handal at the Lark Play Develop- 
ment Center in New York. The play explores the 
internal and external landscapes of eleven Arab 
women coming from different parts of the world. 

There are numerous Muslim American actresses; 
among the most well-known is the Palestinian 
American Maysoon Zayid, who has gained popu- 
larity throughout the United States as a stand-up 
comedienne. Zayid was the first comedienne to 
perform stand-up live in Palestine and she is also 
the co-founder of the Arab American Comedy 
Festival, which showcases numerous Arab Amer- 
ican actors, directors, and producers. Other 
actresses include Helen Maalik, a Syrian Amer- 
ican comedian; Lameece Issaq, Palestinian Amer- 
ican writer, actress, and director, whose theater 
credits include Dinosaur Within (Austin Circle of 
Critics Nomination, Best Actress in a Drama) and 
Seven Deadly Sins (Austin Circle of Critics Award, 
Best Actress in a Comedy); and Jana Zenadeen, 
a Lebanese American actress and writer who 
co-wrote and performed in the hit play, Live! With 
Pascale and Chantal! 

All the founding members and members of Nibras 
are also important theatrical writers, directors, 
and/or producers; they include Leila Buck, Maha 
Chehlaoui, Nathalie Handal, Rana Kazkaz, Najla 
Said, and Afaf Shawwa. Nibras, the first and only 
Arab American theater collective in the United 
States, a company-in-residence since 2006 at the 
New York Theatre Workshop, includes Muslim 
and non-Muslim women as its members. Its mis- 
sion is to create a network for Arab American the- 
ater artists to share their talent, experience, and 
passion through imaginative and articulate produc- 
tions and educational programs that increase the 
positive visibility and creative expression of Arabs 
and Arab Americans. Nibras’s debut production, 
Sajjil (Record) won Best Ensemble at the 2002 NY 
Fringe Festival and they have since co-sponsored 
the Arab American Comedy Festival, co-produced 
Acts for Palestine, a festival of one-act plays by 
Palestinian playwrights, and in collaboration with 
New York Theatre Workshop co-produced two 
nights of “New Work Now” at the Public Theater 
and Aswat: Voices of Palestine, showcasing theat- 
rical works from or about Palestine and the issues, 
challenges, and dialogues they raise. 
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Other important theater companies that are 
either run by or support works by Muslim Ameri- 
cans include SALAAM Theatre. Founded by its 
artistic director, actress and producer Geeta City- 
girl, SALAAM is a not-for-profit professional 
theater company that features works by South 
Asian Americans. The Kazbah Project Ltd. is a the- 
ater and film production company that has brought 
together world-class artists to tell timely, provoca- 
tive stories that reflect a growing global community 
(co-founded by Syrian American actress, writer, 
director, and producer Rana Kazkaz and Nathalie 
Handal, Associate Artist and Development Execu- 
tive). Kazkaz was one of the producers of the 
festival Unexpected Journeys, Muslim Women Play- 
wrights. Other producing credits include Imagine: 
Iraq and Venus. Some of her acting credits are: 
Closetland, Not in Front of the Baby, A Moment 
of Grace, and The Seagull. Golden Thread Theatre 
Company’s ReOrient Festival in California led by 
Torange Yeghiazarian has been an important sup- 
porter of works by Muslim women, and a new 
company, Palestinian Theatre in Motion (founded 
by Razanne Carmey and Nathalie Handal) has been 
created to bring Palestinian theater to the world. 

These talented Muslim, Middle Eastern, and 
Arab women are gaining increased recognition as 
their presence in all areas of the stage is expanding. 
Their multilayered work is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to world theater. 


NATHALIE HANDAL 


Arts: Visual Arts and Artists 


Central Arab States 


The discussion of women, gender, the visual arts, 
and artists in the central Arab states should be tied 
to a critical understanding of the role of aesthetics 
and gender in colonial encounters. While women in 
these states have long been associated with artistic 
production in various roles, the professionaliza- 
tion of the role of artist is a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon, and its value for analyzing the status of 
both women and the nation-states they are taken 
to represent must be scrutinized through a histori- 
cal lens. 

The Western academy’s interest in women as 
artists in the East is motivated by a uniquely nine- 
teenth-century (post-romantic) view that artistry 
is the result of creativity by a bounded individual 
(Nochlin 1978). In addition, Orientalism, a guiding 
ideology of colonialism, held that Eastern societies 
were best summarized by the roles and liberties their 
women enjoyed (Said 1978) and that Arab societies 
reflected a passive, anti-intellectual, feminine char- 
acter (Yegenoglu 1998). Hence, it was during the 
colonial era that art production in the central Arab 
states was created and justified with regard to gen- 
der relationships and concepts of citizenry, moder- 
nity, and nationalism in ways that both challenged 
European colonialism and drew from it. While 
individually bounded creation is not possible in any 
art production system (Becker 1982), the history of 
women in art production in the central Arab states 
can be traced as a shift from naming the patron 
as “artist” or as the inspiration for art making to 
naming instead the executor, a shift that has posed 
certain problems for Arab women. 

Like their counterparts in the Safavid and 
Mughal Empires (Hambly 1998, Blake 1998), the 
prominent women of royal households in the Otto- 
man Empire (fifteenth-eighteenth centuries) dem- 
onstrated the piety, beneficence, and wealth of their 
empires by endowing the urban scenes over which 
they presided with spectacular architecture (Peirce 
2000, Thys-Senocak 1998). As patrons of such art, 
women were creators and propagators of forms 
and forums essential to the conduct of society, and 
they thus became publicly visible to their subjects. 
Deemed the true creators of the important public 
monuments and institutions they patronized, such 


women also revealed their concern for and vulner- 
ability to their public audiences. 

With the advent of Western-based colonial 
empires in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
a different definition of artistry came to the fore 
in the central Arab states, one that focused on the 
relationship between artistic conception and execu- 
tion within a single, highly trained and exclusively 
devoted individual. The 1920s to 1940s, a period 
of nation-state formation in many central Arab 
states, saw the introduction of drawing lessons 
into elementary and high school curricula. This 
educational policy decision was based on continen- 
tal programs and colonial theories for creating an 
obedient, rational populace, but it also stemmed 
from women’s innate sensitivity and concern for 
the refinement of their “rude” and “backwards” 
populations. 

For women choosing to become professional 
artists in the central Arab states, this ambivalent 
role of art in society has posed a curious paradox. 
While the association of aesthetic sensibilities with 
femininity has facilitated the study of drawing, 
painting, and minor manual crafts by young girls, 
women’s attainment of professional status in the 
field has appeared to challenge conventional female 
gender roles, with the result that few women prac- 
tice art after marriage and child-bearing. A few 
Arab women during the 1920s to 1940s, who were 
enabled by familial circumstances (wealth or mem- 
bership in a family of artists), did, however, become 
professional artists; examples are Marie Haddad in 
Lebanon, Fahrelnissa Zeid in Jordan, and Tam- 
mam Akil in Palestine. 

By the r940s and 1950s, however, only men could 
pursue artistic professions without seeming to have 
compromised something of their natural essence. 
Moreover, only masculine art could properly repre- 
sent the new nations as an intellectual, rather than 
purely natural, achievement. The result has been 
that while many women practice visual arts as a 
hobby, few devote the majority of their working 
hours to it, and fewer still are acknowledged as 
makers of the visual representations of national or 
communal identities. Similarly, scholarly interest by 
both colonial and nationalist ideologues in the roles 
of Arab women as artists has been confined to art 
making that shows national moral superiority and 
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mental maturity and that specifically demonstrates 
among women an “authentic” (that is, instinctual 
and untrained) aesthetic sensibility and devotion to 
the health and refinement of the national commu- 
nity. Writing about Arab women as artists has thus 
generally sought either to prove their parity with 
Western women as self-determining, active mem- 
bers of society or to demonstrate ethnic and reli- 
gious specificity (Lloyd 1999). Scholarship on the 
“rise” of female artistic practice (Ali 1989) should 
thus be scrutinized within this political agenda. 

Women’s participation in art production ex- 
panded throughout the central Arab states in the 
19508 to the 1970s, fostered by the national strug- 
gles for liberation and the formation of distinct 
national identities based on the assumption that 
each community should have its own way of look- 
ing at the world. Feeding and nurturing the market 
for national art, women took the lead in opening 
galleries that showed the art of both male and 
female professionals. In Beirut, Helen Khal directed 
Gallery One, which she had opened with her hus- 
band Yusuf in 1963, and Janine Rubeiz single- 
handedly ran Dar al-Fann, which she founded in 
1967. In Amman, Fahrelnissa Zeid opened a salon 
and studio specifically for women in 1975. Like- 
wise, many of the art critics writing for national 
newspapers were women: from Thuraya Malhas 
and Rose Ghorayeb, who were active in Lebanon 
in the 1940s, to Salwa Nashashibi and Wijdan Ali 
in Jordan in the 1980s. 

Arab women have been vital actors in this vibrant 
field of cultural production, yet to some extent 
their ability to take up this role was determined by 
the notion that art is instinctual to women, not a 
result of study and commitment. In 1978, Helen 
Khal undertook a survey of women artists active 
in Lebanon which suggested that the local woman 
artist “has been able to utilize the path of ‘tradi- 
tional woman’ to arrive at ‘modern artist.’” In 
other words, women artists of this period mostly 
conformed to conventional gender roles even as 
they pursued rather unusual careers. Their work 
was acceptable publicly as long as it conformed to 
standard expectations of decorative, figurative art, 
whereas art that strayed from that mold was not 
locally embraced. 

In line with their quest for equality, many Arab 
women artists have explicitly stated that gender 
has been insignificant in their artistic pursuits. For 
example, the renowned sculptor Salwa Rawda 
Choucair declared in 1962, “I hate for my art to 
be described as fann nis@i [women’s/feminist art].” 
Indeed, few Arab women in their role as gatekeep- 
ers of the art world deliberately sought in that era 
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to promote art making that could be character- 
ized as female, or more radically, to challenge 
the implicit connection between woman, art, and 
nation that treats women as natural symbols of 
national communities. 

It has become increasingly common since the 
1980s, however, to explore gender through art. 
While this new stance has coincided with trends 
in the international women’s movement, it has 
received special impetus from critiques of Orien- 
talism that seek to deconstruct visual practices 
as situated techniques of knowledge production. 
Examples of women artists active in the central 
Arab states who have devoted their oeuvres to cri- 
tiquing assumptions about both gender and ethnic 
identity are Leila Shawa, Muna Hattoum, Rim al- 
Jundi, and Flavia Codsi. 

While gender historically seemed to render 
women’s art an illegitimate representative of the 
community, religion generally played the oppo- 
site role. Many Arab women artists have long 
adamantly embraced the idea that religion could 
inspire art making and have cited Islam as a source 
of authenticity and independence that enabled 
them to perceive the world and interact with it 
outside the Western tradition of representation. 
Yet the translation of Islamic inspiration to plastic 
form has varied greatly. For some women artists, 
Islamic identity appears in the form of script-based 
compositions, while for others it appears in purely 
abstract, non-objectivist, or mathematically gener- 
ated compositions. 
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Egypt 


Egypt’s visual art world is the largest and oldest 
in the Arab Middle East. From the opening of the 
first art school in 1908 to the burgeoning art scene 
of today, thousands of women have participated as 
artists, critics, curators, teachers, and collectors — 
many of them playing central roles of recognized 
importance. In the colonial period, aristocratic 
women studied drawing and painting mainly under 
the tutelage of European artists resident in Egypt, 
as knowledge of the arts and expertise in matters 
of taste was considered an important component 
of upper-class female education. In this period, 
women such as the famous activist Huda Sharawi 
also started to become important patrons of visual 
art by hosting salons and shows, and by commis- 
sioning and purchasing art works as part of their 
social responsibility to create “tasteful” homes and 
instill arts appreciation in their children. Beginning 
in the 1930s and 1940s, women from the emerg- 
ing bourgeoisie entered the art education field. In 
the 1950s, they started to make their mark in arts 
institutions and in the art critical press. Artists such 
as Gazbia Sirry, Tahiyya Halim, and Effat Nagi 
became known for their works which, like the works 
of male artists and artists in many post-indepen- 
dence countries, focused on the themes of national 
authenticity, identity, and change (Figures 1, 2). In 
the contemporary period, women still dominate the 
fields of art patronage and education, and a large 
percentage of women artists continue to work on 
themes related to cultural identity and change. 

Like most artists in Egypt, women artists are 
primarily, though not exclusively, inspired by the 
material, visual, and social aspects of Egypt and its 
history. Their inquiries into the nature of national 
identity, its historical signifiers, and the visual mark- 
ers of contemporary social, economic, and political 
change are all extremely varied. Many are inspired 
by one or more of the strands that have gone into 
visual constructions of the nation for decades: 
ancient Egyptian art, Islamic art, Coptic art, pasto- 
ral/peasant themes, and folk art. Male and female 
artists alike have frequently portrayed peasant 
women as signifiers of national authenticity. Mean- 
while, some younger generation artists have begun 
to explore themes such as consumerism, industrial- 
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ization, rural change, the congestion, detritus, and 
kitsch of urban life, and communications technolo- 
gies. There are also women artists of all generations 
who produce work that is purely abstract, decora- 
tive, or intensely personal and has little to do with 
Egypt as such. Those artists inspired by Egyptian 
culture often use materials seen to evoke past and 
present Egyptian locality, such as gold leafing to 
recall the Pharaonic; wood mashrabiyya pieces 
to evoke the Islamic; clay, mud, or palm fronds to 
refer to the pastoral; and newspaper, commodity 
packaging, or video to evoke contemporary urban 
change and globalization. Other than the relatively 
infrequent inclusion of calligraphy or designs from 
Islamic art, there is very little sustained engagement 
with religious themes because most artists identify 
with secular intellectual currents. 

An important aspect of women’s artistic pro- 
duction is the frequent aversion to “feminist” art. 
Artists often explain that feminist art is a Western 
category and that they prefer to combat gender dis- 
crimination in ways other than through art work. 
Many see feminist art as too blatantly political to be 
aesthetically interesting. This disinterest in outright 
political art is likely influenced by artists’ low opin- 
ions of socialist state art produced in the 1950s and 
1960s; there is also a sense that political messages 
in art can constrain aesthetic possibilities. Further- 
more, most women artists view explicit feminist 
art as leading to the creation of a separate category 
of “women artists,” a separation which they see 
breeds inequality. 

However, beginning in the 1990s, there has been 
an increased focus on writing about and curating 
shows of women artists as a distinct group. The 
ministry of culture has hosted several group exhibi- 
tions of women artists’ work. These shows have no 
artistic thematic but rather serve to show the great 
diversity in women’s artistic interests and styles, and 
honor their place in modern Egyptian art history. 
Private sector galleries, including those oriented to 
both national and international art markets, have 
launched similar exhibitions. Art writing in state 
and non-state publications has sometimes taken on 
“women” or “the feminine” as a subject, and the 
main trends are either to highlight women’s con- 
tributions to Egyptian art or to interpret women’s 
art as an expression of femininity — with particular 
attention paid to styles and themes seen as “deli- 
cate” or “beautiful.” Most often such articles are 
written by male art critics and criticized by female 
artists; many female art critics concentrate on 
themes unrelated to gender. 

Especially notable is the emergence of Western 
curatorial interest in Middle Eastern women artists 
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that has resulted in the international recognition of 
artists such as Ghada Amer, Susan Hefuna, Amal 
Kenawy, and Sabah Naim. Feminism and resistance 
to Islam or patriarchal strictures are the dominant 
interpretative frameworks guiding the selection of 
these artists, Western art writing about them, and 
audience reception of their work. Such interpreta- 
tions sometimes align with the artists’ intentions 
but often do not, and thus have caused significant 
difficulties for women artists seeking to break out 
of the imposed external category of “Middle East- 
ern/Muslim women artist.” 

Every year, hundreds of women graduate from 
the state colleges of fine art, art education, and 
applied art throughout the country, as well as 
from the American University in Cairo’s fine art 
department. Not all of these women become prac- 
ticing artists, although many end up working in 
other related fields. Although there are notable 
exceptions, women generally diminish their artis- 
tic productivity in their thirties and early forties 
to concentrate on raising families, and working 
day jobs if they are employed. Women artists’ 
main income is derived from a variety of forms of 
employment, the most common of which include 
teaching at the primary, secondary, and university 
levels, as well as administrative work at the ministry 
of culture. There are also many women who work 
in private sector graphic design, tourism, or fam- 
ily businesses. Those who become practicing artists 
are often drawn to the media of painting, graphic 
art, ceramics, installation art, weaving, and jewelry 
making. Fewer women enter the field of sculpture, 
which is partly due to the widespread belief that 
sculpture requires physical strength that women do 
not possess. It should be noted that women have 
been the main pioneers in the relatively new field of 
performance art. 

Women’s central role in the patronage of Egyp- 
tian art continues to this day. There are approxi- 
mately twice as many female owners of private 
galleries than male. Since the 1980s especially, 
female entrepreneurs have opened galleries sell- 
ing mainly Egyptian modern art. Gallerists such 
as Sherwet Shafie, Lotus Abdel Karim, and Salwa 
Al-Maghraby have played an important role in 
cultivating a large market of Egyptian art buyers. 
Their work has validated contemporary Egyptian 
art among audiences who were previously more 
inclined to consume European art, and has also 
cemented the creation of a modern Egyptian art 
canon. Women frequently purchase art from these 
galleries and others. As in previous eras, they take 
on the role of decorating the home, and many take 
charge of building family collections. 
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Jessica WINEGAR 


Georgia: Tbilisi 


Georgians are in love with their past, more than 
they are connected to the present. Still the most 
vital figure in the imagination of the people, the 
most admired leader in Georgian history is Queen 
Tamara (Bagrationi) (1184-1212), the daughter of 
King David Bagratoni, who united all of Georgia. 
Tamara withstood the Mongols and through her 
marriages brought about a truce between Islam and 
Christianity. All over Georgia, churches and castles 
constructed under her royal patronage, with their 
beautiful mural paintings, still stand. This strength 
in a woman serves as a potent image for women 
aspiring to contemporary political power and 
patronage of the arts, even today. In the twenty- 
first century, a woman heads the parliament. The 
Heinrich Boll Foundation is working to encourage 
more women to take up government posts. 

The first reproductions of early Byzantine neck- 
laces, in gold, were showcased in 2001. A cultural 
heritage renewal non-governmental organization 
(NGO) sponsored employment and exhibitions 
among traditional craftsmen. Jewelry makers, 
women among them, are reviving the use of cloi- 
sonné production in tooled silver, with the wide- 
spread use of niello encasing garnet, the cherished 
stone in Georgia, sold in independent shops. The 
NGO has also secured grants, for mural restoration 
and painting in Georgian orthodox churches with 
World Heritage protection, from the George Soros 
Foundation. 

An inheritance from Persian domination for 
more than a century under Shah Abbas is the 
portrait on cloth and the weaving of pictures or 
vegetal motifs in painting in threads in or on silk. 
All the weavers and painters remain anonymous, 
although there is some mention of a few having 
traveled to Abbas’s court to receive instruction; 
some Qajar-style portraits are in the fine arts 
museum in Tbilisi. Although women are repre- 
sented in the paintings, none of them were painted 
by a woman, according to the curator of the sec- 
tion, Irena Koshoridze. 

The Persian carpet tradition of portait making 
transformed itself into silk painting and con- 
tinued in wool kilim production, which was at 
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its zenith in well funded elaborate workshops 
created under Shah Abbas and in the Muslim period 
(eighth-eleventh centuries, during which Arabs, 
Khazars, Seljuks, and Ottoman Turks successively 
ruled Tbilisi; in the thirteenth-eighteenth centuries, 
the city was ruled by Mongols, Iranians, and Turks 
before coming under the Russian czars from 1800 
to the end of the nineteenth century). Village weav- 
ing of highly embroidered costumes still persists, 
in isolated instances, but for the most part was abol- 
ished under Stalin. Folk art production survives in 
the mountains and craft items are sold to tourists. 

The socialist era and the Russian exit from Geor- 
gia in 1991, after a massacre of citizens by Soviet 
troops in 1989, had a great political impact. The 
Soviet period left traces of pride in their native son, 
Stalin, whose mother lived in Georgia. 

The forerunner of contemporary women artists 
was Elena Akavlediani, who was educated in Paris 
in the early twentieth century, and whose works 
came to the attention of Picasso; she set the tone 
for Georgians looking to Europe for their artistic 
identity. She fostered women artists in Georgia and 
set an example with her salon, where she hosted 
any important artist visiting Tbilisi. In a departure 
from the folk tradition epitomized by the most 
cherished Georgian painter, Pirosmani, she painted 
in a European style; her landscapes of Tbilisi and 
her native Kakhetia became famous. Inspired by 
the folk arts and her own collection of pottery and 
textiles, Akavlediani’s house museum embodies the 
spirit of the artistic life she promulgated for other 
women. 

Since independence at the end of the twentieth 
century, the most promiment women visual artists, 
designers, and fashion artists in Tbilisi are a co- 
operative group of five women weavers, La mai- 
son bleue, who extend their range from dying old 
silk remnants to weaving new silk and employ- 
ing a variety of dye techniques. All these creative 
and talented women have some formal college 
training in art and learn mastery in their coop- 
erative. Some of them studied abroad, one in 
America and another in Italy, with the support of 
grants. The Georgian Textile Group, directed by 
Ms. Nino Kipshidze, art historian at the Depart- 
ment of Tapestry and Textiles of the Tbilisi State 
Academy of Arts, is the leading institution for 
textile studies and has a tapestry museum of its 
own. The Association of Georgian Textile Artists 
unites professional artists, designers, scholars, and 
students; it has held international textile sympo- 
siums since 1997. 

One of the most influential women silk artists is 
Maia Tsinamdzgvrishvili, who has won fellowships 
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at the prestigious Abegg Foundation in Switzerland 
and has held exhibitions in Austria, Switzerland, 
France, and Japan. Paper making in Japan influ- 
enced her work on cloth. Contact with abstract art 
has inspired her to return to geometric forms found 
in Byzantine designs. The muted brown, purple, 
and red colors of mural painting are predominant in 
her silk scarves. Maia does not do representational 
work, but her abstract designs are highly evoca- 
tive. She has her own studio and solo exhibitions, 
and sells at open studio presentations in her home. 
She has won national awards for her art on cloth, 
and has her work promoted in several galleries in 
Tbilisi and shown at United Nations Development 
Programme galleries. 

The United Nations Development Fund for 
Women in Tbilisi inspired several unknown con- 
temporary women artists to submit posters for a 
national contest, “Women for Peace,” in 2001. 

Women now work as gallery owners, art critics, 
and art teachers, extensions of their role in creating 
fashion boutiques. There is still no consortium of 
the galleries. Women such as Nino Metreveli, direc- 
tor of the leading N Gallery in Tbilisi, who has a 
doctorate in art history, have their own capital and 
are educated and trained in the arts. Her gallery 
participates in the Balkan equivalent of the Venice 
Biennale in Moscow each year. Western women 
have influenced Georgian women to be more trans- 
parent and to extend their range into male domi- 
nated fields of painting. “Feminine Fantasies,” an 
exhibition which focused on the role of modern 
construction of gender identity, was held at the N 
Gallery in 2005. Cultural, sociological, and anthro- 
pological visions were expressed in video works. 
There has been no survey of gender programs in 
actual art production in Georgia, according to 
Nino Metreveli. 

A historical consciousness of Azeri women’s 
tradition of the veil plays a role in Maka Batiash- 
vili’s “Three Minutes through the Veil,” a video of 
feminine fantasy with dream-like images of view- 
ing shop windows, watching television, and walk- 
ing on the street. For a Muslim or Azeri woman, 
there is no question of her traditional role. There 
is no movement here, as is the case in Afghanistan, 
Iraq, and Iran, to rebel against women’s fate, in 
part because Azeri women are a fringe element and 
not an educated elite. The Azeris are concentrated 
on the borders of the country, as are the Armenians 
living in Georgia, as a result of the border conflicts 
in the twentieth century. Azeri women, in the main, 
are out of sight. 

The Georgian Society in the United States and 
in other countries promotes artists and their 
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production, especially in Paris, France, where there 
is a history of Georgian celebrity. Globalization has 
only affected Georgia in terms of an oil pipeline, 
and has not transformed income generation in a 
country whose people survive at subsistence level, 
below the poverty line in World Bank terms. 


JANET ROBERTS 


Iran 


INTRODUCTION 

Women artists, gallery owners, and art educa- 
tors have been actively involved in modern Iranian 
art movements since the late 1950s. Some, such as 
Behjat Sadr, the first woman to become a member 
of the art faculty at the University of Tehran, and 
Mansoureh Hosseini, a 1949 University of Tehran 
graduate, completed their art training in France 
and Italy respectively then returned to exhibit 
and teach in Iran. Influences in their work include 
abstract expressionism and Kufic calligraphy (Hos- 
seini), and Western art forms (Sadr). Contempo- 
rary Iranian women artists continue to display a 
broad range of influences in their work, including 
designs derived from Iranian textiles, manuscript 
illuminations, Persian miniatures, and calligraphy, 
as well as contemporary Western and traditional 
Asian art forms. 


GALLERIES, PATRONAGE, AND ART CRITICS 

Prior to the 1979 Revolution there were a num- 
ber of galleries open in Tehran, and other spaces 
such as the Iran American Society, but few trained 
women artists to exhibit in them. Ma’soumeh 
Seyhoun’s Gallery, the first woman-owned gallery, 
was an important place for new artists to exhibit; 
it continues to be a significant site for display of 
contemporary Iranian art. Alternative spaces were 
created by artists such as Mansoureh Hosseini who 
allocated an area in her apartment to exhibit her 
work and that of other artists. Exhibition access 
to the many galleries in Tehran was and continues 
to be heavily dependent upon personal and profes- 
sional contacts. The Tehran Museum of Contem- 
porary Art has held a number of exhibitions of 
women artists work since it opened in 1977. Before 
the revolution there were a number of important 
Iranian and international patrons for emerging 
artists. However in the immediate post-revolution 
period when art galleries were closed, artists had 
great difficulty in producing and displaying art 
even to small audiences. It was not until the estab- 
lishment of new galleries in the 1990s that women 
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artists had a number of different places to exhibit 
and collectors again acquired new works. Although 
no publications focused exclusively on women art- 
ists they were included in newspaper feature articles 
about artists’ exhibitions prior to the revolution. 
At the end of the 1990s, Mrs. Manijeh Mir-Emadi 
established Tavoos Quarterly (1999-2004) and 
Tavoos On-Line Magazine (20o00-present), both 
designed to provide information about local and 
international exhibitions of Iranian artists. Mrs. 
Mir-Emadi, owner of Iranian Arts Publishing, con- 
tinues to publish art books on contemporary Ira- 
nian artists and photographers. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 

While many artists continued to access advanced 
training in fine arts outside Iran from the early 
1960s On, as new art programs were established in 
existing or newly formed universities, the number 
of female students studying painting and sculp- 
ture at universities in Tehran and in other cities in 
Iran increased. Whereas a number of universities 
offer both studio and architecture courses, Alzahra 
University, the women’s university, offers courses 
in painting, sculpture, graphic design, and handi- 
crafts, through their Division of Fine Arts. Many 
students choose graphic design as their major field 
of study as this provides more opportunities for 
work after graduation. 
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SHARON PARKER 


NORTH AFRICA 


North Africa 


This entry discusses women visual artists from 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya, the artistic 
and social issues they address in their work, and 
the history and politics of the art worlds in which 
they operate. 

The entry of North African women artists and 
designers into the visual arts has historically been 
a doubly difficult one due to male-dominated art 
movements and the politics of the international art 
market. Despite these ongoing obstacles, North 
African women artists exhibit abroad to critical 
acclaim and also present their work to varying 
degrees in their home countries. Because of soci- 
etal constraints on the education of women and 
their responsibilities to family, from the 1940s to 
the 1960s many North African women practiced 
as artists without formal training. Today, however, 
most women artists have attended an art program 
or school and are involved in diverse media such 
as video art, photography, sculpture, and design. 
The major themes that can be found in their work 
include the assertion of identity and what it means 
to be a woman in the Islamic world; social commen- 
tary and critique; the re-articulation of traditional 
arts and clothing in the context of contemporary 
arts; and the re-appropriation of images of the 
North African woman from European and Ameri- 
can art. 

As a region, North Africa is by no means homo- 
geneous in culture or history. Rather than high- 
lighting the many achievements of women artists 
by country, this entry discusses the development 
of their art historically, thematically, and aestheti- 
cally. In order to do this, it should be noted that 
the political situation in Libya has severely limited 
access to the work of Libyan artists; very few publi- 
cations on visual art exist, and those that are avail- 
able do not privilege the work of women. Likewise, 
it should be noted that political events in Algeria 
during the 1990s account in part for the significant 
number of Algerian women artists who operate in 
diaspora. 

Women visual artists from North Africa first 
came to the attention of the international art mar- 
ket during the late 1940s through proponents of 
the French surrealist movement who celebrated the 
spontaneity of unschooled painters for their abil- 
ity to capture the workings of the subconscious. By 
the age of 16, the Algerian painter Baya Mahied- 
dine (1931-98), whose dream-like canvases drew 
on Arabo-Berber motifs that celebrate the cycles 
of life, was consecrated by the French art world. 
The Moroccan self-taught painter Chaibia Tallal 
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(1929-2004) became the next major female painter 
from North Africa in Europe. Her arrival in the art 
world is almost legendary: one night she dreamed 
that she had to paint, and the next day, encour- 
aged by her artist son, she started to create glori- 
ously colored whimsical canvases depicting village 
life. While valorized in Europe, the growing and 
predominantly male visual arts movement in 1960s 
Morocco often rejected Chaibia’s work. Male art- 
ists believed that “naive” art contributed to the 
image of Third-World underdevelopment and drew 
attention away from academically trained painters 
interested in international aesthetic movements. 
While some contemporary women artists echo this 
sentiment, claiming that the celebration of artists 
like Baya and Chaibia perpetuates the image of 
women artists from North Africa as uneducated, 
others celebrate their breakthrough into interna- 
tional circles as a precursor of their own. 

The assertion of female identity and the correc- 
tion of exoticized images and misrepresentations 
of women in North Africa is the most prevalent 
theme in visual arts created by women. Whether 
through the manipulation of Orientalist images of 
women or through the abstraction and interioriza- 
tion of daily life, women visual artists comment 
upon their identities as North African women. The 
multi-media work of French-Algerian Zineb Sedira 
(b. 1963) and the photography of Moroccan Lalla 
Essaydi (b. 1956) both examine the politics and aes- 
thetics of veiling, exploring the possibilities of rep- 
resenting the female body. In addition to her work 
on veils, Sedira has silk-screened images of women 
onto ceramic mosaic tiles, inscribing multi-genera- 
tional faces into traditionally male-produced inte- 
rior spaces that have historically defined the lives 
of women in North Africa. Combining painting 
with poetry in her No to Torture series, Algerian 
multi-media artist Houria Niati (b. 1948) repaints 
the depiction of North African women in the work 
of Delacroix while commenting on the ongoing 
silencing of women across the Middle East and 
in the contemporary international media. Explicit 
social critique, especially within the borders of the 
nation, has been a much harder avenue to pur- 
sue. However, the Casablanca-based photographer, 
furniture designer, and architect Souad Guennoun 
(b. 1956) has created and exhibited powerful pho- 
tographic images of subjects that inhabit areas of 
misery or conflict in Moroccan cities. 

Aesthetically, North African women artists have 
taken many directions from neo-realism to abstrac- 
tion and have embraced diverse media including 
traditional artisanal forms. Libyan artists such as 
Afaf el-Somali participate primarily in neo-realist 
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movements in which landscape and _ historical 
culture are represented. Tunisian artist and critic 
Sabiha Khemir (b. 1959) references the work of 
Islamic miniaturists in her pen and ink pieces. Alge- 
rian artist Samta Benyahia (b. 1950) creates mosaic 
installation patterns on glass. Tunisian print-maker 
and engraver, Fawzia El-Hicheri (b. 1946) inserts a 
woman’s voice into international male dominated 
abstraction, especially in her Hommage to Paul 
Klee. Moroccan sculptor Ikram Kabbaj (b. 1960) 
works with fiberglass and polyester to create tactile 
pieces that reference collective Islamic practices, 
such as her series of abstracted hooded or veiled 
figures assembling for prayer. Moroccan fashion 
designers Zhor Rais and Fadilah Berrada have 
brought modern and avant-garde visual forms to 
women’s caftans. There is also a vibrant commu- 
nity of women fabric weavers and jewelry makers 
who produce pieces that are presented in national 
and international art markets. 

Within North Africa, women operate primarily 
in male-dominated art worlds. While women are 
slowly coming to positions of power within galler- 
ies and museums, at the turn of the twenty-first cen- 
tury only two major art institutions in North Africa 
were directed by women: the National Museum of 
Fine Arts in Hamma, Algeria and the Carthage 
Center in Tunisia. 
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KATARZYNA PIEPRZAK 


The Ottoman Empire 


Within the wide geographic expanse and long 
duration of the Ottoman Empire (1299-1922) 
women had a variety of roles in the visual arts, act- 
ing as patrons, consumers, and producers of art in 
different media. The range of objects considered 
under the category of the visual arts in the Ottoman 
context includes many beautiful and functional 
objects, a much more diverse assortment than the 
painting, drawing, sculpture, and architecture gen- 
erally subsumed under the heading of visual arts 
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in the European context. An overview of women’s 
interaction with the varied categories of objects 
that comprise the visual arts in the Ottoman period 
forms the subject of this entry. 

In the premodern context, the highest quality arts 
were produced by artists who worked within a com- 
plex Ottoman court atelier system, the nakkashane. 
These artists, working under the direct patronage 
of the sultan, made illustrated manuscripts, illumi- 
nated Qur’ans, and other finely written documents, 
and also supplied designs for works in other media, 
for example ceramics and tiles, bookbindings, and 
textiles. There is absolutely no evidence in the 
extensive surviving court documents that women 
were involved in artistic production at the Otto- 
man court. 

Works similar to those commissioned by the 
court, but of a lesser quality and reduced cost, 
were made by urban artists working within a 
guild system, for private patrons or for sale in the 
bazaars. Documentation concerning these artists is 
extremely limited, but it is possible that talented 
wives or daughters would have been involved in 
the production of such goods in home workshops. 
Legal documents reveal that some urban women 
owned weaving shops or produced embroidery and 
other textiles, both in workshops and out of their 
homes. An illuminated Qur'an in the collection of 
the Konya Mevlana Museum signed by Fatima binti 
Maksud and dated 1544 is the only work known by 
a women calligrapher prior to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but it is possible that other women studied 
calligraphy with their male relatives at home and 
produced work which has not survived. Outside 
major urban centers women were involved in tex- 
tile production, weaving fine carpets and sewing 
luxurious embroideries for domestic use, but also 
for sale. 

Although their role as artists was limited, it is 
important to acknowledge the significant part 
that women played as patrons of the visual arts. 
Royal and elite women, especially the mother of 
the sultan, had substantial means at their disposal 
from which to commission new buildings, as well 
as the illuminated Qur’ans, ceramic tiles, carpets, 
and other objects with which the new structures 
were furnished. These women, as well as women of 
more modest means, were also responsible for the 
purchase of household goods, expensive clothing, 
and jewelry. As patrons and consumers of a range 
of goods, women wielded some degree of economic 
power and had an impact on style. 

Visual art production changed dramatically dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. The court atelier sys- 
tem, which had declined in importance during the 
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eighteenth century, became even less significant as 
a means of patronage, leaving artists to find their 
own patrons and commissions. Also, while textiles 
and calligraphy continued to be highly valued, the 
popularity of other traditional media, particularly 
illuminated manuscripts, ceramics, and metalware, 
diminished. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, Ottoman artists began to experiment with 
new art forms, especially easel painting with oils, 
watercolors, and photography, and to seek train- 
ing from European artists or even travel to Europe 
for training. 

Increased access for women to the arts was an 
important aspect of these changes. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century, for example, with 
their family’s permission, some elite urban women 
began to study with famous calligraphers in order 
to receive the certificates that allowed them to prac- 
tice calligraphy professionally. With the opening 
of government schools for girls that included arts 
education, many more young women were exposed 
to the arts. A familiarity with the arts began to be 
perceived as a desirable part of the training of elite 
young women, who could study with private tutors 
and in some cases travel to Europe to advance 
their art education. Training in the arts was also 
included in the curriculum of the women’s teacher 
training schools, which began to open in the last 
decades of the Ottoman period. The first women’s 
institution dedicated to the arts, the Women’s Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, opened in Istanbul in 1914 with 
classes, including life-drawing, taught by well- 
known artists, among them Mihri Miisfik Hanim, 
one of the earliest women painters in Turkey. In 
the first decades of the twentieth century, the 
number of women artists grew considerably and 
women took an active part in the burgeoning art 
world in Istanbul. The careers and art production 
of these ground-breaking women artists have 
recently begun to receive increased scholarly atten- 
tion and their work has become known to wider 
audiences. 
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Nancy MICKLEWRIGHT 


South Asia 


Our knowledge of Muslim women artists in 
South Asia is limited primarily to the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries. From the 1970s onward, in 
particular, women have been visible contributors 
to the art scenes that flourish in various urban cen- 
ters of South Asia. Women also played significant 
roles in the production of visual arts during earlier 
centuries; however, our knowledge of their contri- 
butions is limited primarily to artistic patronage by 
elite women. 

As recorded in Indo-Islamic court histories and 
architectural inscriptions, during the medieval and 
early modern periods royal women frequently spon- 
sored construction of large works of public archi- 
tecture. For example, Nur Jahan (1577-1645), 
powerful wife of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir 
(r. 1605-27) built many structures throughout the 
empire, the most celebrated of which is the tomb 
of Itimad al-Daula in Agra. Nur Jahan had the ele- 
gantly ornamented white marble monument con- 
structed between 1622 and 1628 in honor of her 
parents. Similarly, Jahanara (1613-83), daughter 
of the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan (r. 1628-58) 
patronized a large Friday mosque in Agra as well as 
five buildings central to the plan of Shahjahanabad, 
her father’s new capital in Delhi. 

Though less information survives regarding wom- 
en’s contributions to painting than to architecture, 
we know that at least one noblewoman — Hamida 
Banu Begum (d. 1604), the mother of the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar (r. 15 56-1605) — employed paint- 
ers in her own manuscript workshop, and that 
others practiced painting at an amateur level. 
Dynastic accounts describe Nur Jahan and sev- 
eral other female members of the Mughal court 
as accomplished painters as well as calligraphers. 
Little evidence survives, however, of professional 
women artists from the period, reflecting the patri- 
archal structure of the royal ateliers and other 
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high-level artistic workshops in which traditions 
were passed down from father to son. 

The lack of knowledge regarding professional 
women artists also stems from the general lack of 
surviving information on specific artists — whether 
male or female — in premodern South Asia. Identi- 
ties of artists, particularly those working beyond 
the confines of the imperial workshops, seem not 
to have been widely recorded. For example, we 
know very little about the producers of textiles or 
village art, and these types of art are the ones in 
which women likely participated. Kanthas, distinc- 
tive embroidered and patchwork quilts mentioned 
in South Asian literature as early as the medieval 
period, furnish one known example of textile arts 
produced by women. Hindu and Muslim women 
from East Bengal employed scrap material to make 
the intricate quilts, even using threads pulled from 
worn saris for embroidery. The embroidered motifs, 
which typically featured large lotus medallions at 
the centers of the quilts, served both to decorate 
the kanthas and reinforce their thin fabric. The 
most elaborate kanthas often were used to cover 
the tombs of Muslim mystics. 

Not until the mid-twentieth century do we have 
significant evidence of individual professional 
women artists. Zubeida Agha (1922-97), a Lahore- 
based painter, was one of the earliest women artists 
to make a name for herself. In fact, many consid- 
ered her 1949 solo exhibition, which caused a stir 
in Karachi when it opened, to be Pakistan’s first 
modern art show. Not allowed to train at the then 
all-male Mayo School of Art (later renamed the 
National College of Arts), Agha studied paint- 
ing with an Italian futurist artist/prisoner-of-war, 
Mario Perlinglieri, whose artistic style influenced 
her. Her semi-abstract paintings frequently feature 
cityscapes rendered in jewel-like colors. Another 
Muslim artist to gain renown in the mid-twenti- 
eth century was the Bangladeshi sculptress Novera 
Ahmed (b. 1930), whose figurative works, often 
based on village dolls, were commissioned for pub- 
lic spaces around Dhaka in the 1950s. 

Their work, like that of twentieth-century South 
Asian artists in general, needs to be understood in 
terms of the major political developments of times — 
namely, the end of the colonial period, the parti- 
tioning of the subcontinent into India and Paki- 
stan in 1947, and the 1971 creation of Bangladesh 
from East Pakistan following the war of libera- 
tion. Responding to local political and economic 
contexts, the art scenes in the three countries have 
operated and continue to operate independently of 
one another. Nonetheless, there are communali- 
ties among them. Most significantly, the growth of 
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international feminism in the 1970s led to a marked 
increase in the number of professional women 
artists in all three nations. That number continued 
to increase throughout the 1980s and particularly 
in the 1990s when the countries’ gallery structures 
and art markets expanded. The growth in women’s 
participation was so dramatic as to be perhaps the 
most significant development within late twentieth- 
century South Asian art. Currently women not only 
occupy visible positions as artists, but they also play 
important roles as art critics, art educators, and gal- 
lery owners. For example, the artist Salimi Hashmi 
(b. 1942) writes extensively on contemporary Paki- 
stani art and is a leading figure at the National Col- 
lege of Arts in Lahore. Likewise, Nilofur Farrukh, 
an art critic and activist, has done important work 
to increase the visibility of the arts in Pakistan. 

South Asian Muslim women artists active in the 
past few decades are so large in number and diverse 
in artistic approach that it is difficult to list the most 
influential figures, make summary statements, or 
even single them out as a distinctive subset within 
the larger field of contemporary artists. If they 
submit to be labeled at all, the artists are perhaps 
more apt to identify themselves by their national- 
ity than their religious affiliation. Nonetheless, 
there are a few noteworthy themes and empha- 
ses discernable in their work, such as an affinity 
for geometry and abstraction, the merging of the 
personal and political through an emphasis on the 
body and self, the revival of miniature painting and 
small-scale works on paper, experimentation with 
artistic media (the bringing together of “high art” 
and everyday art), and finally, engagement with the 
issues of transnationalism, dislocation, and cultural 
hybridity. 

The first of these themes, emphasis on geometry 
and abstraction, can be seen in the work of Indian 
artist Nasreen Mohamedi (1937-90). Mohamedi, 
influenced by geometry, Islamic calligraphy, and 
the modernist artist Kandisky, among other things, 
produced precisely drawn minimalist ink and pen- 
cil drawings as well as abstract photographs that 
captured the geometric lines and shapes of the built 
environment. Mohamedi studied at St. Martin’s 
School of Art in London in the 1950s and traveled 
through the Middle East in the 1960s, during which 
time she became fascinated with Islamic architec- 
ture. Between 1972 and 1988 she taught in the Fine 
Arts Department at the University of Baroda, one of 
the leading art schools in India. The transnational 
artist, Zarina Hashmi, also creates minimalist work 
with a strong geometric focus, often in the form of 
woodblock prints inspired by floor plans and maps 
evoking ideas of home, dislocation, and memory. 
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Zarina (she uses her first name professionally) was 
born in Aligarh, India, but has lived in many parts 
of the world. Like Mohamedi, her art has a wide 
range of influences, from Islamic architecture, Urdu 
calligraphy, and Sufism to Zen Buddhism and the 
works of European abstract artists such as Piet 
Mondriaan. 

The merging of the personal and political is cen- 
tral to the art of Rummana Hussain (1953-99). In 
her work from the 1990s, images of female body 
parts are juxtaposed with Indo-Islamic architec- 
tural forms, such as an open mouth with an arch- 
way. Hussain, who became very involved with 
political activism in her home city of Mumbai, self- 
identified as a Muslim female artist. Through her 
installations, she sought to address gender issues as 
well as the effects of communal violence in India, 
particularly after the 1992 destruction of the Babri 
Masjid in Ayodhya. Rokeya Sultana, a Bangladeshi 
painter and print-maker who teaches at the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, Dhaka University, also combines 
the personal and political through her simple yet 
moving images of women. For example, a series 
of child-like watercolor images depict figures of 
mothers and daughters. Based on memories of her 
mother and herself fleeing during the war of libera- 
tion, the images also invoke the general struggle of 
women. 

The use of small-scale works-on-paper took 
strong hold among Pakistani female artists, who 
also seem to favor politically charged work. Dur- 
ing the 1980s, a number of artists, including Salima 
Hashmi (b. 1942), daughter of the celebrated Urdu 
poet, Faiz Ahmed Faiz, began to experiment with 
miniature painting, papermaking, and other related 
media as a way of challenging the pre-eminence of 
oil-on-canvas and, by extension, prevailing societal 
and gender norms. Several artists, such as Qud- 
sia Nisar (b. 1948) and Nahid Raza (b. 1949), in 
their experiments with works on paper drew on a 
wide range of references to create highly narrative, 
personal visual vocabularies. The use of hybrid 
visual vocabularies to convey powerful messages 
in small-scale works has continued in the art of 
the next generation of Pakistani women artists, 
including Shazia Sikander (b. 1968), Talha Rathore 
(b. 1969), Aisha Khalid (b. 1972), Nusra Latif 
Qureshi (b. 1973), and Saira Wasim (b. 1975), all 
of whom studied at the National College of Arts, 
Lahore. These artists, by drawing on past traditions 
and imagery associated with miniature painting, 
pay homage to the rich history of South Asia while 
also subverting it. 

Another identifiable theme is experimentation 
with diverse media, particularly the incorporation 
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of materials or forms traditionally associated with 
everyday art. Summaya Durrani (b. 1963), a Paki- 
stani jewelry designer and painter, employs mixed 
media in unexpected ways in her installations to 
ironically comment on gender issues. Naiza Khan 
(b. 1968) makes use of hair, henna, and images of 
the body to examine the rituals and realities of wom- 
en’s lives in Pakistan. Similarly, Lahore-based artist 
Masooma Syed (b. 1971) comments on notions of 
femininity and beauty in her sculptures and jewelry 
made from strands of hair, nail clippings, and other 
abject objects. Both women’s work can thus also be 
seen as merging the political and personal through 
an emphasis on the body. 

Finally, with the intensification of globalization 
and the reality that — despite growing art markets 
and educational facilities at home - many South 
Asian artists still find it necessary to travel abroad 
to further their career, the issues of transnation- 
alism, displacement, and hybridity have become 
common themes in recent years. Shahzia Sikander 
and Zarina Hashmi, both now based in New York, 
can be considered transnational artists who address 
such issues, though in very distinct ways. Zarina’s 
minimalist, evocative art focuses on the idea of 
home and displacement, while Sikander’s miniature 
paintings, with their highly eclectic and personal 
visual vocabulary, address the layered, fractured 
hybridity of a postcolonial/postmodern existence. 
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DEBORAH HUTTON 


Sudan 


Sudanese Muslim women artists’ creative impact 
in social, political, and cultural arenas is irrefut- 
able. They distinguish themselves with their cre- 
ative work, which is deeply rooted in indigenous 
knowledge reflecting the amalgamation of the 
richness and sophistication of African culture and 
Islamic values. Islam and Arab culture played an 
important role in shaping Sudanese Muslim iden- 
tity. In addition, the interplay between African and 
Middle Eastern culture resulted in a hybrid compo- 
nent that characterizes the Sudanese Muslim heri- 
tage. This has been reflected in many aspects of life, 
including art production. In this respect, Sudanese 
Muslim women are considered influential figures 
in creating visual art forms that promote religious 
and cultural values combining Islamic tradition and 
African aesthetics. 

Within Sudanese Muslim society, the relation- 
ship between the sexes is not contrastive. It is inter- 
dependent, situational, and dynamic; women and 
men complement each other. The notion of power 
is perceived as the vitality of individual creativity 
rather than an element of control and domination 
that creates tensions between the sexes. Individuals 
are empowered by working to fulfill the communal 
will. Throughout their history Sudanese women 
have enjoyed a high visibility in social and political 
arenas. This was the result of long tradition that 
maintained a powerful position for women in the 
public space (al-Zaki 1982, 3, Mohammed Kheir 
1987, 9). 

Although the Sudanese in general have been 
known for their richness in literary art, docu- 
mented history indicates that visual art produc- 
tion in Sudan can be traced back to ancient Nubia 
(Hassan 1995). With the coming of Islam in the 
fifteenth century A.D., literary art dominated other 
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aspects of artistic expression such as music and 
visual art among Sudanese Muslims (Abdul Hai 
1976, O’Fahey 1994, Muhammad 1996b). The 
rulers of Sennar, the first Islamic Sudanese King- 
dom (known also as the Fung Sultanate) adopted 
a modest way of life; they placed more emphasis 
on the spiritual rather than material aspects of life. 
Although Sennar was known for its wealth and 
grandeur, its rulers were noted for their piety and 
righteousness. Evidence from this era suggests that 
lofty or luxurious buildings were unknown except 
for a few royal palaces and some castles built 
out of mud and bricks (Crawford 1951, Shuqair 
1967). The successive Islamic rulers of the Fur and 
Musabba‘at Sultanates, few of whom were known 
for their interest in worldly affairs, followed the 
example of the Fung Sultanate (Greenlaw 1976). 
Consequently, the material aspects of culture were 
of little interest to either the rulers or the ruled. 
Their simple way of life is reflected in their archi- 
tecture, costume, tools, and equipment. In 1881, 
Muhammad Ahmad al-Mahdi, a well known Suda- 
nese religious leader and an Islamic revivalist, led 
a revolutionary Islamic movement and defeated 
the Turkish occupiers. He established an Islamic 
state with very strict Islamic rules that promoted 
a modest and simple life, declaring, “Ana akharib 
al-dunya wa-a‘amir al-ukhra” (I would care less 
about the mundane life and work rigorously 
to pave the road to the hereafter) (Aba Salim 
1989, 90). 

Despite the rules imposed by the Mahdi, Suda- 
nese Muslim women artists were able to create 
sophisticated visual art forms using a variety of 
designs and patterns. Unlike traditional designs 
in other African cultures with embedded figural 
forms, designs in Sudanese Muslim traditional art 
were mostly restricted to abstract and geometrical 
shapes, and were dominant in basketry, leather- 
work, pottery, and needlework. According to the 
Sudanese Muslim tradition, the depiction of figu- 
rative forms was restricted to legendary creatures 
that had a religious significance. In house decora- 
tion in the Nubian region (northern Sudan) animals 
such as crocodiles, lions, and snakes symbolizing 
Sudanese Muslim saints were commonly depicted 
(Muhammad 1996a). Needlework designs fre- 
quently included gazelles, peacocks, and al-Buraq 
(The Bright One, a legendary creature believed by 
Muslims to have carried the Prophet Muhammad 
on his famous journey to heaven). In addition, 
women created images of the Ka‘ba (the house of 
God in Mecca), the Prophet Muhammad’s mosque 
in Medina, trees, flowers, the crescent, and the stars. 
The crescent and stars were also used as shapes for 
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cookies for Id al-Fitr (the celebration at the end 
of fasting during Ramadan). However, children’s 
toys made by women were an exeption. The most 
famous were Bittum lu‘ab and Waddum lu‘ab, two 
dolls made out of local material in the form of a 
bride and groom. Women perceived these figures as 
toys with no religious significance attached to them. 
Women also made cookies in the form of boys and 
girls to emphasize children’s involvement in the Id 
celebration. In general, figurative representations 
could be made as long as there was no intention to 
venerate and no attempt to compete with Allah, the 
Great Creator. 

In the 1920s, a group of Sudanese artists (mainly 
males and self-trained) initiated a new trend in 
visual art. Their interest was in portraits and paint- 
ings representing themes related to metropolitan 
centers. Most Sudanese Muslim women who lived 
in urban areas at that time were confined to their 
homes. Girls’ formal education was established 
in 1907 with the efforts of Sheikh Babiker Badri 
who, despite British colonial authority opposition, 
opened an elementary school and enrolled his own 
daughters as pioneering female students. But most 
Sudanese Muslim families feared that Western 
education would corrupt their daughters. Women 
found in traditional education a means of ful- 
filling their personal needs while at the same time 
providing them with the financial support that 
was much needed during that period (Muhammad 
forthcoming). 

The institution of bayt al-khiydta (house of sew- 
ing) was famous for providing a traditional edu- 
cation for young women. Bayt al-khiydta was a 
designated area inside the house; a verandah, aroom 
or even the shade under a tree might be considered 
an area where young girls could gather together to 
receive teaching intended to prepare them for their 
future life. Needlework was the main subject that 
young women learned in bayt al-khiydata, although 
storytelling and some household activities such as 
cooking were also taught. Girls learned methods of 
sewing that helped them create a variety of designs 
and patterns in marketable products such as sheets, 
kerchiefs, turbans, and taqiyya (head gear, pl. 
tawdqi). 

Older women worked as dealers in selling nee- 
dlework production. During the Mahdiyya period 
(1885-98), Khalifa Abdullahi al-Ta’aishi, the Mah- 
di’s deputy, designated a marketplace in Omdur- 
man specifically for women in which they could 
sell and buy their home-made products. The wom- 
en’s market was present until the 1970s when the 
Nimeiri regime destroyed it and moved the women 
to a remote area (Muhammad forthcoming). 
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Basket-weaving was and still is the leading art 
product, especially in rural areas. Manawashai, 
Marsheng, Juruf, and Nyala in Darfur, western 
Sudan continue to be famous centers for the mass 
production of baskets. In the 1980s (during the 
height of famine), Darfurian Muslim women art- 
ists took the initiative to change the function of 
basketry from a utilitarian to a decorative form by 
inventing new designs, patterns, and shapes in order 
to create a marketable product that could save their 
families from starvation (Muhammad 2001). Their 
faith in God made them strong enough to face hard- 
ship and cope with their situation. Nyala was estab- 
lished, through the efforts of educated local people, 
men and women alike, as a center for the mass pro- 
duction of baskets during this time. Coordinators 
from Nyala worked with women to direct them and 
responded to their needs regarding raw materials, 
new patterns, shapes, and designs. New ideas were 
sometimes obtained from a talented woman artist 
and distributed to the rest of the women in the cen- 
ter, and her invention of a particular design was 
recognized and appreciated by the whole commu- 
nity. In addition, a gallery was located in the main 
center for displaying and selling basket products. 
The other locations for mass basket production in 
Darfur (Manawashai, Marsheng, and Juruf) have 
produced and sold baskets for over a century. 

Careful analysis of basket designs in Darfur dur- 
ing the time of famine reveals that the patterns 
are accurately documented pieces of history that 
depict the horror of famine and record other social 
and political events. Many patterns and designs 
depict waves of famine encountered by Darfuri- 
ans throughout their history. Among these designs 
are miskin daldam (poor person crawling), kadis 
kashar (cat attacking, meaning the famine) and juli 
(wondering, an expression of desperation). These 
names are metaphors used to emphasize the fam- 
ine’s cruelty. Design in basketry can be classified 
into three types: geometrical, floral, and the use of 
calligraphy design on white background. The latter 
two were new inventions that marked the talent of 
Darfurian women in their struggle during the after- 
math of famine. They represented a continuation 
of efforts of Sudanese Muslim female visual artists 
in creating and inventing in response to times of 
hardship. 

The introduction of “modern” Western visual 
art in Sudan is a relatively new phenomenon. The 
Department of Art was founded in the 1930s at 
Gordon Memorial College, later renamed the 
University of Khartoum. In 1946, the department 
developed to become the School of Design. Its 
main function was to provide the British colonial 
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government with individuals skilled in carpentry, 
architectural draughtsmanship, drawing, surveying, 
and design (Hassan 1995). In 1951, the School of 
Design moved from Gordon College to Khartoum 
Technical Institute where it eventually became the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts in 1971. Today, 
the college has 8 departments, 40 faculty and staff, 
and about 400 students, of whom more than 70 
percent are males; subjects include drawing, art 
history, basic design, graphic design, printing and 
binding, calligraphy, textile, ceramics, sculpture, 
industrial design, and art education. 

In the 1940s, the ministry of education under 
the British colonial government sent a group of 
Sudanese teachers (all male) to receive training in 
England and Egypt to reinforce the teaching of art 
education. In the early 1950s, professional artists 
were also sent to England for further study in visual 
art. Kamala Ibrahim Ishaq was the first female art- 
ist who traveled to England in 1963 to receive train- 
ing at the Royal College of Art, London, in mural 
painting, lithography, typography, and illustration 
after completing her studies at the College of Fine 
and Applied Art in Khartoum. Ishaq’s work focuses 
on women-related themes such as zar (spirit posses- 
sion) and other folkloric themes. 

Several art movements have dominated Sudanese 
modern visual art. The first, called the Khartoum 
School, was founded by Ibrahim El-Salahi and his 
colleague Ahmed Mohammed Shibrain. This move- 
ment emerged and flourished as a cultural phenom- 
enon during the 1950s and 1960s, a critical period 
in Sudanese history. During that time the notion 
of African Arab-Islamic identity was appealing to 
the masses. The founders of the Khartoum School 
adopted this trend by combining Arabic calligra- 
phy, images from ancient Nubian and Coptic art, 
and local architectural elements in order to develop 
these motifs into a modern design. Their style con- 
tained figurative forms, although it never reached 
idealistic realism. The earthy colors, which repre- 
sented integration with nature, were characteristic. 
Ishaq was a member of this movement. 

The second art movement was an extension of 
the Khartoum School, yet its founders were more 
oriented to Western art in terms of media usage 
and technique. A third movement was called the 
Crystalist School and was founded by Ishaq in 
1974 with two of her students, Muhammad Hamid 
Shaddad and Nayla El Tayib. Unlike the Khartoum 
School, with its adherence to Islamic values and 
African aesthetics, the Crystalist School emerged as 
a philosophical movement with its own agenda. In 
their manifesto its founders explained their philos- 
ophy and aesthetic values. They asserted that “the 
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essence of the universe is like a crystal cube, trans- 
parent and changing according to the viewer’s posi- 
tion. Within these crystal cubes human beings are 
prisoners of an absurd destiny. The nature of the 
crystal is constantly changing according to degrees 
of light and other physical conditions” (Hassan 
1995). Embracing this philosophy, Ishaq depicted 
distorted female figures imprisoned in crystal cubes 
addressing the situation of Sudanese women as she 
perceived it. Nonetheless, Ishaq’s work still reflects 
the basic style of the old Khartoum School. 

In 1986, another art movement called Madrasat 
al-wahid (School of the one) emerged in response to 
a series of oppressive regimes’ censorship of artists. 
The movement grounded its country’s modern art 
in the traditional milieu, which espouses Islamic, 
Arab, and African culture. The group, whose 
members were all male, issued a manifesto outlin- 
ing their ideas with emphasis on “freedom as the 
essence of religious and moral responsibility; it is a 
basic demand for artist; it is a means for revival and 
nation building” (Ali 1997, 149-50). 

In Sudan, governmental support of art is limited 
and artists have to create their own avenues to pro- 
mote their art. Thus, female as well as male art- 
ists who graduated from the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts are likely to end up working in the 
ministry of education as art teachers or in the min- 
istry of culture and information. Graphic designers 
mostly seize the opportunity to work at printing 
presses, newspapers, and so forth. Textile design 
graduates work in the textile factories, while a few 
of them manage to establish their own business 
by painting tobes (Sudanese women’s traditional 
costumes). Sittana Badri, a female textile designer, 
among others, initiated her own business in textile 
design in the 1980s. 

Because of oppressive regimes in Sudan, politi- 
cal unrest, and economic crises, many Sudanese 
Muslim women artists found their way in the 
diaspora. Today, a number of Sudanese Muslim 
women visual artists are teaching art in the Arab 
Gulf areas, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and the Oman 
Sultanate. Others are dispersed across Europe and 
the United States, positioning themselves firmly 
within the global discourse of visual art and using 
their talents to express their ideas in connection 
to Sudan’s political, economic, and social issues. 
Among them is Amna Abdalla who graduated from 
the National College of Art, Craft, and Design in 
Stockholm, Sweden. Her master’s degree is in tex- 
tile design and weaving. She apprenticed at Bayer 
of West Germany and at the Blue Nile Spinning and 
Weaving Factory in Khartoum. Abdalla has partici- 
pated in many exhibitions in Scandinavia and pro- 
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duced a series of television programs, educational 
workshops, and postgraduate curricula in Saudi 
Arabia and Sudan. Iman Shaggag, a painter, Um 
al-Khair Kambal, a graphic designer, and Baqie 
Muhammad, a graphic designer, live in the United 
States. Muhammad is the first Sudanese woman to 
earna Ph.D. in folklore. She graduated from Indiana 
University. Her dissertation, “Manawashai Bas- 
ketry: Famine, Change and Creativity,” focuses on 
Darfurian women artists and the use of basketry 
as an art form that could secure their families’ 
well-being during times of hardship. Currently, 
Muhammad is conducting research on “Contem- 
porary East African Artists: Global and National 
Discourses in Modern and Postmodern Art in 
the African Diaspora.” She has published many 
articles on folklore, material culture, and art. Her 
book Al-tashkil ft ‘amal al-ibra ft mantiqat Umm 
Durmdan (Needlework design in the Omdurman 
area), is forthcoming from Khartoum University 
Press. 

Recently, young Sudanese artists, headed by 
painter Teyseer Abdelgadir Salim, established a 
non-profit, non-political organization, the Suda- 
nese Women Artists Association. The association’s 
members are all women who were trained at Khar- 
toum’s College of Fine and Applied Art. Currently, 
the association has over 100 members. Its goals are 
to encourage and support women artists to increase 
their artistic activities and have more productive 
roles. It serves as a forum for dialogue between 
artists and the community to help develop public 
awareness and recognition of Sudanese art and cul- 
ture. Other goals of the association are to docu- 
ment artwork by Sudanese women artists, organize 
exhibitions around the world, and offer art classes 
for women and children within Sudan, in addition 
to workshops and lectures to help preserve and 
document local cultures. They also seek to establish 
communication with associations or organizations 
with similar goals and exchange knowledge and 
experience. The group held solo and group exhibi- 
tions in Khartoum, Cairo, Riyadh, and other major 
cities around the world. They hosted art workshops 
for street children and women in the rural areas. 
Among active members of the group who toured the 
world and participated in international exhibition 
and workshops are: Suzan Ibrahim, Fatima Has- 
san, Najat Elmahi, Mai Abdalaziz Salih, Omima 
Hasabalrsoul, Amani M. Al-Hassan, Taissir Abdal- 
gadir Salim, Nahla Mahdi, Naema Hussein, Fatima 
Ibnaof, Zeinab Tigani, and Sana M. Albashir 
(for more information see Sudan Women Artists 
Association n.d.). The group focuses on women’s 
issues by exploring the intellectual feminine side 
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and emphasizing its power as a dynamic force on 
mobilization of social life. They employ painting, 
sculpture, textile, graphic design, and mixed media 
to express their ideas and thoughts. Although 
they adopt the same styles employed by other art 
movements in Sudan, the colors they use are more 
vibrant and luminous. 

To summarize: Islam greatly empowered Suda- 
nese Muslim women artists to work as an active 
force inside and outside Sudan. Female Muslim 
Sudanese artists have played an important role 
in Sudanese social, political, and economic life. 
Gender relations in Sudan are complementary, 
situational, and dynamic. Traditional education 
reinforces the emergence of artistic expressions, 
such as needlework, with characteristics that are an 
outcome of Islamic and African aesthetics. Basketry 
was and continues to be a flourishing art genre with 
a variety of designs, forms, and shapes that meet the 
economic needs of times of hardship. Modern Mus- 
lim Sudanese artists are a rising dynamic force con- 
tributing to the modern Sudanese art movement as 
well as actively engaging in an international art dis- 
course. Although the number of modern Sudanese 
Muslim female artists is relatively small in compari- 
son to Sudanese male artists, their work stands as 
a powerful, vibrant force testifying to their talent, 
commitment, and ingenuity. 
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BaqiE BaDAwI MUHAMMAD 


Turkey 


Women’s rights, in particular to education and 
to access professions, gained importance in post- 
Reform (Tanzimat 1839) Ottoman Turkey and 
accelerated during the First and Second Consti- 
tutional Eras (Mesrutiyet). The Inas Dariilfiinun 
(University for women) and the Inas Sanayi-i Nefise 
Mekteb-i Alisi (Women’s school of fine arts) were 
both established in 1914, during the Second Con- 
stitutional Era of 1908-18. 

Before then, the daughters of high income families 
were educated in Europe. Talented girls, not able to 
afford to go to Europe, were taught painting pri- 
vately either by European artists who were visiting 
Turkey or by Ottoman artists educated in Europe. 
Thus, women artists of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Turkey were the intellectual daughters of 
families educated in Europe, knowledgeable in 
European languages, and acquainted with Euro- 
pean as well as Islamic and Turkish culture. 

The first women painters, working in European 
schools, were Mihri Miisfik (born Mihri Rasim, 
1886-1954), who was trained by Fausto Zonaro, 
educated in Italy and France in private studios and 
art schools, and lived in the United States, and 
Nuriye hanim, by whom there are a few sketches 
and cartoons kept in Paris. Naciye Tevfik Biren 
(1876-1960), Celile (Uguraldim, 1883-1956), 
mother of Nazim Hikmet, the famous Turkish 
poet, Vildan Gizer (1889-1974), Miifide Kadri 
(1889-1911) (all of whom were trained by Halil 
Pasa upon Osman Hamdi’s advice), Meliha Zafer 
Yenerden (1896-1979), and Emine Fuat Tugay 
(1897-1979), educated in Switzerland, constitute 
the following group. 

The first studio teacher and director of the Inas 
Sanayi-i Nefise Mekteb-i Alisi, who began the train- 
ing of 40 students, was Mihri Miisfik. Following 
a curriculum similar to that of the Sanayi-i Nefise 
Mekteb-i Alisi (School of Fine Arts, established in 
1883 under the administration of Osman Hamdi), 
students studied portrait and nude torso in the 
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studios in the mornings, and attended theoretical 
lectures in the afternoons at the university. During 
the summer, the students carried out studies in the 
open air, sometimes in Gilhane Park and Uskiidar, 
attended by Hoca Ali Riza, sometimes at Topkapi 
Palace and Galata Bridge, attended by Mihri hanim, 
with special permits and under the protection of the 
police. During the administration of Mihri hanim, 
nude models from women’s public baths and the 
streets began to be used. The issue of nude male 
models was resolved by using the statues and torsos 
in the Archeological Museum. Mihri hanim avoided 
any objections, saying that the statues were covered 
in bath towels while being depicted. But the stu- 
dents also used old men as models, in clothes, as 
much as possible. There was also a sculpture studio 
in the school headed by ihsan Ozsoy, which was 
open to all. In 1925, following the establishment of 
the Republic, this school merged with the Sanayi-i 
Nefise Mekteb-i Alisi (today Mimar Sinan Fine 
Arts University), to which only male students had 
been admitted. The merger established the school 
as a co-educational institution. 

Among the first students of Inas Sanayi-i Nefise 
Mekteb-i Alisi were Zehra Miifit (?2-1955), Han- 
dan Ristii, Hasibe hanim, Harika Lifij Sirel 
(1890-1991), Belkis Mustafa (1896-1925), Melek 
Ziya (Melek Celal Sofu 1896-1976), Miizdan Arel 
(1897-1986), Guzin Duran (1898-1981), Fatma 
Nazli Ecevit (1900-85, Biilent Ecevit’s mother), 
Nazire Osman, Fahrelnisa Zeid (1901-91), Mela- 
hat Savut (1902-73), Sabiha Bozcali (1903-98), 
Hale Asaf (1905-38), Maide Esat Hanim (Maide 
Arel 1907-97), and Saime Belir (1908-90s?). Aliye 
Berger (1903-974), Afife Ecevit (1908-90), Bedia 
Giileryiiz (1908-91), Semiha Berksoy (1910-2004, 
also an opera artist), were from the same genera- 
tion but were not educated in the Sanayi-i Nefise. 

These women artists depicted interior scenes, 
still-life, and landscape, generally using romantic 
and impressionist approaches. From the late 1920s 
to the mid-1940s, they concentrated on the Anato- 
lian landscape and its social life. Later they painted 
the same themes adopting Cubism and Construc- 
tivism, and after the 1950s, displayed various 
tendencies toward abstract art, in line with the 
artistic approaches of the era. Semiha Berksoy 
is distinguished from the others by her interest- 
ing personality, understanding of painting, and 
performances. 

Parallel to the increasing number of women art- 
ists during the Republican period, the Cumhuriyet 
Halk Partisi (Republican Peoples Party), within the 
framework of its “Yurt Gezileri” (Homeland Excur- 
sions) project, sent Sabiha Bozcali to Zonguldak, 
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Melahat Ekinci (1913-?) to Aydin, and Refia Erden 
(1913-?) to Ordu. The perception of the earlier 
women artists, who had stayed at home and painted 
flower arrangements and portraits, was changing 
with the Republic. The young woman artist of the 
Republic went out to Anatolia and various cities to 
capture and visualize the revolutions and utilize the 
rights she had gained, thus transforming the image 
of the elegant woman, painting flowers only, into a 
strong woman depicting sights from factories and 
the vast natural environment of her motherland. 

The project of the Second Constitution was real- 
ized, actually and symbolically, in the first 20 to 
30 years of the Republic. Being “au courant” was 
understood as working to create a liberal, demo- 
cratic Western society model, in which the image 
of a new woman emerged, represented by a strong 
woman, doing everything a man could do, hard- 
working, effective, and at the same time an artist, 
symbolizing the modernization of Turkey. 

The painting/applied art department of the Gazi 
Education Institute (today Gazi University) was 
established in 1930 to educate teachers for the arts 
who would spread the ideals of the Republic. This 
meant educating women teachers as well as men. 
From the 1930s, departments of painting/artwork 
were started in the institutes of education in vari- 
ous cities. Another important educational facil- 
ity, established in Istanbul, based on the Bauhaus 
model, is the Tatbiki Giizel Sanatlar Akademisi 
(Academy of Applied Arts, today Marmara Univer- 
sity Faculty of Fine Arts). Since 1982, the increas- 
ing number of faculties of fine arts, faculties of 
education, and professional educational faculties, 
in parallel to the formation of higher educational 
institutions, has enabled the education of many 
women artists. The women graduating from these 
schools have also succeeded in becoming instruc- 
tors and teachers in the universities. Also, the state 
fine art galleries, as well as private galleries, founda- 
tions, and associations have established courses for 
painting, sculpture, and original prints. These have 
enabled many women to develop their talents fol- 
lowing private courses in their own studios. Many 
young girls continue to be educated abroad. 

Among this next generation are Furumet Tek- 
tas (1912-61), Naciye Izbul (1912-2000), Eren 
Eyiiboglu (1913-88), Emel Korutiirk (b. 1915, wife 
of the 7th President Fahri Korutiirk), Siikriye Dik- 
men (1918-2000), Melahat Uren (1918-69), Mela- 
hat Ekinci, Refia Erden, Leyla Gamsiz (b. 1921), 
Kristin Saleri (b. 1922), Tiraje Dikmen (b. 1925), 
Seniye Fenmen (1918-97), Naile Akinci (b. 1923), 
Nevide Gékaydin (b. 1923), Miiserref Rasim 
Koktirk (b. 1928), Leman Tantug (1926-2005), 
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Suna Solakoglu (b. 1927), Sithendan H. Firat 
(1929-2000), Miirside Icmeli (b. 1930), and 
Gengay Kasapo (b. 1932). Artists of the Republic, 
like Nevin Cokay (b. 1930), Zahide Ozar, Nermin 
Pura (b. 1923), Bedia Taran (1920-95), and Ivon 
Karsan have produced works visualizing the urban 
and rural lives of the Republic, as well as depicting 
still-life and landscapes. 

A younger generation of artists, whose birth, 
education, or training occurred after the Sec- 
ond World War, includes Kainat Barkan Pajonk, 
Tomur Atagok, Nes’e Erdok, Nur Kogak, Can 
Goknil, Giilsiin Karamustafa, Ayse Erkmen, 
Nevbahar Aksoy, Neveser Aksoy, Nedret Sekban, 
Siikran Aziz, Nevin Cokay, Jale Necdet Erzen, Giil 
Derman, Ipek Aksiigiir Diiben, Hale Arpaciolu, 
Canan Tolon, Inci Eviner, Seza Paker, Hale 
Tenger, Tiirkan Erdem, Bahar Kocaman, Miiserref 
Zeytinoglu, and Selma Giirbiiz. Artists born after 
1960 include Aydan Mirrtezaoglu, Arzu Basaran, 
Siikran Moral, Gonca Sezer, Arzu Cakir, Esra Ersen, 
Sefa Saglam, Ebru Ozsecen, Leyla Gediz, Neriman 
Polat, Mukadder Simsek, Fatma Binnaz Akiman, 
Elif Celebi, Giilsen Bal, and Miirvet Tiirkyilmaz. 
These artists attract attention by their work in local 
events, especially the Istanbul Biennial Festival, and 
by their participation in international exhibitions. 
Most of these women are producing works of art 
involving concepts and problems of gender; sexual- 
ity; personal, political and cultural identity; migra- 
tion; and otherness. They use photography, video, 
performance, digital media, installation, and also 
conventional art methods. 

The first modern Turkish women sculptor is 
Sabiha Bengiitas (b. 1910). Her Atatiirk statue, 
carved in stone, located in the gardens of the presi- 
dential residence in Ankara is a large application 
on a monumental scale. Nermin Faruki (1914-?), 
educated in Germany, was her follower. Lerzan 
Bengisu (1906-79) was directed to sculpture while 
being educated in a different field. Among the 
female students of German sculptor Rudolf Belling, 
who was appointed to direct the Istanbul State Fine 
Arts Academy’s Department of Sculpture, Mari 
Gerekmezyan (1915-47), Giinseli Aru (1918-77), 
Mari Ertogan, Zerrin Boliikbasi (b. 1922), Ayperi 
Balkan (b. 1928), and Turkan Tangor (b. 1933) are 
well known. 

Among the students of Ali Hadi Bara and Ziihtii 
Miiritoglu, who directed the sculpture studios, and 
named as first-generation artists of the Republic, 
are Semahat Acuner (b. 1927), Isilar Kiir (b. 1942), 
Fiisun Onur (b. 1937), and Aytiil Kipkurt (b. 1937). 

In the following years, the number of women 
artists increased, among them Servet Biyiikbagci 
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b. 1934), Seyhun Topuz (b. 1942), Meri¢ Hizal 
b. 1943), Tiilay Baytug (b. 1944), Seving Arman 
b. 1945), Aytag Kats (b. 1949), Berika Ipekbayrak 
b. 1950), and Handan Boriitecene (b. 1957). 
These artists have been oriented toward public 
spaces, using ready-made materials and conven- 
tional sculpture techniques. On the other hand, 
artists such as Seniye Fenmen, Ruzin Gercin 
(b. 1929), Freya Koral (1910-97), Melike Kurti¢ 
Abasiyanik (b. 1930), Candeger Fiirtun (b. 1936), 
Alev Ebiizziya Siesbye (b. 1938), Ferhan Erder 
(b. 1939), Azade Koker (b. 1949), and Seyma 
Reisoglu Nalca (b. 1959) have used clay as a craft 
material while working on sculpture and wall appli- 
cations as well. Women artists have mostly stayed 
away from monuments and have instead produced 
statues, environmental sculptures, and large-scale 
open-air sculptures. 

The Maya Art gallery, established by Adelet 
Cimcoz in 1950, as well as being her property, was 
an art institute for a generation, but was closed 
in 2002 because of financial difficulties. Today in 
Turkey there are many galleries, museums, and art 
institutes directed by women. Women have been 
taught art history since the 1950s, and from the 
1970s there has been an increasing number of 
women curators as well as more articles by women 
art critics in newspapers and magazines. 
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ZEYNEP YASA YAMAN 


West Africa 


Relatively little systematic scholarly work has 
been done on African women qua artists in the 
contemporary global art community; less still on 
the role of religion in their work and lives. The 
experiences of women artists in Islamic cultures of 
Sub-Saharan Africa are by no means homogeneous — 
indeed, it is their very breadth that “assist[s] us in 
the process of shaping and comprehending the new 
discourse being created, without essentializing the 
work” (Hassan 1997, 3). 

In the Sub-Saharan regions of West Africa where 
Islam has the greatest presence — in religious as well 
as daily practice — the visual arts would seem to 
remain largely the domain of men — or, at least, 
those that scholars have taken as their subject. In 
a global art market where Western men have tra- 
ditionally dominated fields of visual production, 
“women of African descent suffer double jeopardy 
as the ‘marginalized other’ when shared elements of 
gender and race are juxtaposed and foregrounded” 
(Hassan 1997, 1). Aronson (1984) provides a 
review of literature focusing on “traditional” Afri- 
can women artists, noting that contemporary art- 
ists working in more global markets merit further 
attention. Although this has been slow to come, 
several West African artists have established nota- 
ble profiles, and their experiences illustrate varied 
obstacles and opportunities women artists in this 
region face. 

Oumou Sy (b. 1951), an internationally-known 
Senegalese fashion designer based in Dakar, Sen- 
egal, acknowledges the impact of patriarchal mores 
on her education. Raised in both the northern Fouta 
region and in the Casamance, her mother’s region 
of origin, Sy traces the beginning of her fashion 
career to age five, when her father died. She rec- 
ognized that she would be responsible for her own 
livelihood, but in keeping with his wishes, forwent 
formal education and instead attended Qur’anic 
school to learn Islamic scripture. As a child she 
began by making clothes for her dolls, and then 
opened her first workshop at age thirteen, making 
clothes for friends and acquaintances. 
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Today, Sy is a formidable figure in the cultural 
community of Senegal’s capital city, Dakar, as 
well as in West Africa and worldwide. She designs 
couture and prét 4 porter collections, costumes for 
cinema and theater, and more. In her often flam- 
boyant ensembles, she employs diverse materials, 
ranging from those associated with local indige- 
nous knowledge such as amulets, cowrie shells, and 
raffia to those evoking the information age, such 
as CD-ROMs. Having conducted many training 
workshops abroad as well as teaching at the Ecole 
des beaux arts in Dakar, Sy has made a significant 
contribution to her profession as a teacher, most 
notably through the Leydi workshops, forums in 
which she trains young fashion designers in both 
modern and traditional techniques. In the studio 
and through public forums, Sy provides career 
opportunities for emerging designers. Although 
she honored her father’s desire that his daughter 
not pursue a formal education, a position held by 
many men in this predominantly Muslim region, 
Sy forged a career that has afforded her seemingly 
limitless opportunities, which she has parlayed 
into educational and professional opportunities 
for many young designers while also advancing her 
own stature and creative development. 

Artists may learn their skills in informal work- 
shops, such as those organized by Sy, as well as in 
the academy, attending more formal institutions 
in Africa and Europe or, less frequently, in other 
parts of the world. Most major African cities have 
university-level fine arts programs offered through 
national institutions and/or those sponsored by 
international non-governmental organizations. In 
Francophone Africa, for example, the colonial 
administration established fine arts schools as part 
of France’s aggressive cultural assimilation policies. 
Following 1960s independence movements, these 
schools were appropriated by the new govern- 
ments, which considered them instrumental in forg- 
ing nascent national identities. Several countries in 
Sub-Saharan Africa, then, have well-established art 
schools that date to the mid-twentieth century, and 
have produced many artists practicing today. 

In Senegal, the well-known artist Germaine Anta 
Gaye (b. 1953) was trained at the Ecole natio- 
nale supérieure d’éducation artistique (ENSEA). 
Exhibited widely in Dakar and elsewhere, Gaye’s 
work is shown in galleries and exhibitions, includ- 
ing the Dakar Biennial of Contemporary African 
Arts, arguably the premier forum for contemporary 
African arts. Gaye is best known for her souwere 
paintings (from the French sous verre, under glass). 
This technique has its origins in the Islamic world, 
though today is frequently associated with Sen- 
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egal due to its continuing widespread popularity 
and practice there. Using this method, also called 
reverse-glass painting, the artist applies paint to the 
back of the supporting surface instead of the front, 
as one would if using canvas, so that the visible sur- 
face is smooth. 

Gaye is one of the most successful academy 
trained artists working in souwere today. Born into 
a wealthy Muslim intellectual family in Saint Louis, 
Senegal, as a child she was encouraged in her formal 
education and also to pursue her interest in the arts, 
though the latter was considered a leisure activity 
rather than a potential vocation. As a student at 
ENSEA, she chose a thesis topic exploring the his- 
tory of signares, a group of local women on Gorée 
Island and in Saint Louis, who married or had sex- 
ual relationships with early European traders in the 
fifteenth century. Through these relationships, they 
built extensive trade networks and personal wealth, 
and were very powerful in their communities. Sou- 
were portraits constitute an important body of 
documentation of signare history, and Gaye came 
to souwere practice through this historical research 
(Harney 2004). To supplement her academic train- 
ing, Gaye worked with accomplished master glass 
painters in Dakar — all men — who normally pass 
the skill on to their sons or other male apprentices. 
As she developed her skills with the medium, she 
departed from the rigid, frontal figurative tradition 
usually seen in souwere portraits, and etched the 
glass surface to achieve a more layered effect. She 
has continued to experiment by incorporating other 
materials such as textiles, different types of paint, 
tape, and gold leaf, drawn by the often unpredict- 
able outcomes of the interacting elements. Though 
she began to work within the medium’s figurative 
convention, today her work is largely non-figura- 
tive, drawing on the immediate environment as 
themes — for example, her glass paintings are often 
embedded in a piece of furniture, such as a glass- 
windowed cabinet or tabletop, a practice in turn 
appropriated by more traditional studios. As a 
woman and an academic, Gaye elides boundaries 
inherent in souwere practice, which may account in 
part both for her departure from rather rigid stylis- 
tic conventions and static compositions associated 
with the medium as well as for her success. In addi- 
tion, her work is more often offered through art 
galleries rather than the local markets, where one 
finds souweres made for the tourist trade. 

Like Gaye, an artist may use well-established 
techniques, but diverge from gender roles. Alterna- 
tively, she may conform to traditional gender roles 
of media use, but employ innovative techniques 
(Mack 2000, 215). Seyni Awa Camara, who lives 
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and works in the Casamance region in southern 
Senegal, works with clay, a material associated 
with women’s creative production throughout 
many parts of Africa. Women potters are gener- 
ally recognized for pots created for use in cook- 
ing, storing water, and other household purposes. 
However, it is Camara’s figurative sculpture that 
has been exhibited internationally following her 
“discovery” by Italian collector Jean Pigozzi and 
subsequent exhibition in the landmark 1989 Paris 
exhibition Magiciens de la terre. Camara’s figu- 
rative sculptures give form to stories, events, and 
emotions coming from life, dreams, or fantasy; they 
are more or less anthropomorphic, with features 
distorted in response to human indifference to the 
ancestors. She creates sculptures in a broad range of 
sizes: some stand less than twelve inches high; oth- 
ers tower at eight feet, all populating her home and 
representing the world as she sees it. It is notable 
that Camara’s international renown hinges largely 
on the European, male dominated gaze that privi- 
leges sculpture as “art” in the global field of visual 
production. 

Though current scholarship has not documented 
the degree to which Gaye, Camara, or Sy faced 
opposition, based on her work with women artists 
in Nigeria where a double standard in valorizing 
professional work predominates, Nkiru Nzegwu 
argues that women who diverge from convention 
with respect to medium or content encounter an 
“adversarial relationship with a section of the 
populace who harbor outmoded ideas about the 
gender capabilities of women and men” (1998, 
106). For example, Ndidi Onyemaechi Dike, by 
opting for a career as a sculptor, rejected the 
limited options available to women who want 
to establish career as artists. In so doing, “Dike 
adopted a self-empowering language that dis- 
cursively dispels the normativity” of the Nigerian 
middle-class gender codes of domesticity shaped 
by Islam and Christianity (ibid., 110). 

Regardless of religious affiliation, women art- 
ists throughout West Africa cite common obstacles 
related to societal conceptions of domesticity as 
fundamental to women’s roles. Even where one 
finds infrastructures that permit women to real- 
ize artistic careers in theory, in practice achieving 
that reality may prove elusive, as women continue 
to face opposition from family or society at large. 
Two Cameroonian artists, Ginette Daleu (painter) 
and Justine Gaga (graphic artist) both faced oppo- 
sition from their families when they opted to pur- 
sue careers as artists. Gaga (2006) emphasizes the 
gravity of familial rejection, which “means some- 
thing different in Africa” where individualism is 
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neither prized nor praised as in American society. 
When Daleu chose to attend art school, she faced 
not only categorical rejection by family, but also 
gender-based debasement and sexual harassment 
from male students and professors. Daleu notes 
her dismay at her family’s rejection, but she found 
the school’s systematic opposition more disturbing 
because, although permitted entrance, it seems that 
the educational establishment had institutionalized 
the larger society’s objection to women’s profes- 
sionalization in the arts. 

Similarly, Nzegwu (2002) notes that, even after 
Dike had received wide acclaim as a sculptor, she 
suffered scathing critique from fellow male artists. 
This may perhaps be explained by the fact that, 
despite the opposition and rejection many women 
face as they pursue careers and lives as artists in 
traditionally male-dominated structures, the lack 
of distinct precedent and expectations may provide 
opportunities unavailable to men, who may be con- 
strained by cultural or professional norms in a way 
women are not. 

The artists highlighted here, when faced with 
opposition within their immediate circles, estab- 
lished legitimacy and opportunities within alter- 
native, broader frameworks. Whether through 
spiritual conviction, dislocation, or sheer force of 
will, these women circumscribe spaces that allow for 
innovation and possibility to maintain their identi- 
ties as women, and artists, in their own right. 
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Arts: Women Journalists and Women’s Press 


Central Arab States 


A discussion of women’s access to the media 
requires an understanding of the environment in 
which journalists are forced to work. Given that 
many developing countries, including those in the 
Arab world, face strife and economic upheaval, 
women’s media presence often takes a back seat to 
men’s priorities. According to Crosette (2002), “the 
result is often a surfeit of male-dominated, straight- 
forward event-driven news or superficial political 
reporting that avoids or brushes aside social and 
economic issues important to women and their fam- 
ilies.” Arab women in the media face a number of 
additional common obstacles: the proverbial glass 
ceiling; economic hardships; a lack of positive role 
models and mentors; censorship in various forms; 
and a lack of access to accurate information. 

The proverbial glass ceiling continues to permeate 
the media landscape, with obstacles ranging from 
patronizing employers and colleagues to limited 
opportunities for upgrading Arab women’s skills. 
Women in the Arab media either work hard to earn 
their stripes and make a name for themselves, while 
not quite reaching the top of the corporate ladder, 
or they claw their way to the top and wrench a 
piece of the action, but at a very high price. News- 
papers and magazines are full of names of women 
reporters and correspondents or editors, but few 
are editors-in-chief or publishers. One exception, 
however, is Egypt, where women occupy countless 
key positions in the mostly state-run broadcast and 
print media as well as in the ministry of information 
(Abou Zeid 2005). 

Accurate statistics regarding women’s participa- 
tion in the media are unfortunately hard to obtain. 
Finding large numbers of women covering “seri- 
ous” topics such as politics, business, and sports 
is more the exception than the rule. Risking life 
and limb in war coverage is acceptable, but women 
pursuing careers as foreign correspondents do not 
always receive the accolades of male counterparts. 
Although women journalists may get stories and 
report them with more insight in instances where 
men have been barred by tradition or local restric- 
tions (for example Tania Mehanna), being a female 
Arab journalist operating in a traditional society has 
drawbacks. She is treated as a burma, a derogatory 
Arabic term for a woman, and can be marginalized, 


ignored, and asked why she is unaccompanied by a 
muharram (male chaperone) (Moukalled 2005). 

Additionally, women “experts” are not inter- 
viewed on television talk shows or in print media 
as frequently as men. Women’s stories receive scant 
attention compared to men’s successes in the cor- 
porate world — a reflection of their relatively small 
number. One is more likely to come across women 
journalists’ contributions in women’s segments 
in newspapers and magazines and in broadcast 
media. 

Economic obstacles add to the difficulties Arab 
women face when trying to succeed in the media 
environment. Fierce market competition means 
women in the media often juggle several jobs to make 
ends meet. In a region where conflict of interest is 
a non-issue, it is not unusual to find a woman jour- 
nalist working in a government job and freelancing 
for private media that cover that same government. 
At the same time, it is not uncommon for female 
journalists to get paid for stories by the people they 
cover in the form of cash, gifts, and benefits. 

Professional training beyond university studies 
also falls victim to tight budgets and employers’ 
whims. Unless news organizations have training 
centers, women journalists often pay for courses 
themselves or rely on workshop sponsors to up- 
grade their skills. 

Slashed budgets and lower circulation figures 
for newspapers have also hampered investigative 
reporting that requires extended research, and the 
situation is even worse for more costly broadcast 
media. Female reporters may have to cover several 
beats, and economic realities often mean news orga- 
nizations operate with skeletal staffs and journalists 
go without salary raises for years. Employers are 
more concerned with survival than improvement 
of quality. Since mostly state-controlled media are 
not market oriented, vast amounts are spent, or 
misappropriated, on facilities, personnel, and proj- 
ects, thus yielding poor results. Moreover, there is 
usually a disconnect between the needs of women 
journalists and the caprices of top officials. 

Positive role models and mentors are in short 
supply because women, already threatened by male 
counterparts, do not always feel compelled to reach 
out and help up-and-coming journalists of their 
gender. This leads to power-illiterate women who 
fear being shut out of the loop (Dabbous-Sensenig 
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2005). “In the era of masses, women are caught 
between two extremities, capitalist patriarchy and 
patriarchal fundamentalism,” with both ideologies 
making a cult of the female body (Abou El Naga 
2004). 

Few veiled women, for example, appear in Arab 
broadcast media. Women on channels like Leba- 
non’s Hizballah-run al-Manar and the occasional 
presenters or news anchors such as Khadija bin 
Qinna of al-Jazeera TV, appear on air with a head 
cover. Bin Qinna was for years “uncovered.” 
When asked whether the veiled presenter’s appear- 
ance was a hindrance, al-Jazeera’s editor-in-chief, 
Ahmad el-Sheikh, responded, “We opted to let her 
wear the veil on air rather than lose a good journal- 
ist” (el-Sheikh 2004). 

The flip side is the challenge faced by veiled Egyp- 
tian television broadcasters barred from appearing 
covered on air. They have sued the country’s tele- 
vision authorities over the ban. Egyptian officials 
faced jail and fines because of it. Some conceded 
to letting anchors/presenters appear for no more 
than ten minutes in non-news shows. Most of the 
women were given the choice of accepting the ban 
or seeking jobs elsewhere. The case was to have 
been decided on 28 December 2005 (al-Sharqawi 
2005). 

Such matters have political implications, given 
Egypt’s struggle between Islamist forces and the 
government, as well as mushrooming “religious” 
outlets calling for freedom of expression (Khairy 
2005). “Freedom is at the core of the profession 
of journalism,” says Mahasen al-Emam, director of 
Jordan’s Arab Women Media Center. “When we 
speak of press freedom, we’re not just talking of a 
professional issue or a privilege. What counts is citi- 
zens’ right to obtain true, objective and impartial 
media service” (Abu-Fadil 2002). 

Arab women face a number of additional obsta- 
cles relating to censorship: stifling media laws that 
often bar the publishing (print and online) or the 
broadcasting of content not in compliance with 
set government rules; unclear guidelines regard- 
ing the publishing or broadcasting of unsavory 
content; uneven implementation of laws that are 
on the books; penalties ranging from fines to harsh 
physical punishment for perceived wrongdoing; the 
blocking of websites with perceived harmful con- 
tent; and censorship of, delay in distribution, or 
blacking out of foreign publications with perceived 
“harmful” content. Self-censorship in the Arab 
world is also a common practice, and the 24-hour 
news cycle and competition from countless satellite 
channels offering all kinds of programming have 
also cramped women journalists’ style. 
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Lack of accuracy, balance, and fairness still 
plague Arab media. Functionally illiterate journal- 
ists who lack the computer skills needed to write, 
edit, or use the Internet and databases for research 
are plentiful. But positive elements exist. The web 
is an invaluable resource, medium, and tool for 
research and communication in an increasingly 
globalized world. For example, blogs have come of 
age as a source of news. 

The information technology revolution is also 
producing cataclysmic psychological changes in 
Arab self-perception, with the web serving women 
as a powerful complement to traditional media 
(Mernissi 2004). Despite censorship or site bans 
in some countries, there are ways of circumventing 
them through mirror sites, short message services, 
text messages, and so on. Dr. Sonia Dabbous, assis- 
tant editor of Egypt’s Akhbar El Yom newspaper, 
believes technology and globalization offer women 
special opportunities: “There is power where 
women, news and the Internet come together.” 
(Dabbous 2002) 
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The Gulf 


This entry covers the work and status of women 
journalists in the six Gulf Co-operation Council 
(GCC) countries — Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates (UAE) — 
and Yemen. 

Women’s journalism in the Gulf has been subject 
to structural changes since the 1960s, as individ- 
ual states launched their own radio and television 
stations and later exploited satellite broadcasting 
and the Internet. In general these changes have 
seen a rising profile for women journalists, often 
with establishment support. However, as with any 
media-related development, women’s journalism 
reflects tensions and adjustments in wider society. 
While their output is clearly important as a poten- 
tial source of influence on readers and viewers, it 
must be recognized that most mass media in the 
region require government backing in order to 
circulate. Thus officially sanctioned visibility of 
women media professionals does not always entitle 
them to write or say what they want. 

Women’s entry into media professions has been 
affected by local custom. In Saudi Arabia, Qatar, 
and the UAE, traditional resistance to women being 
exposed to public gaze limited the numbers going 
into television, regardless of government encour- 
agement. In others, especially Kuwait and Yemen, 
attitudes to women in public roles polarized over 
time. Early opportunities came with the growth 
of Gulf newspaper publishing. For example, the 
owner of Qatar’s weekly al-Uruba, launched in 
1964, groomed his daughter to join the paper by 
putting her through Cairo University, where she 
became the first Qatari woman to graduate with 
a degree in mass communication. Of the Qatari 
women who took up jobs in radio and television 
in the 1970s, some were still there decades later, 
mostly as presenters of family and children’s pro- 
gramming. But a lack of response to Qatar TV’s 
constant advertising for female staff kept the num- 
bers small. In publishing, new Qatari titles such as 
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the monthly Al-Jawhara, which started in 1977, 
were aimed at women readers and attracted women 
writers. Again, however, the latter were sometimes 
reticent about their identity, using pseudonyms to 
avoid exposure for their families. 

Despite similar taboos in Kuwait, several women 
there gained prominent media positions and a 
women’s press developed. This gained ground in 
the 1980s with the Islamist monthly Manbar al- 
taliba (Female student’s forum) and later included 
both the Islamist Nis@ (Women) and the liberal 
Samra, edited by Fatma al-Hussein, an activist and 
television presenter who had burned her face veil 
in the schoolyard in 1953. Samra, started in 1991, 
tackled issues such as domestic violence for the 
first time. Like Hussein, Hidaya Sultan al-Salem, 
a relative of the Kuwaiti ruling family, started her 
career in the 1960s. Formally educated only to the 
age of 15, she went on to interview Arab heads of 
state and in 1970 bought a Lebanese weekly, al- 
Majalis (Gatherings), becoming its editor-in-chief. 
In March 2001 she was assassinated, apparently by 
a policeman, in a busy Kuwaiti street. The unex- 
plained attack appeared to reflect increasing ten- 
sions between liberal and tribal forces in Kuwait. 

In the 1990s, Gulf-owned satellite channels pro- 
liferated, increasing the visibility of women but also 
exposing the persistence of political constraints on 
journalism generally. In 1996-8, Hala Omran, a 
Bahraini woman, headed the Middle East Broad- 
casting Centre (MBC), allied to Saudi Arabia’s late 
King Fahd. With the only commercial FM radio 
licence inside Saudi Arabia, MBC was on hand to 
back reformists in the ruling family who manoeu- 
vred to improve Saudi women’s status. When MBC 
launched a news channel, al-‘Arabiyya, from Dubai 
in 2003, its intake of women editorial staff was sub- 
stantial. Saudi state television followed suit with al- 
Ikhbariyya in 2004, making a point of having female 
newscasters read the opening bulletins. Al-Jazeera, 
the Qatari-funded news channel, had meanwhile 
broken new ground with all-women panels dis- 
cussing contemporary issues in the weekly series Li 
al-nis@ faqat (For women only), which ran from 
2002 to mid-2005. Behind the screens, however, 
controls on politically sensitive content continued 
to constrain reporters, regardless of their gender. 
To take just one example from 2003, the Bahraini 
authorities prevented local female correspondents 
of Abu Dhabi TV and al-‘Alam from reporting 
political news about Bahrain. 

Contesting such prohibitions requires unioniza- 
tion. Yet journalists’ associations in Gulf countries 
lack the power of trade unions and some restrict 
their membership to the print media. Thus women’s 
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increasing role in these bodies, including the election 
of two female members to the newly-formed Saudi 
Journalists Association’s nine-member board in 
2004, represented only a partial advance. The first 
task facing Saudi activists in 2004 was to increase 
women’s access to media education and journal- 
ism training in the kingdom, from practically zero, 
and to secure job security for the large number of 
freelance women newspaper journalists. Elsewhere 
other contradictions prevailed. By 2005, Oman and 
Yemen both had female suffrage, women govern- 
ment ministers and women journalists (organized 
in Yemen into the Yemeni Women Journalists 
Forum and Women Journalists without Con- 
straints). But continuing female illiteracy and state 
control of local broadcast media in both countries 
restricted opportunities for women journalists to 
deliver important local content to female audiences. 
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Iran 


Iranian women entered journalism shortly after 
the 1906 Constitutional Revolution and became 
very prominent in the profession following the 
1979 Islamic Revolution, which had initially lim- 
ited women’s public presence. 

The first Iranian women’s newspaper, the weekly 
Danish (Knowledge), was published by a woman 
optician, Dr. Kahhal, in 1910, to cover family mat- 
ters and women’s education. Low circulation in 
a poor, rural, and widely dispersed nation of just 
over 10 million, most of them illiterate, led to the 
paper’s closure in less than a year. Danish was fol- 
lowed by several similar papers with names such as 
Shukufza (Blossom), or Nama-i banuvan (Ladies’ 
Letter). 

The most openly political women’s journal of 
the era — and the first to use the word “woman” 
in its title - was the bimonthly Zaban-i zandn 
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(Women’s tongue). The paper appeared in 1919, 
in the deeply religious city of Isfahan, where the 
publisher, Sadiqa Dawlat‘abadi, had already set 
up the city’s first girls’ school and an organiza- 
tion for women’s education, Shirkat-i khavatin-i 
Isfahan (Isfahan women’s company). In its sec- 
ond year, Zabdn-i zandan’s office was attacked by 
stone-throwers, who also fired shots at the police. 
Dawlat‘abadi moved the paper to Tehran, before 
traveling abroad in 1922. Back in Iran in 1927, 
she became prominent in women’s education and 
advocated removal of the veil. She later joined in 
promoting Reza Shah Pahlavi’s policy to end the 
Islamic dress code, hijab. 

Iran’s occupation by the Allied powers and Reza 
Shah’s abdication in favor of his son, Muhammad 
Reza, in 1941 allowed the publication of politi- 
cal papers such as Zandn-i pishraw (Progressive 
women), Oiyam-i zan (Woman’s uprising), and 
Huquq-i Zanan (Women’s rights). The radical 
press was suppressed after the 1953 coup that over- 
threw Prime Minister Muhammad Mussadeq and 
restored Muhammad Reza Shah, but non-political, 
professional journalism survived. 

The first commercial women’s newspaper, the 
weekly Ittilaat-i banivan (Ladies’ Ittila‘at-i), was 
published in 1956, followed in 1964 by Zan-i Ruz 
(Woman of the day). By now, Iran had a population 
of 24 million, 40 percent urban. Thirty percent of 
the people were literate, one-third of them women. 
The first journalism course for women was held in 
1966. The first women journalists’ union, Anju- 
man-i zandn-i riaznadma-nigar-i Iran (Association 
of Iranian women journalists), was set up in 1971 
and by the mid-1970s had 88 members. 

In the first year after the 1979 Islamic Revolu- 
tion, more than 500 newspapers appeared in Iran, 
about 30 of them published or edited by women. 
A few were Islamic, including Nihgat-i zandn-i 
musalmadn (Muslim women’s movement) and 
Payam-i Hajar (Hagar’s message), named after 
the Prophet Abraham’s wife. Most, however, were 
left-wing, with titles such as Bidari-i zan (Woman’s 
awakening), Paykdr-i zan (Woman’s struggle), and 
Rah@i-i zan (Woman’s emancipation). The polar- 
ization of internal politics and the 1980-8 war with 
Iraq led to the closure of all left-wing and secular 
political papers. New journals addressing women 
and families began to appear after the end of the 
war. In 1996, women were managing a total of 27 
titles — including academic journals on nursing and 
midwifery — amounting to less than 5 percent of 
Iran’s newspapers. 

Women’s journalism took off after Muhammad 
Khatami’s presidential victory in May 1997, thanks 
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largely to women’s and young people’s votes. By 
the end of Mr. Khatami’s second term in 2005, the 
number of women’s publications had risen to 130, 
10.6 percent of the total. The number of women in 
the press — estimated at 1,200, comprising nearly 
one quarter of Iran’s journalists — had risen much 
faster than that of men and several times faster than 
the country’s population in 1979. 

Women increased their share of awards at the 
annual Press Festivals from 8.8 percent in 1995 to 
14.3 percent in 2004, and worked in large numbers 
in computerized production areas such as typeset- 
ting, layout, and graphic design. They were repre- 
sented by several trade unions, most notably the 
Association of Iranian Journalists and the Iranian 
Women Journalists’ Association. 

Three women’s newspapers were most promi- 
nent under the Islamic Republic: Zan-i riz, which 
was taken over by the state after the revolution; 
the independent monthly Zandn (Women), estab- 
lished in 1992; and the daily, Zan (Woman), which 
appeared in 1998. Zanan has had the greatest con- 
tributions from women, including two of Iran’s 
most prominent lawyers: Mehrangiz Kar, who 
went into exile after being imprisoned in 2000, 
and Shirin Ebadi, who won the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 2003. Zan, owned by former President Rafsan- 
jani’s daughter, Faezeh Hashimi, was closed down 
in April 1999 for publishing parts of the exiled for- 
mer Queen Farah’s Iranian New Year’s message 
and the cartoon of a man pointing to his wife and 
telling an armed assailant to kill her, “because her 
blood money is less than mine.” 

Many more newspapers were closed down dur- 
ing the confrontations between the state and the 
press that lasted into in the early 2000s, leading to 
hundreds of jobs losses, many of them women’s. 
Several women journalists were detained. One jour- 
nalist, the Iranian Canadian Zahra Kazemi, died in 
custody in July 2003 after suffering a blow to her 
head. A year later, the Iranian judiciary said the 
death must have been accidental. Zahra Kazemi’s 
family and her supporters said the ruling was part 
ofa cover-up to protect a senior intelligence official. 

Nonetheless, women journalists continue to be 
active, both in the press at large, and in the rap- 
idly rising online media, including women’s news 
agencies, feminist websites, and personal diaries, 
or weblogs. 
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HOssEIN SHAHIDI 


South Africa 


The South African media landscape is char- 
acterized by constitutionally protected freedom 
of expression, well-developed state, private, and 
community media, vigorous political debate, ter- 
tiary level journalism education, media monitoring 
mechanisms, growing audiences, and significant 
journalism awards and fellowships. There are no 
Muslim presses, though Muslim women are rep- 
resented in all these sectors. Prominent Muslim 
women journalists include Zubeida Jaffer, Nura 
Tape, Nawaal Deane, Khadija Magardie, Nadia 
Davids and Ferial Haffajee, the editor of a lead- 
ing, politically important weekly Johannesburg 
newspaper, the Mail and Guardian. Many Muslim 
women journalists have additional public profiles; 
for instance, Jaffer is a respected political activist, 
memoirist, and political commentator and Davids 
is a scholar and playwright. 

In considering Muslim women, journalism, and 
presses in South Africa, two factors are critical: 
first, the character of Islam in South Africa. Islam 
has a long history in the country. The first Mus- 
lims arrived in the territory as slaves in 1658, and 
played a prominent role in the colonial era, at one 
point forming the majority of the population of the 
Cape. In the contemporary history of the country, 
Muslims also participated visibly in the political 
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struggle against Apartheid (separateness) from 
1948 until the country’s first democratic elections 
in 1994. Therefore, though today they constitute 
a small minority of the total population — under 2 
percent — Muslims are well integrated into South 
Africa and, in proportion to their numbers, well 
represented in the media. A corollary of this is that 
there is no single, cohesive Muslim community in 
the country — issues of “race,” class, and region 
affect the experience of Islam in South Africa. 

Second, the history of racial division that char- 
acterized the media under the political system of 
Apartheid is evident in the media in skewed owner- 
ship, thematic interests, and audience profiles. The 
impact of the political transition to a democracy 
in 1994 was also seen in the media, which started 
to undergo its own transformation of ownership, 
focus, and audience in the 1990s. Progress has 
been fitful and uneven, but nonetheless significant. 
In Cape Town, where a significant proportion 
of South Africa’s Muslims live, Muslim women 
journalists work in the Cape Times and e-tv, the 
national television channel based in the city, and 
the community newspaper sections of Independent 
newspapers. 

The creation in 1996 of a new category of media 
organizations (community media, including Mus- 
lim radio stations), intended to diversify the highly 
concentrated South African media landscape, was 
crucial to creating openings for Muslim women 
journalists. Such community radio stations, among 
them Radio 786 and the Voice of the Cape in Cape 
Town, and the Voice in Johannesburg, produced 
religious programming but also generated sophis- 
ticated discussion programs. Community radio not 
only employed Muslim women journalists such as 
Munadia Karan, the first female news editor at the 
Voice of the Cape radio station, but also gave them 
an opportunity to shape news content and agenda. 
The subsequent ten years of Muslim popular 
media resulted in substantial growth in audiences, 
reshaped concepts of Muslim identity, and broad- 
ened links with both non-Muslim South African 
media and international Muslim media. However, 
Muslim women are not well represented in man- 
agement in any media organizations. 

The new Muslim community radio stations, as 
well as mainstream media that employed Muslim 
women journalists, joined long-running Muslim 
newspapers, distributed largely through mosques 
but supported primarily by advertising, such as 
Muslim Views in Cape Town and al-Qalam in Dur- 
ban. The female journalist Akieda Gabie-Dawood 
has acted as editor of Muslim Views. The universi- 
ties are important sources of informed commentary 
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on Islam, though most columnists in national and 
regional newspapers are male, for instance, Farid 
Esack, Shamil Jeppie, and Naeem Jeenah. Nadia 
Davids’s award-winning column in the Cape Argus 
was an exception. 

There are no Muslim women’s publishing 
presses in South Africa, where cultural industries 
still tend to be dominated by large white-owned 
companies and recently by some black-owned 
media companies. However, compelling books 
dealing with Muslim women’s lives have none- 
theless appeared. Rayda Jacobs’s novel The 
Slave Book (1998) was the first historical novel 
to give sustained attention to the slave-holding 
society in colonial Cape Town from the perspective 
of the slaves. Another prominent Afrikaans com- 
pany, Struik, has recently started Oshun books, an 
imprint to publish women’s writing specifically. 
Among its publications is At Her Feet, the ground- 
breaking play about Muslim women in South Africa 
written by Nadia Davids. 

What role do Muslim women journalists play in 
South Africa? Muslim women journalists are not 
necessarily assigned to cover topics on Islam, nor 
do they automatically write from predictable per- 
spectives. Nonetheless, a human rights culture in 
the news in South Africa, as well as the develop- 
ment of an indigenous media idiom about Islam 
means that representations of Muslim women are 
relatively sensitive and complex compared to those 
in Britain and the United States. Growing discus- 
sion of Islam, the presence of Muslims in political 
parties, and the relatively well-organized Muslim 
civil sphere in South Africa have had an impact 
on changing patterns of representation of Islam. 
Groups like Positive Muslims, an organization 
that deals with HIV/AIDS education, prevention, 
and treatment in the Muslim community, is such 
an example. Nawaal Deane wrote for five years 
on health for the Mail and Guardian, specifically 
the climate of discussion around HIV and AIDS 
in South Africa, a politically important topic in 
the country. Muslim journalists are able to access 
local voices in Muslim communities, and through 
their own journalistic positions, to help craft local 
perspectives that reshape stereotypical views of 
Islam, for instance, Khadija Magardie and Nurene 
Jassiem have both written on the subject of wearing 
the hijab from a South African perspective in the 
Mail and Guardian. 

Religious programming on the state television 
broadcasting service, South African Broadcasting 
Corporation (SABC), reflects the country’s commit- 
ment to diversity, for instance, in programs such as 
Awakenings, on SABC’s Channel 1, which covers 
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Islam and African traditional religion. A broader 
concept of spirituality is found in programs such 
as Free Spirit on SABC’s Channel 3, which features 
items on Muslim women. Artists such as Malika 
Ndlovu have also created spiritually-inspired art 
which has been featured on television, radio, and 
other prominent South African cultural forums. 
The documentary films Tales of the Tukamanies 
by Akiedah Mohammed and MamaAfrika by 
We-aam Davids have appeared on South African 
television. New opportunities for directing docu- 
mentaries and short narrative films on M-Net and 
e-tv, South Africa’s privately owned television 
channels, have allowed Muslim women to produce 
work for broadcast. Feature film making remains 
very expensive and relatively inaccessible, though 
Zulfah Otto-Sallies’s films Raya and Taxi have 
been shown at film festivals. 

Muslim Internet publishing in South Africa tends 
to be small-scale and either online editions of exist- 
ing print publications such as the Annual Review 
of Islam in South Africa, a collection of articles, 
essays, interviews, an important annual bibliogra- 
phy of scholarship on Islam and poetry published 
by the Centre for Contemporary Islam at the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town, or small women’s e-zines 
(Internet periodicals) such as Fito, which carries 
interviews and articles by Muslim women. How- 
ever, the significance of the Internet as a source of 
new audiences means that online Muslim media in 
South Africa is growing. 
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GABEBA BADEROON 


Turkey* 


The media is arguably one of the most “women- 
friendly” sectors in Turkey. Women journalists 
in Turkey have continually increased in number, 
venues of publication, and fields of specialization, 
ranging between print media and broadcast jour- 
nalism. But obstacles remain, as the “glass ceiling” 
in media management leaves women unequally 
represented. 

Women’s entry into media professions predates 
the Republic’s foundation in 1923. Following the 
Young Turk Revolution in 1908, the number of 
women’s magazines grew and a handful of women 
also started writing for various political and liter- 
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ary magazines other than women’s. Halide Edip 
is the most prominent pioneering journalist from 
this period. A political activist and novelist, Edip 
wrote in Turkey until her exile in 1924 and contin- 
ued writing thereafter. Thus, the post-1923 era is 
an outgrowth of this earlier period that gave rise to 
women’s entrance into the field of journalism. 

The young Republic’s reforms in the 1920s and 
1930s encouraged women’s presence in the public 
space but had little effect on women’s journalis- 
tic careers in the male-dominated field. Women’s 
magazines and women journalists actually declined 
when compared to the post-1908 period. Grassroots 
feminism became increasingly subsumed under the 
state’s emerging brand of feminism, which con- 
sidered the women’s movement “unnecessary” as 
Kemalist reforms allegedly provided women with 
all necessary rights. This type of discourse is exem- 
plified in magazines such as Kadin Yolu published 
by Nezihe Muhittin, a prominent journalist and a 
political persona who founded the Women’s Party, 
which later became Turkish Women’s Association. 

During the period 1920-40, a few women authors 
did manage to navigate and influence the tradition- 
ally masculine field, though their political perso- 
nas complicated their journalistic careers. Women 
journalists in this period commonly had upper- 
class backgrounds through either their fathers 
or husbands. They were educated abroad or had 
elite private education. The two most prominent 
were Sabiha Sertel and Suat Dervis who delivered 
remarkably leftist critiques on social problems and 
the new regime for its undemocratic turn, a brave 
stance considering the single party regime’s author- 
itarianism. The cost was high; both were subject to 
repression. 

Sertel was under constant scrutiny from both the 
executive and judiciary because of her critiques of 
the regime and alleged communist propaganda. She 
wrote for the dailies Cumhuriyet and Tan, and mag- 
azines such as Resimli Ay, and was banned twice 
from writing, prosecuted several times, and impris- 
oned once. Her career in Turkey ended in 1945 
when she left the country following the infamous 
“Tan incident” where the Tan printing house — 
partly owned by her husband — was destroyed by 
state operatives in collaboration with a right-wing 
student group. 

Suat Dervis was a pioneer of the interview- 
reporter tradition in Turkey and a columnist for 
dailies such as Son Posta in the 1930s. Asa novelist, 
she also led the way in publishing fiction in serial 
format in daily papers such as Cumburiyet and 
Tan in the 1930s and r94os. Like Sertel, Dervis’s 
leftist politics caused her difficulty. She founded 
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the Association of Revolutionary Women of 
Turkey in 1970, for which she was prosecuted. 

By 1950, the regime’s repressive measures had 
curtailed such political stances; during the war 
years many women had entered the media as trans- 
lators and reporters, rather than columnists or 
editors. This continued throughout the 1950s, 
moving women from home offices to news 
bureaus. Elite educated journalists such as Miiser- 
ref Hekimoglu and Leyla Umar followed Dervis’s 
lead on interview journalism, using their language 
skills to publish interviews while working in for- 
eign news bureaus. A few became columnists, 
like Hekimoglu, originally a reporter at Hayat 
magazine who later became a columnist at Cum- 
huriyet and Aksam, then a co-founder of ANKA 
news agency. 

A new constitution in the 1960s enhanced free- 
dom of speech and spurred a revival in the media 
and demand for women’s magazines such as Hayat 
and Ses. While the majority of authors continued 
to be male, by the late 1960s new faces entered 
into the profession, carving out new genres. These 
women mostly wrote on gendered subjects (home, 
cooking, fashion), arts, travel, and the like. Zeynep 
Oral is one such journalist. She wrote for Cumburi- 
yet, which, since the 1970s, has housed a number of 
prominent women columnists such as Hekimoglu, 
Ipek Calislar, Siikran Somer, and Meral Tamer. 
Tamer started a tradition of women journalists 
writing on the economy, currently followed by 
Funda Ozkan of Radikal and Serpil Yilmaz of Mil- 
liyet. A few women entered other male-dominated 
fields such as sports in the 1970s, for example Gil 
Sdkmen of Diinya, a still-prevalent exception. 

The 1980s was another turning point for women 
in journalism. Women have appeared in growing 
numbers in the newly emerging media towers, or 
“plazas,” following the relocation of the media sec- 
tor from Babiali where the it had been hosted since 
the nineteenth century. Women’s magazines have 
expanded, with a variety of viewpoints, a diversity 
reflected by, for example, Kadinca and Pazartesi. 
The feminist movement of the 1980s influenced 
these magazines’ discourses in different ways. 
Kadinca, dating back to 1978, was instrumental in 
shaping a “new woman” identity: individualistic, 
emancipated, professional, and eager to enjoy life 
(Kirca 2000). Duygu Asena, Kadinca’s chief editor, 
also edited other women’s and youth magazines 
such as Bella and Kim. Her public persona of chal- 
lenging conventional norms and her controversial 
book Woman Has No Name, have helped further 
her career and that of others publishing in similar 
venues. 
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Within the diversification of the 1980s, Islamist 
women’s magazines also emerged, paralleling the 
up-and-coming Islamist movement. Kadin ve Aile, 
Bizim Aile, and Mektup all started publishing in 
the second half of the 1980s, each aligning with a 
certain religious order and achieving considerable 
readership. Focusing on subjects such as mother- 
hood, matrimony, and leading an Islamic way of 
life, these magazines opened venues for religiously 
conservative women journalists and played an 
important role in women’s socialization in those 
circles regarding readership as well as authorship 
(Arat 1995). 

In the 1990s, several feminist magazines ap- 
peared, for example Pazartesi, Feminist, Kaktiis, 
Mavi Corap, Eksik Etek, and Rosa, whose distri- 
bution was limited to Istanbul, except for Pazar- 
tesi which was distributed nationally. They were 
managed and published by women independent 
of the media conglomerates and provided a plat- 
form for a feminist dialogue. Authors in these femi- 
nist magazines, such as Ayse Diizkan and Gilnur 
Savran, usually rejected the title “journalist” to 
refrain from constructing a hierarchy between the 
author and audience (Kéker 1997). Women’s jour- 
nals in languages besides Turkish also appeared in 
the 1990s, such as the Kurdish women’s magazines 
Feminist Roza and Jujin. 

Since the 1980s, both authorship and forms of 
media have diversified. The plethora of women’s 
magazines has been reflected in the growing num- 
ber of women journalists. In the 1990s, media 
conglomerates obtained rights to publish Western 
magazines such as Cosmopolitan and Marie Claire. 
Women constitute a majority of the staff of these 
magazines, including the editorial board. Between 
1928 (signifying the transition to Latin alpha- 
bet) and 1996, a total of 195 women’s magazines 
appeared; most were published in Istanbul and 
owned by men (Davaz-Mardin 1997). 

Major newspapers’ weekend and women’s sup- 
plements (also gendered subjects such as house- 
keeping and cooking) increasingly employ women 
including chief and managing editors such as Ipek 
Calislar of Cumburiyet’s weekend edition. Colum- 
nists such as Ayse Arman of Hiirriyet’s weekend 
edition and popular writers of the interview genre 
have also gained notoriety, publishing bold com- 
mentaries on relationships, marriage, and sexual- 
ity. The so-called “Ayse Arman phenomenon” 
signifies the popularity of these younger-generation 
pop-journalists and the allure of their individual- 
istic discourses on freedom and sexuality. 

Columnists at major dailies have also increased 
and expanded their specializations, though less 
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so than at the weekend editions. Some prominent 
contemporary columnists—some of whom have pen- 
etrated into male-dominated fields such as politics — 
are Zeynep Atikkan and Ferai Ting of Hiirriyet and 
Nuray Mert of Radikal. 

Although women are present in almost all media 
outlets in Turkey today, they are strikingly under- 
represented in the top managerial/editorial posi- 
tions. According to Somersan (1997), there are 
0.85 women managerial editors per newspaper — 
excluding their gendered supplements — only 17 
female editors as opposed to 331 men in the leading 
20 newspapers. Only a limited number of women 
journalists have held upper management/editorial 
positions. One of them is Nurcan Akad, a former 
managing editor of Hiirriyet, who later became the 
executive editor at Aksam. 

Within the ranks of recently burgeoning Islamist 
media, there are no women holding top editorial 
positions. Nevertheless, family and women’s pages 
are usually managed by women in the dailies like 
Zaman, where Sirin Kabak¢1 manages women’s 
and family pages. Ayse Bohiirler is another journal- 
ist who has taken editorial positions in women’s 
and family sections of the Islamist media, also 
including television. 

The rise of private television in the 1990s opened 
more space for women journalists, some working 
in print media and television owned by the same 
media conglomerate. As Kanetti (2002) argues, “the 
media pie has grown, but women still take a small 
slice which, then, gives rise to considerable compe- 
tition between journalists.” The space opened by 
new outlets only perpetuated the existing unequal 
pattern, as the gendered division of labor persists: 
men in charge of “serious” news; women restricted 
to “gendered” fields, proving the “gendered” state 
of the Turkish media (Somersan 1997). 

Though their representation is low in editorial/ 
managerial positions, there are women “bosses” 
in the media. Berin Nadi took ownership of Cum- 
huriyet following her husband’s death; Nazli Ilicak 
owned Terciiman, Diinden Bugiine Terctiman with 
her former husband; and Vuslat Dogan Sabanc1 and 
Arzuhan Yanardag are high-level executives at Mil- 
liyet and Kanal D, owned by their father’s media 
conglomerate, Turkey’s largest. There is a trend of 
women pursuing their fathers or husbands in their 
media careers and this pattern is also observed 
among writers in Turkish media. 


Note 

* The author would like to thank Eser Kéker, Suheyla 
Kirca, Jennifer Petzen, Joseph Shaughnessy, and Semra 
Somersan for their generous help. 
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IsiK OZEL 


Western Europe 


European Islam has many faces. It is practiced 
principally by people of Maghribi, Sub-Saharan 
African, Turkish, Middle Eastern, Indo-Pakistani, 
Malaysian, and Indonesian origin as well as by 
converts. The roles and the degree of involve- 
ment of Muslim individuals active in civil society 
and the media vary from one place to the next, 
changing according to the institutional settings 
of the country of residence and the resulting con- 
straints or opportunities. There is no single model 
for the manifestation of Islam and its influence 
in European societies. Muslims living in France — 
the largest group in Europe - are struggling to 
establish representational structures, whatever 
form these might take, within the secular state. 
On the other hand, Great Britain’s multicultural 
policies have facilitated the public embrace of a 
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new religious identity. Germany has followed yet 
another approach, for example granting its Alevi 
minority the institutional status of a public rights 
corporation at the regional governing level. 

“Muslim media” refers to written media — includ- 
ing online — as well as radio and, when applicable, 
television programs targeted at the Muslim com- 
munity. Muslim media are present in Great Brit- 
ain more than in any other country in Europe. The 
written press, represented by the Muslim News, 
Q-News, Trends, Crescent International, and 
Impact International, among other publications, 
as well as the media committees of Muslim asso- 
ciations including those of the Muslim Council of 
Britain and the Forum Against Islamophobia and 
Racism have become skilled and demanding discus- 
sion partners, who apply significant pressure on the 
British authorities. As is the case in other countries, 
for example Germany’s Islamische Zeitung, con- 
verts play an important, and sometimes decisive, 
role. 


ACCESS TO PRODUCTION AND 

MANAGEMENT POSITIONS 

Muslim women now have access to prominent 
roles as heads of magazines and associations or as 
conference organizers. Sarah Joseph was the first 
woman to become editor-in-chief of a Muslim 
magazine in Great Britain. She converted to Islam 
at the age of 16 and studied religion at university 
on a scholarship provided by the King Faysal/ 
Prince of Wales Chevening Foundation. After her 
experience at the helm of Trends in the second 
half of the 1990s, she reoriented her career toward 
consulting in Islamic affairs and the teaching of 
training courses. However, she is still a presence 
in the media, with appearances on televized pro- 
grams such as Panorama and Jonathan Dimbleby. 
Other pioneers include Sara Kahn, the president 
of the Young Muslim Sisters, and Rehana Sadiq, 
who played a key role in the creation of the female 
branch of Young Muslims UK at the end of the 
1980s, and then became an active member of the 
Islamic Society of Britain, a lobbying group asso- 
ciated with Muslim media organizations, which 
broadcasts on the Internet. 

Since then, other young women in Great Britain 
have risen to production and management posi- 
tions. Shagufta Yaqub was only 24 years old in 
2000 when she became the editor in chief of O- 
News, a news and analysis monthly magazine dis- 
tributed mainly in Great Britain but also in some 
parts of the United States (especially since Septem- 
ber 2001), as well as in Canada, South Africa, and 
some Middle Eastern countries. In 2004, she was 
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replaced by Fareena Alam, another recent univer- 
sity graduate. Such young women often come from 
families who immigrated in the 1960s and 1970s. 
Most of them say they have “rediscovered” faith 
during their adolescence or in the transition to 
adulthood. Their religious commitment is intellec- 
tualized and their Islamic practice is reinterpreted. 
Particularly telling is the case of young British 
women who grew up in families where the practice 
of Islam was not always common and who started 
to wear the veil as adults, sometimes after a stay ina 
Muslim country in the Middle East or the Maghrib. 
In a Western context and in a country where Islam 
is not the religion of the majority, the decision to 
wear the veil is an especially strong statement. 
Some of these young women explain their wearing 
of the veil in terms of a personal quest for spiritual- 
ity, others as proof of their political engagement 
in a world where they consider Islam threatened, 
and for some, both reasons are equally relevant. 
Other young women active in the Muslim media 
came from families who were more religious and 
they benefited from this spiritual heritage or, more 
simply, from the religious values and morals passed 
on to them from their parents. Although these 
women reinvent and adapt religious practices, their 
personal development does not constitute a redis- 
covery of their faith. 

The role of young women in the Muslim media 
in other European countries is also worth noting, 
despite a more recent and limited development. 
In France, several Internet sites were launched 
in the first years of the twenty-first century (for 
example <www.oumma.com>, <www.saphirnet. 
info>, <www.aslim-taslam.com>), and Hawwa, a 
print magazine specifically targeting young Mus- 
lim women was founded in 2000. Its staff, mostly 
female, are directed by Dora Mabrouk, a young 
woman of Maghribi heritage. In Germany, a group 
of Muslim women, the Netzwerk fiir muslimische 
Frauen e. V., started Huda magazine, available 
online at <www.huda.de>. 

In each case, a personal connection to Islam has 
influenced Muslim women’s professional orienta- 
tion. While some mention the difficulties they have 
faced finding a place in the mainstream media, 
their strong commitment to and participation in 
the Muslim media is the result of a personal choice 
closely tied to their religious activism. This choice 
does not prevent them from occasionally contrib- 
uting to the mainstream media, particularly since 
11 September 2001. These contributions are con- 
sidered complementary to their involvement in the 
Muslim media, and at the same time, serve both 
pedagogical (presenting information about Islam) 
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and advertising purposes (by providing exposure to 
Muslim media). 


FEMININITY, FEMINISM, AND ISLAM 

The recent rise in influence of young Muslim 
women who hold an increasingly large number of 
management positions and have, asa result, emerged 
on the public scene has numerous implications in 
the realm of social relations between the sexes. A 
sort of “Islamist feminism” was born in the 1980s 
and 1990s, promoted by educated urban women 
who sometimes went as far as contesting the male 
monopoly of the defense and practice of Islam — 
a phenomenon that had international manifesta- 
tions (Géle 1993, Abdelkhah 1998). These young 
women are fighting for a new and theorized prac- 
tice of Islam. Their adherence to Islam is often a 
reaction to that of their parents, which they view as 
an archaic form of religion, where simply belong- 
ing to the group motivates and justifies the adher- 
ence. It is also a reaction against a sexist reading 
of Islam. These “new Islamist women intellectuals” 
often possess a university degree and experience 
their faith as a means of self-affirmation. This phe- 
nomenon, documented elsewhere (Weibel 2000, 
Amiraux 2001, Rigoni 2001), is confirmed in the 
Muslim media. 

This trend, in which femininity and feminism 
are intertwined, is particularly apparent in several 
publications of the Muslim press in Great Britain. 
When Fuad Nahdi left the reins of O-News, which 
he had founded, to Shagufta Yaqub, the magazine 
transformed under her direction, with an added 
emphasis on its aesthetics as well as the creation 
of new sections, including a page devoted to chil- 
dren’s books, another one on singles issues, and yet 
another addressing marital problems. Women’s 
concerns and the medical aspects of sexuality are 
no longer taboo: for the first time since the end of 
the 1990s, a number of Muslim magazines such as 
Q-News in Great Britain and Hawwa in France 
address questions pertaining to contraception, 
infertility, and the like. Likewise, the general theme 
of interpersonal relationships between men and 
women is discussed with greater regularity. Clas- 
sified advertisements have started to appear in the 
print media as well as on the Internet sites of some 
Muslim organizations, such as the Islamic Society 
of Britain, in which single and divorced Muslims, 
converts included, look for their soul mates within 
the shelter of their common faith. 

Whether the young professional women who 
work for Muslim media outlets are converts, have 
rediscovered their religion, or have grown up in the 
faith, they dream of a “purer Islam”: a version of 
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Islam that they deem original, unencumbered by 
some of the constraints of patriarchal societies or 
by cultural deviations that mar its universalist mis- 
sion. Their discourse sometimes evokes the nostal- 
gia of an Islam of the past that they represent as 
egalitarian between men and women. Veiled or not, 
they are fighting for a redefinition of the “Muslim 
female identity,” with a shift of emphasis from the 
object (Islam) to the subject (themselves as individ- 
uals). For them, changes will be brought about by 
individuals and not by groups or the system. They 
strive to rid themselves of the image of traditional 
femininity, in order to acquire a social identity. 
These young, religiously active, urban women no 
longer look to Islam as a promise of a collectively 
egalitarian way of life, but rather as a means to 
attain personal and individual affirmation or even 
liberation. 
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ISABELLE RIGONI 


Zanzibar and Tanzania 


Zanzibar is a semi-autonomous part of Tanza- 
nia and consists of two main islands, Unguja and 
Pemba, in the Indian Ocean; it is part of the larger 
Swahili Coast. The majority of its approximately 
t million inhabitants are Sunni Muslims. The 
nation of Tanzania was created in 1964 when 
the former mainland protectorate of Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar united. Mainland Tanzania has the 
largest Muslim population. Kiswahili is the national 
language. 

Zanzibar has a long media history, with its print 
press starting in 1888 and broadcast media in the 
late 1930s. It is arguably the first East African coun- 
try to have a female news broadcaster and has had 
many women media pioneers, including women 
working in the early Kiswahili broadcasting ser- 
vices of international companies such as Radio 
Cairo, the British Broadcasting Corporation, and 
Deutsche Welle. Zeyana Seif and Sanura Sheiksy 
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are well known personalities locally and interna- 
tionally. These women entered the field at a time 
of significant political developments in the region, 
especially the assertion of local political autonomy, 
a process to which they contributed while giving 
visibility to this career choice. 

Women worked in radio within the first few years 
of its establishment, initially as announcers and 
later as technicians and managers. Local Zanzibari 
women who were employed in the radio during 
colonial times were mostly of Arab or Comorian 
heritage, reflecting their privileged social status 
and educational opportunities. During this period, 
women were frequently called upon as authorities 
in a variety of fields, including religious program- 
ming, Taarab music, cooking, social issues, and 
poetry. After the revolution in 1964 there were 
deliberate attempts to “Africanize” government 
services, which resulted in the successful integra- 
tion of radio. Nevertheless, it took a while before 
women in the isles assumed leadership positions 
in radio management and, despite its privileged 
history, women in Zanzibar still lag behind their 
counterparts on the mainland. 

In mainland Tanzania women were initially 
employed on a part-time basis. In the early days 
of Sauti ya Dar es Salaam (Voice of Dar es Salaam) 
women featured in radio plays or read greetings 
and requests from listeners. The majority of these 
women (including Mwalima Amina Mohammed, 
Flora Mgone, and Victoria H. Mandawa) were 
teachers. In the mid-1950s, Khadija Said Salmin 
became the first woman to be employed by Sauti ya 
Tanganyika (Voice of Tanganyika) on a full-time 
basis but she was only hired after she was put on 
the air on a trial basis to see how the public would 
respond to a woman’s voice. Despite her great pop- 
ularity it was some time before more women were 
employed because the colonial administration was 
reluctant to hire women. Preference was initially 
given to women from coastal areas with a mastery 
of spoken Kiswahili; additionally, a background in 
education was favored for a career in broadcasting. 
As was the case in Zanzibar, women often served 
as local experts on social and religious matters. 
Women’s employment in the media drastically 
increased overall after independence. 

Despite some preliminary reluctance, a number 
of women announcers were taken abroad in the 
early 1960s for short training courses, establishing 
a precedent for overseas studies. Where they went 
tended to reveal political ties: most broadcasters 
from Zanzibar went to Eastern Europe and most 
broadcasters from the mainland went to Western 
Europe. Whereas both Britain and Germany had 
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former colonial links with the new nation, asso- 
ciation with Soviet Bloc countries was also logical 
given Zanzibar’s Marxist and Tanzania’s socialist 
orientations. Importantly, this exposure further 
promoted the ideals of gender equality and social 
activism and counteracted colonial notions of Vic- 
torian womanhood. Female students in foreign uni- 
versities also filled in as part-time announcers. 

Television was introduced in Zanzibar in 1973 
in order to support its mass education campaign. 
While women’s work in television was expected to 
reflect their gender roles, especially in producing 
women’s and children’s programs, they were also 
active participants in more mainstream program- 
ming, fulfilling the functions of floor managers, 
announcers, editors, and news readers. Women 
also worked behind the scenes as technicians, cam- 
erawomen, and graphic designers. Television on 
the mainland was introduced much later, in 1994. 
For a long time, therefore, the radio was the main 
medium for information in Tanzania. However, 
Tanzania was among the first countries to intro- 
duce a legal framework for licensing private radio 
and television services and, since the mid-1990s, 
phenomenal growth has occurred. Privately owned 
television stations first began on the mainland with 
the support of women from the broadcasting sec- 
tor. For example, Asma Bassafar was instrumen- 
tal in assembling the crew and announcers that 
launched ITV (Independent Television Ltd.) while 
Anne Idrissu headed programs at DTV (Dar es 
Salaam Television). 

Despite their many achievements, women’s 
representation in the leadership of media institu- 
tions has remained disproportionately low, partly 
due to their limited education. While radio at its 
inception employed women who by local standards 
were considered educated, very little was done sub- 
sequently to upgrade the academic credentials of 
women broadcasters. A number of veteran female 
broadcasters admit that they were complicit in this 
since most were content with the fact they were 
popular personalities, an achievement beyond 
their wildest imagination. It therefore took a while 
before they actively sought further skills and rec- 
ognition. Whereas both men and women with 
comparable education were employed in the early 
years, traditional attitudes and outright gender bias 
ensured that men were given greater opportunities — 
including academic ones — to advance themselves, 
facilitating their assumption of leadership roles in 
nationally-owned radio. Yet some women have 
managed to rise up in the ranks of government 
broadcasting services by virtue of their experience 
as well as through political support. In Zanzibar, 
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Tatu Ally became the first woman director of 
Information and Broadcasting in 1981. Before her 
retirement, Mariam Hamdani was the highest- 
ranking female journalist working in government. 
She served as Deputy Permanent Secretary for both 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and 
of Youth and Tourism. 

Recent economic, political, and media liber- 
alization has challenged women to move beyond 
the traditional media to explore new opportuni- 
ties; thus, a number of women broadcasters are 
venturing into other fields using their experience 
and popularity to build careers or to gain popular 
support. On the mainland, veteran radio journalist 
Edda Sanga served as the acting director for RTD 
(Radio Tanzania Dar es Salaam) for two years 
before it merged with TVT (Televisheni ya Taifa), 
while Joyce Mhaville, who trained in the former 
Soviet Union in print journalism, is the managing 
director of ITV and Radio One, the biggest private 
audiovisual media institution in Tanzania. During 
Tanzania’s post-socialist economic liberalization 
transition of the 1980s, Violet Maro was the first 
woman broadcaster to be employed by a private 
firm as a publicist; other female broadcasters have 
also found careers in public relations and market- 
ing for private firms. Women journalists Kijakazi 
Kiyelula, Tatu Ally, and Fatma Abeid went into 
politics where, backed by the powerful women’s 
wing of the party, they secured parliamentary seats 
and served in government. Sarah Dumba, Halima 
Kihemba, and recently Betty Mkwasa serve as dis- 
trict commissioners. This trend continued in the 
2005 general elections where even more women 
broadcasters entered politics, mostly under the aus- 
pices of the ruling party’s youth or women’s wings, 
including Shy-Rose Bhanji and Amina Chifupa. 

In spite of their long involvement in national 
media, women have struggled with ongoing gen- 
der oppression, including the prevalence of sexual 
harassment by superiors, negative attitudes toward 
them and their abilities — which limit opportunities 
for advancement — and family and health concerns, 
especially for married women. In some cases, jeal- 
ous husbands refusing them permission to appear 
in public or to fulfill work-related duties have held 
women back. Their lower educational levels result 
in women receiving lower pay. Moreover, safety 
is a concern considering the long hours and late 
shifts that the work demands, especially problems 
with public transportation that expose women to 
harassment and physical harm. 

Professional women have organized themselves 
to respond to some of the challenges they face in the 
media industry. TAMWA, the Tanzanian Media 
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Women’s Association, was established in 1987 with 
a dual agenda: to represent the interest of women 
journalists and to give visibility to women and 
women’s issues in mainstream as well as alternative 
media (see <www.tamwa.org>). In this regard, the 
advocacy role of women journalists was amplified 
as they began incorporating global concerns in local 
advocacy agendas by addressing taboo subjects 
such as rape, domestic and sexual violence, as well 
as the killings of old women accused of witchcraft. 
This concerted advocacy using the media led to the 
amendment of the Penal Code in 1998. Zanzibar 
Media Women (ZAMEW) was formed in 2004 
with objectives similar to TAMWA’s. Women have 
also sought to influence mainstream media orga- 
nizations’ policies and practices via advocacy and 
training of media personnel. 

The twenty-first century and the promises of 
a modernizing media pose great challenges to 
women, especially those who work in the industry. 
Women in Zanzibar and Tanzania have historically 
used the broadcast media as an effective channel 
for advocacy, particular by promoting literacy and 
social development programs. Yet presently, anti- 
women forces in the form of commercial interests 
and conservative religious groups dominate the air- 
waves. Over half of new radio stations operating 
in Tanzania are owned by religious organizations 
that preach a conservative message and promote 
traditional gender roles. Commercial stations offer 
no better with women becoming objects of capital- 
ist exploitation, a trend that continues in emerging 
media such as cell phones, the Internet, and virtual 
television, and threatens to eclipse women’s voices 
and presence. 
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SALMA MAOULIDI 


Arts: World Music 


Overview 


The performance of music and, in particular, that 
by women in Islamic communities has been contin- 
uously contentious throughout the history of Islam. 
Yet, no age or region of the Islamic world has been 
without either music or Muslim women performing 
to appreciative audiences. Instead of employing a 
geographical approach for the discussion of music 
performed by Muslim women around the world, 
this entry employs a taxonomy of the multiple 
functions of music found in Islamic communities 
around the world. The taxonomy provides a struc- 
ture with which to understand the multiple roles of 
Muslim women as performers of music today and 
in the past. 

The pitched recitation of the holy Quran-qir@a- 
has been heard throughout the vast reaches of 
the Muslim world for more than fourteen centu- 
ries with only modest variations due to individual 
and regional style. Like the adhdn (call to prayer) 
and the tahlil/talbiyya (chants of pilgrimage, hdjj), 
the performance of qiraa has been carefully hus- 
banded, with numerous works written over the 
centuries to prevent the assimilation of indigenous 
or local musical habits and styles into the sound 
that is generally understood to be iconic of the prac- 
tice of Islam itself. With the exception of the chants 
used for pilgrimage, it is rare to hear Quranic and 
other types of religious cantillation performed by 
Muslim women in public. The recitation of religious 
chant is performed almost exclusively by Muslim 
men. It should be noted that the performance of 
Islamic religious chant, and many other perfor- 
mance genres accepted as legitimate within Islam, is 
not considered music by Muslims. The generalized 
term for organized sound is handasa al-sawt, best 
translated as the “art of sound.” In Arabic, the term 
most related to the English word “music” is musiqa 
and tends to refer to music genres that are consid- 
ered controversial or even forbidden (baram). 

Beyond the basic patriarchal structure of Islam 
itself, the fact that women almost never perform reli- 
gious chant in public is tangentially related to what 
might best be described as the “problem” of music 
in Islamic society. While no society is monolithic in 
its perspectives, the antagonism between music and 
morality is particularly well-developed and articu- 
lated in Islamic discourse across the world. Music is 


obviously appreciated and nurtured in most Islamic 
societies, as is demonstrated by the many highly 
developed art musics and the much-loved popu- 
lar genres and stars found throughout the Islamic 
world. Yet, music is simultaneously reviled as dan- 
gerous and despicable by some in many of those 
same places. The practice of, and pleasure gener- 
ated by, music has fostered the production of reams 
of polemical writings and opprobrium of varying 
degree for performers and listeners alike over the 
centuries. Islamic commentators through the ages 
have regularly noted that because of the visual and 
aural pleasures involved, musical performance by 
people of either gender tends to be associated with 
a relaxing of morals. This loosening of morals, it 
is observed, often causes a breakdown in proper 
public demeanor of both the listeners and the per- 
formers, either spiritually or in an embodied way. 
A breakdown of proper demeanor, in turn, disrupts 
the proper relationship of the individual to society 
and to Islam itself. When women are involved in 
performance, it is commonly assumed that they 
themselves are not pious. Indeed, their presence in 
the company of men outside their own families, in 
particular, is cause enough to justify this castiga- 
tion. This is especially true in communities where 
purdah of any degree is the norm, irrespective of 
how the female performers themselves perceive and 
enact their own piousness and morality. Male per- 
formers are not immune to castigation and oppro- 
brium but they do not contest as many cultural and 
religious mores when they perform; thus the net 
effect on their position in society is not as severe, in 
general, as it is for female performers. 

The separation of women from general society 
was present in varying degrees in Islamic areas 
long before Islam began. But Islam’s doctrinal 
embrace of this separation has served to articulate 
and enhance the “difference” of women from gen- 
eral — read male — Islamic society. The definition 
of women as “other” to male public society gener- 
ates conditions whereby Muslim women must con- 
stantly reconfirm and actively demonstrate both 
their adherence to and acceptance of the restric- 
tions that make them “other” within society or risk 
the perception of impropriety for themselves and 
their family. Although there are real differences 
between Islamic societies with respect to the issues 
of women and performance, it is reasonable to say 
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that a basic assumption about female performers 
in Islamic communities is that they are immoral to 
some degree. Whatever their lived reality, female 
performers of any sort merge at some level in the 
public imagination with courtesans, prostitution, 
and other kinds of public and private entertainment 
found in different Islamic communities at various 
times in history. 


TAXONOMY OF MUSICAL GENRES 

Lois Ibsen al Faruqi, scholar of Islam and music 
among other things, has sorted through the dis- 
course on music in Islamic societies and outlined 
some of the methodological pitfalls that have 
encumbered research into music in Islamic societ- 
ies (Ibsen al Faruqi 1985). Instead of attempting 
to juggle the wide-ranging perspectives recounted 
in innumerable opinions, polemical and otherwise, 
Ibsen al Faruqi argues that we need to use sources 
and interpretations that the majority of Muslims 
would recognize as authoritative. The Qur'an and 
the sunna of the Prophet Muhammad as explicated 
in the hadith are the logical beginning. Ibsen al 
Faruqi warns against using anything other than 
those sources that are considered hadith mutawa 
tir — those hadith reported by large numbers of 
people at one time and then consecutively over suc- 
ceeding generations, such that it would be impossible 
for them all to agree to a lie. To use other sources 
weakens the authority of an argument and yet, 
Ibsen al Faruqi notes, this is precisely the mistake 
that many of the polemicists, both for and against 
music, have committed. Another common problem 
for the perception of music in society occurs when 
authors attribute to musical activities the charac- 
teristics of non-musical activities with which some 
music is occasionally associated. Ibsen al Faruqi 
argues strongly that the condemnation of specific 
cultural and private practices at which music may 
be heard should not result in the condemnation of 
all music or even of the music that may be heard 
to accompany those practices but also in other less 
compromising situations. 

Ibsen al Faruqi derives a taxonomy of music 
genres based on function and organized in a hier- 
archy determined by perceived relative legitimacy. 
Her continuum ranges from most legitimate or 
halal through controversial to illegitimate or haram 
as determined in Islamic law, based on tracts and 
opinions that are generally accepted by most Mus- 
lims. The taxonomy is useful in a discussion of 
Islamic women performing music. It allows us to 
see that while Islamic women do perform music 
(handasa al-sawt) that is considered legitimate 
and is therefore valuable within the hierarchy, 
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they do not usually perform the genres considered 
most legitimate, Quranic and other forms of reli- 
gious chant. Additionally, although there is not an 
absolute linear relationship, the further down 
the taxonomy — toward music that is considered 
baradm — one looks, the more likely it is that women 
may be the performers. There is, thus, a conver- 
gence of women and illegitimate music at the end 
of the continuum representing the hierarchy of 
cultural valuation and legitimacy of music genres. 


Hierarchy of handasa al-sawt (the art of sound) 


NOon-MUSIOA, HALAL OR MOST LEGITIMATE 
Quranic Chant 

qgira’a) 

Religious Chants 

adhan, tahlilltalbiyya, takbirat, madih, tasbih, and 

tabmid) 

Chanted Poetry with Noble Themes 

shi) 

Family and Celebration Music 

lullabies, wedding songs, women’s music) 

Occupational Music 

caravan chants, shepherd’s songs, work songs) 

Military Music 

tabl khana) 

MUSIQA 

Vocal and Instrumental Improvisations 

layali, dvaz, taqasim, istikhbar, etc.) 


Musa, MAKRUH OR CONTROVERSIAL 

Serious Metered Songs 

dawr, muwashshah, tasnif, etc.) 

Instrumental Music 

bashraf, d@ira, sam@i, dulab) 

Music related to pre-Islamic or non-Islamic origins 


HARAM OR ILLEGITIMATE 
Sensuous music associated with unacceptable con- 
texts 


(Adapted from Ibsen al Faruqi 1985.) 


UNDERSTANDING THE TAXONOMY 

There are many genres of handasa al-sawt that 
are considered halal or legitimate, including genres 
performed by both men and women. All of these 
genres fall in the non-msigd range. The dotted 
line that separates non-muisiqd from musigd genres 
signifies a shift from music with a clear religious 
and/or cultural function to music intended pri- 
marily as art or entertainment. The improvisatory 
and unmetered vocal and instrumental genres are 
classified as miisiqa because they are generally 
not associated with any particular cultural func- 
tion except the entertainment of an audience. Yet, 
these genres are still considered to be legitimate 
because of the distinct performance and music- 
theoretical connections between them and Quranic 
and other religious chant. Once music is organized 
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by a steady beat or meter of any kind, be it vocal 
or instrumental, it is immediately considered to be 
controversial. The perceived problem with a steady 
pulse is that it is liable to encourage physical expres- 
sion of the sound, which, from some perspectives, 
may in turn disrupt the correct moral rectitude of 
both the performers and the audience. 


SUFI WORSHIP, MUSIC WITH A STEADY 

PULSE, AND FEMALE MYSTICS 

While there are many metered musics that are 
highly valued within the Islamic communities that 
create them, from a broader, doctrinal perspective 
these musics are all suspect to some degree. The 
general prohibition on listening and movement 
to metered sound renders as illegitimate, to some 
degree, much of the music used by followers of 
Sufi Islam in their personal and group worship. 
Sufi Muslims often perform group movement to 
the melodic recitation of mystical poetry and the 
recitation of the names of Allah (dhikr). These 
recitations may or may not employ melodic musi- 
cal accompaniment but they always require some 
kind of steady pulse to organize the movements and 
words of the worshipers. The occasionally extreme 
physical responses of Sufi worshipers, some of 
whom may go into trance as a method to attain 
nearness to Allah, are not always appreciated by 
followers of other kinds of Islam. It is likely that at 
least some of the polemical discourse on the use and 
limited legitimacy of music in Islamic societies has 
been generated over the centuries by differences in 
religious practice between Sufi and non-Sufi Mus- 
lims. (For instance, some Wahhabi Muslims do not 
recognize Sufis as true Muslims.) 

During the early years of Islam women partici- 
pated fully in public worship and prayer, although 
even then there were restrictions on physical appear- 
ance such as a prohibition on wearing perfume and 
ornaments to the place of worship. Efforts were 
made early on, however, to restrict women’s pres- 
ence both in public and in public religious ritual. 
Many smaller historical and contemporary mosques 
have no room allocated for women who wish to 
pray, although most larger mosques do reserve 
some such space. Women were thus physically and 
philosophically prevented from serving as imam or 
functioning in other leadership roles within Islam, 
except in the female-only congregations that were 
formed inside large harems. 

As the less restrictive Sufi forms of Islam devel- 
oped in the eighth and ninth centuries and beyond, 
however, women seized opportunities to participate 
in ritual practice. Women regularly became Sufi 
mystics, writing and performing poetry and music 
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as well as functioning in leadership positions. In 
fact, it was Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya (98-184/717-801) 
from Basra, Iraq, who first expressed the relation- 
ship with the divine in a language we have come to 
recognize as specifically Sufi by referring to God 
as the Beloved. In one study of performers of Sufi 
ritual, Shemeem Abbas (2002) examines the role 
of female singers in India and Pakistan and of male 
singers singing the words of female characters. She 
demonstrates the importance of the female voice 
in Sufism through analysis that links historical and 
contemporary Sufi practice with the many female 
mystics and poets, descendants of Muhammad, 
who brought Sufism to South Asia. Her study 
presents performers, such as Abida Parvin, who 
regularly sing Sufiana Kalam (mystical poetry), in 
three or four vernacular languages as well as the 
Hindi, Urdu, Persian, and Arabic commonly used 
by men in singing the more elitist gawwali. The use 
of vernacular languages means that the female per- 
formers, possessing varying degrees of formal edu- 
cation, have grassroots appeal that reaches beyond 
the musical and linguistic tastes of the urban elite, 
effectively spreading Sufism and appreciation for 
Sufiana Kalam and female ritual specialists through- 
out South Asia. 


FAMILY AND CELEBRATION GENRES: 

CONSTRUCTING GENDER THROUGH 

WEDDING SONGS 

It is in the categories of family and celebration 
music that most Muslim women participate in 
the musical world of their communities. Women 
actively participate in music for weddings, lamen- 
tation, birth commemoration, healing, and harvest 
in Muslim communities around the world. Often 
referred to as women’s music, these kinds of genres 
are considered legitimate and are often viewed as 
essential to the successful outcome of a celebration. 
In many communities where there is an importance 
placed on music, there are performance genres that 
are specifically associated with each gender. The 
gendering of the genres is significant and, tradi- 
tionally, members of the opposite sex may even be 
nominally forbidden from hearing the music. Jane 
Sugarman (1997) describes the wedding and court- 
ship music of women and men amongst Prespa 
Albanians, both in Albania and in diaspora. Some 
of the songs sung by the mother of the bride are 
similar to those sung for mourning the death of a 
loved one, articulating a parallel sense of loss for 
the daughter as she prepares to move away from 
the home of her youth and her parents. Other 
songs tease the girl who will be married or teach 
her how to behave appropriately in the house of 
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her new family. The songs men sing at weddings 
describe heroism and often recount historical 
events. Sugarman notes that the highly ornamen- 
ted and rhythmic irregularity of the men’s songs 
contrasts with the less-ornamented, steady-pulsed 
style of the female songs and her cultural analy- 
sis suggests that gender differences in melodic style 
are an aural representation of appropriate public 
behavior for men and women in Prespa Albanian 
culture. Her work with Prespa people outside Alba- 
nia reveals the gendered restrictions to be relaxing 
somewhat in both musical performance and per- 
sonal comportment. 

In Morocco, amongst the Riffian Berbers, young 
unmarried girls regularly sing songs in the evenings 
before weddings. At the event, the girls rise and, 
in groups of four, dance and sing in front of the 
whole community. Their dancing is subdued at first 
but gradually becomes more suggestive and sexu- 
ally energized. The girls compose their own songs 
and verses, using the opportunity to criticize their 
communities, social situations, the immigration of 
young Berber men to Europe, and even the Moroc- 
can government, as well as airing their opinions on 
various marriage matches — their own and others — 
that may be planned. In her research Terri Brint 
Joseph (2003) observed that these girls are the only 
social group in the community that ever has the 
option of speaking directly on such topics in a pub- 
lic forum. When she asked community members 
about the apparent dissonance of unmarried girls 
dancing suggestively while simultaneously critiqu- 
ing their communities, many replied that it was the 
girls’ only chance to effect some control over the 
decisions that will ultimately determine the courses 
of their lives and observers deemed it an important 
part of the Berber marriage rituals and a confirma- 
tion of Berber gender relations. 


OCCUPATIONAL AND MILITARY GENRES: 

PRAJURIT ESTRI IN CENTRAL JAVA 

There is little documentation of occupational 
songs sung by women, although there is no doubt 
that women in most cultures sing while perform- 
ing repetitive labor or in their daily activities such 
as soothing babies and children with lullabies. Of 
the occupational music traditions that do exist 
among women in Muslim communities, such as 
Hausa yam-pounding songs, many could also be 
classified in the category of music related to pre- or 
non-Islamic origins, as there is no clear evidence of 
the relationship of many of these musics to Islam 
in particular, only that Muslim women are per- 
forming the music. Occupational songs are often 
performed alone or within same-sex groups and, as 
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such, are classified as legitimate in Ibsen al Faruqi’s 
taxonomy; they have not garnered much attention 
in the ongoing discourse on music in Islam. 

While military music is usually associated with 
men, in Southeast Asian courts in general, but also 
in the Islamic courts of the region, it was gener- 
ally the case that the inner sanctum of the court 
was populated solely by women and the children 
of the Sultan. No man other than the Sultan and - 
if some were in the service of the court — the occa- 
sional eunuch was allowed to enter. These gender 
restrictions naturally also prevented any male mili- 
tary personnel from entering, which would have 
left the inhabitants of the inner court unprotected 
should the palace be attacked. In the Javanese 
courts, an army of women known as the prajurit 
estri protected the Sultan and his household both in 
the court and when they traveled. Skilled in dance 
and martial arts as well as in the performance of 
the musics that accompanied those activities, these 
women functioned as primary protectors of the rul- 
ers and their kin (Kumar 1980a 198ob). The visage 
of armed and visibly fierce women, occasionally 
dancing or performing music, was often alarming 
and strange to colonial and other European visi- 
tors to Southeast Asian courts (Carey and Houben 


1987). 


IMPROVISATORY GENRES: MUSIQA BUT 

NOT CONTROVERSIAL 

The line between genres that are non-misigqd and 
therefore legitimate and those that are considered 
musiga and controversial marks a sharp division in 
most Islamic world-views. The musics below the 
dotted misiqd line are performed for entertainment, 
without a function beyond aesthetic fulfillment. It 
should be noted that many of the musics considered 
legitimate are derived from or developed alongside 
the art musics of the same geographic region and, 
hence, share musical traits but are not controversial 
or forbidden. This suggests that it is the function of 
the music that is more significant than the musical 
style itself in determining its relative legitimacy. 

The unmetered, improvisatory vocal and instru- 
mental genres are highly valued by musicians who 
perform them and their audiences. It is here that 
the performer demonstrates her or his knowl- 
edge of and talent for music. Be it an Azerbaijani 
mugham, a Hindustani raga, a Persian dastgah, 
or an Egyptian maqam, most serious musical per- 
formances begin with some kind of improvisatory 
section. The musical purpose of an improvisatory 
section is to introduce the mode and scale of the 
upcoming piece or suite to the ears of the audience 
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and to allow the performers to ease into the sound 
and feeling of the mode. The vocal styles used in 
these types of performance are akin to the timbre 
and quality used in Quranic cantillation, as are the 
timbres of the bowed-string and reed instruments 
used in these same traditions. The point here is not 
to argue precedence for Quranic chanting or any of 
the other genres, but rather to highlight the fact that 
these multiple traditions have developed in tandem 
in similar places in the world and reflect the sound 
aesthetics of the local populations to some degree. 
That said, it is rare to hear the penetrating, almost 
nasal, vocal timbre common to Quranic chanting 
in places where Islam has not been at some point. 


UMM KULTHUM AND THE POWER OF THE 

SUNG WORD 

The Islamic world is filled with women who 
are skilled in singing the art music traditions of 
their communities, in particular the unmetered 
improvisatory segments. The most famous was 
surely the Egyptian singer Umm Kulthum (ca. 
1321-94/1904-75). Her father was an imam at the 
local mosque and augmented his meager salary by 
singing at weddings and other community celebra- 
tions. Umm Kulthum learned to sing those songs by 
rote, listening to her father teach them to her older 
brother who was meant to accompany the father in 
their performances. She had attended the kuttab or 
Quran school attended by her brother. There she 
learned to read from the Qur’an as well as other pri- 
mary school basics. Her father discovered that she 
had been learning to sing by listening to her broth- 
er’s lessons and invited her to join. She began to sing 
with the family group after she stepped in for her 
brother when he was ill. The strength and quality 
of her voice as well as her youth brought immediate 
local fame and eventually the family was urged to 
move to Cairo so Umm Kulthum could develop her 
career. As they became familiar with urban life, the 
family realized that Umm Kulthum would have a 
future as a performer if she had professional accom- 
panists. She learned the pleasures and dangers of 
life in the public eye and vigorously protected her 
private life. She cultivated a film career beginning 
in the 1930s and regularly performed on the radio 
on Thursday evenings, eventually reaching a pan- 
Arab audience as radio technology improved. She 
was befriended by Egyptian politicians of all sides, 
both before and after Independence in 1371/1952. 
Kulthum was a champion for Egyptian arts and 
started a charitable foundation for their support. 
After the Egyptian defeat in the war of 1386/1967, 
Umm Kulthum traveled the world collecting funds 
for Egyptian art and culture. She became the voice 
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and public face of Egypt both in the Arab world 
and beyond (Danielson 1997). Throughout her life 
she was concerned with the impact of other world 
musics on Egyptian classical performance. Her 
competition and eventual collaboration with the 
modernist composer/performer/film actor Muham- 
mad Abd al-Wahab reveals a fusion of old and new 
such that Kulthum accepted new instruments into 
her ensemble but maintained her commitment to 
performance without music notation and to the 
importance of the sung word. Kulthum regularly 
performed unmetered vocal improvisations both 
before and in the middle of her metered songs. She 
would demonstrate the power of words and mean- 
ing over regular pulse by repeatedly stopping the 
flow of the music once it began after her improvi- 
satory introduction. Often this involved halting the 
pace of an ensemble of over 50 musicians in order 
to elaborate on specific words, repeatedly singing 
them each time with increased and more elaborate 
musical ornamentation. So meaningful were Umm 
Kulthum’s voice and singing to her audience, that 
when she died more than four million Egyptians 
mourned her in the streets of Cairo along with 
countless others elsewhere in the world. 


SERIOUS METERED SONGS: QIYAN, 
CORDOBAN POETESSES, AND GHAZAL 
SINGERS 

Serious metered songs draw from the vast rep- 
ertory of poetry composed in Islamic communities 
in which the power of the spoken word is highly 
valued. Popular performers such as Umm Kulthum 
or Fairuz (b. 13 53/193 5) from Lebanon often draw 
from classical Arabic poetry for their lyrics. The 
performance of the lyrics involves much more than 
a simple statement of the text. The elaboration of 
the text, the clear articulation of the words in the 
context ofa beautifully reticulated melody enhances 
the meaning of the words such that a longing for 
one’s lover can be instantly equated with a longing 
for Allah. As in unmetered genres, these multiple 
layered meanings are also revealed by the ornamen- 
tation of the words in melodic gesture in metered 
musical contexts. 

The setting of poetry to song is a long-standing 
practice in many Muslim societies, reaching back 
before the advent of Islam in many places. Female 
performers who sang poetry took on a variety of 
roles. The gayna (pl. giyan) or singer/servant during 
the period of early Islam and the caliphs either had 
her own house where she entertained many different 
clients by singing classical poetry and performing 
other kinds of music for multiple patrons or she 
lived and entertained in a court as a courtesan. 
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Oiydn were often talented women enslaved during 
conquest and war and they usually brought their 
own musical traditions to the performance styles of 
the courts in which they were enslaved and whose 
music they were expected to master. Famed for 
their virtuosity, the strength of their voices, and 
their sensuousness, giydn sang two kinds of songs: 
the sinad texts which dealt with human themes of 
fame, pride, seriousness, dignity, and arrogance 
written in long classical metrical feet of Arabian 
poetry; and the simple tunes of the Hijaz intended 
as lighter entertainment. Oiydn accompanied them- 
selves, or were accompanied by another female per- 
former, on the lute, the hand drum, or various kinds 
of flutes and reed instruments. Free giydn were 
often wealthy and were always well dressed and 
bejeweled. Their literary and musical skills as well 
as their beauty made qiydn highly valued by some 
either as slaves in Islamic courts or as free agents 
in society. The names of some famous giydn have 
been preserved, including Jarada of ‘Ad, Mulayka, 
Bint ‘Afzar, and Hurayra, but usually without any 
real personal detail. 

The vibrant musical culture of Arabian Hijaz in 
the seventh and eighth centuries was the source 
of the Arab classical instrumental and vocal music 
tradition. Despite the increasing restrictions of 
early Islam, the elite rulers in many Islamic areas 
were reluctant to give up their musical pleasures 
and remained defiant of doctrinal law to some 
degree. The influence of Hijaz began to wane in 
the ninth century because of changes driven by 
developments in the music cultures of Persia and 
Baghdad. Moving away from the classicism of 
Hijaz, proponents of the new developments com- 
peted with one another in founding new styles. 
One student, Ziryab, fled to Cordoba in 206/822 
after his teacher sensed that Ziryab might be siding 
with another famous musician on issues of perfor- 
mance. The court of Cordoba had been established 
when the Umayyads were defeated in Damascus 
and fled to al-Andalus in 132/750. They welcomed 
Ziryab and, in turn, Ziryab brought to the Spanish 
court the early Arab musical tradition and founded 
a school of performance that soon after released 
itself from some of the strictures of Arab musical 
and poetic context. The relaxing of restraints on 
who was allowed to perform and how fostered 
the careers of many female musicians and poets 
including Wallada (d. 479 or 482/1087 or 1090) 
who was the daughter of a caliph and Hafsa bint 
al-Hajj (ca. §29-85/113 5-90), the most famous of 
Spanish poetesses who both maintained the compli- 
cated Arab poetical structures and developed other 
simpler forms. Although we have no direct docu- 
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mentation of their actually singing, in most cases 
poets were also singers. Although they were free 
and usually of aristocratic stock, the women poets 
of Cordoba often wrote and performed love poetry 
and much gossip about their liaisons, true or imag- 
ined, was circulated. 

Ghazal involves the recitation of poetry in partic- 
ular verse forms in Urdu and is based on the Arabic 
qasida as it was developed in Persia. The topics of 
ghazal range from love of another to love of Allah 
and the sung poetry is usually accompanied by 
both a melodic instrument and some kind of drum. 
Brought to the subcontinent in the twelfth century 
with the Persian invasions, the genre is regularly 
performed by women, occasionally as courtesans 
in the past and often by professionals in the pres- 
ent. Begum Akhtar (1327-93/1910-74) and Noor 
Jehan (1344-1420/1926-2000), who was also a 
movie actress, as well as Abida Parvin mentioned 
earlier, are three of the best-known twentieth- 
century performers. 


METERED INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

The performance of music on instruments by 
Muslim women is as controversial as the perfor- 
mance of music on instruments by men. Devoid of 
the moderately ameliorating presence of words or 
text, instrumental music with a pulse is considered 
even more controversial than metered vocal music. 
Today, the tradition of performing on instruments 
in public is largely a male occupation in most places 
where Islam is the dominant religion. Women are 
specifically allowed to play the hand drum and 
many other indigenous, often percussion, instru- 
ments at the festival of Eid and in other legitimate 
ceremonial and family events. It is usually the case, 
however, that women only play these musical instru- 
ments in the company of other women or in the 
presence of their families. That this has not always 
been so is clear from descriptions of female courte- 
san performers over the course of many centuries 
and in the many miniature depictions of women 
performing on instruments, in particular from the 
Ottoman period. The existence of instruments like 
the zenne ‘uid made specifically for women suggests 
that women still do perform on instruments but not 
regularly in public. 


SUFISM AND MUSIC RELATED TO 

PRE-ISLAMIC CONTEXTS 

The Islam that traveled with traders and conquer- 
ors around the world beginning in the tenth century 
was not as restrictive as many forms of Islam were in 
Arabia or as many have become over the centuries, 
especially since the significant spread of Wahhabi 
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Islam starting in the nineteenth century. Generally, 
the Islam that traveled throughout the world was 
of the Sufi variety. Hence, Islam found many con- 
verts wherever it landed precisely because the vari- 
ant that was promulgated was liberal with respect 
to the performance and ritual traditions that were 
already practiced in the newly Islamicized regions. 
The search for ecstatic physical experience as a way 
to approach Allah was similar to the many differ- 
ent rituals involving trance in Africa and South 
and Southeast Asia. Scholars have long noticed 
similarities between Tantrism and Islam as they 
were practiced in Java (Becker 2004, Zoetmulder 
1995) and speculated on the fusions that have 
emerged. Thus, it is that the birth of Muhammad 
is celebrated in the Central Javanese courts with 
cacophonous performances of sacred gamelan, or 
bronze gong ensembles, in the public courtyards 
of the palaces. Devout Javanese Muslims will pur- 
chase flowers drenched in sacred water to place at 
spiritually dangerous intersections or gravesites on 
culturally auspicious days and personal and public 
anniversaries. Both are practices that seem anti- 
thetical to Islam as it is practiced in contemporary 
Arabia. Similar kinds of indigenous fusions can 
be heard throughout Islamicized Africa. In upper 
Guinea, a song sung by women at circumcision 
ceremonies praises Alpha Kabine, an early Muslim 
leader, who lifted restrictions on traditional drum- 
ming and singing at such life-cycle ceremonies 
(Charry 2000). Praise singing is found in much of 
Islamic Africa, in particular the Western regions, 
and demonstrates a convenient fusion of Islamic 
and African high valuation and appreciation of the 
sung and ornamented word. 


ILLEGITIMATE SENSUOUS MUSIC 

Selecting the genres of performance that should be 
relegated to this category depends upon one’s per- 
spective. While there are some who would relegate 
any musiqda genres to this category, Ibsen al Faruqi 
suggested that the category include musics used to 
accompany belly dancing and other forms of move- 
ment associated with the pleasures of the body. 
These musics and performance styles delighted the 
aristocratic caliphs of early Islam and the rulers of 
the Ottoman Empire. Today belly dancing to the 
accompaniment of an hourglass drum and some 
melodic instrument is a regular feature at many 
Middle-Eastern and Central Asian restaurants all 
over the world and may well be iconic of Islamic 
and/or Arabic music for the uninformed majority 
of the world’s population. 
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BEYOND IBSEN AL FARUQI’S TAXONOMY: 

CONTEMPORARY POPULAR GENRES 

If the development of recording technology has 
gradually increased the audience for the musics of 
Islamic regions of the world, it has also increased 
access to the musics of other places for Islamic 
peoples. This ongoing exchange process continues 
today, rapidly producing diverse hybrid genres that 
reference the sound world of the globalized world 
music market. The Afro-funk music of singer 
Angelique Kidjo from Benin features sounds that 
fuse hip hop, salsa, funk, and reggae styles with 
pan-Arab and pan-African rhythms, sung in vocal 
timbres that range from the sound of a muezzin 
to that of a rhythm and blues ballad singer. Many 
popular female artists articulate their identity as 
Muslims through their music, often addressing 
issues that confront women in their own societies. 
Oumou Sangare, a Muslim Wassoulou star from 
Mali, regularly sings about the injustices of mul- 
tiple marriages to women and the role of fate in the 
lives of Muslim women in Mali. She incorporates 
traditional sounds and patterns of Malian instru- 
ments such as the kamelengoni and the djembe into 
her music, occasionally appropriating the sounds of 
men’s traditional hunting music to make her social 
critique audible through her music as well as her 
words. 

These contemporary Muslim female artists are 
not the first popular performers to break social 
and musical gender boundaries. The famous Alge- 
rian singer, Cheikha Remitti, often described as 
the Edith Piaf of Rai, sang laments about the state 
of women and men in Algerian society in the first 
half of the twentieth century. Instead of singing 
about life through the analogy and simile of classi- 
cal poetry, Cheikha Remitti directly addressed the 
despair of ordinary, Islamic Algerians in and out 
of love and life. Her exotic appeal and joie de vivre 
in the face of such despairing lyrics inspired many 
other women to throw caution to the wind and fol- 
low her ways (Broughten et al. 1994) while ensur- 
ing that her mostly male audiences were full and 
appreciative. Cheikha Remitti brought to the pub- 
lic stage topics, sounds, and emotions commonly 
experienced only in women’s quarters. Scorn and 
opprobrium were heaped upon her but, unmarried 
and uncaring, she persisted. The legacy of today’s 
popular Muslim female performers remains to be 
determined, although their worlds and fan bases 
are global, less homogeneous, and, therefore, less 
liable to be subject to unified opprobrium. O/ydn, 
Spanish poetesses, Ottoman 
Umm Kulthum, all these musicians performed 


singer-musicians, 
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commentary on their communities through their 
music while treading the thin line between deco- 
rum and disgrace. Their individual legacies are 
determined by the complex interactions between 
their own comportment and the cultural construc- 
tions of gender and music performance in their own 
historical and geographical contexts. 
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Islam: Critiques of the Impact of the Emergence 


of Islam on Women 


Overview 


The question whether and if so, how, Islam has 
impacted the position and status of women in Ara- 
bia and the Middle East is a highly complex one. 
Both for pre-Islamic Arabia, and for the earliest his- 
tory of Islam, sources about women are scant; the 
very limited material available is furthermore prob- 
lematic, since the relationship between the sources 
and historical reality is not as yet fully understood. 
Additionally, the extant materials are open to vari- 
ous interpretations, and do not provide a uniform 
picture. 


SOURCES FOR PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 

EARLY ISLAM 

Poetry, the narratives of the ayydm al-‘arab 
([battle-] days of the Arabs), Quranic materials, 
and early Muslim literature (Stra Maghdazi, tafsir, 
hadith, biographical dictionaries) are our main lit- 
erary sources for pre-Islamic Arabia and the early 
history of Islam. Many of these materials come 
down to us colored by later ideological, theologi- 
cal, and political motives, and using these materials 
to explore the impact of Islam on perceptions of 
gender is difficult. While the extant materials do 
allow the historian to study later Muslim under- 
standings of the second and third century after the 
hijra concerning the origins of their society and 
religion, they do not provide historically reliable 
witness about the beginnings of Islam “as it really 
was” (Humphrey 1991). 


STUDIES ON PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 

A number of studies on the position of women in 
pre-Islamic Arabia come to different conclusions. 
While Muslim apologists often emphasize a sup- 
posed prevalence of pre-Islamic female infanticide, 
and other unilateral rights of male domination in 
a highly patriarchal society such as unlimited poly- 
gyny, unilateral rights of divorce for males, and 
absence of female inheritance and property rights, 
among others, thus intimating that the revelation 
coming through Muhammad radically improved 
the position of women (Haykal 1976, Muham- 
mad 1995), many scholars have challenged the 


view that pre-Islamic Arabia can be characterized 
as uniformly denigrating of women. Robertson- 
Smith (1885) posited the existence of a matriarchal 
society, including the practice of polyandry for pre- 
Islamic Arabia. While most scholars by now reject 
Robertson-Smith’s findings, his data seem to sug- 
gest that pre-Islamic Arabia featured a variety of dif- 
ferent sociosexual institutions and practices, rather 
than a unified structure. Nabia Abbott (19414) 
has also shown that up to the fourth century C.E. 
women occasionally gained high political status in 
Arabia. Likewise, Ilse Lichtenstadter (1935) came 
to the conclusion that the position of women in 
pre-Islamic Arabia was far from being uniformly 
subservient, pointing out that women did exercise 
influence in the affairs of a tribe before the arrival of 
Islam. Gertrude Stern (1939) argues that polygyny 
was not widespread in pre-Islamic Arabia (see also 
Tabari 1983). Pre-Islamic poetry similarly seems to 
suggest that free-born Arab women were held in 
high esteem. In contrast, Barbara Stowasser (1984) 
has argued that for most pre-Islamic urban women 
life was characterized by a low status and negligible 
rights. Significantly, the term “pre-Islamic Arabia” 
can refer to vastly different time-spans, and thus 
lacks specificity (Smith 1985, 20f.) Yet even for 
more closely circumscribed periods of pre-Islamic 
Arabia the assessments of scholars are divergent. Al- 
Hibri (1982) suggests an improvement in the status 
of women in the time immediately preceding Islam, 
others argue to the contrary (Smith 1985, 21). The 
overall picture that emerges for pre-Islamic Ara- 
bia seems to indicate a wide variety of sociosexual 
practices. Critical scholarship ought to remain cau- 
tious when deriving conclusions from such literary 
evidence. The various sources discussed reference 
only a small segment of pre-Islamic societies, usu- 
ally upper-class free women; furthermore, much of 
the source material pertaining to pre-Islamic times 
comes down to us through Muslim scriptural tra- 
dition and thus might be affected by ideological, 
sectarian, religious, or political motives of later 
transmitters, either through selective transmission, 
or editorial emendation, elision, or alteration. 
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TRANSITION BETWEEN PRE-ISLAMIC 

ARABIA AND ISLAM 

While to date there exists no consensus among 
scholars concerning the position of women in 
pre-Islamic Arabia, there is also no agreement on 
the question of how or even whether early Islam 
affected the position of women in seventh-century 
Arabia. Sources on the early history of Islam are 
used by scholars in a number of different ways, 
with varying degrees of critical distance and sophis- 
tication in methodology. 

Some scholars utilize contrastive readings that 
strongly differentiate between pre-Islamic Arabian 
and Islamic sociosexual practices to argue that 
the coming of Islam had a positive impact on 
women’s lives. An emphasis on supposed pre- 
Islamic vices such as unlimited polygyny, the 
practice of temporary marriage (mut‘a), unilateral 
divorce rights for the husband, absence of female 
property and inheritance rights, absence of codes 
of female honor and/or veiling, and female infan- 
ticide, contrasted with Quranic legislation and 
Islamic practices that abandon such vices, charac- 
terizes many of these approaches (al-Faruqi 1988, 
el-Nimr 1996, Esposito 1982). 

Other scholars utilize a reverse strategy, which 
highlights pre-Islamic Arabian women’s freedoms 
and achievements to portray a later, supposedly 
more restrictive Islamic system of new sociosexual 
norms as negatively affecting the position of women 
in Arabia in particular, as well as IsLamdom in gen- 
eral (Hekmat 1997, Ahmed 1986, 1992). 

Common to both approaches is the emphasis 
on discontinuity between pre-Islamic and Islamic 
times. Questions as to whether continuity or dis- 
continuity is to be emphasized in an assessment of 
Islam’s impact on the position of women in Arabia, 
and later Islamdom, continue to occupy scholarly 
critical discourse. 

Nabia Abbott (1942) alludes to a historical conti- 
nuity between pre-Islamic Arabiaand Muhammad’s 
message, pointing out that Muhammad spurned 
extreme innovations and tolerated such pre-Islamic 
practices as were compatible with the new religion. 
Yet at the same time, Abbott also hints at discon- 
tinuity, arguing that “Mohammed strove success- 
fully for the improvement of the economic and legal 
status of all Moslem women and..., on the other 
hand,...left woman forever inferior to man, plac- 
ing her on a step below him.” While not outrightly 
positing a dichotomy between the pre-Islamic 
woman and her Muslim successor, Abbott vacil- 
lates between continuity and discontinuity, and 
claims both an improvement in women’s status, 
as well as a resultant inferiority. Yet the typology 
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Abbott uses, differentiating between free women in 
pre-Islamic Arabia and “Moslem women... forever 
inferior to man” has become ingrained in subse- 
quent scholarly discourse, and prefigured the two 
main directions that research will take — both the 
questions asked as well as the answers conditioned 
by these questions. 

Much scholarship on women in early Islam hence- 
forth concentrated on the question of whether the 
move from the pre-Islamic (jabil7) to the Islamic 
woman was one of progress or regress in terms 
of women’s rights. Barbara Stowasser (1984), for 
example, argues, after carefully laying out observa- 
tions on the status of women in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
that the new Quranic legislation elevated Muslim 
women’s social status and their legal rights, placing 
responsibility for the development of restrictions on 
women’s dress and seclusion on later developments 
of Islamic exegesis. Jane I. Smith (1985) cautions 
that attempts to portray the lot of women in pre- 
Islamic Arabia as dreadful, in order to emphasize 
subsequent Islamic improvements, can be overly 
simplistic. Balancing both continuity and discon- 
tinuity, she argues that while the Quran helped to 
improve women’s legal capability regarding family 
relations as compared to the situation immediately 
preceding Islam, at the same time Islam as a “reli- 
gio-cultural system” limited women’s opportuni- 
ties to participate more fully in society. 

More recently, in her seminal work studying 
women’s roles in different historical contexts of 
Islam, Leila Ahmed (1992) has emphasized discon- 
tinuity. Focusing on contrasts between pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic societal realities, Ahmed lists 
the various public roles women occupied in pre- 
Islamic Arabia. Thus, women are said to have been 
warriors, nurses on the battleground, priestesses, 
soothsayers, rebels, and purportedly occupied other 
public roles. Shifting Abbott’s and Smith’s nuanced 
assessment, Ahmed now emphasizes discontinu- 
ity between the Jahiliyya and Islam. In an earlier 
article Ahmed (1986) is more interested in specific 
injunctions within the Quran regarding marriage, 
divorce, and similar matters. The fact that a large 
fraction of rulings in the Quran is concerned with 
marital relations and the conduct of women leads 
Ahmed to surmise that as much as the arrival of 
Islam constituted a new religion and a new polity, 
it also instituted new sociosexual norms. Islam thus 
rejected most types of pre-Islamic marriage in favor 
of one form of Islamic marriage that privileged 
men’s rights, thus vanquishing many of the oppor- 
tunities and rights open to pre-Islamic women. 

Characterizations of pre-Islamic society as pre- 
sented in Muslim historiographical sources are 
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often suspect because of the stark contrast between 
pre-Islamic and Muslim realities that such texts 
present (Karmi 1996). Recent historiographical 
interest in discontinuities (White 1978) notwith- 
standing, in religious literature interruptions and 
breaks frequently function as a topos that posits 
divine intervention in human history. The assertion 
that Islam radically altered the social structures 
and gender roles among the newly converted Arab 
tribes is primarily a theological claim, not necessar- 
ily a historical one. Students of the early history of 
Islam know of many pre-Islamic institutions and 
practices that survived or were appropriated by the 
new religion. In fact, in the debate about the origins 
of Islamic law, it is now commonplace to stress the 
importance of the Schachtian ius consuetudines, 
which is so inextricably linked with Muslim legal 
practice. 

More recently, some scholars have studied early 
Muslim historiographical materials pertaining to 
the transitional period utilizing literary techniques 
(Stetkeych 1993). Denise Spellberg’s work (1994) 
opened up new lines of research; focusing on 
‘Aisha’s role in early sectarian discourse, Spellberg 
showed how different interpretations of ‘A’isha’s 
legacy affected the construction of meaning and 
identity for Shi7 and Sunni communities. 

Other scholars argue that the portrayal of the 
emergence of the Muslim community in some of 
the earliest biographical accounts of Muhammad 
can be characterized by an interest in portraying 
pre-Islamic Arabian realities as dichotomous oppo- 
sites to an idealized early Islamic realm of godli- 
ness and order (Karmi 1996, Teipen 2002). Both 
the portrayal of pre-Islamic realities as well as the 
portrayal of Islamic realities in such texts must be 
regarded as suspect. 


Post-MUHAMMADAN ERA TO ‘ABBASID 

TIMES 

Scholarship is less divided on the further devel- 
opment of women’s position after the death of 
Muhammad. There is by now a general consen- 
sus among scholars that the status of women, as 
evidenced by post-Muhammadan practices and 
jurisprudic injunctions, declined as a result of 
highly patriarchal sociosexual norms and practices 
already ingrained in Arabian social structures or in 
newly conquered territories. Many factors are held 
responsible; Al-Hibri, for example, talks about a 
“patriarchal takeover of Islam” (1982, 215) after 
the death of Muhammad. The role of the second 
caliph, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, as negatively impact- 
ing the lives of women in early Islamdom is empha- 
sized by Fatima Mernissi (1987). Nawal El Saadawi 
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likewise argues that from the time of the second or 
third caliph onwards rights of women were cur- 
tailed, and “in the eighth century A.D., history 
was to plunge the Arab women into a long night of 
feudal oppression and foreign domination in which 
women were condemned to toil, to hide behind the 
veil, to quiver in the prison of a Harem fenced in by 
high walls, iron bars, windowless rooms” (1982, 
198). Leila Ahmed, on the other hand, who posits 
that the original message of Muhammad contains 
both “an ethical egalitarianism” as well as “patri- 
archal marriage and male dominance” (1991, 58), 
cites Umayyad adaptation of Byzantine administra- 
tive practices that allowed for the incorporation of 
non-Islamic notions into Islamic law (see also Sto- 
wasser 1994). 

Yet some scholars reject notions that Islamic 
jurisprudence has been affected by non-Islamic 
sources, and argue that later Islamic jurisprudence 
is a natural outgrowth of the sources of Islamic law 
without outside interference (Haykal 1976). 

Promising directions for future research lie in 
the application of literary methodologies to the 
study of early historiographical materials, as well 
as closer attention to the historical context within 
which Islam arose (Cameroon 1997, Cook 1983). 
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Islam: Early Expansion and Women 


Central Asia and Eurasia 


Conversion to Islam occurred in the tenth century 
in Eurasia mainly among three different groups of 
people who acted independently from one another. 
These were the Bulghar near present Kazan in the 
Volga-Ural region, the Oghuz in western Central 
Asia, and the Qarakhanids in eastern Central Asia. 
After simultaneous but independent conversion of 
these three different groups to Islam, the regions 
they inhabited functioned as nodes of culture for 
Muslim Turks in the ensuing centuries. By the 
twelfth century Anatolia became the fourth cultural 
region of the Muslim Turks. Eastern and western 
Central Asia came to be known as Turkestan (lands 
of the Turks), while the Volga-Ural region was 
called Dasht-i Qipchaq after the Qipchaq, one of 
the Turkic tribal populations. 

Among these initial cultural regions, the Volga- 
Ural region was at the crossroads of the fur trade. 
The Bulghar were centered around towns, although 
they were still living in tents when Ibn Fadlan vis- 
ited them around the 920s. The newly converted 
Bulghar ruler had asked for religious instruction 
from the caliph in Baghdad, and Ibn Fadlan came to 
these regions as the caliph’s envoy and left a travel 
account full of information about this period. He 
tells us that the Bulghar ruler went around unac- 
companied through towns, shopping areas, and 
markets. In accordance with their customs the 
queen was publicly visible sitting beside the ruler. 
Although Ibn Fadlan felt a bit uneasy about this vis- 
ibility, he put the k/il‘at (ceremonial robe) from the 
caliph on her shoulders (text 206b, Togan 1939, 
60, Sesen 1995, 58). There was no gender segrega- 
tion in the Bulghar society; men and women swam 
naked, which made Ibn Fadlan somewhat alarmed 
and he unsuccessfully tried to segregate them. He 
further remarks that there was no adultery among 
them, and that it was not tolerated irrespective of 
position and gender (text 207b, Togan 1939, 67, 
Sesen 1995, 61). However, with inheritance there 
was both gender and age hierarchy. When a male 
child was born, the grandfather would take the 
newborn child and raise him — a trait still visible 
among Kazakhs of Central Asia. When a man died 
his inheritor would be not his sons but his broth- 
ers (text 207a, Togan 1939, 62, Sesen 1995, 59). 
Uncles, as senior members of the family, had rights 


over nephews; in other words seniority had prece- 
dence over gender hierarchy. A similar hierarchy 
can also be found among women. 

In western Central Asia, in contrast, some of the 
Oghuz had already converted to Islam, while oth- 
ers had not. The nomadic Oghuz women’s uninhib- 
ited ways of behavior struck Ibn Fadlan. Among 
the Oghuz who were living in the Syr Darya Aral 
region there was an emphasis on the absence of 
adultery, too. These characteristics of the Bulghar 
and Oghuz continued to dominate later historical 
travel literature, as well as recent research, as char- 
acteristics of nomadic Turks. 

The Qarakhanids, about whom we have other 
accounts, present a different case. Accounts in his- 
torical sources sometimes provide contradictory 
information, which would indicate that the soci- 
ety was multicultural both politically and in terms 
of gender relations. Women appear in the mytho- 
logical and ideological sphere as ancestresses, and 
in real life as part of the ruling elite, members of 
the ruled, nomads, sedentary townswomen or vil- 
lagers, and Muslims/non-Muslims. It could even 
be said that the Qarakhanids represent the early 
stages of the later Central Asian society where the 
motto was coexistence, which we see at work in 
different locations and among different cultural 
groups. 

Some of the different cultural constructs of gen- 
der in which women found themselves during the 
Qarakhanid period gained precedence in later cen- 
turies in a diachronic way. During some periods 
women were part of nomadic or sedentary lineages 
or principalities; at other times they were part of 
migrating groups and armies of conquest sepa- 
rated from their kin (Muslim or non-Muslim). In 
the Qarakhanids we can see all these features in 
coexistence. 

The Qarakhanid ruling family represented a 
supratribal leadership. Yet dynastic women were 
involved in reciprocal marriage connections rather 
than practicing only hypogamy. This reciprocal 
relationship is indicative of the politics of power- 
sharing prevalent among the Qarakhanids. Mar- 
wazi, a twelfth-century historian quoting from a 
letter by a non-Muslim Uyghur ruler (northwest 
China) tells us how “a noble lady from the bosom 
of my house became married to Qadir Khan’s son” 
(Minorsky 1942, 20). It is stated that this marriage 
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was contracted for the sake of establishing “mutual 
donations and friendship.” 

Legend and lore going back to the Qarakhanid 
period speak of Ala Nar Khanum as an ancestress 
of saintly lineages who gave birth to a son whose 
father was the archangel Gabriel. At the same time 
other princesses represent connecting links between 
worldly and religious, or more specifically saintly, 
power. The Qarakhanids, with their role as supra- 
tribal rulers, were also seen as a connecting link 
between Turkish dynastic legends and Islam, later 
in history. But this was always a connection which 
was achieved through the women of the dynasty. 
‘Aisha Bibi’s mausoleum from the eleventh-twelfth 
centuries in southwestern Kazakhstan is another 
example of legend and lore venerating a woman 
going back to Qarakhanid times. In coexistence 
with women in mythology and ideology there are 
also occasions where the virtues of seclusion are 
praised, showing how sedentary ideals had pen- 
etrated Qarakhanid society. For instance, the “mir- 
ror for princes” from the twelfth century called the 
Outadghu Bilig advises men not to choose women 
on the basis of looks alone; it also urges them “to 
keep women indoors at all times” while also warn- 
ing against “women’s mingling with men while eat- 
ing and drinking.” The same source recommends 
hypergamy for women with a verse addressing 
men: 

Choose one below yourself, 

Nor seek beauty in a wife; 


Find one who has virtue 
She will brighten your life (Khass-Hajib 1983, 186). 


All this advice indicates that segregation and 
seclusion was not the main issue in the Qarakha- 
nid society. Again, in the hagiographical literature 
woven around Ahmad Yasawi as well as in sites 
to be visited in relation to the Ahmad Yasawi cult 
(and later in the fourteenth century, with Baha’ 
al-Din Naqshband) we encounter saintly women. 
These are sometimes women of the family, at other 
times wives of teachers. We get a glimpse of the 
world of ordinary women from the Turkish-Ara- 
bic dictionary of Mahmid al-Kashghari. On the 
basis of examples from Qarakhanid society, it is 
quite clear that without the historical context one 
can speak easily of neither Muslim nor nomadic 
women. 

The Seljuks who, as descendants of the Oghuz, 
ruled in western Central Asia, Iran, and later in 
Anatolia, seem first to have practiced hypergamy 
for their daughters. Later we see them entering into 
reciprocal marriage relationships. The ideological 
stand concerning Seljuk women is exemplified in 
Nizam al-Mulk’s chapter on women in his Siya 
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satndma warning against women’s intervention 
in state affairs. As Ann Lambton states, he him- 
self had “suffered” quite a bit under the women 
of the Seljuk ruling family. Yet this was the same 
Seljuk society which produced a miniature contain- 
ing a scene that has been taken as representative 
of the outspoken characteristics of ordinary Seljuk 
women. In this famous painting, Sultan Sanjar is 
being admonished by an old woman because of the 
atrocities committed by his soldiers. During this 
period we also encounter epithets such as ‘A’isha 
Ghazi (Veteran ‘A’isha) or ungendered names such 
as Qadem Pasha Khatiin (Lady Progress Pasha). It 
is of significance to note that, Turkish being a non- 
gendered language, there was no gender connota- 
tion in the names and titles of this period. In the 
late Ottoman period, not the language but names 
and titles would acquire a gendered connotation. 
For instance the title pdshd used for non-gendered 
leadership during Seljuk times, would be used only 
for men, and mean a general. Lives of noble as well 
as of ordinary women in Anatolia in this particular 
period are vividly described in the epos The Book 
of Dede Korkut. In the episodes of this epos women 
appear as resourceful and strong-willed personali- 
ties. Within a political atmosphere centered around 
a khan, who is there only ideologically and does not 
make public appearances, we see women and men 
as persons or as individuals rather than as members 
of a lineage or a tribe. While women express their 
views freely and make decisions on a daily basis, 
the area affected by their decision-making is lim- 
ited by their immediate families. Here it should be 
noted that husbands rather than fathers play the 
major role. Women might object to their husbands’ 
opinions and voice their own, but they still remain 
within the confines of their household in connection 
with their own problems. In other words, women’s 
world-view here is limited to the immediate family 
(Togan 1997, 187-223). 

Women of the Seljuk ruling family were patrons 
of the art in Anatolia and there are a great number 
of buildings ascribed to them. Studying patron- 
age by women, Aynur Durukan found 37 women 
patrons during this period. Among buildings that 
found patronage by these women, the greatest 
number consists of mausolea, followed by caravan- 
serai. The interest shown by these women in the 
continuation and maintenance of commerce and 
trade routes is complemented by their interest in 
health institutions. Among the 37 women patrons, 
most were members of the court, but 3 seem to 
have been ordinary women, and nothing is known 
about 7 of them (Durukan 1999, 15-25). Among 
royal women there were also cases when women 
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contributed from their personal purse, rather than 
from the state treasury (Rogers 1976, 74). 

In contrast, royal men are noted for the infre- 
quency of foundations named after them (Crane 
1993, 8-13), whereas the military-bureaucratic 
elite is well represented among men. Howard Crane 
says in this respect: 


Not all Saldjaq royal patronage was the province of 
Saldjiiq sultans, however. Royal foundations were also 
built by a number of women with ties of blood or mar- 
riage to the Saldjiiq ruling house. In their epigraphy 
these women are distinguished by the titles khatun and 
malika, the former the Turkish title given to wives and 
female relations of the Saldjiiq rulers, the latter Ara- 
bic equivalent. Unlike the foundations of the Saldjaq 
sultans, those of Saldjiiq royal women are either pious 
or commemorative in nature, never military” (Crane 


1993, II). 


Among the Seljuks, royal women could also 
remarry after their husband’s death, as we see in 
the case of Giirji Khatin, wife of Kay Khusrav II, 
who later married Parvana Mu‘in al-Din Sulayman 
(Rogers 1976, 89). 

Women whose world-view is wider can be seen 
in relation to Sufi orders in Anatolia. The Vildyet- 
name, or the Mendkib-1 Hiinkdr Hajji Bektds Veli, 
which depicts the Sufi Kadincik Ana incidents of 
the thirteenth century, was put down in written 
form most probably in the second half of the fif- 
teenth century (Golpinarli 1990, xxix). It is note- 
worthy that a work written in the fifteenth century 
speaks of non-segregated gatherings of Sufis as 
part of the natural world order (Gélpinarli 1990, 
xii, 63-4). Although segregation is seen as part 
of the harem system and is taken for granted in 
these periods, that it is not quite the order of the 
thirteenth century can also be seen in the quasi- 
hagiographical historical narrative of Ahmad 
Aflaki, the Managqib al-‘Arifin. This work depicts 
the social and intellectual life in thirteenth-century 
Konya focusing on Mawlana Jalal al-Din-i Rami. 
In this work we also become aware of Sufi gather- 
ings in mixed company when, for instance, devoted 
Sufi women held samd@ meetings at their homes 
and invited Mawlana Jalal al-Din-i Rimi to them. 
One of the leading women characters is Fatima 
Khatin or Kiraka of the Mawlawiyya (al-Aflaki al- 
‘Arifi 1976, text I, 3/343; IL, 5/33, 6/21, 8/4, 8/8, 
8/18, 8/26, 8/34). This work also speaks of women 
demanding a divorce. Men are given advice on how 
they can circumvent these demands. In contrast 
to Central Asian women who mostly functioned 
within lineage relationships, we become aware 
of Anatolian women’s position portrayed vividly 
within husband-wife relationships, as in The Book 
of Dede Korkut. 
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The end of the Seljuk period in Anatolia coin- 
cides with the emergence of many principalities, 
sometimes referred to as the Turcoman principali- 
ties (beylik). In actual fact the breakup of Anatolia, 
Iran, and western Central Asia into smaller politi- 
cal units, whether in tribal form or in the form of 
principalities, was a result of the fragmentation of 
the political order after the demise of the Mongo- 
lian Empire (1206-1350). During the Mongolian 
Empire not only Central Asia but the whole of Asia 
saw active political participation of women and 
their patronage of religious activities, both Muslim 
and non-Muslim. But within a century members of 
the non-Muslim ruling clans became both Muslim 
and Turkish speaking. The best illustration of this 
development is to be seen in The Travels of Ibn 
Battuta (1325-1354). Ibn Battita finds that wives 
of Ozbek Khan of the Golden Horde have a life of 
their own. He says, “The sultan’s khatuns passed 
by us, each one separately with her retinue,” with 
her royal encampment, the ordo. He is especially 
impressed by the respect shown by Ozbek Khan to 
his wives and daughter. 

In the aftermath of the Mongolian Empire, 
women in all four of the cultural regions mentioned 
earlier (Anatolia, Volga-Ural region, western and 
eastern Central Asia) are mentioned in several his- 
torical sources and travelogues. In Anatolia histori- 
cal accounts of ‘Asikpasazade and Nesri written 
in the fifteenth century reflect oral traditions and 
thus women are part of the story. We encounter 
them in social gatherings, in diplomacy, and at 
events such as weddings. Women are mentioned by 
name. These works also show that women of the 
upper classes were given cooks when they married 
so that they would not be deprived of their own 
home culture. Among rural or nomadic women a 
woman’s adaptation to the husband’s family plays 
a greater role. Although there is no direct informa- 
tion on rural and nomadic women in these sources, 
deductions can be made on the basis of the infor- 
mation given about the women of the ruling class. 
Among the travelogues related to these regions 
Clavijo’s account occupies a unique place. Clavijo, 
the Spanish envoy to Temiir (Tamerlane), reached 
Samarkand in 1403; he describes the encampments 
of Temiir’s wives in great detail. In this description 
again we become aware of certain issues related to 
public life that will permeate literature on Mus- 
lim Turkish women’s lives. These issues, that re- 
emerge from time to time, include taking part in 
the political decision-making process; participation 
in non-segregated gatherings; drinking of alcoholic 
beverages; and participation at funerals. In ear- 
lier travelogues by Muslim observers such as Ibn 
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Fadlan and Ibn Battuta, when women’s activities 
are described at great length, one is aware of the 
fact that the observers do not perceive all they see 
as common Muslim practices. But the description 
of similar activities by Clavijo makes us aware that 
we are dealing with a consistent phenomenon. 

Information on nomadic women scattered in 
historical travel literature and other sources has 
in general been evaluated in contemporary stud- 
ies in juxtaposition to sedentary women. Nomadic 
women are seen as moving about freely, whereas 
terms such as “segregation” and “seclusion” are 
commonly used for sedentary women. In spite of the 
freedom exercised on horseback, nomadic women 
were not free to choose partners or to inherit prop- 
erty. By customary law they were not inheritors 
of property other than their dowry, which they 
brought to their husband’s extended family. Once 
the dowry was placed within the husband’s estate, 
it was difficult to take it back and get a divorce. The 
custom of levirate by which widows had to marry 
their younger brothers in-law or stepsons was prev- 
alent among the nomadic populations and it can 
still be observed in some places. 

Since widows were regarded as having an indis- 
pensable role in child rearing, they were not permit- 
ted to leave the deceased husband’s home, thus were 
called jisir. This term, literally meaning “captive,” 
is illustrative of the tension between sociopolitical 
and economic rights accrued to women accord- 
ing to customary law and Shari‘a. Although most 
nomadic women did not inherit property, women 
of the ruling class would of course get their “dynas- 
tic share.” Sedentary Muslim women who often led 
a segregated and secluded life could and did inherit 
property by way of Shari‘a. 

Age and gender hierarchy is another aspect 
prevalent among these societies (Togan 1999, 163- 
97). Seniority, perceived as hierarchy among age 
groups, was widespread. Seniority means giving a 
person a position within the context of her/his life 
cycle. Turkish women and men of Central Asian or 
Anatolian background have been keen observers of 
their own place in a hierarchical way, a phenom- 
enon that seems to be derived from their custom 
of perceiving themselves in terms of genealogies. It 
should be noted that among groups where seven 
generations were known as part of the rules of 
exogamy — again a common trait — a person was 
born into the lower end of the genealogy and spent 
her/his life climbing up the ladder of seniority. 

Seniority (age hierarchy) was seen especially 
within homosocial groups among members of 
an extended family, such as between mothers 
and daughters, mothers and daughters-in-law, 
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and among sisters-in-law. A similar relationship 
existed also among men, which is not elaborated 
upon here. Gender hierarchy, on the other hand, 
was seen within the relationships of husband and 
wife, father and daughters-in-law, older brothers, 
and younger sisters. 

The nomadic practice of observing genealogies 
had meaning only in terms of the patriline. Exog- 
amy meant not marrying for so many generations 
within the patriline. Among Central Asian khan- 
ates however, the matriline had not been discarded 
as in the case of the Ottomans. Matriline was only 
a marker of status: princes acquired their status 
through their mothers’ standing, but being related 
to the matriline was not a hindrance to marriage. 
Thus Central Asian khanates after the fifteenth cen- 
tury were related by marriage alliances. Chinggisid 
princesses coming from the steppe regions were a 
source of pride. These women of the steppe were 
in reciprocal relations when they married Chinggi- 
sids; and when marrying non-Chinggisids they were 
in hypogamy. Temiir’s wife Saray Malik Khanum 
(Bibi Khanum) and his daughter-in-law Khanzade 
Begiim were such women who, by entering hypog- 
amy, raised the status of Temiir, contributing thus 
to the conferral of the title kiiregen>gurekan (son 
in-law) on Temiir. By the marriage of these Ching- 
gisid women into the family of Temiir, Temiir and 
Timurids attained a legitimacy which they did not 
previously possess. 

After the sixteenth century, the Shaybanids ruled 
in western Central Asia and the eastern Chagha- 
tai khans ruled in the Tarim Basin as Chinggisids. 
By that time the Kazakhs and the Sibir khanates 
were all ruled by Chinggisids, so that there was 
reciprocity between various branches. But by the 
seventeenth century Chinggisid princesses were 
again engaged in hypogamy, as they were the part- 
ners sought after by non-Chinggisids. These non- 
Chinggisids were either tribal leaders (beg) who 
established their own khanates or Sufis who had 
an eye for temporal power. Hypogamy for women 
came to an end in the twentieth century when class 
and social status became more dominant in mar- 
riage arrangements. 
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IsENBIKE TOGAN 


Iran to South Asia 


The spread of Islam began in Sasanian Iran in 
the seventh century, and over several centuries 
extended eastwards from across the ranges of the 
Hindu Kush through to the Indian subcontinent. 
Most of the inhabitants of present-day Afghan- 
istan, Pakistan, and areas of northern India were 
converted during this period to Sunni Islam, and 
indeed medieval Iran was also predominantly a 
Sunni territory, though the Shi‘a tradition took 
hold there in the long run, with important politi- 
cal and cultural consequences. Generally speaking, 
this process resulted from a combination of mili- 
tary conquest, commercial contact, and the activi- 
ties of Sufi orders, with the relative significance of 
each varying from place to place and at different 
times. In today’s Iran and Afghanistan, conver- 
sion was far more widespread than in South Asia, 
where it remained piecemeal and Muslims only ever 
comprised an overall minority. Everywhere there 
were different degrees of assimilation and fusion 
between pre-existing beliefs and customs and those 
introduced along with Islam. Likewise, there was 
no single experience of conversion, which varied 
according to factors such as class, status, and even 
gender. The difficulty of accessing source material 
that relates to the lives of ordinary Muslim women, 
however, means that much more is known about 
the role of elite women than about non-elite women 
during this period. 

The Arab invasion of the Sasanian Empire in the 
third decade of the seventh century, with victories 
at Ctesiphon (the Sasanian capital located in Iraq) 
in 637 and Nihawand in 642, meant that Iran came 
under Muslim control, and Islam started to replace 
Zoroastrianism as the dominant faith. In the early 
stages, while some of the Arab contingents sta- 
tioned in Iran were accompanied by dependants, 
this was not the case for the majority, and so in 
the longer term wives and concubines were taken 
from the local population. Hence, free-born Persian 
women became a significant element in garrison 
towns, responsible for introducing Persian domes- 
tic organization into Muslim Arab households. By 
the middle of the eighth century, the rising Abbasid 
dynasty, whose capital eventually came to be based 
at Baghdad, was able to subdue the Arab invasion, 
putting an end to the prolonged struggle. Persian 
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cultural influence increased, with Farsi gradually 
replacing Arabic as the primary language of the 
Abbasid court, where many of the administrative 
elite were Persians, and all, irrespective of their 
ethnic origin, had been trained in Sasanian ideas 
about statecraft. Abbasid nobles also adopted the 
practices and attitudes of the Sasanian nobility, and 
maintained the practice of keeping sizeable harems 
of wives and concubines. 

Assessing the impact of the spread of Islam on 
the lives of Persian women is complicated by the 
fact that both veiling and female seclusion had 
existed in Sasanian Iran before the Arab conquest. 
Both had long been practiced by aristocratic and 
royal women, who very likely used the veil in pub- 
lic as a sign of higher status as it was a custom for 
high-ranking persons, whether male or female, to 
be hidden from public gaze by curtains. The Zoro- 
astrian state religion had established regulations 
that had governed male-female relations among 
the upper classes. Patriarchal family structures had 
demanded total obedience of a wife to her husband, 
and failure to do so led to divorce, as did the failure 
on the part of a wife to produce children. The duty 
to remain chaste and ritually pure had rested firmly 
with women. Sasanian Iran had undoubtedly been 
a patriarchal society; however, the role of Zoroas- 
trian women was never purely passive. For instance, 
there were polygamous marriages, but the number 
of wives depended on the means of the husband, 
which typically meant that he had only one wife. 
The principal wife in any marriage was indepen- 
dent within the household, and received a marriage 
gift from her husband that could not be reclaimed 
by him in the event of separation. Daughters also 
seem to have been entitled to an inheritance share, 
even if they entered into an unauthorized “love 
match.” Folktales, poetry, and women’s autono- 
mous religious ceremonies during the Sasanian era 
also testify to the existence of independent attitudes 
among women of this period. 

Islam’s impact on gender relations, therefore, 
cannot be properly appreciated without taking into 
account the existing circumstances of Persian wom- 
en’s lives. Legally, there may have been changes but, 
in terms of day-to-day living, there was also a great 
deal of continuity, assimilation, and fusion. Slav- 
ery, for instance, persisted. The prosperity of the 
later Abbasid period allowed the Muslim elite to 
obtain slaves, taken or purchased from non-Islamic 
regions that surrounded the empire. Slave girls, 
who were unlikely to be secluded, often assumed 
the courtesan role played by hetairas in classical 
Greece and geishas in Japan. Many were accom- 
plished singers and some were highly educated. 
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When young men of the ninth or tenth centuries 
fell passionately in love, the object of their desire 
was usually a slave girl. 

In South Asia, the arrival of Islam also extended 
over several centuries, with far-reaching social, 
political, and cultural significance. In 711, attacks 
on Arab sea traders prompted an army under 
Muhammad ibn al-Qasim to take control of Sindh 
on the west coast of India, and to add it, albeit 
temporarily, to the Umayyad Empire. Garrisons of 
troops were stationed along the River Indus valley, 
where there was little attempt at mass conversions, 
though relationships did develop between Arab 
men and local women that produced Muslim off- 
spring. The local population, largely Buddhist and 
Hindu, however, were treated as people of the book 
(ahl-i kitab) and expected to pay jizya (poll tax) 
like Zoroastrians, Jews, and Christians in other 
Muslim-controlled territories. Non-Muslims were 
allowed to practice their own religions unmolested, 
there was no interference in the jurisdiction of their 
personal laws, and as dhimmis (protected people) 
local women could marry Muslims without needing 
first to convert to Islam. In subsequent years Mus- 
lim trade with the subcontinent was strengthened, 
and sizeable communities of Arab and Persian mer- 
chants established themselves in the coastal towns 
of western and eastern India, from Malabar round 
to Bengal. This resulted in further conversions, but 
the religious allegiances of the vast majority of peo- 
ple remained unchanged. 

In time, the Abbasid Empire disintegrated, mak- 
ing way for a succession of dynasties in present-day 
Iran and Afghanistan, which included the Sami- 
nids, who ruled Khurasan and Transoxania from 
819 to 1005 and under whose rule the linguistic 
and cultural resurgence of Iran began. Sufi orders 
played a significant role in the proselytization of 
Islam during this period, and notable individual 
Sufis included both women and men. Fatima of 
Nishapur (d. 849), for instance, was credited with 
being the mentor of her husband, Ahmad Khidruya 
(d. 854) as well as the companion of al-Bistami (d. 
873) and Dhi al-Nian (d. 859), all highly-respected 
Sufis of the ninth century. Stories relate how, when 
in discussion with al-Bistami, Fatima would fre- 
quently lift her veil and talk freely with him face to 
face. On the one hand, her example suggests that the 
Sufi tradition was able to transcend the culturally 
imposed limitations of gender. On the other hand, 
it has been said that when al-Bistami remarked 
on the fact that she had colored her finger tips 
with henna, she replied that, since he had noticed 
this, it meant that he had looked at her with eyes 
other than those of intellectual friendship, and the 
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familiarity between them had to end. The experi- 
ences of women in Persian ruling families of this 
time could be very different, and reputation and 
rank were key to understanding their lives. Accord- 
ing to the Oabusnama of Kay Kaus, a prince of the 
Ziyarid dynasty that ruled the southern shores of 
the Caspian Sea in the eleventh century, women 
were helpless without the support of men, and 
needed to be married off as quickly as possible to 
preserve their reputation along with that of their 
families: “for a daughter, it would be better if she 
did not even live, but once she is there, she should 
either lie in the grave or be married.” 

The Samanids’ successors, the Ghaznawids (a 
dynasty of mamilik, or slave soldier origin, which 
at its peak ruled over most of Iran, Khurasan, 
Afghanistan, and the northwest areas of India and 
Pakistan until 1186) inherited the cultural legacy 
of their predecessors, and their capital Ghazna in 
eastern Afghanistan became a center of intellectual 
and literary life. Indeed, a new Persian literature 
flourished under Ghaznavid patronage. Courtly 
romances told stories of heroes consumed by physi- 
cal passion who sublimated love into the idealiza- 
tion of a perfect but inaccessible woman. Nizami 
(ca. 1140-1209), for instance, wrote the love story 
of Shirin and Emperor Khusraw Parviz, as well as 
that of Majniin who drove himself mad with longing 
for Layla whom he could never attain. It was also 
during this period that Firdawsi wrote his famous 
Shahnama (Book of kings, toro). Drawing on pre- 
Islamic Sasanian political traditions, the Shabndma 
provides insights into the way that women and men 
interacted. Indeed, much can also be learned from 
later versions of the Shahnama. For instance, when 
it was written out again during the Safavid period 
(1501-1732), its illustrations, representing mainly 
the courtly environment, contained many images of 
women. In the majority of court and encampment 
scenes, however, male and female spaces were dis- 
tinguished, usually separated by tents or buildings. 

In 1055, Baghdad was occupied by the Seljuks, 
Sunni Muslim Turkish invaders from Central Asia. 
Persian, however, was spoken by their bureaucrats 
and courtiers. In time, the Seljuks were themselves 
replaced by successor states, such as the empire 
of the Khwarazmshahs who conquered Khurasan 
from 1193, and ruled territory that stretched from 
the edge of Iraq as far east as India. Khurasan, how- 
ever, came under repeated attack from the Mongols 
from the thirteenth century, with the full conquest 
of Iran and Iraq beginning in the 1250s. For some 
decades after the conquest, Persian bureaucrats and 
scholars were cut off from their Arab co-religion- 
ists, with the effect that the Persian nature of culture 
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there was intensified. In parts of the region, evidence 
exists of women wielding power and intervening 
in public affairs during this period. For instance, 
Terken Khatun was a Qipchaq Turk who became 
the favorite of ‘Ala al-Din Tekish (1172-1200). 
Chronicles suggest that she dominated the court of 
their son, ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad (1200-20) and 
quarrelled with her husband’s heir by another wife 
to such an extent that she may have contributed 
to the impotence of the Khwarazmshahi kingdom 
in the face of the Mongol onslaught. The Qut- 
lugh-Khanids of Kirman (1222-1303), likewise, 
deployed their women folk in the establishment of 
matrimonial alliances with the imperial Mongol 
house that acquired important political signifi- 
cance. Indeed, the career of another Terken Kha- 
tun (better known as Qutlugh Terken) highlights 
opportunities that were available to a resource- 
ful and politically active woman at this time. Of 
unknown Turkish tribal origin, she was acquired 
and raised by an Isfahani slave-merchant. In time, 
through a succession of marriages, voluntary or 
otherwise, she was appointed by the IIkhan Hulegu 
to rule Kirman on behalf of her son, Jajjaj Sultan. By 
marrying her daughters to key players at the Ilkhan 
court, she reinforced the position of her immediate 
family, highlighting the unspoken assumption that 
sovereignty could be exercised as well by a woman 
as by a man, without any of the constraints often 
held responsible for inhibiting Muslim women 
from participating in active politics. The Mongol 
influence can only be seen in other, more indirect, 
ways. The fourteenth-century Persian historian, 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah (d. 1318), for instance, 
felt obliged to apologize to readers of his history 
of the world, Jami‘ al-tawarikh for its explicit 
references to women. While he personally would 
have preferred not to mention them, his Mongol 
patrons, who had a reputation for treating both 
sexes equally, had expected this. Across the region, 
it would seem that the Turko-Mongol influence 
served to raise the public profile of women, albeit 
those endowed with the necessary ethnic and fam- 
ily credentials. That this was by no means a univer- 
sal view, however, was reflected in the advice of the 
Persian poet Sa‘di (d. 1282) to: “Take a new wife 
every year, my friend, since a used calendar is not 
of much use.” 

Between 1206 and 1555 a number of Turkish 
and Afghan dynasties also ruled over large stretches 
of territory in northern India. All based their power 
on extensive military organization. The Delhi Sul- 
tanate, established by Qutb al-Din Aykbak in 1206, 
focused primarily on the support of large armies and 
running an opulent court. Public works and social 
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welfare remained largely of secondary interest. 
While these Muslim rulers continued to be depen- 
dent on existing for the local administration of their 
territory, integration proved slow and they retained 
many of their Islamic traditions and habits. Away 
from the court, however, reasonably substantial 
Muslim enclaves were established in various parts 
of northern India. Traders and Sufi mystics also 
helped to spread Islam to the hinterland. By 1335, 
Muslim-held territory had expanded under the 
Delhi sultans to include much of the subcontinent. 

Under the influence of Turko-Mongol traditions, 
women with the right family connections were able 
on occasion to exercise power in medieval Muslim 
South Asia. One such woman was Razia (Radiyya) 
Sultana. Eldest daughter of Iltutmish by his chief 
wife, she was nominated by her father, contrary 
to custom, as his successor to the throne of Delhi. 
When he died, a son, Firiz Shah, took control, 
during which brief period his mother Shah Terkan 
seized the opportunity to settle old scores in the 
harem (or zenana as the harem was usually known 
in Persia and India) and to put rivals to death. With 
the support of Iltutmish’s Turkic slave officers 
(ghulams) who, as first-generation converts from 
the eastern steppes of Central Asia, originated in a 
society that allowed women greater freedom, Razia 
defeated her brother in 1236. Regarded asa talented 
and just woman, she was a good administrator who 
also fought in battle. To emphasize and enhance her 
authority, however, she was said to have dressed as 
a man when appearing in public, wearing a turban 
in place of a veil. According to Jackson (in Hambly 
1999), Razia’s coinage also testified to her eman- 
cipation: “initially coins struck at Delhi reflected 
the vulnerability of her regime, since they bore 
either her father’s name alone or proclaimed IItut- 
mish as Sultan al-‘Azam, with Razia herself given 
the subordinate title of Sultan al-Mu‘azzam. But 
the style changed, possibly in 63 5/1237-8, when 
Razia alone was named on the coinage.” Juzjani’s 
Tabaqat-i Ndsiri (1260), for instance, praised her 
qualities as a ruler. Indeed, in Jazjani’s view, her 
only defect was that she was not a man, and she 
was the only one of Iltutmish’s dynasty whom he 
credited with being a war leader or lashgarkash. 
Eventually, however, resentment among her nobles 
at having a woman as their ruler, as well as jealousy 
of her Abyssinian advisor, Jamal al-Din Yaqit, sim- 
mered over into a series of revolts, which resulted in 
her overthrow and death in 1240. 

Source material on Razia Sultana’s reign is 
fairly limited. However, she helped to reinforce a 
tradition of activism among royal women of this 
period, which was reflected in the later lives of 
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other royal women belonging to the Mughal era. 
According to Kozlowski (in Hambly 1999), any 
woman who could claim to be a distant cousin in 
the Timurid line received a welcome in the courts of 
Babur and Humayin. Whether they were aged wid- 
ows, divorcees, or spinsters, their presence alone 
enhanced the status of the ruler’s lineage. Gulbadan 
Begum (1523-1603), daughter of the first Mughal 
Emperor Babur, for instance, is remembered for her 
Humayiin-ndma that, among other things, traced 
the importance of these female connections within 
the Mughal court. Another equally famous Mughal 
women was Nir Jahan, a widow and lady-in-wait- 
ing at court, who married the emperor Jahangir in 
1611, and within nine years had acquired all the 
rights of sovereignty and government normally due 
to the emperor. Under her influence, Persian poets, 
artists, scholars, and officials were lured to India 
by the brilliance and luxury of the Mughal court. 
Since women were not supposed to appear in front 
of men in court, Nir Jahan ruled through trusted 
males. She is reported to have taken special interest 
in the affairs of women, giving land and dowries 
to orphan girls. A keen poet herself, she encour- 
aged poetry writing among court women, and on 
occasions sponsored female poets from outside the 
court itself. In time, however, resentment at the 
extent of her influence meant that she was impris- 
oned by her husband’s successor, and then exiled to 
Lahore where she died in 1645. 

Another area of women’s activity in the region 
stretching from Iran to India that has attracted the 
attention of historians was their promotion and 
funding of building construction of all kinds, as well 
as the commemoration of individual women with 
mausolea, contradicting to a great extent notions of 
female invisibility and also supporting the conclu- 
sion that some women were sufficiently esteemed 
to warrant commemoration after their deaths. Blair 
(1992), forinstance, hascommented on the tradition 
of female patronage revealed by surviving inscrip- 
tions from early Islamic Iran. By the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, European travelers to Iran 
had started to produce accounts of Safavid women. 
During the early Safavid period, it was clear that 
power and respect were given to pious and celibate 
unmarried sisters or daughters of ruling men, who, 
as a consequence, were often active patrons of art, 
architecture, and religious institutions. Tajlu Kha- 
num, or Shah Begi Begam, for instance, the favorite 
wife of Shah Isma‘l, donated numerous properties 
to the shrine of Fatima al-Ma‘sima in Qom, built 
the dome of the Jannatsara at the shrine of Shaykh 
Safi at Ardabil, and later constructed the tomb of 
Shah Isma‘l himself at Ardabil in 1524. While most 
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probably based on second-hand knowledge — male 
travelers, who were mainly familiar with the upper 
levels of Persian society, would have had little 
direct contact with such high-class women — these 
accounts suggest that women’s lives were greatly 
influenced both by the status of their family and 
by where they lived. Most marriages seem to have 
been arranged, but divorce was available to both 
men and women, and remarriage appears to have 
been relatively easy. 

Thus, considerably more is known about the lives 
of elite women and men during the period under 
consideration than about their ordinary counter- 
parts. The status and role of women, in particular, 
varied according to the time and the place being 
studied. Generally speaking, however, Irano-Timu- 
rid traditions did enable women to participate in a 
range of intellectual and cultural activities. At the 
same time, the Turkic background of many of the 
royal dynasties that controlled the region facilitated 
the participation of women in political and even 
military arenas. Indeed, it is family connections 
that provide the real key at this time to understand- 
ing the social, political, and cultural roles filled by 
individuals, whether women or men. 
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SARAH ANSARI 


Islam: Islam and Modernities 


Overview 


Women’s social status in relation to men and 
their inclusion in the public spheres of education 
and employment became framed as an issue of 
Islam versus modernity amidst attempts, mostly 
by European colonizers but also national elites, to 
reorganize Islamic societies in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. From that moment, when it peaked as the 
dominant motif of reform efforts, to its present day 
revival (Huntington 1993), this obdurate framing 
continues to overwhelm a multitude of positions 
regarding transformations in Muslim women’s 
familial roles and regulation of their morality. While 
alternative reformist efforts invoking Islamic scrip- 
tures and traditions have always been present, it 
can be argued that the notion of Islam as an impedi- 
ment to progress rather than an agent of change 
has tended to define mainstream thinking on Mus- 
lim women’s experiences of social transformation. 
As a consequence, public sector reforms aimed at 
Muslim women often assume, as their explicit or 
implicit referent, standards and ideas about gender 
that were shaped through Western Europe’s experi- 
ences from about the seventeenth century, in other 
words European modernity. Muslim women have 
noted the persistence of this representation and 
its material consequences in diverse situations: in 
societies of the Indian subcontinent that experi- 
enced extended British colonial rule (Mumtaz and 
Shaheed 1987), in states that were never directly 
colonized but faced European pressures, such as 
Turkey and Iran (Gole 1996, Najmabadi 1998); 
and in those communities that were formed through 
immigration to Europe and North America (Hood- 
far 1994, Khan 1998). These accounts bear out the 
importance of recent interventions that have sought 
to bring under conceptual scrutiny the colonial his- 
tory of the dichotomous construction of Islam and 
modernity while engaging with its operations in the 
experiences of Muslim women. 

Although the Woman Question has been ubiq- 
uitous in histories of modernizing reforms in 
Islamic societies, many contemporary scholars 
attempt to demonstrate that these histories them- 
selves are socially constructed, culturally gendered, 
and imbued with class and racialized inequalities. 
They point to the elision of a gendered “politics 
of modernity” that is reflected in the dichotomous 


terms in which Muslim women’s emancipation and 
oppression have come to be understood: unveiling 
versus veiling, Western schooling versus religious 
instruction, and public participation in employ- 
ment and government versus segregation in the 
domestic sphere (Abu-Lughod 1998). Many factors 
have contributed to this new turn of scholarship, 
principal among them being the influence of post- 
modern thought and the development of cultural 
studies. An important development, drawn from 
the insights of French philosopher Michel Foucault, 
is the questioning of the conventional account of 
Western modernity itself and interrogation into its 
disciplinary processes, in addition to its emancipa- 
tory possibilities. This has aroused suspicion about 
the manner in which modernity is so easily equated 
with the progress, emancipation, and empower- 
ment of women, all of which are then monopolized 
within a domain of “the secular” as opposed to that 
of religion (Asad 2003, Hatem 1998, Mahmood 
2005). Hence some feminist scholars suggest that 
more productive insights into the debates relat- 
ing to Muslim women as well as the actual status 
of gender relations may be gained by examining 
how and why claims to being modern are made, 
the interests of those advocating or opposing mod- 
ernization, and the actual experiences of women in 
whose name reforms are demanded at a particular 
historical moment (Abu-Lughod 1998, Haddad 
1998). This approach may enable more nuanced 
accounts of the histories of struggles over gender 
and better insights into the gender regimes that con- 
tinue to organize women’s lives in Islamic societies 
at present. 

This entry, therefore, relies largely on these lat- 
ter scholarly efforts to modify the conventional 
discourses about women, gender, Islam, and 
modernities. Since the aim here is to engage the 
conceptual framework of this interrelationship 
rather than attempt an exhaustive account of Mus- 
lim women’s experiences, the discussion is struc- 
tured around three important considerations that 
have been highlighted by recent scholarship. First, 
the pervasive counterpoising of Islam and moder- 
nity tends to fuse all historical experiences of social 
reform within Muslim societies to a simple struggle 
between colonizing and colonized men or between 
Western reformism and Islamic defensiveness. In the 
process important insights into other issues related 
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to class, gender, and sexuality are eluded. Sec- 
ond, such a framing serves to obscure the impetus 
of Islamic revival and reform — with important gen- 
dered underpinnings — that has been a feature of the 
historical development of almost all Muslim societ- 
ies. In other words, if modernity refers to all activist 
efforts for political, economic, and social change 
and all transformations of social subjectivities, then 
it is applicable not only to projects undertaken in 
the name of Westernization but also to those that 
invoked Islamic frameworks. Third, the reductive 
opposition of religious/secular, Islamic/modern, 
obfuscates efforts to understand women’s actual 
experiences of modernizing reforms as shaped by 
their differential locations in the social relations 
of class, religion, and ethnic grouping and other 
collectivities. 


POLITICAL HISTORICAL CONSTRUCTIONS 

OF ISLAM AND MODERNITY 

There is no doubt that the colonial encounter 
led to re-articulation and further expansion of the 
ideas about women’s status and notions of gender 
relations devised by early Muslim societies from 
the core texts of Islam (Ahmed 1992). Reformist 
attempts during the encounter with British, French, 
and Dutch colonizing powers took several forms 
in the face of the colonial position exemplified by 
Lord Cromer in Egypt that only by removing the 
veil and changing the position of women in Islam 
could colonized Muslim societies be brought into 
the true spirit of Western civilization (Ahmed 1992). 
Though it is impossible to generalize — given the 
diversity of the societies under consideration, the 
modes of colonization, and the condition of exist- 
ing social structures at the time of the early colonial 
encounter — it is possible to posit a few broad trends 
that characterized indigenous men’s responses. At 
one extreme were those who supported the colonial 
administration and called for adoption of a Euro- 
pean outlook; at the other were those who opposed 
Westernization and called for preserving Islamic 
tradition in all areas. There was also often a third 
group opposed to the colonial administration and 
Westernization but espousing a secular rather than 
Islamic position. A fourth group, often ignored, 
whose importance is now being recognized is the 
Islamist modernists who directed their reformism 
both toward internal decay in the Muslim commu- 
nity and against external threat but cannot be seen 
as rejecting of modernity. 

It has become apparent that colonial metro- 
politan and indigenous nationalist, secular, and 
religious discourses converged and diverged at 
particular moments in the late nineteenth century 
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and continue to do so in diverse forms in modern 
nation-states. In this process modernity, however 
framed, frequently serves to strengthen patriarchal 
relations and deepen divisions of class and ethnicity 
but is also experienced as liberating for groups of 
women in particular locations. In a critical reading 
of the renowned feminist text, Tabrir al-mara (The 
liberation of women, 1899), by Qasim Amin, Leila 
Ahmed (1992) points out that Amin’s discourse of 
unveiling as the key to social transformation reso- 
nated in many ways with European colonial views 
about Islam and women. Further, she demonstrates 
that the fusing of ideas about women and culture, 
as symbolized by the divisions in attitudes toward 
the veil, has intertwined with issues of class and 
access to economic resources, position, and status. 
Ahmed’s work suggests that it is a mistake to read 
such moments as simply a problem of “women’s 
Oppression versus women’s emancipation” since 
these calls for women’s freedom may effectively pro- 
mote European style male dominance over Islamic 
style patriarchy and upper-class male dominance 
of men and women of lower classes. At the same 
time it must be pointed out that elite and middle- 
class women actively participated in these projects 
and claimed the new spaces opened by discourses 
of modernity to argue for change in the name of 
all women. Contemporary feminist scholarship has 
attempted to extricate women’s own voices from 
Islamist, feminist, and nationalist positions that 
have been subsumed within larger male or nation- 
alist discourses. Narratives of women written in 
the late nineteenth century, such as those by Halide 
Edib in Turkey, Huda Sharawi in Egypt and Raden 
Adjeng Kartini in Indonesia, have recently been 
republished with new insights. Meanwhile there 
is a growing scholarly endeavor to acknowledge 
the strength that many women, largely from the 
middle and lower middle classes, may derive from 
their religious identities or involvement in religious 
movements. This is discussed further later. 
However women may have understood them, 
nineteenth-century programs for improvement in 
women’s status and for their entry into the public 
spheres of politics, education and employment usu- 
ally became bound with broader nationalist attempts 
to modernize Islamic societies to bring them up to 
date with Western societies or as a defensive stance 
against colonial denigration of Islam and culture. 
This nationalist agenda, and its role in cultural defi- 
nitions of women and gender relations, was in turn 
affected by the nature of the state’s particular rela- 
tionship with European power and colonialism. For 
example, the states of Turkey, Iran, and Afghanis- 
tan retained formal independence throughout the 
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nineteenth century and their experience is excep- 
tional in the Islamic world (Voll 1994). At the end 
of the First World War important reformist leaders 
emerged in each of these countries, the most dra- 
matic being Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (1881-1938) 
who led the creation of the modern Turkish Repub- 
lic out of the ruins of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Kemalist program was a vigorous attempt to intro- 
duce Westernizing secularism, which prioritized an 
end to women’s seclusion and veiling and adoption 
of European dress for men and women. Similar 
though less dramatic transformations were brought 
about in Iran by the twentieth-century ruler Reza 
Shah (1878-1944) and in Afghanistan by King 
Amanullah (1892-1960). The debates about mod- 
ernization in these societies, rather than construct- 
ing Islam and Western modernity as irreconcilable, 
were likely to center on the degree of adaptation to 
the West and the most appropriate modes of imple- 
mentation. This is in contrast to the experience of 
other regions such as the Maghrib states of Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco, which were under French 
colonial rule. In these latter states the primary issue 
of modernization was not a concern with tech- 
niques but the problem of safeguarding a discrete 
identity in the face of an assimilating Western cul- 
ture (Voll 1994). 

After the end of the Second World War, national 
states began to be created in most Muslim societ- 
ies — with the exception of Palestine, the Gulf Arab 
region, and Central Asia. The formation of modern 
nation-states such as Pakistan, Indonesia, and Egypt 
was seen as the victory of secular modernizers over 
Islamic obscurantists. Many measures to improve 
women’s political, legal, and economic status — such 
as improved educational and employment opportu- 
nities, reforms in marriage and divorce laws and 
voting rights for women — were undertaken in the 
course of national development and state-formation 
programs. In the name of development, these newly 
decolonized states imbibed the ideological models 
prevalent in Western industrialized societies that 
were also organized on patrilineal and patriarchal 
principles (Chatty and Rabo 1997). Thus, the state 
of women’s citizenship and gender equality, rather 
than transparently reflecting Islamic cultural norms 
in Muslim societies, is imbued with Western male 
ideology that was transferred during the processes 
of modern nation-state formation. Indeed, studies 
such as Najmabadi’s (1998) work on women in 
Iran in the decades after the 1979 Islamic Revolu- 
tion demonstrate that the idea of a secular modern- 
izing state as essential to achieving women’s rights 
may turn out to be a modernist myth. This is sup- 
ported by micro-level studies that have attempted 
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to explore the ambiguities and contradictions 
of programs that were/are intended to remake 
women in the name of modernity. These studies 
suggest that reform projects — whether at the turn 
of the century or well into the twentieth century — 
that advocated women’s participation in the public 
sphere in the interest of national progress had dif- 
ferential impacts on groups of women. Many state 
development projects related to women’s lives in 
the private domain were not simply attempts to 
challenge or disrupt the private/public split in ways 
beneficial to women but rather to bring the private 
realm under state supervision and control. Through 
legal reforms such as family laws or personal status 
codes, modern states such as Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Morocco, and Algeria have been enabled to extend 
their authority over families, tribes, and clans, areas 
previously considered “private” and outside their 
control. For example, Indonesian women certainly 
saw improvements in their lives, particularly in edu- 
cation and health, due to the development policies 
enacted during the New Order Era (1993-98) of 
President Soeharto. However, the state support for 
women’s organizations such as the Family Welfare 
Movement (PKK), Dharma Wanita, and Dharma 
Pertiwi was also designed to enlist middle-class 
women’s feminine and social roles to further their 
husband’s careers and thus officially sanctioned 
women’s subordination in the family (Robinson 
2002). Similarly, in twentieth-century Central Asia, 
Soviet rule officially sought to establish gender 
equality, seen as equal rights for men and women 
in work and family life. However under the con- 
ditions of Soviet economic exploitation of Central 
Asia, women’s liberation was widely experienced 
as economic enslavement of both men and women 
(Tokhtakhodjaeva 1995). 

Furthermore, while the modernizing projects 
of nation-states did bring about improvements in 
women’s lives, these accomplishments have been 
unevenly realized not only among but also within 
states and have varied at different periods of his- 
tory. One of the most crucial areas where modern 
Muslim nation states are seen to have “failed” is 
their enactment of laws relating to women and fam- 
ily, referred to as personal status or family laws, 
which have detracted from promises of full citizen- 
ship rights for women that were enshrined in many 
national constitutions. By the same logic, it is argued 
that nation-states have compromised on women’s 
rights in marriage, divorce, inheritance, and similar 
matters, as a concession to Islamizing anti-mod- 
ernist forces bent on taking the radical edge off 
the nationalist reforms (Kandiyoti 1994). This is 
also often cited as the explanation for the familiar 
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“paradoxes” of contemporary Islamic societies: for 
example the election of women as democratically 
chosen leaders in states such as Indonesia, Pakis- 
tan, and Bangladesh despite the fact that women’s 
legal, political, and economic status remains mini- 
mal; or the emergence of a significant group of 
Islamist women within the very generation that has 
benefited most from public education, health, and 
public participation provided by the modernizing 
state. 


ISLAMIC MODERNITY/ISLAMIZING 

MODERNITY 

Since the latter half of the twentieth and at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, the focus of 
much scholarship on gender, Islam, and moderni- 
ties is to consider the implications for gender rela- 
tions of the growing movements for Islamization 
of the public spheres in many Muslim states and 
societies. It is quite common to find that national 
development projects, often initiated in response to 
demands by women’s groups for removal of dis- 
criminatory practices or alleviating glaring gender 
disparities, are most vehemently and vociferously 
opposed by groups that position themselves as 
representatives of Islam. However, some scholars 
argue, this should not be taken as evidence that 
contemporary Islamist movements are anti-mod- 
ern or reacting to modernity. Beyond pointing to 
Islamists’ appropriation of the latest economic 
and technological developments, such scholarship 
draws attention to their attempts at individuation 
through the ideal of the “true believer,” their suc- 
cess in social and political mobilization of people 
from lower and lower middle classes and their 
focusing on the state as the agent of change (Utvik 
2003, Esposito 2003). According to this viewpoint, 
Islam was not only an aspect of modern state for- 
mation during the twentieth century but also a 
catalyst for modern Islamic movements or organi- 
zations (Esposito 2003). Moreover, modern Islamic 
movements, rather than being reactive to moder- 
nity or Western imperialism, need to be understood 
through both their continuity and disjunctures with 
the revivalist attempts that have been indigenous to 
Islamic societies at all periods. 

A vigorous process of questioning and self reflec- 
tion within Islam began in the aftermath of the 
Mongol invasions of the Islamic East and the sack 
of Baghdad in the early thirteenth century (Alam 
2004, Smith 1957). These premodern movements, 
as well as those that arose later during the mod- 
ern period of European history, have been char- 
acterized by attempts to address internal disarray 
as well as external threat, invoking both Islamic 
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and Western sources for their reformist projects 
(Esposito 1984, Smith 1957, Voll 1994). Hence, 
in the eighteenth century, at the dawn of contact 
with European colonialism, there were already 
indigenous reform movements in Islamic societies, 
the best known of them being those of Shah Wali 
Ullah of Delhi, ‘Abd al-Wahhab of Najd (Arabia), 
and Uthman dan Fodio in northern Nigeria. All 
these movements were reformist and purifying and 
they testify to the Islamic dimension of the Muslim 
experience in addition to role of the modernizing 
West (Voll 1994). 

Islamic revivalism is often the term used to 
describe those premodern movements that were 
precipitated by the internal decay of Muslim soci- 
ety and Islamic modernism to refer to those proj- 
ects which responded to the challenge of Western 
colonialism. However, the two are not really sepa- 
rate since many early Islamic revivalist movements 
such as the Wahhabi in Saudi Arabia, the Mahdi 
in Sudan, and the Sanusi in Libya were forerun- 
ners of both twentieth-century Islamic modernism 
and contemporary Islamic revivalism (Esposito 
1984). Some major exponents of modern Islamist 
thought, such as Abi al-Aa Mawdidi (South Asia) 
and Sayyid Qutb (Egypt), drew on the ideas and 
methodology of premodern revivalist movements. 
Thus they often replicated the focus and strategies 
initiated by the earlier movements, although not 
necessarily in an identical manner. 

The interaction between Islam and Western 
modernity can be said to have intensified in the 
nineteenth century when European colonial rule 
was fairly well established over the majority of 
the Islamic societies. Islamic reformers of this time 
and in the later period participated in attempts for 
gradual adaptation through secularization as well 
as in efforts for rejuvenation of the Islamic heri- 
tage in the light of the modern world (Voll 1994). 
Thus some ulema made important contributions to 
the projects of Muslim governments to emulate the 
West in sociopolitical areas and, consequently, to 
relegate Islam to personal, moral life. An example 
is that of Ahmad Cevdet Pasha (1822-95) who 
played a major part in the period of the Tanzimat 
reformism undertaken between 1839 and 1876 
to Westernize the political, social, and economic 
structures of the Ottoman Empire (Voll 1994). 
Against the threat of Western dominance of the 
later nineteenth century, Islamic reformers pre- 
ferred to emphasize the principles of revival and 
reform that were contained within Islam to insist 
that modernity posed no threat to an Islam that 
was correctly understood and interpreted (Esposito 
1984). Unlike their eighteenth-century forerun- 
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ners, modernist reformers such as Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani (1838-97) opted not for a return to the 
past but rather pointed to the congruities between 
Islamic ideals and the ideals of Western mo- 
dernity such as rationality, science, and democracy. 
One of Afghani’s well-known disciples, Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, became a major advocate of 
the improvements in women’s status and their 
education and training. ‘Abduh invoked the Quran 
to argue for Muslim women’s awareness of their 
rights and was critical of the damaging effects of 
polygamy on family life. 

The role of women in the family and its related 
social and cultural institutions continues to be a 
focal concern for Islamist reform movements that 
have to operate in the milieu of modernizing Islamic 
societies with institutionalized systems of educa- 
tion and discipline (Nasr 1996, Haddad 1998, 
Hatem 1998). Mervat Hatem (1998) has demon- 
strated the centrality of women and class in the 
redefinition of private and public spheres by contem- 
porary Islamist movements in Egypt. Hatem points 
to Partha Chatterjee’s elucidation of the manner in 
which nineteenth-century anti-colonial nationalists 
in Bengal were able to rationalize both accommo- 
dation of and resistance to colonialism by invoking 
the notion of two separate cultural spheres — mate- 
rial/public and spiritual/private (Chatterjee 1993). 
While colonial cultural contamination was accept- 
able in the public sphere, the superior spiritual 
inner sphere was deemed off limits to colonizers. 
In this latter sphere women’s agency in the project 
of cultural nationalism was not only acknowledged 
but enhanced through reforms aimed at protecting 
it from colonialist modernist penetration. The pri- 
vate/public dichotomy characterized by Chatterjee 
has been frequently invoked by feminist scholars in 
different ways to offer heterogeneous accounts of 
Muslim nationalist constructions in many different 
contexts and at different periods in history (Shakry 
1998, Rouse 1996, Minault 1998). Drawing upon 
this formulation, Hatem has suggested that current 
Islamist discourse, which is produced by a section 
of the middle class, draws upon the strategies of 
anti-colonial nationalists in mediating between 
universalism and cultural particularity described 
by Chatterjee. However, instead of demarcating 
the “private” sphere of the middle-class family on 
which to launch its project of cultural difference, as 
anticolonial nationalism had sought to do, modern 
Islamist discourse seeks to insist on the validity of 
expressions of Islamic cultural difference, for exam- 
ple hijab and gender segregation, in the modern 
or public arena in both Muslim and non-Muslim 
societies. Accordingly, Islamist movements do not 
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reject but emphasize the centrality of the nuclear 
middle-class heterosexual family and the systems 
of education and training that are key to the disci- 
plinary processes of modern society (Hatem 1998). 
This accounts for the emergence and increasing vis- 
ibility of young modern secular educated, mostly 
middle- and lower middle-class, women in today’s 
Islamist movements. Thus, a profound gendering — 
and class definition — of political/religious move- 
ments has resulted from the interaction of Islamist 
and state discourses on gender, women, family, and 
sexualities in societies as dispersed and culturally 
disparate as Egypt, Pakistan, Iran, and Malaysia. In 
some cases these women are positioning themselves 
within Islam to challenge hermeneutical traditions 
and prevailing interpretations of the scriptural texts 
of Islam to make interventions in notions of gen- 
der equity, gender equality, and human rights and 
thereby emerging as important political and reli- 
gious agents (Badran 1995, Stivens 2000, Najma- 
badi 1998). 


WOMEN AS SUBJECTS AND AGENTS OF 

IsLAM AND MODERNITY 

It is important to shift attention now to the con- 
tention that women are not simply objects but sub- 
jects and active agents of both Islamic and secular 
modernizing schemes. Indeed Muslim women fre- 
quently disrupt the Islamic/modern or religious/ 
secular dichotomy to act in their own interests. 

Along with the recognition of the gendered and 
class politics that have operated and continue to 
operate through modernizing projects, it needs to 
be reiterated that nationalist modernizing efforts 
have been emancipatory for many women since 
they have dramatically increased women’s mobil- 
ity, their access to education, and the possibilities 
for their participation in social and political life. 
Narratives written in the nineteenth century by 
elite and upper-class women testify to these libera- 
tory experiences and continuing proof comes from 
the increases recorded in middle-class women’s 
participation in Western-style academic institu- 
tions and professions in almost all Muslim societ- 
ies. Nor should we assume that women are simply 
the objects of male agendas of Islamist reformist 
movements that are focused on women and the 
middle class family. Feminist scholarship on women 
in religious and right wing social and political 
movements has illustrated complex formulations 
of subjectivity and agency. Recent studies have 
also investigated the growing popularity of visible 
symbols of Muslim identity such as the hijab 
among young educated women and its implica- 
tions for conventional theories of development 
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that predict the decline of religion with the advance 
of modernization. Consequently, there are endeav- 
ors to bring to light the possibilities that may lie for 
many classes of women in those politico-religious 
movements that were marginalized in the name of 
development of Muslim societies. As a result, one 
persuasive argument goes, feminism like other 
liberal secular projects fails to provide nuanced 
accounts of the subjectivity of women who, 
inspired by religion, strive for self-transcendence, 
not the self-fulfillment that underlines the teleologi- 
cal project of modernity (Mahmood 2005). In Paki- 
stan, women activists of the Jamaat-i Islami invoke 
both Islamic and modernist histories to carve out a 
space for themselves in the emergent civil society. 
In the process, they seek a redefinition of modernity 
with the aim of challenging the activist claims of the 
(feminist) women’s movement and the developmen- 
tal claims of the modernizing state. Jamaat-i Islami 
women describe themselves as “modern” but take 
care to distance their modernity from the West and 
they fight for the rights of women but distinguish 
their activism from feminism (Jamal 2005). It may 
be argued that it is time now for scholarly work on 
the implications of both secular and Islamist moder- 
nities for the large numbers of women in societies 
such as Algeria, Morocco, and South Asia who are 
committed to more traditional, devotional forms 
of Islam than practiced by either secular or Islamic 
modernizers of the contemporary era. The conse- 
quences of these reform efforts are not clear for the 
vast majority of women, often poor and rural, who 
are more engaged with the practices of shrines and 
sanctuaries than mosques and madrasas (Mernissi 
1996, Abbas 2002). 

An interesting tendency in contemporary feminist 
scholarship on Islam and modernity is the thrust 
to explain some of the congruences, in addition to 
disjunctures, between liberal secular and Islamic 
projects and to blur the identification of political 
positions as representative of “Islam” or “moder- 
nity” (Hoodfar 1999, Hatem 1998, Abu-Lughod 
1998). Such studies challenge the claims of propo- 
nents of specific positions, such as secularists and 
Islamists, by examining the ways in which compet- 
ing interests may exaggerate their claims in order to 
set up a false dichotomy between tradition versus 
modernity. The feminist task then becomes one of 
explicating the manner in which the opposition 
between the two groups subdues women’s voices 
in a way that cannot be explained by recourse to 
ideas about Western modernization and Islamist 
repression. It is also noteworthy that women’s 
groups and feminist movements, while professing 
a commitment to universal notions of democracy 
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and human rights, often resort to Islamic scriptural 
texts and traditions to bolster their positions. This 
has been the policy of the Women’s Action Forum 
in Pakistan and the Collectif ’95 women’s network 
in the Maghrib states of Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia (Ziai 1997). Thus women’s own actions 
may challenge the traditional opposition between 
Islam and modernity to push forward particu- 
lar agendas. The most productive demonstration 
of such activism seems to be occurring in present 
day Iranian society where secular and Islamist 
women have dismantled this divide to press the 
state on specific issues of women’s rights (Afshar 


1998). 

Do these transactions suggest simply different 
ways of engaging with modernity/modernities, 
understood in this entry as the political, social, 
and economic and cultural changes initiated by the 
industrial revolution in Europe and the heteroge- 
neous forms produced through its globalization 
during the past three hundred years? Or are these 
developing interactions between gender, Islam, and 
modernity so constitutive of human experience that 
we may speak of multiple, alternative, or divergent 
modernities? 
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AMINA JAMAL 


Islam: Jewish and Muslim Sources, Discourses, 


and Interactions 


Overview 


Jews have lived in every part of the classical 
Islamic world in which they have been permitted 
to reside, and everywhere they have shared their 
cultures and world-views while at the same time 
absorbing from the cultures and world-views of the 
dominant cultures. While it is not yet possible to 
treat the interactions and discourses of Jewish and 
Muslim women in any comprehensive manner, a 
cursory introductory overview may be obtained 
by examining aspects of their “sacred histories” 
in conjunction with some documented historical 
interactions. 


SARA AND HAJAR 

The religious narrative of Islam actually begins 
long before the birth and mission of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Abraham, depicted in the Quran 
as living many generations prior to the birth of 
Muhammad, is portrayed in Islamic scripture as the 
first Muslim (3:67), destroyer of idols (37:83-99), 
and builder of the Ka‘ba (2:125-32). 

By the period of the institutional emergence of 
Islam in seventh-century C.E. Arabia, Abraham had 
long been claimed by Jewish and Christian sources 
as the father of each religious system. Abraham was 
the father of the religious peoplehood of Judaism 
(Genesis 12:2, 1§:5-6, 17:9-14, 22:17-19, Isaiah, 
51:1-2, Babylonian Talmud Berakhot 6b, Shabbat 
137b, Yoma 28b, etc.), and the father of the faith 
community of Christianity (Romans 4:13-24, 
9:6-8, Galatians 4:21-5:1, John 8:56-8, Irenaeus 
Adversus Haereses 4.al.1; Melito of Sardis, Hom- 
ily on Genesis, ch. 8). In like manner, Abraham 
is for Muslims, from the earliest period of their 
emergence, the father of the pristine and unspoiled 
monotheism that epitomizes Islam. 

All three “religions of Abraham” recognize the 
symbolism of Abraham in their religious systems, 
but the Abraham narrative is not merely the story 
of an individual. It is the story, perhaps the para- 
digmatic story, of family. Abraham’s wives, Sarah 
and Hagar, are included in the earliest references 
to Abraham in the Hebrew Bible, and their roles 
are of critical importance to the narrative as a 
whole. Sarah and Hagar also serve in both Jewish 


and Islamic literatures as matriarchs of the Israel- 
ite and Arab peoples (more specifically in Islamic 
literature, of the “Arabized” or northern Arabs). 
The Qur'an itself has little to say about Sarah and 
almost nothing to say about Hagar, but these lacu- 
nae are filled in by the vast literature of Quranic 
exegesis (tafsir). As in Jewish (but not necessarily 
Christian — see Galatians 4-5) religious literature, 
Islamic literature understands Sarah as represen- 
tative of Judaism, while Hagar tends to represent 
the Arab peoples and, therefore, Islam. Neither 
are named in the Quran, but both may be found 
repeatedly in the indirect narrative exegesis of the 
Quran known as Oisas al-anbiya@ (Stories of the 
prophets). 

Muslim narrative exegetes and collectors of nar- 
rative exegesis such as Tabari, Tha‘labi, Kisa’1, Ibn 
Qutayba, and Ibn Kathir record Islamic traditions 
that follow the biblical narrative by depicting Sarah 
as coming to the conclusion that she will never bear 
children. She therefore gives her personal servant, 
Hagar, to Abraham in order to provide children for 
the family. Hagar (Hajar in Arabic as found in the 
literary sources) becomes Abraham’s second wife 
or concubine, bearing a son for Abraham, named 
Ishmael (Isma‘ll). 

But jealousy of Hagar overcomes Sarah after the 
birth of Ishmael. Some sources depict Abraham 
favoring Ishmael over Isaac, as a result of which 
Sarah swears to physically deface Hagar by cut- 
ting off a piece of her flesh. Abraham intervenes by 
suggesting that Sarah pierce Hagar’s ears, thereby 
lowering her status (Ex. 11:2-6). Sarah carries this 
out, and by virtue of this very first case of human 
ear-piercing in human history, it became a custom- 
ary practice. In some renderings, Sarah circumcises 
Hagar in her rage, thereby serving as the first case 
of female circumcision (Firestone 1990, 67, 206 
n. 32-4). 

Sarah’s continuing jealousy eventuates in the 
expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael. The sources 
depict Abraham bringing them to the location of 
what would become Mecca and establishing them 
there, thus shifting the locus of primary sanctity 
from Palestine to Arabia in accordance with Quran 
14:37. Abraham leaves them in a barren and inhos- 
pitable valley with only a water skin and entrusts 
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them to God, unknowingly establishing them in 
the exact location of the future city of Mecca. The 
water is soon exhausted. While Ishmael is thirsting 
for water, and in many renderings of the story at 
the point of death from thirst, Hagar desperately 
climbs a low mountain to look for help. After hear- 
ing a sound across from the hill, she runs toward 
it but discovers nothing, and then runs back again 
to the hill, repeating the action in her search for 
water for her dying son. This, according to religious 
sources, is the origin of the running ritual (al-sa‘y) 
between Safa and Marwa that is part of the bajj 
Pilgrimage to this day. On the last (in some ver- 
sions, the seventh) of her runnings in search of help, 
she observes water miraculously bubbling up out of 
the ground under Ishmael’s legs. In some versions, 
she dams it up (zammat), and for this reason the 
well of sacred water in Mecca is known to this day 
as the Zam-zam well. 

Hagar, therefore, serves as the originator of 
required Islamic rituals and is associated with the 
earliest memories of the sacred city of Mecca. She 
is thus included among other great and pious reli- 
gious leaders such as Abraham in authorizing and 
legitimizing some of the most basic and important 
Islamic rituals and customs. Her bones, along with 
Ishmael’s, are said to have been buried at al-hijr, a 
space opposite the northwestern wall of the Ka‘ba. 

Like the Bible, Islamic sources never identify 
Hagar as an Israelite or a proto-Jew. Islamic legends 
usually identify her, as in the Bible, as an Egyptian, 
but she serves as a matriarchal figure for the “Ara- 
bized” Arabs, the muta‘arraba or musta‘riba Arabs. 
As competing matriarchs, Sarah and Hagar serve as 
“types” and their personal relationship serves as a 
signal of the tense nature of the much larger rela- 
tionship that will ensue between Jews and Muslims 
in later days. Like other motifs in this narrative, 
Sarah’s jealousy of Hagar appears as an omen of 
a future reality; in this instance that future is when 
the Jews will become jealous of Islam and of God’s 
love for His last Prophet, Muhammad. But these 
stories are also understood in Islamic literature 
as depicting God’s will in dividing the legacy of 
Abraham and establishing his line in Arabia as well 
as Palestine. Hagar and Ishmael, typical of God’s 
chosen messengers and agents, had to endure dis- 
tress and danger in their journey to carry out the 
divine will. 


INTRODUCING THE PROPHET: KHALIDA 

BT. AL-HARITH, THE AUNT OF 

‘ABDALLAH B. SALAM 

The Oisas al-anbiy@ literature comments through 
its own unique style of narrative exegesis on many 
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biblical stories that occur chronologically after 
those of Abraham, and these include the stories 
of a number of Israelite women. But although this 
collection is fascinating and is indeed a part of the 
large corpus of Islamic literature, a long excursus 
here would detract from other important issues that 
need discussion in a limited space (see Bibliography 
for suggested readings). 

According to Islamic sources, the first ongo- 
ing historical contact between Muslims and Jews 
occurs after Muhammad’s hijra or emigration from 
Mecca to Medina. The historicity of the stories of 
Jewish-Muslim relations during this period is open 
to criticism and a certain scepticism, but the mean- 
ing of these stories within the larger narrative of 
Islam is not. The portrayal of Jews in this litera- 
ture, most of which is found in the sira and hadith, 
became regarded as something akin to “idealtypi- 
cal” in the Weberian sense. They epitomize early 
Muslim views and opinions about the historical 
relations between Muslims and Jews and serve to 
characterize the nature of Jewish—Muslim relations 
in later periods as well. 

One of the first references is found in the sira 
or prophetic biographies of Muhammad, and the 
earliest version that has come down to us is that 
authored by Muhammad b. Ishaq in the eighth cen- 
tury. According to the story found in Ibn Ishaq’s 
biography, the news of Muhammad had reached 
Medina before his arrival there. A learned Jew 
named al-Husayn was working in a date orchard 
when he heard that Muhammad had arrived 
in the outskirts of Medina. When he heard this 
news he cried out “Allabu akbar!” (God is most 
great!) because of his excitement at the arrival of 
the Prophet. When his aunt, Khalida bt. al-Harith, 
who was also Jewish, heard his exclamation she 
said: “By God take care! If Moses had come you 
would not have become more excited.” To this, al- 
Husayn replied: “O aunt! By God, he is the brother 
of Moses and of the same religion, having been sent 
on the same mission.” She responded, “O nephew! 
Is he the prophet whom we have been told will be 
sent at this hour?” Al-Husayn answered in the affir- 
mative, to which Khalida responded: “Then this is 
it!” Khalida then became Muslim along with her 
nephew, who changed his name to ‘Abdallah b. 
Salam. 

The story continues with al-Husayn, now named 
‘Abdallah, informing Muhammad that the Jews 
cannot be trusted and proves not only this “fact” to 
Muhammad but also their stubborn refusal to aban- 
don their religious tradition. ‘Abdallah conceals his 
conversion from his fellow Jews and hides one day 
in a side-room while instructing Muhammad to 
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inquire of the former Jew’s reputation among his 
people. When asked about ‘Abdallah, they immedi- 
ately identify him as their master and learned reli- 
gious scholar. He then reveals himself to them and 
calls them to accept Muhammad as a prophet. He 
“witnesses” to them that Muhammad is the true 
Apostle of God, to which they respond that ‘Abdal- 
lah is a liar. ‘Abdallah then turns to Muhammad 
and said: “Did I not tell you that they are a people 
of lies, deceit and perfidy?” ‘Abdallah then offi- 
cially revealed his conversion and the conversion of 
Khalida and his family. 

While by the form and style of this story most 
historians of Islam read it as a literary rather than 
historical narrative, it nevertheless innocently con- 
veys some likely information about the relations 
between the Jews and Muslims of Medina. First of 
all, it takes for granted that women and men who 
are family members work together in agriculture. 
Some of the Medinan Jews may have been hoping 
or expecting a messianic or prophetic leader, or per- 
haps an apocalyptic event. The story depicts both 
women and men expecting it to be imminent. The 
Jewish majority, however, reject the possibility that 
Muhammad could be a prophet, and this difference 
of opinion may reflect different sects or groups 
within the Jewish community of Medina. In at least 
one such group, men and women worked together 
in tending the date trees and seemed to be expect- 
ing some kind of extraordinary or revelatory expe- 
rience. This group, which may have been entirely 
defined by kinship, very quickly became part of the 
growing Muslim following of Muhammad. 


DEATH OF THE PROPHET 

A Jewish woman is depicted in the sira as hav- 
ing attempted to poison Muhammad. Her name 
was Zaynab bt. al-Harith and she was married to 
Sallam b. Mishkam, a leader of the Jewish tribe of 
Medina known as the Bani Nadir. Zaynab’s hus- 
band, Sallam, is recorded as having once aided an 
enemy of Muhammad. When the Bani Nadir were 
banished from Medina as punishment for their 
active antagonism to Muhammad’s prophethood, 
they resettled in the largely Jewish town of Khay- 
bar. Muhammad conquered Khaybar a few years 
later, and some of the captured Jewish women, 
including Zaynab, entered his entourage and some 
became his wives (Tabari 1773). One could imag- 
ine that some of these women, whose husbands and 
families were killed in the conquest of Khaybar, 
would have desired revenge. Accordingly, Zaynab 
poisoned Muhammad’s favorite portion of lamb 
served immediately after the Muslims’ victory. Ibn 
Ishaq tells the story as follows: 
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Zaynab bt. al-Harith, the wife of Sallam b. Mishkam 
prepared for him a roast lamb, having first inquired 
what joint he preferred. When she learned that it was 
the shoulder she put a lot of poison in it and poisoned 
the whole lamb. Then she brought it in and placed it 
before him. He took hold of the shoulder and chewed 
a morsel of it, but he did not swallow it. Bishr b. al- 
Bara b. Ma‘rar who was with him took some of it as 
the apostle had done, but he swallowed it, while the 
apostle spat it out, saying “This bone tells me that it is 
poisoned” (Guillaume 1955, 516). 


Zaynab confessed by saying, “You know what 
you have done to my people. I said to myself, If 
he is a king I shall ease myself of him and if he is a 
prophet he will be informed (of what I have done).” 
Bishr died from the poison; Muhammad seems not 
to have been affected. And Muhammad did not 
punish Zaynab for the attempted murder. 

This story is important for a number of rea- 
sons. First, it serves to prove and authenticate the 
prophethood of Muhammad. The poison would 
have surely killed him had he swallowed, but the 
Jewish woman was correct: Muhammad was pro- 
tected from such treachery by his status as God’s 
prophet. It is important that the perpetrator was 
a Jew, for she represents an ancient monotheistic 
people and, despite her anger and wish for revenge, 
she had to admit the truth of Muhammad’s status 
and therefore his message. 

But the story continues in a very interesting way. 
When Muhammad was dying of his final illness and 
the sister of Bishr b. al-Bara’ came to visit him, Ibn 
Ishaq narrates that he said to her: “O Umm Bishr 
[her son took her brother’s name], this is the time 
in which I feel a deadly pain from what I ate with 
your brother at Khaybar.” Here we note a fascinat- 
ing parallel with Christianity and its relationship to 
Judaism. Both Christianity and Islam place Jews in 
the position of destroying their messiah or prophet. 
In the Christian system, it becomes a theological 
justification for Jewish degradation. One rarely 
hears of the death of Jesus without mention of the 
supposed Jewish crime of “killing God.” In Islam, 
on the other hand, one rarely hears of the purported 
Jewish role in the death of the Prophet. 


TORMENT OF THE GRAVE 

A hadith found in two or three versions in most 
of the canonical collections of hadith depicts a Jew- 
ish woman, in some versions older Jewish women, 
teaching Muhammad?’s wife, ‘A’isha, necessary but 
unpleasant wisdom about the afterlife: 

The Apostle of God came to me [once] when a Jewish 

woman was with me and she said: “Did you know that 

you will be tested in the grave?” (Hal sha‘art annakum 

tuftanuna fi al-qubiir?) She said: “The Apostle of God 


was frightened [in response] and said: ‘It is the Jews 
who will be tested!” ‘A’isha said: “We stayed together 
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some nights, and then the Apostle of God said: ‘Did 
you know that I was given a revelation that you will be 
tested in the grave?’ ‘A’isha said: “Thereafter I heard 
the Apostle of God [always] seeking refuge from the 
torment of the grave” (Fasami‘tu rasul Allah ba‘du 
yast@idh min ‘adhab al-qabiir). 


A second version: 


Zuhayr b. Harb and Ishaq b. Ibrahim...‘A’isha: Two 
old Jewish women from Medina came to me and said: 
“The dead are tormented in their graves.” I disagreed 
with them but I did not consider it fitting to believe 
them. They left and the Apostle of God came by and I 
told him: “O Apostle of God, two old women from the 
Jews of Medina came to me and claimed that the dead 
are tormented in their graves.” He said: “They are cor- 
rect. They will be tormented [such a great] torment that 
the animals will hear them.” [‘A’isha] said: “After that 
I never saw him in prayer without seeking refuge from 
the torment of the grave.” 


And finally, a third version in which ‘A’isha said: 


A Jewish woman came over one day and asked for 
something which I gave her. She then said to me, “May 
God protect you from the torments of the grave.” That 
made quite an impression on me until the Apostle of 
God came by one day and I mentioned that to him. He 
answered: “People will be tormented in the their graves 
such a torment that the beasts will hear them.” 


These three variants treat a number of interest- 
ing issues relating to Jewish women and their rela- 
tionship with Muslim women in the earliest period 
of Islam. The first and perhaps most important 
lesson we may draw from these texts is that Jew- 
ish and Muslim women mixed with one another, 
sometimes quite intimately, in Medina. One of 
Muhammad’s wives could even be approached by 
a Jewish woman and asked if she would lend her 
some household utensil, and she was willing to do 
so, suggesting a level of trust that existed between 
Jewish and Muslim women very early on. 

Another lesson drawn from these three narratives 
is that Jewish women could share Jewish religious 
teaching (found in the Talmud), even about some- 
thing as intimate and particular as the afterlife, 
with their Muslim friends. It is interesting to note 
that ‘A’isha, and in some versions of the story even 
Muhammad himself, was not initially aware of the 
idea of the suffering of the dead. That such a con- 
cept was fully accepted in Islam is confirmed by 
Muhammad’s revelation authenticating the truth 
of the concept. The existence of this story in the 
most respected collections of hadith validates and 
endorses the concept. Indeed, prayers for protec- 
tion from the suffering of the grave have become a 
part of Islamic personal prayer, not required within 
the five canonical daily prayers but nevertheless 
common. 

The literatures in which these stories appear all 
began to emerge only a century or more after the 
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death of Muhammad. Irrespective of the historicity 
of the events portrayed, the narratives very clearly 
convey the actual ambivalence of Muslims toward 
their Jewish (and Christian) neighbors during the 
first Islamic centuries. The attitude specifically 
toward Jewish women is no less complicated. A 
Jewish woman is depicted as being ultimately res- 
ponsible for the death of the Prophet, yet the jus- 
tification for her act is not questioned; and Jewish 
women are also portrayed as possessing critically 
important esoteric wisdom. Some Jewish women 
appear as converts to Islam, while others appear 
as loyal to their still hallowed ancient religion and 
tribe. And the origin and cause of the divide between 
the Jewish and Arab peoples and the religions of 
Judaism and Islam is portrayed as the natural famil- 
ial jealousy and tension that occurs in every close 
human group, a recognition of the ambivalent feel- 
ings of affinity and disparity, the push and pull of 
these two peoples and religions still in close relation 
to one another. 

All of these portrayals are found in Islamic reli- 
gious sources, presumably written by educated 
male elites. Parallel Jewish sources tend to reference 
women less than the Muslim sources, and contem- 
porary Jewish sources hardly relate to Jewish— 
Muslim interaction. Perhaps this reflects the caution 
exhibited by subject peoples in their desire both to 
protect their women as much as possible from the 
eye of the dominant peoples and to refrain from 
inviting reprisals for referencing the women of the 
victors. However, with the discovery of the Cairo 
Geniza, a cache of thousands of documents mainly 
from the eleventh through thirteenth centuries 
found in a storage room of a synagogue in Old 
Cairo, a treasure-trove of non-literary documen- 
tary information about medieval Jewish and Mus- 
lim men and women has emerged. This material 
has advanced all disciplines of study of the Islamic 
Middle Ages from history and anthropology to eco- 
nomics, ritual, and philosophy. Much of the infor- 
mation in the following sections originates from the 
vast repository of the Cairo Geniza. 


WOMEN’S DRESS AND DECORUM 

Non-Muslim religious peoples such as Jews, 
Christians, and Zoroastrians are referred to in 
Islamic sources as abl al-kitab (people of the book, 
referring to scriptuaries, adherents of prior scrip- 
ture religions), dhimmis or “protected” peoples, 
and sometimes kdfirun (unbelievers or infidels, to 
be differentiated usually from mushrikdn or out- 
right idolaters). These groups were regulated by the 
Shari‘a or Islamic legal system through the “rules 
of the dhimma,” which defined the terms of the 
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dhimma protection accorded to non-Muslim yet 
non-idolatrous peoples: economic independence 
and freedom to practice their religion in return for 
paying an annual poll tax called jizya and accepting 
a secondary status in Islamic society. 

There remains a great divide among historians 
of medieval Islam over the extent of humility or 
humiliation (dhull) demanded of dhimmi peoples, 
and this is because of the lack of uniform applica- 
tion through the centuries of the rules of the dhimma 
in the disparate Islamic lands. In some times and 
places, it would be almost impossible to distinguish 
Jews from Muslims by dress or occupation, while 
in others the Jews were an obvious and degraded 
minority. Enforcement ranged from “looking the 
other way” to bloody massacres. However the 
rules were enforced, Jews were careful to appear 
humble in public, and this public humility extended 
particularly to the screening and protection of the 
women. 

The system required differentiating dress (ghiydr) 
for non-Muslims but it was not until the ninth cen- 
tury that the system crystallized with regard to such 
dress, perhaps because it had become increasingly 
difficult by this time to differentiate between Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims. On the one hand, many 
people of non-Arab background had converted to 
Islam by this time, thereby broadening the cultural 
and ethnic characteristics of Muslims. On the other 
hand, many non-Muslims had “Arabized” and had 
become culturally and linguistically Arab while 
remaining religiously distinct. Jews living in these 
areas largely “Arabized” by evolving culturally 
into Arabs, taking on Arabic as the daily language 
and even writing many compositions of philoso- 
phy and the sciences, though less so of religion, in 
Arabic. 

Like Islam, Judaism does not forbid polygyny, 
and while such marriage arrangements were fairly 
widespread, it was not uncommon for brides to 
insist on including a monogamy clause in the 
ketubah or Jewish marriage contract. Jewish poly- 
gyny was far more common in the Islamic word 
that condoned it, than in the Christian world that 
did not. But it was not always a happy arrange- 
ment. An Ottoman Shari‘a court document of 1582 
records the case of a Jewish man who brought a 
suit in the Islamic court against his Jewish wife for 
refusing to live with him or cohabitate with him 
because he took a second wife. 

Distinctive headdresses were a part of Jewish 
women’s dress centuries before the emergence of 
Islam. Some of these headdresses certainly veiled 
women and seem to have been considered a mark of 
modesty and protection from the eyes of foreigners 
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(Genesis 24:65, Mishnah Shabbat 6:6, Kelim 24:16). 
Moreover, veiling, meaning covering the body from 
head to toe and often covering the face as well, was 
a widespread custom in the eastern Mediterranean 
in antiquity. In the Islamic world, Jewish women 
veiled just as their Muslim neighbors. In fact, more 
than half of the clothing terms found in the Cairo 
Geniza refer to veils, wraps, and head coverings. 
Despite this commonality, Jewish (and Christian) 
women were required by Shari‘a law to wear cloth- 
ing that distinguished them from Muslims by their 
color, length, cut of sleeves, and so forth. This was 
often obeyed in the breach. European travelers to 
the Levant in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
repeatedly note that all the women, Jewish, Chris- 
tian, and Muslim, covered themselves entirely and 
wore a transparent veil. All these covered women 
may have looked alike to foreign travelers, but alien 
eyes could not distinguish between what may have 
been clear signs of differentiation to the locals. 

During the Ottoman period, men’s and women’s 
outer garments among the Jews were virtually 
identical, probably reflecting the style of the larger 
culture. Because Jewish law forbids cross-gender 
dressing, even unintentionally, the following request 
for a responsum (Hebrew teshuvd, Arabic fatwa) 
was asked of a Jerusalem rabbi: “Is a man permit- 
ted to wear his wife’s cloak or a woman her hus- 
band’s cloak, since men’s and women’s cloaks are 
identical?” (Lamdan 2000, 103). 

Jewish (and Christian) women tended to be less 
restricted than Muslim women from public view 
and their style of veiling tended not to be total. 
Jewish houses described in the Geniza documents, 
with few exceptions, had no women’ s quarters. 
Nevertheless, Jewish women, like their Muslim 
counterparts, tended not to show themselves in 
public, and this custom was an expression of social 
status as well as modesty. Widowed, divorced, or 
deserted women had “to uncover their faces,” as 
the phrase went, by appearing in public in order to 
secure their rights or obtain a minimum of suste- 
nance. The Jewish custom of caring for the indigent 
required that women as well as men congregate at 
the synagogue compound where the distribution of 
wheat, clothing, and cash took place. The Geniza 
confirms that men and women mixed freely during 
these occasions. 

Jews usually lived alongside Muslims. The estab- 
lishment of ghettos, known in Morocco as mallab, 
are generally unknown except after the mid-fif- 
teenth century in Morocco. Nevertheless, there 
were some special restrictions, and these include 
occasional banning of dhimmi women entirely 
from baths frequented by Muslim women. 


OVERVIEW 


Close proximity of domiciles clearly promotes 
social contact, and such interaction invites sexual 
temptation across religious boundaries as well. 
Sexual relations across boundaries sometimes 
occurred through concubinage. While concubinage 
with slaves was legal under Islamic law as it was in 
the Hebrew Bible, post-biblical Judaism forbade it. 
Nevertheless, we know from Geniza manuscripts 
that some Jewish men had sexual relations with 
slave girls. Whenever the Jewish authorities were 
strong enough, however, they forced the owner of 
a concubine to sell her with the proceeds of the sale 
distributed among the poor. This ended the rela- 
tionship, but sometimes also imposed a difficult 
hardship on the bonded woman in the process. 

It was, of course, forbidden for Jews to own 
Muslim slaves and even more, to have sexual rela- 
tions with such slaves. It is difficult to know to what 
extent such behavior actually occurred, or whether 
Jews and Muslims in general had sexual relations 
that crossed the expected boundaries of separation. 
For that matter, it is difficult to know the extent to 
which Jews and Muslims crossed sexual boundaries 
within their own communities, let alone between 
them. Nevertheless, the Cairo Geniza does contain 
a series of documents about a suspected affair 
between a man of the highly respected Jewish Ibn 
Sighmar family and a Muslim woman. The Jewish 
community itself demanded a fine of 120 gold 
pieces, an enormous sum, and the sources show 
that the Jewish man was imprisoned for at least one 
month and a half. Twelve court records were found 
in the Geniza relating to this matter. 

Despite the natural desire of a minority commu- 
nity such as the Jews to keep their women apart 
from the dominant Muslim community, most of 
the hundreds of female names found in the Geniza 
are Arabic, religiously neutral, and were used also 
among Muslims. These range from Layla, the her- 
oine of the stories of the love-mad poet Majnin, 
to Sitt al‘Amaim (Ruler of the Turbans, mean- 
ing men), Sitt al-Kull (Ruler of All), Sitt al-Fakhr 
(Possesser of Glory), F@iza (Successful), Baraka 
(Blessing), and Hiba (Gift). Among Egyptian Jew- 
ish women, biblical names were uncommon during 
the centuries reflected in the Geniza, though such 
names were occasionally given to females in the 
Islamic west such as Spain and North Africa, and 
in Palestine. 


WOMEN’S BUSINESS 

Despite the Jewish religious law regarding wom- 
en’s inheritance being more restrictive than Muslim 
law, the Geniza documents depict women inherit- 
ing as well as buying, selling, renting, leasing, and 
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bequeathing various kinds of real estate, including 
houses or parts of houses, stores, workshops, and 
even flour mills and other types of urban properties. 
Women often possessed commercial experience in 
urban areas, and they are found in the documents 
to have been appointed as legal guardians of their 
children and executors of estates. 

Jewish women were not, however, part of the eco- 
nomic mainstream, that being the large-scale pro- 
duction and exchange and transfer of goods. They 
invested mainly in real estate, lent small amounts 
of money, and bought and sold textiles, jewelry, 
and other items generally included in a trousseau 
or dowry. 

In Ottoman times, indigent Jewish women who 
had no property and little money of their own to 
invest tended to engage in petty commerce in the 
local markets, mostly in textiles and foodstuffs. 
In some cases they served as brokers for Muslim 
women who were not allowed to appear in pub- 
lic. A French traveler wrote in the mid-sixteenth 
century, “The Jewish women, who are free to 
go around unveiled, can usually be found in the 
markets of Turkey selling needlework. And since 
Islamic law forbids Turkish women from trading 
in public, Jewish women act as their broker” (Lam- 
dan 2000, 119). 

Jewish women, like their Muslim counterparts in 
Islamic courts, appeared in Jewish courts to plead 
their own cases. In these situations, their husbands 
would only confirm the transaction after its con- 
clusion. In some cases, particularly those in which 
Muslims were involved, Jews appeared in Muslim 
courts, and in these cases women tended to be rep- 
resented by proxies. Some Jewish women, if dis- 
satisfied with the results of the Jewish court or who 
rebelled against the will of the community, would 
in rare instances take their pleas to a Muslim court. 
A Geniza document, for example, relates that a 
woman “divorced her husband” before a Muslim 
judge, an act that suggests a very serious break with 
the wishes or expectations of her own religious 
community. 

The Geniza documents show that women trav- 
eled for a variety of reasons. Many had to travel 
unaccompanied by their husbands to visit female 
relatives in other towns expecting a baby or recu- 
perating after delivery, suffering illness or living in 
an unfamiliar or unfriendly environment. Sea travel 
was also not unusual, and both married and single 
women did so. Married women sometimes accom- 
panied their husbands overseas, and single women 
sometimes traveled overseas as well because over- 
seas marriages were often desired by the mercantile 
class or were arranged by fathers seeking to cement 
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commercial alliances. Girls did not travel alone, of 1M. b. J al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan ‘an tawil ay al-Quran, 


course, but in the company of family or friends. 

It was common for women to travel to a local 
holy shrine or even to Jerusalem. Sometimes a 
woman who had been to Jerusalem was called, 
like her Muslim counterpart who had traveled to 
Mecca, “the pilgrim,” though such an epithet is far 
less common among Jews than among Muslims. 
Some assume that the title is applied when a woman 
has made the journey to Jerusalem alone, perhaps 
as a widow but in any event unaccompanied by a 
husband. 

While the Jewish man’s highest duty is to study 
Jewish religious literatures in order to learn the 
divine requirements through one’s own efforts, 
thereby becoming enabled to carry out God’s will, 
women were not so obligated by Jewish law. On the 
other hand, the education of girls was considered 
important by many, perhaps more among the exiles 
from Spain after the 1492 expulsion who moved 
back into the Islamic world alongside their more 
Arabized Jewish brethren. Some of the Sefardic 
(Spanish) women even served as teachers. Personal 
letters in the Geniza confirm that some women knew 
how to read and write in earlier periods as well. The 
language of these women’s correspondence, like the 
men’s, was usually a Jewish dialect of Arabic, but 
the orthography was the Jewish square script. In 
one letter recovered in the Geniza and presumably 
written in the hand of the correspondent, a mor- 
tally ill woman implores her sister to ensure that her 
daughter receive formal instruction (ta‘lim), even 
though she is well aware of the significant financial 
resources required for such an endeavor. 

Jews lived throughout the Islamic world and were 
absent only from the few areas where non-Muslims 
were forbidden. Although as a community they 
did not become Muslims, much of Jewish religious 
and social culture was profoundly affected by 
Islamic as well as Arabian norms. Jewish women 
were not sheltered from this reality. While the 
boundaries between religions remained relatively 
stable, the linguistic, social, and cultural boundaries 


did not. 
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REUVEN FIRESTONE 


Islam: Saints and Sacred Geographies 


Central Asia 


The conception of the cult of saints or their 
tombs is rooted in pre-Islamic beliefs of the Arabs, 
Persians, and inhabitants of Central Asia. In early 
Islam, some individuals became saints; but worship 
of them or their tombs was not permitted. Popular 
belief in mediators between God and individuals 
was gradually legitimated and the teaching of a 
hierarchy of saints was developed. Although Islam 
lacks the official apotheosis of saints in Christianity, 
many saints have received wide recognition, both 
regionally and locally. Saints of various categories 
have been worshiped. They include the Prophet 
Muhammad, a number of his relatives, especially 
‘Ali, Fatima, and Husayn, prominent Islamic reli- 
gious figures, and a number of Christian saints, for 
example the Virgin Mary. The heroic epic of Arab 
conquests initiated the cult of martyrs, those who 
died in the “war for belief.” Islam also inherited 
the cult of various pre-Islamic local saints, heroes, 
in many cases legendary, and even local pagan 
deities that were transformed into Muslim saints. 
Muslim mystics (Sufis) and communities related to 
them especially promoted the development of the 
cult of saints. Sufi dervish mentors are the majority 
of Muslim saints. Saints are thought to be miracle- 
makers. There are up to 20 types of saints’ miracles, 
including the ability to raise from the dead, save 
travelers from danger, and cure illness. 

Among saints, pious women were respected 
along with men; however, there are fewer female 
saints in Islam than men. The following catego- 
ries of female saint can be emphasized: the cult of 
Muhammad’s daughter Fatima; the cult of women 
who were violently murdered (shahids); cults of 
Islamized ancient goddesses of fertility, vegetation, 
and water; cults of female leaders of Sufi communi- 
ties; and cults of women who were especially pious 
and active builders of religious facilities. 

Among the many saints and their mazars (sanc- 
tuaries, places of pilgrimage in Central Asia) spread 
throughout Central Asia, especially in Khorezm, the 
abundance of female saints attracts attention. This 
entry does not attempt to cover their cult in detail, 
but describes a number of characters, particularly 
Turabek-Khanym, whose name is associated with 
a splendid monument located near Kunya-Urgench 
in Turkmenistan. This true masterpiece of Islamic 


architecture is believed to be the tomb of Turabek- 
Khanym. Turabek-Khanym was incorporated as 
a local saint long ago, and her magnificent tomb 
became a pilgrimage center. In the pre-Soviet period, 
many women flocked to the tomb of Turabek- 
Khanym and its custodians, the sheikhs, were well- 
to-do. Unlike most patronesses, Saint Turabek is 
considered a patroness of girls. In the 1930s, young 
girls visited Turabek’s crypt and sang special songs, 
going up spiral stairs even to the height of the por- 
tal. Fiancées came there with their friends asking 
for blessing on their marriage. This was undoubt- 
edly connected with the fact that her name was 
surrounded by romantic legends. According to the 
legends, Turabek by no means glorified herself with 
religious zeal, she did not occupy herself with feasts 
and prayers, like the bulk of Khorezm saints, and she 
did not stun with her miracles. She was the daugh- 
ter of the ruler of the Golden Horde, Uzbek-Khan, 
and wife of Khorezm’s governor. She was known as 
a builder, and a patroness of arts and of Islam and 
its institutions. This fairly ordinary woman was 
turned into a saint, believed to be close to Allah, 
and the place of her supposed rapture became the 
place of mass pilgrimage and was surrounded with 
a cult among mazars of the most prominent zealots 
of Khorezm. It may be assumed that patronage of 
art, orthodox theology, and Sufism, the construc- 
tion of mosques and dervish communities, and the 
allotment of vakf lands to them, paid for her: Tura- 
bek was surrounded with aura of sanctity due to the 
efforts of the clergy. 

In Khorezm, not far from city of Khanki, there is 
a burial vault of Saint Gulii-bii. This name is trans- 
lated as “Mistress of Flowers.” Gulii-bii was per- 
ceived by local people in different ways, sometimes 
as a real pious daughter, who discovered a grave 
of one of the missionaries of early Islam forgotten 
by everybody; sometimes her identity is shifted to 
ancient times and merged with images of ancient 
deities of vegetation. This cult was purely female. 
Female relatives guarded the tomb, they also per- 
formed zikrs — prayers during which healing of the 
ill was asked for. The tomb could be only visited 
by women, who went around the sacred tree three 
times and made a sacrifice. 

In the north of Bukhara, in the Hazrati Imam 
necropolis, there is a female mazar, Bibi Zudmu- 
rod. Entrance to the mazar is strictly forbidden 
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to men. Female visitors ask the saint to cure them 
from sterility, save innocent convicted persons, 
protect them from illness, and more recently ask 
for commercial success. Newly married couples 
also visit the mazar after marriage, hoping to enlist 
the saint’s support in family life. If a bride sweeps 
the floor in a mazar, lights a candle, and spills grain, 
these are considered pleasant to God. On Sundays 
and Thursdays the women bring pieces of fried 
fancy pastry and give them out to people whom 
they meet. It is considered that seven visits to the 
mazar guarantee the fulfillment of any desire. 

An indispensable and main attribute of both 
female and male sanctuaries is a tomb (one or 
several). In the front wall of a tomb there is a small 
bay with a lamp of traditional shape to light ritual 
fire. The room itself or its surrounding features 
have flags — tugs — a distinctive feature of a saint’s 
tomb. Very often, near large sites associated with a 
popular saint there are sacred trees, bushes, a rock 
of strange shape, and sometimes sacred ponds or 
wells. A standard ritual of pilgrimage to sacred 
places has been developed over many years. Knowl- 
edge of the ritual actions is passed from generation 
to generation. A pilgrim first walks round the saint’s 
grave or the entire building. Then there is a prayer 
at the threshold of the sanctuary specifying appeals 
to the saint, involving touching a grave, threshold, 
flags, lamps, and trees. After that the pilgrim passes 
a hand over face and eyes. The most widespread 
practice is to tie pieces of rag or headscarves to 
flags, trees, and bushes. And finally a lamb or kid 
is sacrificed, mandatory after the desired result is 
obtained (a sick person recovered or a child born). 

In Khorezm, a magic element in the ritual of the 
cult of sanctuary is evident from the fact that child- 
less women build small models of cradles of rags 
and woodchips. For full compliance, they some- 
times place a sort of tiny puppet in the cradle — 
a twig wrapped with a piece of cloth. The cult of 
saints here was formed based on funeral rites, more 
specifically on the complex of beliefs that determine 
the cult of the dead and ancestors. 
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AzIM Matikov 


Mashriq 


Shrines to female saints are relatively rare in 
the Mashriq. Two identifiable trends are shrines 
to Shii women and shrines to Christian women, 
most often the Virgin Mary. While the attributes 
for which women achieve sainthood differ signifi- 
cantly from those of men, the practices of visitors 
(male and female) are similar and include prayer 
recitation, requests for intercession, and the mak- 
ing of vows (nadbr). 

Both Christians and Muslims recognize saints 
as people with a special connection, and therefore 
status, with God, achieved by virtue of good deeds, 
performance of miracles, and personal piety. Nota- 
bly, the Arabic term most used for a Christian saint, 
qiddis, emphasizes holiness, while a second term 
more common among Muslims, wali, connotes 
authority and leadership as well. 

Most Islamic shrines are to men revered for 
their closeness to Muhammad or valor in battle, 
but a significant number to women, especially Shit 
women who survived the Battle of Karbala and 
perpetuated the message and lineage of Shi‘ism, 
exist as well. They include Zaynab bint ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib and Rugayya bint Husayn, sister and 
daughter respectively of Husayn ibn ‘Ali who led 
a rebellion against the Sunni caliph Yazid in 680 
C.E./61 A.H. Husayn’s forces were decimated in 
the battle and the surviving women who had wit- 
nessed it were transferred to Damascus after being 
captured. Their shrines now located in and around 
the city range from simple limestone structures to 
large complexes. That of Zaynab includes a mau- 
soleum, prayer hall, offices, a library, a clinic, and 
open courtyards elaborately decorated with tile 
and gilded domes in the style of shrines to Shi‘ism’s 
male Imams in Karbala and Najaf, Iraq. In most 
instances, it is believed that the figures are actu- 
ally entombed within the shrine. However, some 
uncertainty surrounds Zaynab’s shrine, with schol- 
ars and pilgrims divided over whether Damascus, 
Medina, or Cairo, where a second large shrine to 
her exists, is the true burial site. 

Like the Imams, these women are descendants of 
the Prophet Muhammad and some are renowned 
for their learning and personal piety. As women 
they are also honored for their patience during 
enormous suffering, for offering protection to 
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children, and in the case of Zaynab especially, for 
steadfastness and bravery in the face of oppression. 
For all of these qualities they are believed to be car- 
riers of blessings (baraka). 

Men and women in roughly equal numbers and of 
all social classes visit these shrines and participate in 
religious rituals together, or sometimes in separate 
prayer spaces at larger shrines. The vast majority 
are Shit Muslims, primarily from Syria, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, and Gulf countries, but individual Sunnis 
and Christians also make their way to the shrines to 
pray to and honor the saints. A visit usually consists 
of a greeting to the shrine’s namesake, recitation of 
prayers in her name, and physical contact with the 
tomb. Pilgrims request a saint’s baraka or ask for 
help with personal problems related to marriage, 
business, illness, or pregnancy (usually women). A 
vow is often made that will be fulfilled upon the 
granting of the request. Some pilgrims will place 
clothing, locks of hair, strings, or scented oil on the 
tomb as a marker of their vow and a way to trans- 
fer the saint’s baraka to themselves. While prayer 
practices are largely uniform across nationalities, 
at major holidays different commemorative prac- 
tices specific to national groups are carried out in 
a large communal space next to Zaynab’s shrine in 
particular. 

Christian shrines to women are much more 
widespread in the Mashriq with concentrations in 
Lebanon, Syria, and Palestine. Chapels or churches 
are commonly dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
commemorate an event in her life or a place where 
someone experienced a vision of her. Palestine in 
particular hosts many shrines marking the places of 
Mary’s birth, annunciation, ascension, and death. 
Also notable are the modern statue of the Virgin 
Mary and several cathedrals at Harissa, outside 
Beirut, and the Convent of our Lady at Sednaya, 
Syria, a major pilgrimage site in the Middle Ages. 
Mary is revered for her piety, virginal purity, and 
perhaps most importantly as the mother of Jesus, 
prompting visitors to seek her protective bless- 
ing and healing power. As with the Shi‘ shrines, 
there is some religious diversity among pilgrims. 
Because Muslims also revere Mary as the mother 
of a prophet, they visit and pray at her shrines, indi- 
cating how these spaces are potentially important 
nodes for interaction and commonality among reli- 
gious groups in the region. 

Less common are shrines, often built around 
caves, to women in early Christianity who were 
persecuted or somehow miraculously aided by God 
in times of distress. Practices vary widely at these 
locations but as at the shrines to Mary include the 
lighting of candles or oil lamps, prayer, drinking 
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curative waters, and processions marking impor- 
tant days in the life of the saint. 
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North Africa 


In contrast to mosques, which in a North African 
context tend to offer spiritual space for a predomi- 
nantly male population, marabout saints’ shrines 
offer loci for North African women’s piety. The 
term “marabout” refers to both the person and the 
resting place of a person possessing baraka, or divine 
blessings. The proliferation of shrines obviously 
differs from country to country throughout North 
Africa, but the style and activities taking place at 
these sites are similar not only within the Maghrib, 
but also in similar loci in numerous Islamic lands. 
The dearth of scholarly materials on female saints 
as compared to the bounty of work on women of 
note within the framework of Christianity may 
shift as a result of growing interests in gender stud- 
ies. For the sake of continuity and because of the 
limited number of options the three examples of 
female-inspired sacred geographies discussed here 
all come from the westernmost outpost of North 
Africa, the Kingdom of Morocco. 

Marabout shrines display a wide variety of forms 
as diverse as the once elaborate, but now modest, 
seventeenth-century shrine complex of Setti Fatima 
in the Ourika Valley, the offering alcove located 
on the tomb of Lalla Solica in the city of Fez, or 
the semi-ubiquitous sylvan shrines to Lalla A’icha 
throughout the rural countryside. As a result, the 
definition of the term “shrine” in a North African 
context remains an open question. The ritual culture 
that surrounds these particular shrines includes the 
use of textiles, inscriptions on amulets, and non- 
epigraphic, symbolic ornament. 

Ethnic distinctions create few barriers for 
pilgrims, and depending on the specific saint 
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occasionally Muslims or Jews may visit the same 
holy places. In addition, sainthood is afforded to 
both sexes; thus, situations occur in which Berber 
Muslim women may visit a Jewish female saint, and 
Arab Muslim men may just as easily visit a Berber 
female saint (or even the grave of a revered rabbi) 
with little question of impropriety. 


SETTI FATMA 

Nestled in the lush Ourika Valley southeast of 
Marrakesh, the shrine of Setti Fatma draws thou- 
sands of pilgrims each year. Surrounded by water- 
falls and hiking trails, a steady trickle of pilgrims 
go throughout the year to seek personal guidance, 
ask for intercession, and pray for merciful gifts. 
However, the majority of visitors come in Septem- 
ber during the moussem, or annual holy festival. 
In the 1930s, the French documented the shrine 
as one of the most important zaouias, a complex 
of buildings for prayer and study not only for visit- 
ing pilgrims, but also a place to take up residence 
for members of specific religious orders. Heavy 
rains leading to massive landslides in the region 
and shifts in the popularity of certain ritual prac- 
tices have left Setti Fatma’s zaouia a shadow of its 
former self. 

Today, what remains is a three-room structure 
swaddled in graffiti (Figure 3) half way up a steep 
hillside visited annually by droves during the annual 
moussem, and by the occasional pilgrim or clusters 
of youths throughout the summer more interested 
in picnicking in the temperate climate during the 
scorching summer heat of the surrounding environs. 
“Setti,” the female form of the honorific “Sidi” 
derives from the Berber heritage of the saint, while 
Fatma is the proper Berber pronunciation for the 
Arabicname Fatima. Numerous piles of small stones 
mark the path leading to the edifice (Figure 4). 
Women, particularly when visiting Berber mar- 
abouts, verbalize ailments of the body or spirit into 
the piles while constructing these talismanic stacks 
in the hope of leaving their woes buried under 
them. Other visitors must pay careful attention not 
to touch another’s prayer piles, lest the clumsy visi- 
tor may inherit a woman’s sorrows uttered during 
the sacred construction. 

Inside the shrine a muqadem, or caretaker, offers 
stale crumbs of previously donated pieces of bread 
to ingest as a means of consuming a dose of the 
marabout’s baraka, or holy blessing. Setti Fatma’s 
bier is next to the biers of her two sisters, each cov- 
ered with a green embroidered tapestry. Liturgical 
practice requires the pilgrim to circumambulate the 
biers counter-clockwise, kissing each of the four 
corners of the tomb. As with most shrines, the gibla 
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wall orientating visitors toward Mecca is clearly 
marked, thus allowing the pilgrim to properly con- 
duct prayers — architecturally demonstrating that 
the visit to the saint’s shrine is not an alternative for 
orthodox prayer. 


LALLA SOLICA 

The burial place of Lalla Solica, also known as 
Lalla Ha-Tsaddiqah, is located in the Jewish cem- 
etery near the entrance closest to the mellah, or old 
Jewish quarter of Fez. Lalla Solica’s bier is marked 
by an ogeed headpiece complete with built-in niche 
for offerings. A side panel inscribed with her hagio- 
graphic information is written in both Hebrew 
and French. The use of the colloquial Arabic term 
“Lalla” (also used by the Jews of the Maghrib) is 
the equivalent of the Berber “Setti.” According to 
the inscribed material (and numerous more reli- 
able sources), Lalla Solica was born in Tangier 
in 1817. Solica grew to be a beautiful and pious 
Jew living in the religiously conservative city of 
Fez. She attracted the attention of the Sultan and 
he requested her hand in marriage. Such a match 
would have required the young woman to convert 
to Islam. At the request of both her parents and 
her Rabbi, instead of giving up her faith, she chose 
death in 1834. Today, for Jews, Solica stands as a 
modern-day Queen Esther, giving up wealth and 
splendor as well as her life for her spiritual values. 
For Solica, apostasy was never an option. 

Lalla Solica is the most famous Jewish female 
saint in North Africa; women come to pay respects 
to her grave from as far away as Israel. Muslim 
women and men visit the marabout with the inten- 
tion of asking her intervention in issues of marriage, 
childbirth, and infantile illnesses. The tomb of Lalla 
Solica offers a locus for spiritual convivencia, as 
neither gender nor religion of the pilgrims are of 
concern. Such interactions between genders and 
among members of various religions do not occur 
among those visiting Muslim male marabouts or 
Jewish Rabbis. As a holy woman with strong reli- 
gious values, Solica appeals not only to Jewish 
women, but also to the entire Moroccan commu- 
nity, for she symbolizes the strong sentiment oppos- 
ing interfaith marriage. 

As with other saints, pilgrims come to ask Lalla 
Solica to intercede on their behalf. Primarily wom- 
en’s requests tend to focus on aspects regarding 
childbearing, although men also come to her tomb 
when a young child is ill (Ben-Ami 1998, 97). Visi- 
tors light candles in the niche and leave offerings 
in the hopes that their request will be answered. 
In a society where progeny is paramount, and dif- 
ficulty with pregnancy often leads to either divorce 
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or the taking of a second wife, barren women, or 
those who have miscarried, will leave their sash 
on the tomb for a period of time. Once retrieved, 
the women wear the accessory around their waist 
until they conceive. If a woman becomes pregnant 
then she must return to the saint’s grave with a fine 
offering to thank Solica for her assistance. Single 
women, often as young as nine, visit Solica’s tomb 
to ask for a kind, wealthy, and attractive husband. 
The older the single woman, the less specific the 
requests become. 


LALLA ACICHA AND THE NATURE OF 

SACRED SPACE 

A space for offerings to an unspecified Lalla 
A’icha exists in close proximity to most built 
shrines predominantly in rural marabout loca- 
tions. The sanctified zones for Lalla A’icha are not 
to be confused with the grotto-shrine of the power- 
ful and often malevolent jinniyya Lalla A’icha 
Qandisha, a female demon connected with the 
Sufi order of the Hamadsha. In the Maliki-domi- 
nated region of North Africa, the likelihood that 
Lalla Micha references ‘A’isha bint Aba Bakr, the 
Prophet Muhammad’s last, and according to Sunni 
tradition preferred, wife may be the origin of this 
ubiquitous holy woman. After appropriate liturgi- 
cal activities take place at the main sanctuary of the 
marabout for whom the shrine is built, visitors fre- 
quently make an offering — cloth or string, candles, 
bread, or henna — to her hallowed space. 

Lalla A’icha’s sites tend to coincide with natural 
elements, although built shrines to Lalla A’icha do 
exist in larger male shrine complexes such as the 
immured shrine attached to Sidi Kacem’s marabout 
structure (Figures 5, 6). However, constructed 
shrines to Lalla A’icha are the exception. The pres- 
ence of a sacred tree, a large bush, or a magnificent 
root system specifically acknowledged as a place 
of offering to Lalla A’icha could indicate another 
aspect of the female shrine (Figure 7). The saint’s 
locus of devotion connected with an organic ele- 
ment most likely indicates Maghribi links to the 
region’s earliest religious activities. Morocco is the 
only region in the Maghrib the Ottoman Empire 
never conquered, and therefore never subjugated 
indigenous traditions, thus allowing the underpin- 
ning of ancient animistic Berber practices to mani- 
fest within an acceptable Islamic context. 
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MICHELLE A. REIN 


The Ottoman Empire 


During the immense temporal and geographical 
span of the Ottoman Empire the power of women 
saints was defined and identified in a variety of 
literary and archaeological sources (Araz 1966, 
Schimmel 1982). Women saints were given prom- 
inent roles within the history of Sufi orders, cel- 
ebrated for their piety through their inclusion in 
saints’ lists, and worshiped in a variety of tombs 
throughout the Ottoman Empire. The status and 
treatment of women saints as well as women devo- 
tees’ use of sacred spaces went through a number 
of changes during the Ottoman period. One of the 
best avenues for studying the changing definition 
of the power of women saints is through the variety 
of mystical movements that were popular during 
the Ottoman period. These movements included 
schools of Islamic mystical philosophy and theol- 
ogy, religious orders, and shrine cults. 

By the Ottoman period there had already been 
a number of women associated with some of the 
primary values and developments in mystical Islam. 
These included Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya (d. 185/801) 
who was credited with introducing the concept of 
pure love into Islamic mysticism (Schimmel 1982) 
and women such as Fatima bint ibn al-Muthanna 
who was revered as the “spiritual mother” of Ibn 
‘Arabi, the great Sufi theoretician. The significance 
of these women to the Ottoman period was two- 
fold. Many, like Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya, remained 
a part of the popular imagination and served as 
exemplary models of female sainthood. Ottoman 
women who practiced various forms of sexual and 
sometimes emotional abstinence were described 
in both popular and elite circles as the Rabi‘a of 
their time (Dankoff 1991, Araz 1966). On the other 
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hand, the achievements of such spiritual mothers 
as Fatima bint ibn al-Muthana belonged to the far 
more elite worlds of mystical philosophy and Sufi 
hagiographies. Ottoman hagiographers continued 
the practice of casting “pious mothers” and “mysti- 
cal aunts” as crucial to the formation of some of the 
leading mystics in Islam (Schimmel 1982). 

Within the world of the dervish communities that 
became so popular in the Ottoman period, women 
served a variety of roles that at least, according to 
Golpinarli, changed significantly during the Otto- 
man period. In the early years of the empire, women 
enjoyed the most equality with men and even served 
as halife (successor chosen to head a Sufi commu- 
nity). Although we have at least one example of a 
woman who served as head of a Mevlevi commu- 
nity in the seventeenth century, this would appear 
to be an unusual case. By the nineteenth century the 
separation between the sexes had grown so strict 
that Leyla Hanim, the famous Istanbul poetess, is 
said to have wept at the door of the Mevlevi prayer 
hall and cried, “My God, why did you begrudge me 
a scrap of flesh?” (Kafadar 1993, Gélpinarli 1983). 

Although it has not been the focus of many 
studies, Ottoman women’s participation in ziydra 
practices was significant enough to merit comment. 
In the middle decades of the eighteenth century, 
Ottoman officials in Aleppo restricted women’s 
access to grave sites by only allowing visits on 
Mondays and Thursdays (Marcus 1989). Women 
visited saints’ tombs for aid in childbirth, to pray 
for the sick, and to increase their milk production. 
Some of the tombs, especially those associated with 
female saints, still hold cradles and articles of cloth- 
ing that were offered by supplicants (Araz 1966, 
Kalafat 2006). 

Women saints’ tombs, although in desperate 
need of systematic study, can be found throughout 
Anatolia and other parts of the former Ottoman 
Empire. One of the best sources on these tombs is 
Nezihe Araz, whose Anadolu Evliyalar: includes 
numerous references to women saints and their 
tombs. Although most of the stories are anecdotal, 
they provide a window into the beliefs of late Otto- 
man society and tell us something about how the 
Ottomans resymbolized the sacred landscape that 
they inherited from the Seljuk and Beylik periods 
(roughly between the eleventh and fifteenth centu- 
ries). A number of these saints, such as Karyagdi 
Sultan (Princess Snow Has Fallen) are loosely 
linked to tombs through local stories and not 
through epigraphy and other written sources. With 
their romantic and ambiguous sounding names, 
a number of these tombs seemed to derive their 
importance as generic female sites and not from the 
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actions and deeds of specific saints. This certainly 
seems to be the case with the many kzz evliya (girl 
saint) or kizlar tombs that are scattered throughout 
the former empire. A somewhat related phenom- 
enon of generic female spaces includes a tomb in 
Erzurum that, although now known as the Rabi‘a 
al-‘Adawiyya tomb, originally belonged to a Seljuk 
saint whose name has been lost (Araz 1966). In 
more extreme cases, the gender of saints could also 
be changed. There is at least one tomb in Konya, 
the Tavus Baba tomb, that many believe was origi- 
nally dedicated to Tavus Hatun, a woman who was 
prominent in the circle of Celaleddin Rumi (Araz 
1966, Uz 1995, Konyali 1964). 
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ETHEL SARA WOLPER 


South Asia 


INTRODUCTION: SOURCES 

In the South Asian subcontinent, many women 
are acknowledged as being saintly. Athough many 
are connected with Sufi or Sufi-like cults, others 
would self-identify as Shii, Baul, Sidi (African 
Indians of India and Pakistan), or with the name of 
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their particular sect (for example Malang, Qalan- 
dar). Many more are saints of unknown affiliation 
who enjoy local prominence. There has been little 
published academic research into the lives of these 
women and the cults surrounding them, particu- 
larly for the subcontinent, though studies are slowly 
emerging (Flueckiger 1995, 2006, Schimmel 1997, 
Ewing 1997, Pemberton 2004, 2006, Champion 
1995, Basu 1999, 2003). Aside from these, brief 
accounts of women saints can be found in nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century British adminis- 
trative and Orientalist works (Subhan 1938, Jones 
and Bevan 1941, Hasan Ali 1832, Sharif 1921, 
O’Malley 1924). Persian and various vernacular 
biographical, epistolary, didactic, poetic, and nar- 
rative sources contain more detailed treatments of 
the lives and virtues of legendary saintly women. 

The Persian and Urdu sources are often concerned 
with the concept of sainthood as it is defined Islami- 
cally, and as such tend to ignore the lives of saintly 
women whose identities as Muslim are question- 
able. Many women saints whose religious affilia- 
tion is unknown or unclear become associated with 
Sufism in popular understanding, often because 
hagiography or local legend links them with popular 
Sufi personalities (Dey 1996). This is also true of 
some of the Shi‘a traditions. However, because in 
Shi‘ism the women of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
household, along with the Shi‘a Imams, are the 
focus of devotion, very little is known about saintly 
Shi‘a women of Indo-Pakistani origin. 

Annemarie Schimmel has brought to light how 
Indo-Pakistani oral traditions and local legends have 
married the names and deeds of legendary Mus- 
lim heroines such as Hir, Marui, Sassi, Sohni, and 
Nuri, with Sufi metaphysical ideas about feminine 
aspects of the divine (Schimmel 1997). Recollec- 
tions of their stories have drawn heavily upon ideas 
of the “creative feminine” as they are developed by 
the thirteenth-century mystic Ibn ‘Arabi, and the 
“woman-soul” seen in the work of Rami and others 
(Elias 1988). Little has been reported about the 
cults that have developed around these heroines, 
even Hir, whose purported tomb in Jhang draws 
a large number of pilgrims from all over Pakistan. 


CONCEPTS OF SAINTHOOD 

Concepts of female sainthood differ from the 
classical sources to popular perceptions, though 
there are convergences. For women, as for men, 
sainthood is often linked in the classical literary 
sources of Islamic Sufi and Shi‘a tradition with eso- 
teric insight into the inner meanings of the outer 
forms of religious faith and practice. Broadly, it is 
linked with certain qualities said to offer proof of 
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divine favor. These include knowledge of the foun- 
dational teachings of Islam, particularly the Qur'an 
and sunna of the Prophet Muhammad; a life of 
sacrifice and hardship, often associated with asceti- 
cism; spiritual poverty (which often also meant 
material poverty); a compassionate character; the 
ability to perform miracles; and association with 
one or more prominent male saints. Sometimes, 
an aura of holiness (and subsequently, cult follow- 
ings) emerges as a result of suffering and martyr- 
dom endured during a lifetime. This is especially 
true in the case of the cults surrounding the figure 
of the boy soldier Ghazi Miyan and his “bride,” 
widowed on her wedding day. More widespread in 
the subcontinent are cults surrounding the figures 
of Zaynab, daughter of Imam ‘Ali and Fatima, and 
Sakina, the youngest daughter of Imam Husayn. 
The suffering that Zaynab and Sakina endured on 
the battlefield of Karbala, and subsequently, while 
imprisoned in Damascus, continues to be memo- 
rialized in ritual observances during the month of 
Muharram. These memorializations take place in 
private homes, in Imambargahs (of which a few 
are women-only), or in zaynabiyyas (the name is 
used for a type of Shi‘a Islamic organization or for 
a Shi‘a religious center). The qualities of modesty, 
and even observance of veiling and parda (seclu- 
sion, sex segregation), which are reconciled to 
saintly women’s interaction with non-related men 
in a number of ways, are also frequently mentioned 
in the broader scope of Persian, Arabic, and Urdu 
Sufi biographical literature. Ethnographic research 
has suggested that among the Sufi orders today, 
observance of veiling and parda continues to be of 
importance as a mark of saintly virtue (Pemberton 
2004). Depictions of holy women in the classical 
sources of Islamic tradition also highlight their abil- 
ity to perform miracles, though there is a widely 
held bias in Sufism toward concealment of such 
spiritual gifts from the wider world. This emphasis 
on concealment stands in sharp contrast to popular 
depictions of women saints, in which the associa- 
tions between their sainthood and their ability to 
perform miraculous, even “magical” feats, is pro- 
nounced. Many of the classical texts, Orientalist 
sources, and scholarly materials link open displays 
of the miraculous and the magical - particularly 
during the popular birthday, marriage, or death- 
day anniversary festivals for saints — with the igno- 
rant, the poor classes and castes, and with the rural 
and/or “folk” milieu, or attribute these practices 
to the influence of Hinduism. Women devotees are 
also often identified with the purported excesses of 
saint veneration, particularly possession by jinn or 
deceased pirs, and divination. 
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PILGRIMS AND PILGRIMAGES TO FEMALE 

SAINTS’ SHRINES 

While the classical Sufi tradition is largely silent 
on the particulars of localized saint-cults surround- 
ing the person of a female saint, the Orientalist 
literature that emerged from the mid-nineteenth 
century, influenced by the notion that the formal 
characteristics of faith — doctrine, creed, ortho- 
praxy — were the mechanisms that determined the 
parameters of the “orthodox” or “normative,” 
depicted them as antithetical to Islam. Thus a bifur- 
cation of the classical literary tradition, espoused 
and exemplified by the social and spiritual elites 
of Islamic mysticism (including, but not limited to, 
the founders and systematizers of Sufi orders and 
metaphysical doctrines), and the popular venera- 
tion of saints, pursued by the general masses, has 
remained the dominant hermeneutics applied to 
the study of Sufism in the subcontinent (Ewing 
1997). Unsurprisingly, this latter phenomenon 
is often associated with the religious practices of 
women, Hindus, and the uneducated. 

In fact, saint-cults are patronized by a variety of 
pilgrims, and this is no less true for the cults sur- 
rounding female saints, though these are less known, 
less widely patronized, and exhibit less developed 
structures of pilgrimage and devotional practices. 
As a result, the cults surrounding the shrines of 
Bibi Kamalo in Bihar, Mayke dargah (Nizamuddin 
Auliya’s mother) in Delhi, and many other female 
saints in the subcontinent attract pilgrims primarily 
from the local community and surrounding region, 
although these pilgrims do come from a range of 
economic, class, and religious backgrounds. As 
suggested in biographical (tazkira) texts such as 
Akhbar al-akhyar, the now-defunct cults of pil- 
grimage surrounding the tombs of Bibi Fatima Sam 
and Bibi Auliya attracted many of the luminaries 
of mystical Islam in the medieval period, though it 
is unclear whether traditions of pilgrimage to these 
shrines were ever widespread. 
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Turkey 


Turkish Sufism may be counted as the most 
female-friendly version of Sufism. Reasons for the 
veneration of Turkish women include the ability 
to perform miracles, piety and zeal in charitable 
works, long-enduring forbearance in very difficult 
circumstances, dying of unarticulated melancholic 
love, complete obedience and loyalty to husbands, 
and heroic acts against an enemy or tyrannical 
ruler. 

The history of Turkish female saints goes back to 
the seventh/thirteenth century, when Khoca Ahmad 
Yasawi, founder of the Yasawiyya Sufi order, sent 
his disciples to Anatolia. Female disciples, who 
comprised women from various Sufi orders, were 
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called bajryan-1 Ram (Anatolian sisters), and men 
were called abdalan-1 Raum (Anatolian itinerant 
dervishes). Because bdjryén were mentioned only 
by Ashik Pasha-zade, some historians raised doubts 
about their existence and claimed that bajryan-1 
Rum may be a miscopied form of hajiyan-1 Rim 
(Anatolian pilgrims) or bakhshiydn-1 Rum (Anato- 
lian givers). K6priilii (1959), emphasizing that the 
Bektashi women were called baj1, is of the opinion 
that it is the original word. La Broquiére’s travel 
notes (1982), dating from that era, also confirm 
their existence. Mikail Bayram (1994) points out 
that their activities ranged from religious to mili- 
tary and economic, with an accent on textile indus- 
try. The founder-head Fatima Baji (d. third quarter 
of the seventh/thirteenth century) was the wife of 
Akhi Awran, the leader of the Akhi Community, 
the association centered in Kirgsehir whose members 
worked mainly in the leather industry. The associa- 
tion was a strict mystical organization and bdjryan-1 
Rum was considered to be its sub-branch. Fatima 
Baji was also known as Kadinjik Ana, who served 
Haj: Bektas Wali (d. 669/1270-1[?]), the founder 
of the Bektasiyya order. Bajrydn taught Sufism 
to male alongside female disciples. This tradition 
occurred only in the Mawlawiyya and Bektasiyya 
orders, which gave women saints the chance to rise 
to the level of spritual teachers. 

There is little information about the life of Turk- 
ish female saints apart from the letters of a cer- 
tain Asiye Khatun, written in 1641-3, concerning 
her mystical dreams and short legendary stories 
(some of them compiled by Araz [2000] and 
Kalafat [2004]). Some women Sufi poets, such as 
Fitnat Khanim (d. 1194/1780) and Leyla Khanim 
(d. 1264/1848) are exceptional. Even the book on 
women saints (Mandkib-1 waliyati al-nisd n.d.) 
written by Amina Jahida Khanim, contains only 
stories of certain non-Turkish female saints of the 
early period. Turkish female saints were the subject 
of novels such as Kadinlar Tekkesi by R. H. Karay 
(1956) and Nur Baba by Y. K. Karaosmanoglu 
(1922). In addition, some gave their names to 
tekkes, such as Karilar (Khatuniya) Dargahi, a 
Kadiri dargah in Istanbul. 

In modern times, there are many female saints, the 
most famous being Safiye Erol (d. 1964), and pro- 
lific authors Samiha Ayverdi (d. 1993) and Nezihe 
Araz (b. 1922), all followers of Kenan Rifai (d. 
1950) and representatives of “Intellectual Sufism.” 

The oldest known women’s shrine in Turkey 
is Meryem Ana in Afyon. The total number of 
women’s shrines exceeds 130. (When men’s shrines, 
which also are burial places for their family mem- 
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bers, are counted, this number rises substantially.) 
They are mostly known either by their names or as 
Ucler/Uc Kizlar (Girls/Three girls), Siit Evliya (Milk 
saint), Kiz Evliya (Girl saint), Yediler (Sevens), and 
Kirk Kizlar/Karklar (Forty girls/Forties) (the last 
two may be mixed female/male). 

There is a women’s tomb known as a men’s 
(Tavus Baba in Konya), and two men’s tombs 
known as women’s (Kiz Tiirbesi in Bergama and 
Edirne), either mistakenly or because their names 
were deliberately changed. 

Women’s tombs are mostly visited by women 
for female-related issues, for example the desire 
to conceive or get married, or perhaps the cure 
for a child’s bed wetting. Exceptions are Bacim 
Sultan in Ankara Nallihan, visited to cure mental 
diseases, and Sihlar in Bolu Géyniik, which is vis- 
ited to request cures from malaria. Nevertheless, 
certain female saints who were sanctified because 
they died of love are visited by both sexes. In fact, 
although statistics are lacking, and there are few 
studies concerning the phenomenon, visitors to all 
sacred tombs are mostly women, the main follow- 
ers of popular religion. The tribal Kurdish women 
of Hakkari may be the exception, this sort of pil- 
grimage being practically unknown among them. 

The practices around the tombs and the mean- 
ings attached to pilgrimage may differ between 
social classes, or even among individuals. How- 
ever, practices are the same as those that occur at 
male tombs, for example placing “wishing stones” 
on the tomb; tying pieces of cloth to the shrine or 
to trees in front of it; circling around the tomb or 
throwing money on the tomb or the place believed 
to be sacred; votive offering; and asking for inter- 
cession by the saint while praying to God. The only 
exception may be setting children in the cradle in 
the tomb if there is one (for example Epce Sultan 
in Kayseri). 
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Language: Use by Women 


The Caucasus 


Patterns of speech not only reflect grammatical 
laws but also point to the relation between the ver- 
bal system of a language and its sociocultural con- 
text. The ethnography of speaking sees language 
and speaking as a cultural system whose values and 
principles are important for social interaction and 
the definition of gender roles. 

The anthropological study of women and lan- 
guage in Islamic societies is strongly influenced by 
the social positions that were ascribed to women. 
On the basis of Islamic law and traditional patri- 
lineal society Muslim women were often seen as 
subordinate and female forms of speech were there- 
fore characterized as unpolitical and not represen- 
tative. When the image of the submissive Muslim 
women was rectified women were attributed infor- 
mal power and it was the predominantly female 
genre of gossip through which women now influ- 
enced their men and even got the power to initiate 
feud and war. 

In the context of feud, this author’s research in 
rural Azerbaijan shows that male responsibility for 
feuding is seen in men’s competitive actions whereas 
the female responsibility is seen in women’s tongues 
(dil, language, tongue). Generally, the female dil is 
considered as ambiguous and extremely open with 
aims not easy to identify and options only to be 
deduced. The social relations that are discussed by 
the female dil are the relations of consanguinity and 
affinity. With the capacity of her dil a women can 
support the interests of her agnatic group (nasil), 
with sirin dil (sweet speech) she can pave the way 
for a marriage or consolidate existing affinal rela- 
tionships. On the other hand, the female dil can 
also be the cause of disputes or break a marriage 
and therefore be responsible for fitna, social (not 
sexual) disorder. In the first case the female dil sup- 
ports the social order and will be valued positively, 
in the second case the female dil blurs the frontiers 
of affinal and consanguineal groups and will be 
valued negatively. This blurring of the frontiers of 
different agnatic kinship groups corresponds with 
the structural in-between position of women. After 
her marriage a women does not lose her member- 
ship in her group of origin. Further, she has life- 
long relationships with other female relatives of 
her group of origin who after their own marriage 


belong to groups which are seen as yad (strange) 
in the male perspective. Thus, the model of the 
female dil proves to be not an informal power dif- 
ficult to assess but a gender specific and politically 
relevant model of action which is embedded in cul- 
tural conceptions of the female category and which 
corresponds with the structural in-between posi- 
tion of women. Like the male competition model 
the female dil has its own scenes of performance 
and is of different representational character. The 
laments of women in case of death are the most offi- 
cial and most elaborate form of the female dil. The 
laments celebrate the value of consanguinity and 
turn every woman into a sister or mother and every 
man into a brother or father, which in the context 
of the burial ceremony could be interpreted as an 
establishment of a desexualized religious commu- 
nity of equals. In death rituals specific religious 
terms are used by the female mulla who, besides 
singing laments, recites verses of the Qur'an in 
Arabic that are largely unknown to the female lis- 
teners. In everyday life religious terms are rarely 
used; they are bound to gender roles but are not 
confined to the female gender. For example, men 
utter bismillah before slaughtering an animal and 
women utter it when making bread. The terms halal 
and haram are broadly used by both sexes in adap- 
tation to the contemporary situation of corruption 
and bribery (riisvat). Those who enrich themselves 
in this way are condemned for stealing their wealth 
from the village community (camaat) and are said 
to eat haram céregi (forbidden bread). 
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Iran 


The topic of language use by women covers a 
wide range of issues. This entry focuses on one gen- 
eral sub-theme: forms of address. While informed 
by the larger literature, it is based on the authors’ 
primary research. 

Forms of address are defined as “what one per- 
son calls another and what this signifies” (Robin- 
son 1972, 120). Forms of address encode speakers’ 
interpersonal attitudes and are thus emotionally, 
culturally, politically, and religiously indicative. 
The aim of this entry is to explore how gender and 
religion intersect with the use of address forms by 
Iranian Muslim women. The findings show that 
the Islamic Revolution of 1979 and change of ide- 
ologies and politics have led to some interesting 
changes in the use of address forms. Even though 
there are a few studies on the use of address forms 
in Persian (Beeman 1986, Jahangiri 1980, Kesha- 
varz 1988, 2001), none of these studies directly 
addresses the role of Islam, gender, and the use of 
address forms. 

The authors’ research examines the use of address 
forms by two different groups of religious and secu- 
lar women (a total of 120) in present-day Iran and 
studies effects of religious sensibilities on language 
use. The women were all Persian speakers living in 
different districts of Isfahan. Semi-structured inter- 
views were conducted with a selected group of 30 
participants. Participants were selected from uni- 
versity students, judged to be secular on the basis 
of their appearance (hijadb/veil), and from females 
actively involved in Basij (a religiously oriented 
political group with paramilitary connections). 
Only participants who classified themselves as 
middle-class aged between 20 and 30 were selected 
for this study. Moreover, to have a more reliable 
categorization, participants were asked to classify 
themselves as religious or secular. If the researchers’ 
classification did not agree with the participant’s 
self-categorization, the data were excluded from 
further analysis. The examined forms of address 
included three types: 


1. Use of second person pronouns (sing. taw, pl. 
shuma). 

2. Preference for being addressed as khudhar (sis- 
ter) followed by first or last name; bajj khanum 
(Mrs. Pilgrim) followed by first or last name; 
khanum followed by last name; or first name 
followed by khanum in unfamiliar situations by 
males. 

3. Addressing males as barddar (brother) followed 
by first or last name; bajj dga (Mr. Pilgrim); 
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agqayi followed by last name; or first name fol- 
lowed by 4qd@ in unfamiliar situations. 


The possible addressees in communication con- 
text were grouped into three categories: 


1. nuclear family members, in presence of other 
strangers and in formal situations 

2. acquaintances with whom there is a social or 
professional relationship (classmates; professor) 

3. unfamiliar people, in the street or other places 
(taxi driver, shopkeeper) 


UsE OF SECOND PERSON PRONOUNS 

In Persian, speakers have a choice between two 
forms of “you”: the deferential shuma and the 
familiar taw. The deferential form is used when 
the addressee is in a superior social position or 
when the speaker does not perceive a sufficiently 
close personal relationship with the addressee. The 
familiar form is used when an intimate relationship 
is perceived to exist between the speaker and the 
addressee, or when the addressee is in a subordinate 
position. 

Table 1 shows the use of taw and shumd by the 
two groups. The results of the chi-square analysis 
show that religious Muslim women, especially in 
interaction with members of the opposite sex, tend 
to be more deferential and use a more formal form 
of address in order to maintain a greater amount of 
social distance. Even in intimate relationships with 
family members, religious women tend to use more 
formal forms of language to show more respect and 
humility. 


FORMS OF ADDRESS FOR REFERENCE TO 

THE ADDRESSEE 

The shift from a Westernized system to an Islamic 
government in Iran has yielded some changes in the 
forms of address. According to Keshavarz (1988), 
the two new forms of address “brother” and 
“sister,” which emerged soon after revolution, were 
inspired by the egalitarian motive of the revolution 
and the Islamic ideology, which maintains that all 
members of the society are equal. These address 
terms have both religious and revolutionary con- 
notations. 

Asshownin Table 2, the claim made by Keshavarz 
(1988) that these two forms are popular and have 
spread well beyond group membership boundaries 
is not supported in this study. The mean ranking 
(on a Likert scale ranging from 1 = most inappro- 
priate to 5 = most appropriate) and the result of 
the t-test analysis show the contrary. The use of 
terms of address that signify religious ideologies is 
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Table 1. The percentage of taw and shuma usage for all types of addressee 
Addressee taw shuma 
Religious Secular Religious Secular 
Spouse* 29 69 69 29 
Father* 5 15 95 75 
Mother* Io 25 90 75 
Female classmate* 35 70 65 30 
Male classmate* 5 25 95 75 
Taxi driver 3 5 97 95 
Shopkeeper 5 6 95 94 
Older brother* 25 65 75 25 
Younger brother* 64 80 26 20 
Older sister* 30 73 70 27 
Younger sister* 70 84 30 16 


* significant at p<.o5 


Table 2. Preference for address terms to be used in 
reference to addressee 


Address Term Religious (Mean) Secular (Mean) 
First Name* 2 4 

Last Name 3.3 3.6 
sister* 4.6 1.6 

Mrs. Pilgrim* 2.89 I.0 


*significant at p<.o5 


considered highly inappropriate and even offensive 
by secular Muslim women. 

Similarly Keshavarz’s (1988) observation that 
these two terms are taken as neutral forms of 
address, particularly when they are used to address 
strangers, was not supported in this study. The 
interview data indicate that the semantics of 
brother and sister emphasize the religious and 
political affiliation and membership more than 
solidarity and/or intimacy. 

The form of address “Mrs. Pilgrim” seems to have 
both religious and age connotations. This could be 
the reason that even religious women did not favor 
its use. Its use among more secular Muslim women 
is strongly disfavored and it is considered insulting 
to be addressed as such. 

It seems likely that there has been a shift from the 
use of religious/revolutionary terms of address in 
the earlier post-revolutionary years to more neutral 
terms as observed in this study. 


Table 3. Forms of address when addressing other 
males in unfamiliar formal situations 


Address Term Religious (Mean) — Secular (Mean) 
First Name* 1.3 2.6 
Last Name* 3-5 
brother* 3.5 I.0 
Mr. Pilgrim* 4 L.5 


*significant at p<.o§5 


FORMS OF ADDRESS WITH REFERENCE 

TO OTHERS 

As shown in Table 3, a similar trend in the use of 
address terms with reference to others is found. The 
use of religious terms “brother” and “Mr. Pilgrim” 
is more acceptable by religious women and the use 
of more intimate forms to address the opposite sex 
is significantly more acceptable by secular women. 

The findings support the conclusion that social, 
political, and religious values and affiliations have 
a direct impact on language choice and social 
meaning (Sadiqi 2003). It seems that the use of 
more intimate address forms (first name) is linked 
to more secular orientations and the use of more 
deferential address terms and religious forms are 
linked to respect for social hierarchies. As the use 
of address forms is conscious and involves choice, it 
denotes women’s agency in everyday interactions. 
In a heavily gendered society like Iran, women use 
different forms of address to maintain, create, and 
appropriate their agency. Iranian Muslim women’s 
use of language forms indicates differences in the 
ways they perform their gendered identities. 
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North Africa 


Women are incontestably masters of verbal art 
in North Africa. Numerous studies point to the 
strong feminine aesthetic in verbal genres such as 
storytelling, poetic improvisation, oratory, and 
song. Although men often own the copyright, both 
literally and symbolically, to verbal genres in the 
public sphere (such as song lyrics, for example), 
even these genres may be imbued with a feminine 
aesthetic. 

Gender and genre are inextricably linked. Among 
the Awlad Ali Beduin in Egypt, for example, women 
compose poems with and for each other that both 
speak to their contemporary situations, and con- 
test them, expressing emotions and desires that are 
inappropriate in other mixed-gender circumstances 
(Abu-Lughod 1999). This is the case among Berber 
populations in the south of Morocco as well, where 
women’s improvised poetry helps mediate changes 
they experience due to the emigration of Berber 
men to cities in Morocco and abroad (Hoffman 
forthcoming). Indeed, because of this emigration, 
the women who stay behind become the designated 
carriers of tradition and identity. This responsibil- 
ity is largely mediated through a verbal repertoire. 
The case is similar among the Kabyles in Algeria 
where women’s poetry has become the source of 
New Berber Song, a now-transnational genre of 
music. While most of the lyrics in the genre of New 
Berber Song come from the female ritual repertoire, 
the songs are often copyrighted by male artists. 
In Algeria, however, the songs that were “previ- 
ously indexed to distinct events and participation 
frameworks are drawn together as tokens of cul- 
tural heritage and are connected to the emergent 
figure of an ‘original’ author. That author almost 
always is imagined as female” (Goodman 2005, 
159-60). Although the men are often the star sing- 
ers, in the public imagination Algerian women are 
the acknowledged authors of traditions. Berber 
women’s poetry, especially at mixed-sex wedding 
celebrations, publicizes the desires and demands of 
women (Joseph 2003). 

Female performers — singers and dancers — may 
also be consummate verbal artists. The genre of 
al“ayta (the cry) in Morocco, for example, is often 
sung by women. The lyrics are drawn from a reper- 
toire that includes storytelling about male-female 
and Moroccan-colonial power relations (Kapchan 
1996, 2003, Ciucci 2005, Nieuwkerk 2003). 

Understanding the power of women’s verbal art 
depends on understanding the cultural and linguis- 
tic “structures of power” in which they are embed- 
ded (Sadiqi 2003, xvi). These include the history of 
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feminisms in North Africa (including liberal femi- 
nism and religious feminism), the importance of 
ritual in the construction of feminine subjectivity, 
the rich oral culture of women, the issue of illit- 
eracy, and the political economy of multilingual- 
ism wherein varying fluencies in Berber, dialectal 
Arabic, Standard Arabic, French, and English may 
determine social status. Genres of speech that have 
historically been associated with women (such as 
gossip, proverbs, and fairy tales, for example), often 
carry less cultural capital because of male bias and 
also because of cultural stereotypes that classify 
low pitch with seriousness, for example, and high 
pitch with weakness (Sadiqi 2003). There are many 
tacit cultural and ideological biases that work to 
disempower women while upholding male domi- 
nance. These insidious and largely unconscious 
attitudes are transmitted in modes of education 
and linguistic socialization. To their credit, women 
combat these forces with discourse strategies of 
their own, including indirection, euphemisms, 
diminutives, polite forms, and oaths. Such strate- 
gies are evident in women’s marketplace discourse 
in Morocco, where women revoice male genres of 
speech (notably marketplace oratory, which uses 
oaths, Quranic quotes, and proverbs), infusing 
them with irony and implicit political comment 
(Kapchan 1996). Through their performance of 
oratory, they create a new place for women in 
the public sphere. Manipulation of public genres 
of speech is not restricted to the market, however. 
Women politicians in North Africa give speeches to 
their constituencies, while female members of par- 
liament hold forth in sectors of society that were 
once exclusively male domains. Through women’s 
creative use of speech genres, their resistance to 
oppression emerges, as does their ability to create 
status among their peers and family members. 
Religious community is also created in verbal 
genres, and womenare active participants. Women’s 
groups at mosques are gaining more and more vis- 
ibility, as their networks across regions and nations 
increase, both through face-to-face encounters and 
through mediated forms like the radio and the Inter- 
net (Cooke and Lawrence 2005). As Mahmood 
(2005) has shown in Eygpt, women instantiate 
notions of Muslim ethics in communities through 
reading, praying, and discussing religious precepts 
and practices together. These groups do not only 
originate in mosques. In Morocco, for example, the 
largest Sufi group — the Butshishi - have women’s 
groups all over the country, as well as in the dias- 
pora. Chanting, praying, and singing together is a 
way that the community creates itself and contin- 
ues to cohere. Women’s religious communities take 
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active part in development issues in North Africa, 
asserting their voice in the public sphere of politics 
and non-governmental organizations. 

While women have been associated with the 
oral and the traditional in their uses of language, 
they are by no means limited to this sphere. 
Novels by women such as Leila Abouzeid and Ghita 
EI Khayat, are among the fastest growing genre of 
literature in North Africa (Cooke 2001, Rosello 
2005), as are books of poetry by women. Mem- 
oirs, both political and personal, are also plentiful 
(Slyomovics 2005). Journals written by women tar- 
geting female audiences proliferate on newsstands, 
while discussion about melodramatic television 
serials helps to constitute the modern female subject 
(Abu-Lughod 2005). The Internet provides forums 
for both the expression of religious sentiment and 
the creation of more secular identities. As Belghazi 
notes, “The Internet constitutes a site of struggle 
between various subject positions, all of which seek 
to reclaim Islam.... Some Muslim women, on the 
other hand, appropriate the Net in order to consti- 
tute a subaltern public sphere that empowers them 
to subvert male dominance, beginning with an alter- 
native narrative of Muslim loyalty and legitimacy” 
(Belghazi 2005, 278). Women’s use of language in 
North Africa actively constructs gender identity, 
but religious and secular identities as well, medi- 
ated by forms of popular culture and more official 
discourses in print and on the Internet. 
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DEBORAH KAPCHAN 


North America: Yemeni American Girls* 


Yemeni migration to the United States is part of 
a larger historical trend of Arab immigration to 
North America. Many recent immigrants moved 
to the Detroit area because they could find work 
in the shipping and auto industries, and since the 
19708, southeastern Michigan has had the highest 
concentration of Arabic-speaking people outside 
the Middle East, an estimated 250,000 residents 
(Ameri and Ramey 2000, Zogby 1995). Unlike 
earlier Arab immigrants, recent arrivals from 
northern Yemen have persisted in preserving both 
their Muslim ways of life and their Arab identi- 
ties. These immigrants have kept strong ties with 
their motherland, buying land in Yemen with the 
intention of going back, visiting for long periods, 
and sending their children there to marry. Conse- 
quently, in the United States, the children of these 
immigrants straddle two worlds, the literate world 
of school and the home world of religious and cul- 
tural values where the text of the Qur'an sanctions 
behavior and social norms. 

This entry focuses on Yemeni American high 
school girls or hijabat (what the girls call them- 
selves, girls who wear the headscarf) in the Detroit 
working-class suburb of Dearborn. While their 
experiences are unique, they are also instructive in 
understanding the roles of religious oral and print 
texts among other Muslim women immigrants — 
and their daughters - in contemporary North 
America. 

The Yemeni community of Dearborn, Michi- 
gan lives in a neighborhood called “the Southend” 
where they have formed their own social and lin- 
guistic spaces. Girls leave the Southend only to go 
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to school or during family outings. Living in two 
worlds can be difficult for all of the residents, but 
especially for young women who struggle to negoti- 
ate their Yemeni and American identities as well as 
to meet their families’ expectations for being good 
daughters. Their responsibilities are three-fold: to 
uphold the transnational honor of the family; to 
become good mothers (most are engaged or mar- 
ried by the age of 14 or 15); and to succeed in 
school. In their daily efforts to meet these responsi- 
bilities, Yemeni bijabat rely not only upon a variety 
of religious texts but also on the process of discuss- 
ing these texts with their peers in school, home, and 
community spaces. 


RELIGIOUSLY MOTIVATED TEXTUAL 

CATEGORIES 

The public high school is a key cultural intersec- 
tion and is where Yemeni American girls adapt to 
American life by organizing behaviors into three 
categories which stem from the Quran and reli- 
gious teachings: haram, forbidden; halal, lawful; 
and makruh, not written as forbidden in the Quran 
but condemned by the Prophet Muhammad. All 
things baram are written in the Quran, such as 
drinking alcohol. Things halal are good deeds, 
which include learning and being learned. Things 
makruh include wearing make-up before marriage 
or listening to music. Indeed, many of the bijabat 
wore nail polish or eyeliner and listened to popular 
music even though the Prophet forbade it. How- 
ever, because nothing is written in the Qur’an about 
such things, Islamic scholars and ordinary Mus- 
lims debate these issues constantly. At school, the 
bijabat used the terms baram and halal liberally, 
especially when a girl’s modesty was in question. 
The students argued about what was haram when 
something was called into question, and advice 
was often sought from peers who were respected 
for their knowledge of the Quran and the hadith 
(recorded words, actions, sanctions of the Prophet 
Muhammad). Girls who were pious or wanted to 
appear pious did not do or say anything that was 
likely to be considered makriuh. In fact, except for 
some girls who studied and read the Qur’an, the 
category makrauh was not known or well under- 
stood by most girls and boys. For the bijabat, most 
of life fell under baram or halal, and when scrip- 
ture did not provide an answer, there was always 
what they called the Yemeni “folk Islam,” that is, 
occult beliefs or superstitions that helped explain 
and remedy problems. 

Arranging life into religiously motivated textual 
categories gave the bijdbat the opportunity to 
maintain Yemeni social status and norms within 
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the confines of school. Yet, school also gave the 
girls the chance to stretch home and community- 
imposed limits. For example, unlike most teenagers, 
the bijabat were often not allowed to listen to 
American popular music, which was in the makrih 
category, and they were also not allowed to read 
teen magazines, or anything that might be sexually 
explicit or imply sexuality. At school they created 
a private space for themselves in their cafeteria 
cluster of tables, buffered by the non-Arab stu- 
dents against the Yemeni boys, whom they called 
“boaters,” and who would often report back to the 
Southend on the hijabat if they did not maintain a 
proper social performance of modesty, thus damag- 
ing the bijabat’s reputations. Here the girls brought 
forth their contraband: teen magazines, yearbook 
pictures which could only be seen by them, and 
fable-like poems and stories, especially about girls 
who misbehaved. They gossiped around these texts, 
sharing personal information about their mar- 
riages, their families, and the men they would like 
to marry (often in opposition to the ones to whom 
they were betrothed). During one such instance, 
there was extensive discussion of Princess by Jean 
Sasson, a popular biography about the tragedies 
experienced by a Saudi Arabian princess who man- 
aged to escape her family and country. This was 
not a book they openly discussed or read at home 
because, as one noted, “It makes Islam and Mus- 
lims look bad.” They argued that Princess Sultana’s 
narrative by Sasson is a story about culture and not 
about religion, an important distinction for these 
girls because it meant that while their religion and 
their Holy Book could not be questioned, their cul- 
ture and cultural acts could. Thus, when the bijabat 
were upset with family decisions about education 
or marriage, they were very careful to blame it on 
Yemeni culture and not on Islam. 

The significance of the relatively safe crowded 
cafeteria is that it offered a haven for sharing secret 
texts, including texts that were American and that 
represented American values that differed from 
Yemeni ones. For example, a poem written in Eng- 
lish was downloaded from the Internet and was 
passed among the girls. It was about a girl who 
goes out with a boy even though her parents do 
not allow her to date. The boy drinks heavily and 
crashes his car into another. At the hospital, the girl 
asks the nurse to tell her parents that she is sorry. 
The nurse does not say anything as the girl dies. It 
turns out that the car into which the girl and her 
boyfriend crashed was occupied by her parents, 
who were both killed instantly. The girls reacted 
to this poem with loud exclamations of “Haram!” 
and said that although they admired the girl for 
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taking a risk, that disobeying and hurting one’s 
parents through one’s actions is forbidden. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND 

PRACTICES 

Daily reading of the Qur'an was as symbolically 
important in the hijabat’s lives as their modest form 
of dress. Reading the Qur’an led to three distinct 
results: being more knowledgeable about the con- 
tents of the Qur'an and therefore more respected 
by one’s family and community; reaching a state 
of grace by virtue of the fact that reading it endows 
a spirituality or holiness; and empowering oneself 
against culturally-biased acts against Muslims. In 
fact, parents took pride in the fact that their sons 
and daughters, but especially their daughters, read 
the Quran and prayed. Ata parents’ school meeting 
about school violence, one father praised his son’s 
high grades but chose to describe his daughter’s suc- 
cess at being a result of prayer, noting, “She prays 
more than I do.” In other words, although most 
of the Yemeni families desired both their male and 
female children to know the Qur’an and to pray, 
these characteristics were especially valued in girls 
because they reflected the family’s honor. It was the 
girls’ responsibility to maintain religious values, 
thus reinforcing a gendered notion of religion. The 
girls knew this and were genuinely involved in their 
religious practice, but they were also cognizant of 
the power to be assumed through thorough knowl- 
edge of the Quran. Consequently, the bijabat also 
attended Arabic school at the mosque, classes that 
were gender segregated, included grades K-7, and 
met at weekends from 8:30 a.m. until noon for 
instruction, after which lectures were scheduled. 
All of the instruction revolved around reading, 
writing, and the Qur'an. The oral and written texts 
with which the hijabat engaged allowed them to 
connect their religious practice to their identities as 
teenagers, but they also positioned them as pious 
girls for whom reading the Qur'an and chanting 
verses presented an antidote to the influences of the 
outside world. 

Some girls also attended muhddardat (lectures) 
and discussions organized by women in the com- 
munity that took place either at the mosque or in a 
private home. The mubddarat at the mosque were 
talks where a woman speaker addressed women’s 
issues in front of an audience with discussion at the 
end but those held in someone’s home were differ- 
ent, more private and informal. The bijabdat noted 
that they could talk to the woman who was host- 
ing the lecture and respected her because, unlike 
many of the women in the local community, she 
could read and write in Arabic and recite the entire 
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Quran. She had achieved the state of grace and 
power into which the girls wanted to enter. After 
the evening prayer, each of the women brought 
something specific to read from the Quran or from 
a book on Muslim religious conduct; this was fol- 
lowed by a lecture on morality. The conversations 
during muhddarat were characterized by the girls 
as more intellectual and religious and they saw 
the reading of the Quran and the conversation 
which ensued around the readings as knowledge to 
be learned rather than just talk among friends or 
“stuff you learn at school.” These groups of girls 
grappled with religious and moral issues for a pur- 
pose: to stay pure and true to Islam, to show their 
community that they were good Muslim girls, and 
to vocalize potentially risky topics that they could 
not openly discuss in school or elsewhere. 

The Yemeni American bijabat from the Southend 
shoulder a great deal of responsibility at a young 
age. They must excel in all domains of their lives — 
school, community, home, and housekeeping — in 
preparation for marriage, their adult roles, and the 
possibility of more education in university settings. 
For them, religious texts provide meaningful and 
relevant maps for navigating their complex per- 
sonal, social, and cultural realities. 


NOTE 
* Sections of this entry have been adapted from L. K. 
Sarroub 2001, 2002, and 2005. 
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Loukia K. SaRROUB 


The Ottoman Empire 


In the Ottoman Empire (1299-1922), a multi- 
ethnic and multireligious society, women of differ- 
ent backgrounds had different voices with respect 
to the representation of gender in literature. What 
is known about this subject is confined to the 
use of language, concepts, imagery, and motifs 
in the poetry of Ottoman Muslim women (both 
heterodox and orthodox), predominantly in the 
tradition of classical divan (compilation of poems) 
literature. 

A female-specific language did not exist in divan 
literature; the reason for this should be sought not 
so much in language construction in poetry by a 
male-oriented tradition, as some researchers have 
suggested (Silay 2000), but in how poetic language 
was constructed. In love poetry, the hierarchical 
dualism between the lover and the beloved left no 
room for individuality. The lover/poet’s subordi- 
nate status with respect to the godlike perfection 
represented by the ideal beloved rendered his/her 
gender irrelevant. It is also unlikely that the meta- 
phors used for the beloved referred specifically to 
women. The fact that Turkish does not have gram- 
matical gender would, therefore, have enabled 
women to assume the role of poet. 

There is no readily identifiable difference be- 
tween the registers of male and female poets. Views 
which identify the expression of emotions with 
women and that of intellect with men are also not 
valid for divan poetry. However, there are, at times, 
slight differences in the choice of some images and 
motifs. While male poets typically represented 
themselves as stylized lovers (for example Mecnun 
or Ferhad), both Mihri and Hubba, women poets 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, identified 
themselves with the heroines of the classical tales 
that they drew upon in their poetry (Toska 2006, 
676-7). In the nineteenth century, the hierarchical 
dualism between the lover and the beloved changed 
parallel to social change; for example, Leyla Hanim 
(Saz, d. 1848) wrote freely about her own social 
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status and that of other women (Leyla Hanim 
2003, 324-5). 

As a result of religious teaching, either in law or 
within the family, in Ottoman society women were 
not seen as equals of men. It was only in the second 
half of the nineteenth century that such issues found 
their way into women’s writing. In the early periods, 
women’s reaction targeted the male conception of 
woman as defective in body and mind. This concep- 
tion was partly due to the impact of translations 
from Arabic and Persian literature. Such texts influ- 
enced the negative discourse on women, which was 
also reinforced by the circulation of a selection of 
hadiths that emphasized the inferiority of women. 
The situation was different in the pre-Islamic texts 
of Oghuz origin and in the pre-Ottoman divans 
up until the conquest of Constantinople, which 
became the capital of the empire (fifteenth century). 
In the early periods, women were deemed equals of 
men in body and mind in women’s writing. In fact, 
the first known poem in which a woman equated 
herself with men was by Hacce Fatma (thirteenth 
century, Gélpinarli 1953, 280-1), unsurprisingly in 
the more libertarian Mawlawi tradition. 

Mihri and Zeynep (fifteenth century) first 
raised their voices against the negative discourse 
on women: “manhood is not competence, nor is 
womanhood defectiveness” (Toska 2006, 672-3). 
No other women poets in the divan tradition were 
as unreserved as Mihri and Zeynep. This might be 
attributed to the ethos of their time and to their 
social environment in the Sanjak of Amasya (in 
mid-northern Anatolia), a literary milieu far away 
from the capital. 

In the sixteenth century, Hubba was the only 
woman poet powerful enough to appear on the 
literary scene (Uzun 1998), yet her tone is appre- 
hensive. In the foreword of her Cemsid ti Hiursid, 
Asik Celebi writes: “How can I comment on the 
Qur’an or the badiths if 1am not a prestigious man 
of learning but just a powerless, inferior, contempt- 
ible, weak woman?” Addressing herself, she contin- 
ues: “Since you are one of the short-brained, it does 
not matter if your words are out of place or devoid 
of beauty. Do not worry if the wise ones do not 
like your words.” She also makes a very important 
assessment: “No matter how wise women are, men 
will still not consider them their equals” (Celebi 
1971, 127b-8b). 

The concepts of inferiority and weakness to which 
Hubba reproachfully referred were overturned and 
used as a strategy to avoid criticism in the work of 
later women poets, namely Leyla (eighteenth cen- 
tury) and Seref (nineteenth century). 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


In the heterodox Alevi-Bektasi literature, the 
wayward voices of Naciye and Zehra, who belonged 
to the same period, were incomparably stronger 
than those of Leyla and Seref. Zehra went as far 
as declaring that it was a fallacy to think that the 
world could not survive without men. “Think 
about the Virgin Mary who gave birth to Jesus,” 
she wrote (Gélpinarli 1963, 240-1). Her argument, 
which is still on the agenda today, was that women 
were different, not defective. 

Against the background of social change in 
the late Ottoman Empire, a positive change was 
observed in the discourse related to women. The 
former discourse that left its mark on the lan- 
guage with such expressions as “long-haired, 
short-brained” reached a breaking point with the 
support of the intellectuals who favored Western- 
ization. However, as witnessed by the periodicals 
of the time, the problem of defectiveness internal- 
ized by women survived. In the first women’s jour- 
nal, Siikiifezar (1886), which was brought out by a 
new breed of women from newly-formed schools, 
Arife Hanim, daughter of the minister of education, 
declared: “We are people who have been subjected 
to the mockery of men who call us ‘long-haired, 
short-brained.’ We will try to prove that this is not 
the case by showing a preference for neither man- 
hood nor womanhood.” 

The periodicals issued for women played an 
important role in the construction of the new Otto- 
man woman’s identity that can be formulated as 
“the educated partner,” “the Muslim woman” and 
“the mother.” They also carried out a specific func- 
tion of encouraging women to write, as in the exam- 
ple of Hanimlara Mahsus Gazete (1895-1908), the 
longest lasting magazine, which employed many 
literate women under its own roof, publishing the 
first writings of women authors who would then 
gain fame, such as Fatma Aliye and her sister Emine 
Semiye, Nigar binti Osman, Makbule Leman, and 
Fatma Fahriinnisa. 

Did female writers use a language that differed 
from that of their male counterparts? The language 
used by female writers, especially in the periodi- 
cals, varied according to their social status as well 
as the degree of their education — as can also be 
clearly observed in men’s writing. Such differences 
mostly emerge in readers’ letters to periodicals. In 
this period, at least in its beginning, there existed 
few women readers who preferred to use the lan- 
guage of writing, which was completely different 
from the language of speech in terms of using Ara- 
bic and Persian words and compounds as well as 
long sentences with ornamented style. Most letters 
were written in plain Turkish but with a sincere 
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style, and many readers found the language of the 
periodicals heavy and incomprehensible. This made 
writers and publishers whose aim was to educate 
Ottoman women careful. 

Focus on sex or gender shows differences among 
writers with equal levels of education. The very 
striking and common point of the first women’s 
writing is the use of a passive and reluctant lan- 
guage that indicates the internalization of women’s 
secondary position. The language used by women 
whatever the cultural entity it belongs to was 
respectful, polite, and moderate. This was naturally 
not specific only to female writers, but no impolite, 
insolent, blasphemous, or slang words appeared 
in women’s writing of the time. Women’s writing 
about love was also regarded as unsuitable, and the 
use of certain words (for instance separation, yearn- 
ing, tears) was even perceived to be inappropriate 
and obscene. Women writers, for example Makbule 
Leman and Fahriinnisa, whose works were influ- 
enced by Western literature, seem to be sensible of 
this, and hence refrain from exposing their personal 
views about love. However, even though verse or 
prose works by Nigar Hanim centered entirely 
on love, she was very much appreciated by male 
writers and the literary authorities of the time. 
Nigar Hanim was praised especially for express- 
ing her feelings about separation from a lover, her 
crisis, pain, and excitement, all of which exposed 
the sincerity of a woman’s heart. Her thoughts con- 
cerning asexual and divine love made her famous. 

Another salient point centers on the use of two 
different languages by female writers that changed 
according to literary themes and genres, while a 
linguistic unity existed in men’s writing. For 
instance, Leyla Hanim composed her poems con- 
cerning internal family relations, children, grand- 
sons, and relatives by using not only a high language 
that fits the shared pleasure of Ottoman culture but 
also a very comprehensible and sincere language 
that belongs specifically to women’s culture. She 
used either the gazel and song form or the ballad 
form of folk literature in her poetry. By generalizing 
Sema Ugurcan’s specific views on Leman Hanim, it 
can be said that such women’s writing contributed 
unwittingly to the establishment as the language of 
writing the home-life Turkish which was spoken 
by Istanbul women, an issue which would then be 
defended by the members of the “New Language” 
movement (Ugurcan 1991, 391). 

In their articles female writers spoke to their 
readers as representatives of all womanhood, 
using the subject “we as women” and not “I.” The 
issues were not individual but rather centered upon 
the problems of all women discussed within the 
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boundaries of official ideology, and also repeated 
what had formerly been expressed by male writ- 
ers. The style and discourse changed in the period 
of the Ottoman Second Constitution (1908). Situ- 
ations differed in the novel and the short story 
written on the basis of the personal experience 
of female writers. As pointed out by Niket Esen, 
Fatma Aliye appears as a conservative writer in 
her articles when she speaks directly with her own 
voice, but in the sheltered life of fictional stories 
she emerges as a writer who finds the courage to 
become more rebellious (Esen 2006, 90-1). This 
double voice can be observed in her novels, too. 
Although known as a conservative novelist, Fatma 
Aliye tended not to portray her female characters 
as passive and unresponsive. Nazan Aksoy sees 
Fatma Aliye as an inconsistent writer in her novel 
Muhazarat (1892), but evaluates her discrepancy 
as meaningful. This is, of course, the point of view 
of a shy woman, which can be interpreted as the 
expression of a search for the feminine way of exis- 
tence, though she seems entirely unconscious of this 
(Aksoy 1992, 27). 

There exists a difference between female and 
male writers in approaching the issue of marriage 
and educated woman. For instance, in the novels 
by Ahmed Midhat Efendi, wives were educated by 
their husbands but in the stories by Leman Hanim, 
the reverse is true. In “Hiisn-i Muamele” (1895) 
literate and sophisticated wives brought to reason 
their husbands who were addicted to night life, alco- 
hol, and entertainment through their very pleasant, 
calm, and polite behavior. The intellectuals of the 
Tanzimat, intolerant of uneducated women, did not 
even question conflicts of literate women in family 
life. However, at this point, Fatma Aliye appears 
with a different attitude, departing from her own 
life experience. Becoming an educated woman could 
not guarantee happiness since, as pointed out by 
Inci Enginiin, men of the Tanzimat were not capa- 
ble of understanding the nature of educated women 
in either social or family life (Enginiin 2000, 20). 
In Fatma Aliye’s Levayih-i Hayat (1897), Itimat, 
one of the female protagonists, states: “Concerning 
your words on what education is for, I shall say 
that it is for humans, for becoming an entire human 
being, for understanding humanity, for knowing 
the world we live in, namely for ourselves, isn’t it?” 
(Esen 2006, 238). Similar to Itimat, in her auto- 
biographical novel Handan (1912), Halide Edib, 
another female writer unhappy with her marriage, 
asks the following question: “What would be the 
position of a well-minded woman in this society?” 
(Enginiin 2006, 396-7). Siikufe Nihal, in her short 
story “Hocamin Endisesi” (1928), focuses on the 
same matter. 
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There exists only one issue specific to women’s 
writing with reference to the themes of literature: 
the feelings connected with motherhood. For exam- 
ple, in Nigar Hanim’s poem, “Tifl-1 Hayalim,” the 
poetic persona with a mother’s compassion directs 
herself to her younger lover, desiring him to satisfy 
his all needs from her as in the mother-child rela- 
tionship. Nazan Bekiroglu states that this is a new 
image slightly disguised in Nigar Hanim’s poetry 
(Bekiroglu 1998, 285-6). The poem is also a strik- 
ing example demonstrating how the hegemonic 
perception of classical poetry, which praises the 
sensitive, delicate, and fragile feelings as the sub- 
limity of woman’s heart and hence attracts compas- 
sion, does surround women’s way of writing. 

Though there are rich resources of women’s writ- 
ing from the Tanzimat to the Republican period, 
academic research on this issue is at the initial stage. 
Further studies would widen our knowledge about 
the features of women’s writing. 
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ZEHRA TOSKA 


TURKEY 


Turkey 


INTRODUCTION 

This entry examines the use of Islamic religious 
language by Turkish women. It first covers the 
language reform and the changes in Republican 
Turkey; following the reforms of Atatiirk, mod- 
ern Turkish women use only Turkish for prayer 
rather than the Arabic or Ottoman used in the 
Ottoman Empire. Second, it observes the impact of 
this language change in the religious language used 
by women. Third, it deals with idioms and prov- 
erbs that have Quranic bases, and which contem- 
porary Muslim Turkish women use for invoking 
God’s blessing. Last, it touches on how women 
greet each other during Islamic feasts in order to 
present the religious discourse of women in modern 
Turkey. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TURKISH 

LANGUAGE 

The oldest Turkish documents are Orhon Yazit- 
lar (The writings of Orhgun), which were written 
in Uyghur. Most Uyghurs were Buddhist (Tekin 
1994, 4-5). In the tenth century, during the period 
of the Karahan Empire, Turks accepted Islam, but 
they used few Arabic and Persian words in their 
language (Tekin 1994, 5). It is useful to mention 
here that the modern Turkish word tanri (God) 
derives from the pagan Turkish word ten’ri (Aksan 
2001). In modern Turkish, God is usually referred 
to as Allah, Tanr1, and Rab. 

In ancient Anatolia in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, foreign words were eliminated 
from Turkish (Tekin 1994, 6). The Ottoman Empire 
expanded its borders to other eastern lands in the 
fifteenth century. During this period, Arabic was 
the religious language, Persian the literary language 
(Tekin 1994, 7). In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, a hybrid literary language of Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Turkish was used by the upper classes. 
During the period of the Second Meshrutiyyet 
(period of reformation), a group of intellectuals 
called “New Pens” fought against certain gram- 
matical rules borrowed from Arabic and Persian 
(Tekin 1994, 8). They proposed to eliminate from 
Turkish the Arabic and Persian case markers, plu- 
ral forms, interjections, and words, and to use the 
Istanbul dialect in writing (Gogiis 1994, 14). 

After the establishment of the Republic of Turkey 
in 1923, Atatiirk supported the structural change of 
the Turkish language. In 1928, the Arabic alphabet 
was replaced with a new alphabet, adopting Latin 
letters. This renovation led to the creation of a new 
Turkish phonological system that differed from 
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Arabic and Persian (Yiicel 2000, 21). Courses were 
offered to teach the new letters, and Arabic and Per- 
sian were abolished in schools in 1929 (Dogangay- 
Aktuna 2004, 7). Arabic and Persian words were 
replaced with Turkish words. Also the language of 
Muslim prayers, which included many Arabic and 
Persian terms, changed; prayers were translated 
into modern Turkish, purified of Ottoman, Arabic, 
and Persian words. 

In 1932, the Turk Dili Tetkik Cemiyeti (Turk- 
ish language research group) was established as an 
official forum for conducting lexicographic and 
other linguistic researches (Yiicel 2000, 22). This 
association contributed to the elimination of for- 
eign words from Turkish by collecting words from 
the everyday language of the people and research- 
ing old texts to revitalize Turkish words that had 
fallen out of use (Dogangay-Aktuna 2004, 8). In 
1983, this association was incorporated into the 
Atatiirk Kiltiir, Dil ve Tarih Yiiksek Kurumu 
(Atatiirk supreme council for culture, history, and 
language) (Dogancay-Aktuna 2004, 11). 


LANGUAGE CHANGE AND ISLAMIC 

RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE IN TURKEY 

There are several idioms and proverbs derived 
from Quranic expressions employed by contempo- 
rary Turkish women. These idioms and proverbs 
passed through the stage of the cleansing of modern 
Turkish of Ottoman, Arabic, and Persian words. 

For example, in the fifteenth century, during the 
Ottoman period, in a translation of the Quran 
published by Topaloglu, the term géniil g6zi (eye 
of the heart) is used for ileri gériis (foresight), 
isdeyici (work orderer) for istekli (willing), men- 
menlik (prohibition) for kibir (arrogance), and 
eyii dilemek (wishing goodness) for 6giit vermek 
(to advise) (Aksan 2001). In the translation of the 
Quran by Muhammad Ibn Hamza, in the same 
century, we encounter the terms: kursagi tar olmak 
(narrow cropped) used instead of cabuk kizmak 
(to get angry easily), gdzbagi (eye bind) instead of 
biiyii (magic, spell), el dartmak (to tug one’s hand) 
instead of vazgegmek (to renounce), and sanu san- 
mak (to think that it is the impression) instead 
of kuskuya diismek (to fall into doubt, to doubt) 
(Aksan 2001). 

These illustrate differences between the religious 
language of the fifteenth century and that of today. 
Both women and men used these terms in the fif- 
teenth century, but today their modern Turkish 
counterparts are used. In addition, several contem- 
porary Turkish idioms and proverbs in modern 
Turkish, mainly used by women, include Qur’anic 
expressions and religious wishes. 
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ISLAMIC IDIOMS AND PROVERBS 

EMPLOYED BY CONTEMPORARY 

TURKISH WOMEN 

Muslim Turkish women make religious wishes 
mentioning the name of Allah. 

In (t) a woman thanks a person for her/his 
goodness: 


(z) Allah razi olsun 
God willing _ to be, desiderative, 3rd pers. 
sing. 


I wish that God will be willing to help you 


In (2) a woman wishes the best result from Allah; 
in Islam, people must expect the best results from 


God. 


(2) Hayirlisi 
The most beneficial 
Let’s hope for the best God wishes 


Turkish women believe in the evil eye. This belief 
is based on the Quranic surah Falak and is dem- 
onstrated by a Turkish proverb, mostly used by 
women on seeing a beautiful person: 


(3) Allahkem nazardan esirgesin 
gozden, 
God bad _ evil eye+from protect 
eye+from desiderative, 3rd 
pers. sing. 
May God protect her/him from the bad eye, the 
evil eye. 


(from Aksan 2001) 


Another contemporary Turkish proverb used by 
women is the one that is a wish for a long life: 


(4) Allah gecinden versin 
God late+from give, desiderative, 3rd 
pers. sing. 


May God give you a late death. 
(from Aksoy 1988) 


These are Turkish idioms and proverbs based on 
Islamic beliefs. Most Turkish idioms and proverbs 
that involve the name of God indicate a desire, 
a divine wish, and a popular belief based on the 
Quran. 


GREETINGS DURING RELIGIOUS FEASTS 

Turkish women greet others during religious 
feasts using the term kutlu. Ottoman Muslim 
women used miibarek instead of kutlu, the modern 
Turkish version of the word: 
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(5) Bayramin miibarek/kutlu — olsun 
Feast, 2nd blessed to be, 
pers. sing. desiderative, 
personal 3rd pers. 
pronoun sing. 


May your feast be a blessed one 


These phrases are standard forms of linguistic 
expression used by Muslim Turkish women in all 
parts of Turkey. They indicate their faith in God as 
the unique protector and the creator of everybody 
and everything. 
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Derya AGIS 


Western Europe 


Language and its everyday use are central to social 
identity and community building among Muslim 
women in Western Europe. At the same time, lan- 
guage practices among Western European Muslim 
women vary widely and are shaped not only by the 
particular configurations of each national context 
but also by regional histories of immigration. This 
entry addresses both global and specific patterns 
of language use among Muslim women in Western 
Europe with an emphasis on Britain, France, and 
Germany. The entry focuses on those heritage lan- 
guages most widely spoken by Muslims in Western 
Europe, namely Arabic, Tamazight [Berber lan- 
guages], Turkish, Punjabi, and Urdu and on their 
attendant linguistic communities. 


BILINGUALISM AND LANGUAGE 

SOCIALIZATION 

Patterns of language use among Muslim women 
and girls in Western Europe are characterized 
by significant bilingualism and multilingualism. 
Much literature indicates that choice of language 
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is contextual, with a significant portion of West- 
ern European Muslims speaking non-European 
languages in domestic and religious spaces and 
European languages elsewhere. Although marriage 
practices vary widely depending upon regional his- 
tories of immigration and generation, much rele- 
vant literature suggests that a significant portion of 
Western European Muslim women marry individ- 
uals originating from their heritage country, even 
when these women are second- or third-generation 
European citizens. The practice of marrying indi- 
viduals from heritage countries significantly rein- 
forces linguistic practices within minority language 
communities through the influx of fluent speakers 
of heritage languages. 

However, research also shows declining fluency 
in heritage languages including Arabic, Tamazight, 
Turkish, Punjabi, and Urdu among Western Euro- 
pean Muslims, particularly in the oldest immigrant 
communities, such as the North African commu- 
nity in France. When compared to Muslim women 
of North African descent, women within Punjabi 
and Turkish communities exhibit higher rates of 
verbal fluency in their heritage language (Merabti 
and Moore 1993, 95, Yagmur and Akinci 2003, 
tro). A national study conducted in 1997 found 
that within Turkish families in France only 3 per- 
cent of mothers speak French to their children as 
opposed to 52 percent of mothers in Algerian fami- 
lies (INSEE 1997). Further, many studies document 
a decrease in Arabic and Tamazight proficiency 
among the so-called second and third generations 
as well as the use of French in practically all social 
contexts including domestic spaces (Abu-Haidar 
1994, Billiez 1985, Dabéne and Billiez 1987, Jerab 
1988, Taleb Ibrahimi 1985, Tribalat 1995). Yet 
compared with boys, many Muslim French girls 
report speaking Arabic with their mothers at home, 
which would indicate that language loss is less pro- 
nounced among women (Dabéne and Billiez 1987, 
66, Tetreault 2004, 12). 


LANGUAGE USE IN SCHOOLS 

Language practices among Muslim women and 
girls within Western European schools vary accord- 
ing to national policy, but generally there is consi- 
derable privileging of dominant national languages 
over immigrant heritage languages. As compared 
to Britain and Germany, France typifies this per- 
spective and rejects the practice of bilingual educa- 
tion because of the strong national attachment to 
French as a core element of social unity (Archibald 
2002, 30). Nonetheless, many French high schools 
and some middle schools now offer literary Arabic 
and Turkish as second foreign languages. Although 
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currently in France there are only a handful of pri- 
vate Muslim schools, there are presently 100 state- 
recognized Muslim schools in Britain, the majority 
of them providing instruction in Arabic and a por- 
tion of them catering to girls only (Parker-Jenkins 
2002, 284). Compared to France, Germany has a 
stronger tradition of bilingual classrooms in Ger- 
man and Turkish, which were created to accommo- 
date the children of Turkish “guest workers” whom 
the government initially assumed would return to 
Turkey (Yagmur 2004, 129-30). Additionally, the 
practice in Germany of creating “home-room” 
classes composed entirely of children of foreign 
origin (Auslanderregelklassen, regular foreigner 
classes) seems to have contributed to Muslim girls’ 
language maintenance in Turkish, even when these 
classes are officially monolingual in German (Pfaff 
1991, 100). It is important to note that, in addition 
to language programs in schools, all over Western 
Europe a variety of cultural associations and Mus- 
lim private colleges teach heritage languages for 
cultural and religious purposes, and many of these 
associations specifically target Muslim women and 
girls (Parker-Jenkins 2002, 285). 


CHANGING USES OF LANGUAGE IN 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SPHERES 

An overview of Muslim women’s uses of lan- 
guage in public and private settings in Western 
Europe demonstrates the “privatization” of heri- 
tage languages to domestic and religious spheres. 
Although Muslim women are increasingly active 
in Western European politics and media, their 
medium of expression for these activities is gener- 
ally the dominant national language. The choice to 
use European languages for public expression in 
media and politics is an inclusive practice, incorpo- 
rating bilingual Muslim women who do not share 
the same heritage language or those who are mono- 
lingual in the national language. In Britain, women 
are increasingly active in English Muslim media, in 
newspapers such as the Muslim News, O-News, 
and Crescent International as well as radio stations 
such as Radio Ummah and Radio Ramadan (Rigoni 
2005, 566). Although there are no exclusively Mus- 
lim radio stations in France, French-language Beur 
FM and Radio méditerranée serve Muslim popula- 
tions whereas publications specifically devoted to 
Muslims such as the magazine Hawwa (directed by 
a female editorial team), cater to French Muslim 
women (Rigoni 2005, 566-7). 

Despite the predominance of national languages 
in public settings, ritual language use among Mus- 
lim women in Western Europe is richly diverse. 
In the past, women’s use of Arabic for religious 
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observance was largely confined to domestic set- 
tings. Increasingly, however, Western European 
Muslim women are moving their ritual practice to 
public spaces and bringing Arabic — both a ritual 
and a heritage language — and other heritage lan- 
guages along with them. Use of Arabic and heritage 
languages for ritual purposes extends to women’s 
increasing involvement in mosques, public prayer 
rooms, Qur’anic study groups, and religious asso- 
ciations across Western Europe. Unfortunately, 
current research has not sufficiently documented 
such changes, which are ripe for future scholarly 
contributions. 

Another notable exception to the “privatization” 
of heritage languages is the recent pattern of lan- 
guage mixing between European and Muslim heri- 
tage languages in both private and public spheres. 
In France, language mixing is characterized by 
the inclusion of Arabic, Tamazight, and Turkish 
expressions, vocabulary, and slang inserted into the 
matrix grammar of French, a linguistic practice that 
is common not only to young women of Muslim 
heritage but also non-Muslims living in working- 
class neighborhoods (Gasquet-Cyrus 2004, 106, 
Tetreault 2004, 13 5-41). Research in England dem- 
onstrates even more intensive language mixing by 
Muslim and non-Muslim youth, including phrases 
and expressions from Punjabi, Creole, and English, 
both standard British and Asian varieties (Rampton 
1995). Most surprisingly, researchers in Germany 
have documented a new dialect, Tiirkendeutsch or 
Kanaksprak, which represents true language mix- 
ing of German and Turkish because it is widely 
spoken by young people in Germany regardless of 
their religious or cultural heritage and because the 
mixing occurs at discursive, grammatical, lexical, 
and phonetic levels (Auer and Dirim 2003, 223, 
Balci 2004, 227, Dirim and Hieronymus 2003, 51, 
Queen 2001, 55, Rehbein 2001, 317, Watzinger- 
Tharp 2004, 290). However, language mixing 
is generally common to everyday speech among 
Muslim youth across Western Europe, and these 
practices have been popularized in literature (Har- 
greaves 1991, Keim 2003, 95, Silverstein 2004, 
196), in film (Aitsiselmi 1997, 41), and in musi- 
cal genres such as rap, rai, and rajamuffin (Cooper 
2004, 81). Although past research focused almost 
exclusively on the innovative language practices of 
Muslim male youth in Western Europe (for exam- 
ple LePoutre 1997), recent research shows that the 
practices of female Muslim youth also comprise a 
powerful engine of language change across Western 
Europe (Tetreault 2002). 
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CHANTAL TETREAULT 


Yemen 


Women in Yemen speak differently from men, 
or have done until very recently. They also use 
language differently, seizing opportunities of self- 
expression as a strategy for coping with restrictions 
in their lives. 

Yemen is extremely diverse in dialects, with 
variants of Arabic (and older South Arabian lan- 
guages) differing from region to region and even 
from village to village. Women tend to speak the 
most traditional forms of old dialects. Sometimes 
they use variants which men say they themselves 
would be ashamed to utter, as sounding too femi- 
nine, in the same way as they would not use typi- 
cally female exclamations of surprise. Men feel a 
need to distance themselves from women’s way of 
speaking. Greetings and other formulaic expres- 
sions differ by area but may also differ between 
men and women, as greetings do in San‘a. In for- 
mer times, men would hear a wider variety of forms 
of speech, and more standard forms, than women 
because they traveled more widely and migrated for 
work. Thus men could often speak a more standard 
form of Arabic to outsiders, as well as their local 
dialect, while women could not. Women’s main 
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mobility has been through marriage, which may 
lead to partial assimilation of their speech to local 
norms. Women are aware of different vocabulary 
and usage, and conscious, even proud, of their own 
as a marker of local identity - markers which in 
the past women are likely to have played a large 
part in perpetuating. Women’s adherence to old 
forms is now changing as rural women and girls are 
exposed to standard Arabic and to speech from dif- 
ferent Arabic-speaking countries on television and 
through education. For a time in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, most teachers were from other Arabic- 
speaking countries, particularly Egypt and Sudan, 
affecting the speech of students of both sexes. 
Television has meant the loss of some traditional 
terminology. 

Yemeni women are voluble, and impressively 
able at self-expression. Most often their audience is 
other women. Like men, women in Yemen have a 
long tradition of composing poetry, even occasion- 
ally, though more rarely than men, in public situ- 
ations of artistic competition, resolving disputes, 
mustering support, and political expression. More 
recently, with the increasing influence of conserva- 
tive Islamist ideas, it has become less acceptable 
for women to perform publicly, and even for their 
voices to be heard, though this varies by area. Cas- 
settes, radio, and television have given women some 
new opportunities, but these are also contested, 
and usually involve performing others’ work. Far 
fewer women poets perform on television or radio 
than men. 

Even for ordinary women without poetic talents, 
social life offers an arena for informal kinds of per- 
formance. It is usual in Yemen for women to spend 
afternoons relaxing together, and at these gather- 
ings the time is passed by talking. Women entertain 
each other with storytelling, and also with narra- 
tives and anecdotes based on their own experiences, 
played for comic or tragic effect. They spend sig- 
nificant amounts of time explaining themselves to 
others, defending actions which others have criti- 
cized, leveling accusations, and justifying their own 
position. Groups of women listen respectfully as one 
expounds a problem or elaborates a complaint. 

Through talk, women socially redefine and trans- 
form incidents and situations. They gather and pass 
on information, going some way toward compen- 
sating with the flow of words for restrictions on 
their physical movements outside the home and 
neighborhood. At the same time, women’s fear of 
“what people will say” serves to restrict their own 
movements. The narratives are sometimes highly 
stylized and ritualized, with rhetorical phrases, 
repetitive cadences and gestures, and striking 
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vehemence. Stories of difficult births and opera- 
tions elicit sympathy and provide a kind of enter- 
tainment. Women’s gatherings also spend large 
amounts of time discussing local events, making 
value judgments, manipulating potential scandals, 
and redefining apparent facts. 

Men speak badly of women’s talking; they are 
both dismissive and wary of it. Men often belittle 
what women have to say as “superstition.” Speech, 
people’s words, is feared by both sexes as caus- 
ing danger — damage to reputations, rifts between 
spouses or friends. Men say women’s words are 
“like fire” (Maclagan 1993, 285). They fear being 
shamed by their womenfolk making scenes in pub- 
lic, shouting and scolding as men would be embar- 
rassed to do, disrupting male dignity. Women, 
like men, command a huge range of inventive and 
picturesque insults. One of the most important 
qualities in a wife is “her tongue”: in other words, 
control of her speech and not insulting people. 
These fears and expressions of male vulnerability 
point to speech as women’s weapon, a weapon of 
the weak. 

Women’s access to definitions, and the existence 
of an audience among whom they can strive to get 
their view accepted, are, in the context of a society 
where “people’s talk” is so important and feared, 
a major resource. 
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IANTHE Mary MACLAGAN 


Quran: Modern Interpretations 


Arabic and Urdu 


This entry examines the interpretations of women 
in the Quran drawn from Sunni exegetical texts 
originally written in Arabic and Urdu since the 
late eighteenth century. It argues that, as a genre, 
these normative texts conceptualize woman as a 
relational being, with the ontological category of 
Mother serving as the single most defining refer- 
ent. Woman in modern scriptural understandings 
of the Qur'an has historically been interpreted as 
relational in the way that she uniquely mediates 
between, and unifies members of, the family and 
society — the former a microcosm of the latter in 
Islamic thought. Predisposed to reproduction, the 
Muslim woman is rendered as a trope that regener- 
ates and preserves Islamic civilization. 

Consequently, as a body of literature, exegetical 
texts whose objective is to interpret woman in the 
Quran are constitutively a religious discourse of 
gender and the family. Those researching the topic 
of how women are interpreted in the Qur'an will be 
challenged to find sources that discuss their rights 
and roles outside the institution of marriage and the 
family. This entry offers some illustrative interpre- 
tations of woman as relational, after deconstructing 
the interpretive method used by modern exegetes. 
These examples expose the methodological limita- 
tions of this approach, thus the sources themselves, 
to academic study. 

Generally, the Muslim family, not the post- 
Enlightenment individual, foregrounds the concep- 
tual grid of thought used by exegetes to interpret the 
rights of both males and females. Like those of men, 
women’s rights are understood and fit into a par- 
ticular pan-Islamic framework of family through 
which gender concerns are addressed. Differently, 
this “literature of faith” lacks local specificity and 
consistently speaks to the problematic of “the Mus- 
lim woman,” not that of the Egyptian, Jordanian, or 
Turkish Muslim woman (Stowasser 1987, 287). 

Notwithstanding important ideological differ- 
ences between Sunni exegetes such as ‘Abduh, 
Thanvi, al-“Aqqad, Mawdidi, al-Ghazali, Sha‘rawi, 
Abia Shuqqa, and al-Qaradawi, it is their shared 
paradigm of family that renders their discourse a 
single discursive body. Because of the meanings 
assigned to woman’s reproductive capacity — one 
that is thought to be both predispositionally bio- 


logical and ideological — and because her princi- 
pal relationships are consequently thought to rest 
almost exclusively on motherhood, “the Muslim 
woman” is rendered the cultural authenticator of 
society. Under scrutiny here is this interpretive view 
of woman that typifies modern exegesis. 

The interpretive methodology is based, not on 
a principle of reciprocity and mutual equity that 
rationalizes the interdependent rights of man and 
woman as a contingent pair, but rather on an 
approach that plants man as the constitutive ref- 
erence around which female rights and roles are 
understood, thus inscribed. This is what renders 
woman into a relational, not referential being, par- 
adoxically at the expense of the very rights intended 
to establish her as man’s sociolegal equal. 

This view of female relationality is premised on 
an idealized division of labor that is thought to 
establish conjugal complementarity and equity, 
and by extension, familial unity and societal stabil- 
ity. In this paradigm of family, men and women 
are spiritual equals. All agree that, according to the 
Quran, man and woman are created from the same 
“divine breath” and endowed with the same moral 
duties and responsibilities as God’s appointed 
vicegerents. 

When discussing actual roles, however, modern 
exegetes assert that gender equality does not entail 
non-differentiation of the respective roles and 
functions of man and woman in society. Spiritual 
equality should not be confused with role differ- 
entiation in the spirit of cooperation and comple- 
mentarity. Complementarity, then, constitutes the 
Quranic pretext on which traditional gender roles 
are assigned to the conjugal couple, in pursuit of the 
Islamic normative value of duality (“And we have 
created you in pairs,” 78:8). 

Marital complementarity is derived from a body- 
centered methodology. All exegetes unanimously 
agree that complementarity is achieved through tra- 
ditional gender roles where the husband is respon- 
sible for the economic maintenance, protection, and 
overall leadership of the family (understood from 
qawama in 4:34), while the wife is responsible for 
the home. The reader is reminded that such func- 
tions are uniquely suited to her nature and physi- 
cal structure, to create a domicile based on respect, 
honor, and love. This envisioned family paradigm 
is presented as the single normative model for the 
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optimal functioning of the home, thus societal 
stability. 

What is striking about these texts is how they con- 
ceptually assimilate woman’s Qur’anic rights and 
spiritual equality to her maternal role predicated on 
sexual difference. Her domesticity is interpreted not 
from any explicit Quranic prescription but from 
subjective renderings of ambiguous verses. Verse 
4:34, for instance, serves as the single most cited 
Quranic reference for why men, as independent 
entities, are accorded in absolute terms a degree of 
advantage over women in the family and society, 
despite its ambiguity and explicit conditionality. 
The female body generally and a woman’s repro- 
ductive capacity specifically constitute the premise 
of her exceptionality so that her assigned rights and 
roles are based on an essentialist view of woman 
as uniquely maternal and nurturing and, conse- 
quently, mediating. 

When analyzing the rhetorical strategies and 
conceptual framing of this discourse, what is clear 
is that, while complementarity and equity may be 
the intended Quranic values, the particular gender 
roles rest on a “natural” hierarchy, where the wife, 
the weaker sex, defers to the authority of the hus- 
band for the sake of domestic harmony. Because 
woman’s nature is interpreted as relational, her role 
particularly as mother is inscribed by her “natu- 
ral” ability to nurture family cohesiveness, often at 
the expense of her Qur’anic rights. Some textual 
examples are appropriate. 

Despite her right of employment, many exegetes 
set limits on this right. One exegete, for example, 
opines that the wife must secure the husband’s 
consent (Maududi 1984); others argue that the 
wife’s primary work is in the home, and should 
circumstance necessitate employment, she should 
work within a profession that best suits her nature, 
such as nursing, teaching, medicine, and social and 
charitable work. 

Or, when considering woman’s ability to hold 
political positions, despite acknowledging her equal 
political rights, she cannot be head of state since she 
is over-emotional. A similar line of reasoning justi- 
fies why in war, women should not take up arms as 
recruited soldiers, except in self-defense. The role 
of Eve in foregrounding this interpretive view is 
critical: Eve is cited as a human being with natu- 
ral imperfections that serve her domestic purpose. 
Consequently, the primacy of motherhood shapes 
what rights women do have while also precluding 
additional possibilities of female service to Muslim 
society. 

Maternity even shapes women’s duties to God. 
Some exegetes state that the best prayer for males 
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is offered in congregation in the mosque while 
mothers should pray at home. Despite her Islamic 
right to attend Friday prayer, this option is reconsti- 
tuted into a religious recommendation that expects 
the mother to sacrifice her right to communal wor- 
ship to stay home, for the family’s sake. 

Furthermore, this framework is encoded with 
male privilege. In cases of divorce, women are 
given fewer good reasons for divorce than men. No 
restrictions are placed on the husband’s reason for 
divorce and nowhere is his behavior contingent on 
wifely permission in the larger pursuit of conjugal 
equity, whereas the wife is consistently required to 
seek her husband’s permission to fast, work, travel, 
leave the home, or even wear make-up. 

Similarly, polygamy is rationalized as a viable 
option, ostensibly to preserve the marital relation- 
ship, yet it is the husband who is advantaged by 
its interpretations, not the woman who is monoga- 
mous by her very nature anyway. All exegetes jus- 
tify polygamy as a way to protect monogamy, yet 
never question the male privilege inherent to their 
interpretive rationalizations. That the wife is not 
presented with legal recourse other than the highly 
discouraged one of divorce is not grounds enough 
for restricting polygamy in the name of comple- 
mentarity (except by Muhammad ‘Abduh). Instead, 
accommodating polygamy is presented as a means 
of safeguarding the family-society. 

Repeatedly, despite the ambiguous Quranic 
verses on which it is based, this discourse hinges 
on clear justifications for woman’s exceptionality — 
one consistently located in bodily difference: her 
reproductive capacity, maternal instinct, innate 
ability to sacrifice, over-emotionality, and natu- 
ral monogamy. This body-based methodology for 
interpreting Islamic rights justifies the hierarchical 
difference that underpins the Muslim family model, 
which again ostensibly maintains husbands and 
wives as gender complements within the family. In 
reality, however, it upholds a legal system of gender 
inequality. 

What reifies this family model in Islamic terms 
is culture. According to these texts, it is woman’s 
responsibility to carry out specific tasks, such as 
the children’s moral upbringing (tarbiya), provid- 
ing the support base for the dependent relations in 
the family, and safeguarding the public morality 
of the community from any moral decay. With the 
woman assigned these unity-fostering roles, issues 
of modesty become central since the “Islamic sys- 
tem of hijab [Islamic dress] is a wide-ranging system 
which protects the family and closes those avenues 
that lead towards illicit sex or even indiscriminate 
contact between the sexes in society” (Ahmad 1974, 
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35). Countless pages are dedicated to the rules and 
regulations regarding female dress and behavior, 
the implicit objective of which is to reconcile the 
problematic place of woman’s physical body in 
society, given the centrality of her relational role 
within the family. The consensus is that, other than 
the woman’s face and hands, her body should be 
covered (‘awrah). Such an interpretation is derived 
from ambiguous verses of modesty whose mean- 
ings are shaped by a view of woman as relational. 

As the character builders, thus identity givers, 
of the Muslim family-society, Muslim women ulti- 
mately become the purveyors of a perceived Islamic 
authenticity. Quranic interpretations of women 
cannot be seen as divorced from a larger historical 
movement in the twentieth-century Muslim world -—- 
one pursuant of Islamic authenticity and cultural 
revival in the face of Western hegemonic imperial- 
ism. The profound concern and anxiety over any 
change to the Muslim woman’s role is therefore 
understandable, explains one thinker, especially 
when such changes emanate from the West and 
given the fundamental position occupied by the 
family in Muslim society (Jawad 1998). As long as 
Western imperialism has proved problematic for 
the Muslim world, women’s issues, indeed the very 
identity of “the Muslim woman,” have resided at 
the center of Quranic interpretations of societal 
reform and renewal. 

With greater importance placed on religious 
authenticity, this has led, in turn, not to a redefini- 
tion of family and gender guided by the Qur'an that 
redresses obvious gender inequalities, but rather to 
a faithful adherence to the longstanding framework 
of the family, as a form of active resistance to West- 
ernizing change. What this has meant for woman 
in scriptural exegeses is that the universal value of 
motherhood has translated into a traditional, ide- 
alized role of mothering — a trope that has histori- 
cally been sanctified by Muslim society against a 
perceived threat of Western cultural laxity. 

Modern exegetical texts present some limitations 
to our scholarly knowledge of women’s meaning 
in the Quran, and by implication, women’s rights 
in Islamic law. The normative view of woman in 
modern exegesis is a narrow one, yet exercises a 
powerful effect. For Islamic exegesis, like most 
other kinds of scholarship, is not the mere produc- 
tion of knowledge about a certain subject; it is a 
directly political and discursive practice in that it 
is purposeful and ideological. It is due both to the 
explanatory potential of particular analytical strat- 
egies employed by such writings, as well as to their 
political effect in the context of the hegemony of 
Islamic discourses of Muslim exegetes (for example 
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their production, publication, distribution, and the 
consumption of ideas) that they can be collectiv- 
ized as a single cultural discourse that is certainly 
political (Mohanty 1991, 55). 

This interpretive approach forecloses the possibil- 
ity of expanding definitions of womanhood. These 
sources, by virtue of their normativity, sanctify one 
of the many possible views of woman sanctioned 
by the Quran - a political choice that is at once 
ideological and purposeful. Its hegemonic view is 
institutionalized in text, but more importantly in 
law: in the formulation of family law, women’s 
rights and roles are inscribed as necessarily and 
exclusively relational to men, with the ontological 
category of Mother constituting an overdetermined 
referent. Put simply, this has meant gender inequity 
within personal status laws in the name of Shari‘a. 
Though affording Muslim women a more visible 
role in public, modern family law has, paradoxi- 
cally, restricted female rights within the home. 

Woman’s ontology, thus the boundaries and the 
very meaning of her experiences, are already cir- 
cumscribed by hegemonic understandings of the 
Quranic text. It is the exclusionary nature of their 
normativity that otherwise allows the reader to 
take for granted certain gendered practices (read 
particulars) that are sanctified and passed off as 
universals (read values) in their application, which 
poses the most fundamental limitation of modern 
exegetical texts to what we know about woman in 
the Quran. 
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Euro-American Languages 


Modern texts on women in the Qur'an published 
in the last quarter of the twentieth century in Euro- 
American languages are unparalleled in any other 
period since the late eighteenth century. This prolif- 
eration of texts in English and other European lan- 
guages immediately raises the question of language 
as a determinant of scholarship on modern inter- 
pretation of women in the Qur'an. In attempting to 
categorize the plethora of literature on this topic — 
whether in Asian or Euro-American languages — 
language is arguably an arbitrary determinant. This 
entry, along with its sister entry on Quranic inter- 
pretations of women in Arabic and Urdu, demon- 
strates this point. 

In the preceding entry on Arabic and Urdu lan- 
guage sources, despite the use of some English trans- 
lations, the sources are grouped together because of 
their shared interpretive approach to understanding 
woman as relational based on a native language — 
both literal and cultural — that was understood in 
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the modern Muslim world. How then is language an 
arbitrary determinant since these Asian language 
texts were collectively grouped as a scholarly genre? 

The problem is that there are a number of sources 
written in English that subscribe to the same pan- 
Islamic paradigm of family to interpret women’s 
rights as the Asian language texts. This explains the 
interpretive view of thinkers like Maryam Jameelah, 
Lois al-Farugi, Fatima Umar Naseef, Muham- 
mad S. Siddiqi, and others, who uphold, to vary- 
ing degrees, the same normative model of family 
based on a traditional sexual division of labor, thus 
women’s rights as inscribed by motherhood and 
domesticity. These English sources fit quite com- 
fortably in the epistemological view of the Asian 
texts, but were excluded in that entry because of the 
language criteria. Therefore, neither the language 
of the source, nor even gender of the author, is an 
adequate analytical determinant of scholarship on 
modern Quranic interpretations of women. 

Accordingly, of the sources written in the Euro- 
pean languages, in this case German, French, and 
English, discussed in this entry, language is also 
not indicative of the interpretive approach used 
by scholars. A better determinant is the period in 
which the source was written. In contrast to the 
Asian language texts, Euro-American texts are 
predominantly academic rather than exegetical in 
purpose, and mostly are of two types: deconstruc- 
tive and reconstructive scholarship. Generally, 
deconstructive studies, which dominate the field, 
are based on discourse analysis of women in Islam, 
while reconstructive texts move beyond this view to 
formulate alternative Quranic readings of woman. 
Both types are discussed in this entry. 

As academic literature, deconstructive work re- 
flects the evolution of religious studies as a Western 
discipline: it emerged from Orientalist scholarship 
of the nineteenth century, which governed the dis- 
cipline until the late 1970s, after which revision- 
ist scholarship became the dominant paradigm. 
Thus, while Orientalist scholars scrutinized Mus- 
lim canonical sources as a way of understanding 
Islam’s rationale, revisionist scholars shifted the 
focus to deconstructing the various sociohistorical 
and political factors to better explain Islamic cul- 
ture. Edward Said’s forceful critique of Orientalist 
scholarship as a “European invention” in his signa- 
ture work, Orientalism, plays no small role in this 
paradigm shift in scholarly focus within religious 
studies. 

Indeed, much of the early deconstructive scholar- 
ship on the Qur'an more generally comes out of the 
Orientalist scholarly tradition whose understand- 
ing of the Quran and its classical commentary 
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(tafsir) hinges on early debates about Muhammad’s 
prophetic legitimacy, and by extension, that of 
Islam itself. Increasingly, Orientalist classicists such 
as Gustav Fliigel (1802-70), Theodor Néldeke 
(1836-1930), Ignac Goldziher (1850-1921), H. U. 
Weitbrecht Stanton (1851-1937), William St. Clair 
Tisdall (1859-1928), Richard Bell (1876-1952), 
and W. Montgomery Watt (1909-2006) deliber- 
ated primarily on the Qur’'an’s doctrines, language, 
form, chronology, recording, and influences. 

Their objective was not simply to deconstruct the 
holy text as Arabic literature so much as to find a 
method of speaking of the Qur'an as Muhammad’s 
own. Clearly, the influence of Christianity on 
this dated but significant body of literature is not 
benign. What prompted this intensified scrutiny of 
the Qur’an by Orientalists, according to Watt, was 
increased contact in the second half of the twenti- 
eth century between Christians and Muslims. “A 
consequence of this is that it is no longer possible 
for the occidental scholar to pontificate about the 
religions of Asia as he did in the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (1970, i). 

What is striking about these Orientalist can- 
ons on the Qur’an is their collective silence about 
women; little or no mention is made of women in 
the Qur'an, historical female archetypes of Islamic 
history, or women’s rights. To include these works 
here is indicative that Orientalist interpretive ideas 
about Muslim women and their status, so associ- 
ated with nineteenth-century imperialism, were 
embedded not in any Orientalist religious debate 
about the Quran and women, but rather in Ori- 
entalist and missionary discourse and scholarship 
on cultural difference. That is, the nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century Orientalist portrayal of 
Muslim women as oppressed, illiterate, submis- 
sive, secluded, and sexually arousing, as a method 
of denouncing and exoticizing Islam, is the product 
of European travel literature and academic knowl- 
edge produced by Western sociology, anthropology, 
history, literature, and art. These disciplines were 
endowed with an authority to speak about Islam’s 
presumed cultural inferiority, and by extension, the 
inferiority of its women, in a way that classical Ori- 
entalist sources on the Quran were not. Because 
this cultural view is not based on any Orientalist 
exegesis of the Qur'an, it is located outside the pur- 
view of this entry. 

Subsequent academic sources deconstructed the 
relationship of women to Islam, the bulk of which 
dates to the post-Orientalism climate of the early 
1980s and especially the 1990s. The purpose behind 
these revisionist studies is to move beyond Orien- 
talist misconceptions and stereotypes of Muslim 
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women and pay more attention to the various facets 
of women’s relationship to Islam. The availability 
of new sources was critical to these new scholarly 
vignettes. In the 1980s, this was often articulated in 
terms of women’s status in Islam or their treatment 
in Muslim societies. Prime examples are Wiebke 
Walther, Women in Islam (1981) and Muham- 
mad Taqi Mesbah et al., Status of Women in Islam 
(1985). 

By the 1990s, however, the scholarly focus turned 
to topics that revealed the diversity and complexity 
of Islam’s legal interaction with women, including 
how women were historically treated by diverse 
Ottoman Shari‘a courts, and most recently, per- 
sonal status laws. While it is a voluminous body 
of scholarship, not all of it is relevant to Quranic 
exegesis. Of those that are, only a cross section that 
is emblematic of this genre is discussed here. 

Of those scholars whose intent is to deconstruct 
the historical community of Muslim exegetes and 
the politics that inspired their particular interpre- 
tations of women, the most noteworthy include 
Asghar Ali Engineer, Haifaa Jawad, Barbara Sto- 
wasser, and most recently Khaled Abou El Fadl. 
There are key features characteristic of this decon- 
structive literature worth noting. First, all these 
works scrutinize the canonical sources of Islamic 
exegesis to elucidate the contextual factors that 
have contributed to modern patriarchal readings, 
or the “authoritarian interpretive process” (Abou 
EI Fadl 2001, xii), that has decided women’s rights 
and roles. For instance, Stowasser teaches us that 
exegetical texts provide “a valuable record of the 
scholarly debate on sociopolitical questions” that 
were deliberated through differing understandings 
of women’s status in family and society (Stowasser 
1994, 4). 

Second, these scholars’ critiques are premised 
on the fundamental view that there are other more 
gender-equal possibilities within the interpretive 
process. As proof, they recount how women’s 
rights and roles were interpreted by Muhammad 
himself and practiced by the first Islamic com- 
munity in Medina during the normative period of 
Islam — a period that is collectively viewed as more 
liberatory and just for Muslim women than any 
following it. Finally, typical subjects discussed as 
evidence of the interpretive gap between the teach- 
ings of Muhammad and the Quran and the histori- 
cal exegetical view of women include education, 
dowry, marital rights and divorce, veiling (segrega- 
tion), and inheritance. 

Turning to the final category of academic sources, 
we find that reconstructive texts work hand in 
hand epistemologically with the deconstructive 
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texts discussed since, at their very core, they share 
the goal of exposing traditional interpretations 
of women as problematic. However, they go fur- 
ther than questioning the legitimacy of patriarchal 
readings to formulate their own interpretations of 
woman. Still, these two bodies of literature are his- 
torically contingent: the reconstructive texts that 
posit alternative Quranic interpretations of woman 
emerged out of the scholarly literature that focused 
on discourse analysis of traditional Quranic exe- 
gesis. Deconstructive scholarship laid the ground- 
work for the reconstructive perspective. 

This is not surprising if one chronicles the evolu- 
tion of religious studies, particularly in the United 
States after the 1980s, when critical changes were 
underway. Not only were religious scholars influ- 
enced by Michel Foucault and postmodernist cri- 
tique of knowledge that gave them the academic 
authority to contest and challenge the founding 
authority of scriptural interpretative knowledge 
as sacred. American Muslims also increasingly 
entered the discipline as scholarly interlocutors, 
only to change the way the field deliberated — epis- 
temologically and topically — on issues of Islam. 

In fact, distinctive about the reconstructive litera- 
ture, in contrast to its deconstructive predecessor, is 
the identity of its scholars. Written predominantly 
by American Muslim academics, many of whom 
are women, this modest but growing body of lit- 
erature boldly challenges the longstanding and per- 
vasive view of woman as relational. Instead, these 
writers opt for a fresh reading of the Qur’an, and 
consequently a different understanding of woman, 
namely as an independent vicegerent (khilafa). This 
shift in woman’s nature from relational to indepen- 
dent vicegerent certainly has far-reaching effects: if 
woman is not created from “the crooked bone” of 
Adam, and if her nature is therefore not predisposed 
to reproduction and domesticity, as Muslim exe- 
getes have historically opined, then this opens the 
discussion of not only other possible sociopolitical 
roles that women can assume. More importantly, 
this new reading of women’s nature necessitates a 
radical reform of personal status laws — the direct 
goal of much of this explicitly political literature. 

The most pioneering authors in this regard include 
Riffat Hassan, Amira El-Azhary Sonbol, Maysum 
al-Faruqi, Asma Barlas, and Amina Wadud. The 
works of these women “academic-activists” share 
much in the way of epistemological approach. First, 
they all understand the Shari‘a as a historical body 
of human, thus fallible, interpretation undertaken 
by male exegetes, and therefore gender roles are cul- 
tural constructs. As such, “the underlying presump- 
tion that the male person is the normative human 
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being restricts women from full consideration in the 
construction of ethical-spiritual and socio-political 
postulates in Islamic thought” (Wudud 1999, xi). 
Consequently, because women were excluded from 
the foundational discourse that established what 
became the Shari‘a, “they are often relegated to the 
role of subject without agency” (ibid.). Their rein- 
terpretations of the sacred text — readings that are 
female-inclusive — are an attempt to reclaim female 
agency within revelation, but also as authoritative 
interpreters. 

Third, because of the suspect nature of the hadith 
literature and to neutralize the misogynistic effects 
of certain weak Prophetic traditions that nonethe- 
less have been venerated in traditional exegesis, 
these scholars base their interpretations of women 
exclusively on the “inimitable, inviolate, inerrant, 
incontrovertible” Quran (ibid., 3). Fourth, their 
reading of the Qur'an is based ona shared interpre- 
tative approach, or hermeneutics, that is based ona 
careful consideration of context, language, and the 
inner logic, or the “Quranic Weltanschauung.” 

Finally, because of their shared Quranic interpre- 
tative approach, these American Muslim scholars 
formulate alternative, contesting understandings 
of the most problematic areas of family law in a 
way that is more gender just. These include mar- 
riage, divorce, polygamy, and inheritance as well 
as an explication of Quranic terminology, such as 
daraja (degree) and gawdma, in a way that negates 
the possibility of an absolute male supremacy over 
women, which characteristically inscribes tradi- 
tional exegesis. 

In sum, at the heart of this “Islamic feminist 
theology” is a critique of traditional exegesis that 
situates itself within a legacy of Qur’anic exegesis, 
thereby neutralizing any Muslim critiques that 
attempt to dispel such rethinking as feminist, thus 
culturally polluted by the West, and by implication, 
Islamically inauthentic. How the Qur'an is seen by 
these women is best summarized by Barlas: 


It is obvious that much is at stake for Muslims in how 
we answer these questions, especially in view of the 
increasing levels of violence against women in many 
states from Afghanistan to Algeria today. What is less 
obvious — given the widespread tendency to blame Islam 
for oppressing Muslims rather than blaming Muslims for 
misreading Islam — is the possibility that we can answer 
the first set of questions — is the Qur’an a patriarchal or 
misogynistic text — in the negative, while we answer the 
second — can the Qur’an be a source for women’s libera- 
tion — in the affirmative (Barlas 2002, 2). 


Key to these writers’ rereading of the Qur’an is 
the role of hermeneutics, which cannot be ignored 
in its alternative view of women’s rights, since 
it allows these academic-activists to theorize the 
“radical equality of the sexes” (ibid.). 
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What we gain from both the deconstructive and 
reconstructive bodies of scholarship on modern 
Quranic exegesis and women is not only knowl- 
edge about how contestation can operate from 
within both the Islamic and academic tradition, but 
we also learn how scholarship is politically moti- 
vated in a way that inspires and mobilizes social 
and legal change for Muslim women’s betterment. 
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H1BBA ABUGIDEIRI 


Persian 


The modern interpretation of the Qur'an reflects 
an uneven progression of inclusion, participation, 
and reformulation (ijtihad) championed by women 
and progressive men within the indigenous context 
of Iranian Islam. The Persian-speaking population 
concentrated in Iran and Afghanistan also spreads 
to Iraq, Tajikistan, and some other Central Asian 
republics. Even so, sociohistorical trends in Iran 
have had more sway on the modern interpretation 
of the Qur'an by Persian-speaking scholars. Specifi- 
cally, three periods stand out: the Constitutional 
period of the late nineteenth century till 1925; the 
Pahlavi regime of 1925-79; and finally the Islamic 
Revolution of 1979 to the present. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD, 1905-25 

From the late 1700s, a discursive dialogue with 
an intruding “other” marks Quranic interpreta- 
tions. This “other” at different historical junctures 
is called modernism, Westernism, imperialism, and 
recently globalization. The gender narrative is inte- 
gral to various formulations of this discourse. As the 
Muslim East stumbled to forge an identity distinct 
from the West, the issue of woman found energy. 
The battle of modernity and cultural authenticity 
has been fought over women’s bodies and souls. 
To reject the claim of backwardness, intellectuals 
had to disclaim, apologize for, or expose women’s 
subjugation in their native cultures. This discourse 
became a national debate in the Constitutional 
Revolution of Iran. 

The Constitutional Revolution began the modern 
interpretation of the Quran by some progressive 
ulema and the active participation of women at the 
scene of the revolution. The central theme during 
this period was of womanas a civic entity with social 
rights and responsibilities. Until then, mainstream 
interpretations of the Qur'an allowed women some 
rights in the family, including economic rights of 
inheritance and ownership. 

During the Constitutional Revolution, the dis- 
course of modernization versus Islam was played out 
among the Constitutionalists and the Shari‘atists. 
The Constitutionalists used Quranic verses to 
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justify consideration of women as citizens, while 
their opponents pointed to the harmful aspects of 
such an endeavor. The narrative of authenticating 
woman as person often obscured other narratives. 
The Constitutionalists allowed that women, as 
individuals with acumen, wisdom, and determina- 
tion, were vital to the national dignity and progress. 
For example, Mirza Aqa Khan Kirmani (1854-96) 
warned, “humanity will not progress unless women 
are equal to men in all areas and rights” (quoted in 
Tavakoli-Targhi, 1991, 79). The Shari‘atists, such 
as Shaykh Fazl Allah Nari (1842-1909), warned 
against the constitutionalists, who were said to 
plan the unveiling and prostitution of women. 

The tobacco boycott movement (1891-2) demon- 
strated a slight departure from the masculinist read- 
ings of the Qur’an by allowing the mobilization of 
women and their social agency. The hermeneutics 
of Naini (1860-1936) regarding the compatibility 
of Islam with a constitutional government infused 
the narrative of citizenship. His early exegeses, first 
published in 1909, confirmed the right of the umma 
to self rule and to depose a tyrannical dynasty. Such 
a daring interpretation then allowed the question- 
ing of other time-honored doctrinal points, includ- 
ing women’s rights. 

Women who participated in the Constitutional 
Revolution were less engaged in independent inter- 
pretation of the Quran than with challenging the 
restrictions on women as being against the spirit of 
Islam and harmful to the family. They challenged 
the conservative ulemas’ opposition to women’s 
education and suffrage, and questioned the merit 
of polygamy for the Iranian family. A consequence 
of this argument was the emergence of a gendered 
discourse in oppositional Shi discourse, which had 
remained masculine despite an occasional women’s 
perspective. The Shi ulema debated women and 
sexuality extensively but their writings lacked a 
gendered perspective. The Constitutional period 
reveals germination of a gender paradigm. 


THE PAHLAVI ERA, 1925-79 

The modernization discourse of the Consti- 
tutional period later evolved into a discourse of 
Westernization encompassing similar narratives 
of national authenticity, state building, and gen- 
der relations. Like its predecessor, this was also a 
regional discourse. Reza Shah’s programs in public 
education, expansion of civil services, and urban- 
ization had created a receptive environment for a 
gender discourse. By the late 1950s, women were 
entering public education in record numbers and 
finding employment in civil services deemed suit- 
able for women. Women’s magazines such as Zan-i 
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raz (Woman of the day) were instrumental in pub- 
licizing this discourse at the national level. 

While women wrote, it was the writings of two 
men that received national coverage: Murtaza 
Mutahhari, a member of the clergy, and ‘Ali 
Shariati, a lay writer. A close examination reveals 
two themes: an existential debate championed 
by Mutahhari; and an oppositional narrative by 
Shari‘ati and Al Ahmad, reflected in activism of a 
generation of young Muslim men and women. The 
first narrative debated the legal reforms, while the 
oppositional narrative remained marginal and par- 
tially underground. 

The existential narrative deals with the essence of 
woman along the lines of the nature versus nurture 
debate. The social definition of the nature of each 
gender was given as the basis of their divine social 
roles. There is a tension between woman’s nature 
and her ordained roles in the private domain, which 
in turn dictates her place in the public sphere. 
Mutahhari was the first clergy member to write 
essays exclusively about women by focusing on the 
idea that the nature of the sexes derives comple- 
mentarily from the Qur'an and other sources. He 
engaged in early modernist debate and borrowed 
selectively from the few Western writers translated 
into Farsi. His essays first appeared in Zan-i riz 
magazine in response to the Family Protection Law 
of 1966. 

Navigating between the Qur’an, the hadith, and 
Western writers, Mutahhari nudges his narrative 
toward a systematic deliberation of gender roles. 
He reiterates the feminine personality as emo- 
tional, caring, and weak, but he departs from the 
traditionalist writers by attempting a systematic 
analysis of complementary gender roles. He con- 
curs that the Qur'an views the sexes equally but 
not similarly. Women’s nature as gentle, emotional, 
and self-sacrificing as well as cunning and narcis- 
sistic complements men’s rationality and aggressive 
sexuality. Yet he is conflicted. In his deliberations 
about women as judges he rejects badiths that deny 
women judgeship as unreliable or attributes their 
source to Sunni reporters. Then he debates whether 
the Arabic pronoun for male, or the word rijdl, 
refer to males, or are generic and applicable to both 
sexes. His is the first widely read and debated dis- 
course of gender roles in modern Shi‘ Islam. 

The oppositional narrative derives its force from 
writings of Shari‘ati and Al Ahmad and the activ- 
ism of a new generation of young Muslim women 
and men. Shari‘ati’s writings, and in particular his 
essay on Fatima (1980), the Prophet’s daughter, 
propose a gendered hermeneutics of the figh and 
the text. Ironically, in his attempts to rid Islam and 
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Shari‘a from the rigidity of the traditionalists and 
protect them against “the decadence of the West,” 
he applies a rudimentary gender analysis produced 
by Western feminism. His rhetoric, though contra- 
dictory, introduces the notion of gender as a social 
construct and therefore the possibility of individual 
agency. In Fatima is Fatima he barrages the tradi- 
tionalists for depriving women of their individual- 
ity and exemplifies Fatima, not just because she is 
the Prophet’s daughter, but because of her agency 
in forming her own destiny. This oppositional dis- 
course is also reflected in Al Ahmad’s disparaging 
of the West and the Westoxification of women as 
mindless followers of Western consumerism. 

Shari‘ati’s and to some extent Al Ahmad’s contri- 
bution is in ideologizing the Qur'an for oppositional 
mobilization. A young generation of Muslim men 
and especially women personified this oppositional 
agenda in activism. Shi‘ oppositional hermeneutics 
that had been a male domain became a gendered 
ideology of armed struggle. This new hermeneutics 
developed new interpretations of sex segregated 
Islam that allowed young Muslim activists to share 
co-educational clandestine safe houses, travel in 
disguise as family, and attack their targets together. 
This narrative of woman as soldier of Islam bene- 
fited from a populist hermeneutics that confirmed 
her individual agency. Later, this gendered ideology 
of the Qur'an matured in the oratory of the Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini and led to national mobilization of 
women for the Islamic Revolution. 

Of these two intertwined narratives, the exis- 
tential narrative informed definition of woman 
and accordingly man, and the oppositional herme- 
neutics furthered women’s agency of the Constitu- 
tional period. A form of women’s activism enriched 
each. From 1950 to 1980 a coalition of upper-class 
women and the royal family used the new inter- 
pretations of the Quran to justify legal reforms. If 
women’s activism during the Constitutional Revo- 
lution gave them civil identity, the reform period 
consolidated their identity in civil and penal codes. 
The young women who rejected the hijab as a sym- 
bol of opposition and the few who took to armed 
struggle against the regime reinforced the opposi- 
tional hermeneutics. Here women as Islamic free- 
dom fighters became personified and celebrated. 


THE ISLAMIC REVOLUTION, 

I1979-PRESENT 

The liveliest interpretive discourse of the Quran 
started after the Islamic Revolution of 1979. The 
Westernization discourse first staggered into the 
rhetoric of anti-imperialism, but soon returned to 
an impressive path of exploration and ijtihdd. The 
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gender narrative has been paramount in the post- 
revolutionary interpretive literature. The multitude 
of approaches and scholarly works points to two 
broad themes with clear gender implications. The 
existentialist debate became a marketplace of ideas 
with clear legal and social ramifications. The oppo- 
sitional became institutional. Mutahhari’s epis- 
temology had laid the foundation for the Islamic 
Republic’s gendered ideology. Some ulema, such 
as Javadi Amuli and Sana’, further elaborated on 
Mutahhari’s gender complementarity. Among the 
features of this discourse are Qur’anic interpreta- 
tions about equality versus similarity of the sexes. 
Allah sees the sexes as equal and addresses them as 
believers. Javadi Amuli summarizes this discourse 
as follows: 


Two kinds of rules and prescriptions are declared for 
woman. The first are regarding the essence of woman 
that will not change, such as hijab, modesty, and chas- 
tity. The second are those — not about her essence — but 
those about her rearing, and quality and environment 
of her socialization. If she receives appropriate training 
and quality education, she will think like men (rial), 
will have their acumen and wisdom. She will not be dif- 
ferent from men in this regard, except those differences 
observed among men (Javadi Amuli 1995, 29). 


With regard to submission, worship, and cre- 
ation, interpreting verses 49:13, 4:1, 124, 6:98, and 
others, the majority concur that Allah regards the 
sexes equally. The sources of contention are prob- 
lematic aspects of the family laws and treatment 
of women in the penal codes of gisas. Even so, the 
dualistic interpretation reverberates in most writ- 
ings of the ulema. 

The more vibrant narrative is a fresh discourse 
with the “other” by a new breed of Western- 
informed writers. These writers, such as Soroush, 
Mujtahid Shabistari, Kadivar, and others, do not 
expressly engage in a gender discourse. Rather, 
there are clear gender implications in their proposed 
hermeneutics of the text and hadith, such as: 


1. Rational interpretation of the figh; 

2. Sociohistorical contingency of the sources and 
the need for relevancy of interpretations to time 
and space; 

3. Recognition of plurality of approaches and 
ideas that allows interpretive methods based on 
human language and social context; and 

4. Islamic order as a social construct subject to 
democratic formulation. 


This brand of hermeneutics challenges the foun- 
dation of religious jurisprudence as basis of social 
order. While the earlier participants turned inter- 
pretive Qur’an into an ideology, the new narrative 
sets out to dismantle this “ideologization of religion, 
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which means turning it into an instrument of fanat- 
icism and hatred” (Soroush 2000, 21). This new 
hermeneutics is masculinist and does not challenge 
the patriarchal nature of religious orientation. 

The challenges come through women’s activism. 
A clear voice for women’s rights is the magazine 
Zanan (Women). It often takes officials and the 
ulema to task, delineating the disparate treatment 
of women institutionalized in the Republic. The 
magazine challenges the patriarchal aspects of figh 
that have produced the harshest legal treatment of 
women. If the modernists challenge the epistemol- 
ogy of figh and jurisprudence, Zandn magazine 
demonstrates practical applications of their rea- 
soning. It poses questions on issues such as blood 
money for women victims of a serial murderer, 
suicide of child brides, wife battery, whether a 
woman could become president, and other con- 
cerns of a similar vein. Indeed, indirectly, the 
modernists pose the theory and this magazine and 
women’s non-governmental organizations produce 
the applications. 

Should this gendered hermeneutic develop un- 
hampered, Shit epistemology will further modify 
ordained gender roles. Certain factors can inform 
the future course of Quranic interpretations. First 
among them are women’s oral interpretations pro- 
duced in women’s gatherings. Irrespective of social 
class and region, women gather to read and inter- 
pret the Qur'an and other texts. A session may be 
directed by a woman leader well versed in the Qur'an 
and tafsir, or it may be non-hierarchical, with each 
member assigned a verse or other texts to research 
and explain to the rest of the group. A second factor 
is female seminary students. The increasing number 
of these students will no doubt lead to qualitatively 
women-oriented interpretations. Third is new 
technologies. Changes in medical technology have 
furthered the argument that binary sexuality is a 
social construct, which in turn has pushed reluc- 
tant Islamic scholars to deal with the new repro- 
ductive and sexual technologies. Finally, as a result 
of globalization, the intruding Western “other” has 
turned into an all-encompassing Western universe 
that has absorbed Islamic socioeconomic systems. 
Muslim scholars have begun exploring new ways 
of dealing with this membership, which is differ- 
ent from other forms of Western domination. No 
doubt, these changes will hasten the pace of Islamic 
transformation to include voices of subjugated 
groups such as women and minorities. 
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SHAHIN GERAMI AND KHADIJEH SAFIRI 


South Asian Languages 


One of the major developments in South Asian 
Qur'an interpretation in the modern period is the 
shift from atomistic tafstr, where material related to 
women and gender issues is treated only in the con- 
text of specific verses of the Quran, to a prolifera- 
tion of works that treat the subject more topically 
and comprehensively, invoking Quranic verses as 
proof texts for the authors’ interpretations. 

A further dimension of modern Qur'an interpre- 
tation in this region is the prominent role of South 
Asians as translators of the scripture either from 
Arabic to Urdu or, as a consequence of British colo- 
nialism, into English. Such translations implicitly 
offer interpretations and may include notes that 
further elaborate on gender issues. 

The main division among modern interpretations 
is based on whether Quranic language is encoun- 
tered as “poetic” (namely metaphorically), usually 
the case of liberals or modernist commentators, or 
as “scientific” (namely literally), as is the case with 
Islamists and conservatives. 

South Asians have been at the forefront of glo- 
balization and the postcolonial experience, both 
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materially and theoretically. From the colonial 
encounter with British thought and British mis- 
osionaries to the current global diaspora, South 
Asians often read and write in English and reside in 
the United States, Great Britain, or South Africa, 
all significant areas for progressive interpretive 
trends on gender issues. South Asian Muslims 
have also been prominent in late twentieth- 
century “movement” Islam and works by scholars 
such as Abi al-A‘la Mawdidi, founder of Jama‘at- 
i Islami, and Muhammad Muhsin Khan, whose 
English Qur'an translation is promoted by Saudi 
Salafi interests, have a global reach in promul- 
gating conservative interpretations of gender issues 
along with other aspects of political, literalist 
Islam. 

South Asia has been home to important sectarian 
communities of Muslims. The contribution of Shia, 
Isma‘li, Bohra, and Ahmadi scholars to the discus- 
sion of gender issues should not be overlooked. 
Commentators from this region sometimes address 
specifically South Asian concerns or practices 
regarding females, for example the perceived taboo 
against widow remarriage, women’s seclusion, and 
female political leadership. 

Yet another feature of modern South Asian 
Qur'an interpretation is the growing role and even- 
tually dominance of scholars trained outside the 
traditional madrasa context. These include aca- 
demics such as Fazlur Rahman, and more recently 
academic women (Asma Barlas and Riffat Hassan), 
independent scholars such as Abdullah Yusuf Ali, 
literary figures (Rashid al-Khayri), and Muslims 
originally specialized in fields other than Islamic 
studies, such as Asghar Ali Engineer. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 

Shah Wali Allah (d. 1762) could be considered 
the first South Asian Quran interpreter of the 
modern period, or at least a transitional figure in 
the sense that his Persian translation of the Quran 
into accessible language and his acceptance of ijti- 
had and juristic diversity broke new ground. His 
grandsons, Shah ‘Abd al-Qadir (d. 1813) and Shah 
Rafi al-Din (d. 1818), continued the trend by trans- 
lating the Quran into the South Asian vernacular 
language, Urdu. Gender issues were not addressed 
in a novel way in these translations. 


Nineteenth century 

Qur’an interpretations of the nineteenth century, 
such as those of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1898) 
and Siddiq Hasan Khan (1890), reflect the vibrant 
debates in South Asian Muslim religious thought 
between modernists who favored more historical 
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critical analysis and were skeptical about hadith 
reports, versus literalists who, together with a 
strict following of Quran and hadith, also stressed 
reforms in the treatment of females. 

Each trend made important strides in advanc- 
ing women’s issues. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the 
modernist scholar, opened the door to a rejection 
of polygamy and the historical contextualization 
of scriptural rulings while the conservative Ahl-e 
Hadis movement followed Siddiq Khan’s example 
of rejecting the taboo against widow remarriage. 
One of the first South Asian females to write on 
gender issues was his wife, the ruler of the princely 
state Bhopal, Shah Jahan Begum (d. 1901), who 
composed her own study of gender norms based on 
Quran and hadith citations, Tadib al-niswan (Cul- 
tivation of women). Siddiq Hasan Khan devoted 
a volume, written in Arabic, Husn al-uswa bi-ma 
thabata ‘an Allah wa-Rasulihi ft-al-niswa (The 
best example in what is confirmed from Allah and 
his Prophet regarding women), to a discussion of 
women’s issues. In addition, he translated parts of 
the Quran and composed Persian and Arabic com- 
mentaries on the scripture. 

Another nineteenth-century development was 
the role of Urdu translations of the Quran made 
by Christian missionaries and some of their indig- 
enous followers. Gender disparities were one area in 
which Christian and even Hindu reformers criticized 
Muslims and the turn of the twentieth century finds 
responses to these attacks embedded in Muslim com- 
mentators’ discussions of Qur’anic verses pertaining 
to topics such as female seclusion and polygamy. 

Another well known nineteenth-century Urdu 
tafsir is that of Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Haqq 
Haqqani. Interpreting the verse on humankind 
being created from a single soul (4:1), Haqqani 
inserts the story of Eve being formed from Adam’s 
crooked rib as derived from certain hadith. He also 
addresses the missionary critique of polygamy in 
Islam, justifying multiple marriages on the basis of 
males’ need for lawful sex while wives are menstru- 
ating, pregnant, or lactating. He sees the context of 
this ruling as cultural since men from certain cli- 
mates are “hotter.” 


Twentieth century 

Writers of the twentieth century increasingly 
addressed gender issues as having a special sig- 
nificance both in the context of tafsir and in sepa- 
rate studies. An element evident in this period is 
the rejection by some commentators of Western 
attitudes to women’s issues. This may be found, 
for example, in works by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
(d. 1905), founder of the Ahmadi movement, as 
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well as in writings of influential conservative activ- 
ist and founder of the Jama‘at-i Islami, Mawdidi 
(d. 1978). 

The Ahmadis, due to their global efforts in pros- 
elytization, have prepared a number of English 
Quran translations; the best known are those of 
Sher Ali, Muhammad Ali, and Muhammad Zafa- 
rullah Khan. In fact, the first English Quran trans- 
lation made by a female, Amatul Rahman Omar, 
who worked from the Urdu notes of the nineteenth- 
century scholar Allamah Nooruddin, emerged from 
this movement. 

Ghulam Ahmad himself was rather hard on 
women, asserting that, “God says that no women 
can be righteous unless she obeys her husband in 
every matter,” but subsequent Ahmadi translators 
into English blunted the force of “beating” recal- 
citrant wives by rendering the command as “chas- 
tise.” Amatul Rahman Omar (2000) offers “punish 
(lightly).” 

Many Muslim scholars of this period are com- 
fortable with evoking universal norms of human 
rights and gender equality. Rather than the ques- 
tion of widow remarriage, a prominent twentieth- 
century litmus test of a person’s stand on women’s 
roles was the issue of whether a female could be 
head of state, which in fact has occurred in all three 
major South Asian nations, India, Pakistan, and 
Bangladesh. In Pakistan, the sister of Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah, Fatima Jinnah (d. 1967), unsuccess- 
fully contested the national elections of 1964 while 
Benazir Bhutto was prime minister in 1988-90 and 
1993-6. A spate of volumes supporting the possi- 
bility of female rule based on the Qur'an and hadith 
emerged in this regard. For example, the story of 
the Queen of Sheba mentioned in the Qur'an was 
cited by some as a precedent for a woman’s being 
head of state. 

Exploring the detailed discussions of how inter- 
pretations or translation of particular Quranic 
terms with relevance to gender roles, for example 
qawwamun (in charge of) or nushiiz (rebellion) in 
4:34, is beyond the scope of this entry. However, 
it is this very process of sifting and recovering all 
previous understandings that is characteristic of 
twentieth-century South Asian Muslim efforts to 
examine gender issues in the Quran. While clas- 
sical mufassirs might have cited every existing 
interpretation or philological connotation, modern 
commentators trace or recover comments of previ- 
ous authorities whose discussions might open the 
door to a more progressive or egalitarian reading of 
the text. A good example of this process is a work 
by Asghar Ali Engineer, The Quran, Women, and 
Modern Society (1999). 
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Engineer is a liberal Bohra and an activist who 
uses terms such as “gender justice” and “anti-patri- 
archy.” He believes that the veil was not introduced 
by the Qur'an or the Prophet and he cites the hadith 
of Umm Waraqa as a precedent for a female lead- 
ing congregational prayer. Like many other twen- 
tieth-century writers on gender, Engineer addresses 
a set of verses on issues such as polygamy (4:3-4), 
intrinsic male authority/superiority (4:34), and 
wife beating (4:34). He concludes that verse 33:35 
on male female equality is normative whereas 4:34 
is contextual. “To read 4:34 in isolation would be 
injuring the spirit of the Quran and its ideological 
intention to empower women... wife beating in our 
times has no place whatever in the holy scripture, 
and equality of both sexes should prevail” (Engi- 
neer 1999, 64) He cites other South Asian Qur’anic 
scholars including Azad, Parvez, Ahmed Ali, and 
Umar ‘Usman Farigqi to support his position, while 
criticizing conservative apologists. 

In the case of Urdu Qur'an translations that have 
been subsequently rendered into English, one finds 
a tendency to adjust to the sensibilities of a more 
liberal audience. In fact, when translating from Ara- 
bic to Urdu the similarity of abstract terms between 
them gives a translator less scope to interpret. 

For example, one of the best-known Urdu com- 
mentaries, that of the scholar ‘Abd al-Majid Dari- 
yabadi (d. 1977), was translated into English with 
an expanded version of the original Urdu notes. 
The Urdu original stuck closely to traditional tafsir 
whereas the English translation (Lahore 1957) 
expanded on topics such as wife beating in several 
pages of footnotes. Among the observations made 
on this issue are that the Qur'an was addressed to 
people at all stages of social evolution (therefore 
beating would be suitable for some but not others). 
The notes also claimed the universal presence of 
“masochism” and cited comments on it by West- 
ern notables such as Freud, Neitzsche, and Karen 
Horney in order to demonstrate that the instinct to 
physical punishment was not exclusive to Islam. 

A similar softening occurs in the English transla- 
tion of Azad’s Tarjuman al- Quran, where transla- 
tor Syed Abdul Latif renders the Urdu mdro (beat) 
as “shake.” In Zafar Ishaq Ansari’s translation of 
Mawdidi’s tafsir, the comment “there are certain 
women who do not mend their ways without a 
beating” is omitted (Ansari 1989, 325), although it 
appears in the Urdu original and a previous English 
translation. 

One of the most gentle solutions to the “beating” 
verse was made by Mirza Abul Fazl ina 1916 trans- 
lation: “Admonish them and remove them in beds 
apart and propound to them parables” (80). Since 
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one idiomatic meaning of the Arabic verb daraba, 
to strike, is “to coin [a parable],” Ali derived this 
interpretation. More recently Ahmed Ali (d. 1994), 
a Pakistan literary figure and diplomat, translated 
the same line, “talk to them suasively; then leave 
them alone in bed (without molesting them) and go 
to bed with them (when they are willing).” In a note 
he explains that some early Arab authorities stated 
that the verb daraba could metaphorically mean 
“to have intercourse” rather than “to beat” (78). 

As for Quran commentaries in South Asian lan- 
guages other than Urdu, the majority were made 
from Urdu by followers of either the Ahmadi or the 
Jama‘at-i Isami movements. 

Among twentieth-century Shi Qur’antranslators 
into English is S. V. Mir Ahmed Ali, whose attitude 
to women appears rather negative: “However much 
it may be resented by the selfish and false regard to 
womankind in the name of modern chivalry, man is 
unquestionably superior, not only in physique but 
also in his intellect and natural dominance in many 
respects of the native endowments, over a woman” 
(Mir 1964, 374 commenting on verse 4:34). 

In apologizing for polygamy, Abdullah Yusuf Ali 
(1934) cites the cases of a sick first wife and of a 
man who is of “extraordinarily physically devel- 
oped manhood” that could not be easily satisfied by 
one wife. He devotes a further two pages to citing 
historical cases of polygamy in Hinduism and the 
Bible, explaining how Islam restricted this practice. 

The Hyderabadi Shi scholar, Hashim Amir Ali, 
translated the Qur'an into English in 1974 in a non- 
controversial way. In a later article (1997) treating 
the polygamy verses (4:3-4), Ali made a novel sug- 
gestion regarding the interpretation of the unusual 
Arabic numeric grammatical forms in “marry of 
the women who seem good to you, ‘twos’, ‘threes’ 
and ‘fours.’” He proposed that the verse was rec- 
ommending marriage to the mothers of orphans 
having two, three, or four children, rather than 
permitting multiple wives. 

The liberal or modernist Islamic movement is 
progressive on education and on women’s issues. 
From early figures such as Sayyid Ahmad an intel- 
lectual genealogy can be traced to Syed Ameer Ali 
(d. 1905), Yusuf Ali (d. 1952), Aba al-Kalam Azad 
(d. 1958), and Fazlur Rahman (d. 1988). While 
gender was not one of the themes highlighted in 
Rahman’s Major Themes of the Qurdn (1980), 
he addressed the subject in a number of published 
articles, using the strategy of isolating the verses 
implicated in issues of gender inequality in law 
(including being a witness, inheritance, and poly- 
gamy). Rahman contends that social change 
requires a reinterpretation that remains faithful 
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to the spirit of the Quran or universal principle 
of gender equality while questioning the historical 
particulars and the ensuing juristic and exegetical 
tradition wherever it violates the greater principle. 

Translation of the Quran in the twentieth cen- 
tury is a significant aspect of reinterpretation. South 
Asian Muslim renderings of the Qur’an, particularly 
in English, which was rapidly becoming the global 
language for Muslims, had a wide effect. Thus, 
Abdullah Yusuf Ali’s translation of the Quran, 
first published in 1934, influenced not only fellow 
South Asian Muslims, but Muslims worldwide as 
well as non-Muslims. Yusuf Ali was a Bohra but his 
sectarian affiliation was largely ignored, although 
subsequent editions of his classic translation were 
subjected to editorial changes. His copious notes 
constitute a modernist tafsir. On women’s issues he 
is generally egalitarian and progressive. For exam- 
ple on the issue of modesty, he presented the idea 
that it was culturally constructed. 

Mawdidi’s Tafhim al-Qurdan (1954) is widely 
influential and takes a conservative position on 
most women’s issues. Mawdidi held the priority 
of Adam’s creation to that of the female since it 
was his belief that males and females are essentially 
different and that females are by nature emotional 
and less fit for public roles and responsibilities than 
males. His book Purdah and the Status of Women 
in Islam (1972) argues this thesis, although his 
proofs are taken largely from outdated Western 
studies of female physiology and psychology rather 
than the Quran itself. 

Most recently, the strategies of Western biblical 
feminists who are attempting to reread the reli- 
gious sources of Judaism and Christianity are being 
employed by South Asian Muslim women scholars 
working in the West, such as Riffat Hassan and 
Asma Barlas. Questions relating to the construction 
of gender are being asked of the Qur’anic narrative 
as they have been addressed to the Western scrip- 
tures. These query, for example, Quranic accounts 
of the origin of life: was the male (Adam) the prime 
creation and the women derivative? Is the primal 
“single soul” (4:1) ungendered or is it identified 
with the male? Was woman to blame for the fall 
of humanity? Hassan might be termed a “Quranic 
feminist” and international gender justice activist. 
She argues that many of the negative represen- 
tations of female nature absorbed into Muslim 
Quran commentary were derived from misogyn- 
istic elements of Near Eastern or biblical lore that 
became incorporated in hadith narratives. 

Asma Barlas’s work is postmodern and theoreti- 
cal. She argues for a feminist rereading of the Qur'an 
supporting an egalitarian ethos against traditional 
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male exegesis that emerged from a historical con- 
text embedding patriarchal social structures and 
sexist attitudes. Once the authority of the exegeti- 
cal corpus has been destabilized through histori- 
cal analysis, she attempts to recover an egalitarian 
reading of themes such as gender roles and attitudes 
to sexuality. 

Progressive Muslim thought and Quran inter- 
pretation in the service of gender justice in South 
Africa also incorporates an important influence 
from South Asian Islam, indicating the difficulty of 
fixing regional and ethnic boundaries in this age of 
hybridity and serial migration. 
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Marcia HERMANSEN 


Turkish 


Although the Qur'an is believed to be the word 
of God, the authenticity of which is not questioned 
by the followers of Islam, like all texts, it has been 
open to interpretation, by both believers and non- 
Muslim observers and analysts. Depending on the 
status and ideological position of the interpreter, 
there is a considerable variation as to what consti- 
tutes women’s rights and obligations according to 
the Quran. 

Interpretations of the Quran with regard to 
women and gender relations, produced in Turkey 
since the establishment of the Turkish Republic in 
October 1923, can be classified according to the 
authority and gender ideology of the interpreters 
as interpretations by state officials; the traditional- 
ist male clergy; reformist Muslim men and women; 
and as popular or folk beliefs. 

Despite their secular outlook, Mustafa Kemal 
Atatiirk and his followers, who founded the Turk- 
ish Republic, were careful to present their reforms, 
known as Kemalist reforms, which included the 
goal of improving women’s access to education and 
participation in public life, as consistent with the 
normative principles of Islam. They attributed the 
lack of development and backwardness of science 
and technology, as well as the wretched condition 
of women under Ottoman rule, to the wrongful 
interpretation of Islam by opportunist clerics and 
degenerate rulers. They founded the Diydnet isleri 
Baskanligi (Directorate of Religious Affairs) on 
3 March 1924 to assure the teaching and prac- 
tice of “actual” Islam (and to contain the influ- 
ence of the conservative religious opposition to the 
new regime). In addition to the training and 
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appointment of imdms and muftis, the director- 
ate was assigned the task of devising guidelines 
and educational tools for the public, and it carried 
out these functions in accordance with the Hanafi 
school of law of the Sunni sect. 

As expressed in Kemal Atatiirk’s speeches and in 
the decrees and guidelines provided by the director- 
ate, the official interpretation of the Quran empha- 
sizes the equality of men and women in terms of 
their value and obligations to Allah and women’s 
equal ability to reason. The veiling and segrega- 
tion of women are rejected as being un-Islamic. 
The Qur'an is cited as evidence that as early as the 
seventh century Muslim women were granted the 
right to life, education, and work, to earn income 
and dispose of it at their own will, to inherit and 
maintain property in their own names, to choose 
their partners in marriage, and to initiate divorce. 

According to the official approach, the Quran 
does not discriminate between the sexes by treating 
one as superior to the other, but neither does it pre- 
scribe equality in all aspects of life. Since men and 
women have different psychological and physical 
characteristics, the directorate argues, the Quran 
treats the two sexes as complementary. Their 
complementary characteristics naturally result in 
different social responsibilities. As the stronger, 
man is recognized as the head of the household 
and charged with the responsibility of protect- 
ing the wife and children and providing for them. 
On the other hand, the unequal treatment of men 
and women in some Qur’anic verses, namely those 
that give advantage to men in divorce, inheritance 
rights, and polygyny, is defined as historically con- 
textual and not relevant to modern conditions. It 
can be dismissed in the light of the egalitarian spirit 
of the Qur'an. This particular interpretation found 
its expression in the Civil Code of 1926, which 
banned polygyny and child marriages and estab- 
lished equality in inheritance rights, but continued 
to recognize the man as the head of the family and 
provider, and made the wife’s work outside the 
home contingent upon the approval of the husband. 
The Code was maintained without any significant 
changes till 2001. 

The approach that sees the sexes as complemen- 
tary also justifies men’s near monopoly over reli- 
gious affairs (women can touch, recite, read, study, 
and teach the Quran but can lead only women 
and children in prayers — thus they cannot serve as 
imams at mosques or issue fatdwd) and the exclu- 
sion of women from the political process, as both 
electors and representatives. 

However, the official interpretation has changed 
over time. The legislation of the 1930s, which 
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granted women the right to vote and run for office, 
was not even debated in terms of its conformity with 
the principles of Islam. The regime’s subscription to 
secularism would not allow sucha debate. Thus, the 
directorate provided the doctrinaire justification 
for the political and legislative change after the fact, 
by removing the previously accepted restrictions on 
women’s political role and participation, without 
attracting attention to the religious implications of 
the change. Similarly, the directorate did not play a 
role in the discussions that led to the 2001 reform 
of the Civil Code, which removed the provisions 
that recognized men as heads of household and 
ended the principle of separate ownership of prop- 
erty. The change in the law is likely to be quietly 
adopted by the directorate and appear in its future 
publications without any specific reference to the 
former position by the simple removal of the lines 
referring to the higher authority of the husband in 
family affairs. 

Interpretations by private groups or individuals 
cover a wide spectrum, ranging from claims that 
the Qur'an recognizes the absolute authority of men 
over “intellectually and spiritually inferior” women 
to arguments supporting complete equality. 

The traditionalist interpreters, following the 
practices that prevailed during Ottoman rule and 
largely inspired by the Seljuk period teachings of 
the theologist Imam al-Ghazali (1058-1111), also 
emphasize the elements of differences between sexes 
and their complementary nature. The traditionalist 
interpretations differ from the official position in 
that they define the public domain as inappropri- 
ate for women and insist that women’s hair and 
body be concealed in the presence of men who are 
not immediate relatives. Although some interpre- 
tations advocate intellectual equality between men 
and women, most of them refer to the Quran, 
especially to verses in Sura 2, al-Bakara, and Sura 
4, al-Nisa’, to document the inferiority of women. 
Emphasizing the literal meaning of the verses that 
are unfavorable to women, they advocate men’s 
leadership, guidance, and discipline of women as 
Qur’anic orders. 

The revival of Islam in the 1980s, as both a reli- 
gion and a political movement, also resulted in a 
resurgence of debates about women’s place and 
rights in Islam. The debates included diverse voices, 
some of which belonged to reform-minded Muslims 
including theologians, legal scholars, and activists 
who want to end the monopoly of the directorate 
over religious affairs. The period also witnessed the 
rise of a women’s movement that included well- 
educated and professional women who embraced 
Islam and engaged in activism. Despite their 
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diversity, the modernists share a few elements of 
interpretation: they acknowledge the unfavorable 
treatment of Muslim women and explain it by the 
misinterpretation of the religious texts; they reject 
some discriminating practices, which can be sup- 
ported by the Qur'an or the hadith, on the grounds 
that they are contextual; and they promote women’s 
rights, including their full participation in public 
affairs and partnership in the union of marriage, as 
complete equals of men. 

However, the modernists are far from being in 
complete agreement on the religiously sanctioned 
role and rights of Muslim women. Some interpret- 
ers, including women, define the primary function 
of women as motherhood and argue that women 
should assume other responsibilities only after 
the fulfillment of this domestic responsibility (for 
example Hiiseyin Hatemi and Cihan Aktas). While 
they support women’s right and need to enter the 
public space, they argue that it should be done by 
assuming a proper “Islamic” attire that conceals 
the hair completely, covers the body from the neck 
to the wrists and ankles, and hide the contours of 
the body. Such concealment is claimed to be an 
order of the Quran, and the claim is justified by 
invoking the verses concerning the attire of ordi- 
nary women (24:32 and 33:59) and by generalizing 
from the orders given to the wives of the Prophet 
(33:32-4 and 33:53). A particular form of conceal- 
ment that follows these guidelines and involves 
shrouding the body with a long and loose overcoat 
and covering the entire hair, but not the face, with 
a large rectangular scarf that falls over the bosom, 
referred to as tesettiir (being veiled), was adopted 
by Islamist women who were university students 
and graduates in the mid-198o0s. This highly edu- 
cated and politicized group of women also engaged 
in a protest movement against the state policy that 
bans the wearing of head garments, including head- 
scarves, by government officials, teachers, and stu- 
dents while they are at work or attending schools 
and universities. 

More liberal Muslim interpreters, such as Yasar 
Nuri Oztiirk, who served as the Dean of the Faculty 
of Divinity at Istanbul University, argue that the 
moral message of the Qur’an is based on the prin- 
ciple of equality, and that means equal rights and 
practices for women, not only in social and political 
life, but also in performing religious duties. They 
attribute restrictive and discriminatory notions and 
practices to persistent local customs, which, they 
claim, have thwarted the egalitarian message of 
Islam from the beginning. According to them, the 
Quran, with its emphasis on reasoning and equal 
treatment of men and women as believers, devises 
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a religion of freedom and equality, not one of 
debilitating restrictions and extensive regulations. 
Women are not expected to follow any rigid dress 
codes, they do not have to conceal their hair, even 
when they are praying, and they can lead prayers. 
Within the progressive group, some interpreters use 
the pro-women hadiths and stories about the Proph- 
et’s life selectively to interpret the Quranic verses 
and to support their equality claims (for example 
Yasar Nuri Oztiirk). Others, in contrast, stress the 
difficulty of sorting out the authentic badiths from 
the fabricated ones, uphold the Qur'an as the only 
source, and argue that its moral message should be 
used as the guide for interpretetation of the verses 
about believers’ rights and obligations (for example 
Hidayet Sevkatli Tuksal). 

Popular folk beliefs, sometimes reinforced by 
local clerics or community leaders, tend to be the 
most restrictive in defining women’s rights. In fact, 
the emphasis in folk beliefs tends to be on men’s 
rights over women, rather than on women’s rights. 
The full authority of the husband, or the father 
in the case of an unmarried woman, in decisions 
concerning her education, marriage, proper attire, 
entering the workforce, and leaving the house, are 
justified as being ordered by the Qur'an. Disciplin- 
ing of women through every means, including beat- 
ing and “honor killings” are treated as sanctioned 
by the religion. For them, the Quran specifies 
women’s obligations rather than their rights. 

The staunch secularists consider the rise of reli- 
gious activism as a threat to the legal rights and 
some social freedoms that are currently enjoyed by 
women. They include the organizers of the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of the Contemporary 
Lifestyle. It is their view that the educated women’s 
embrace of tesettiir and promotion of it as their reli- 
gious right is not a modernist step that opens the 
public space to devout women or a sincere expres- 
sion of religious beliefs, but is a reactionary scheme 
that attempts to reverse the modernization process 
initiated by Kemal Atatiirk. 

In addition to the intentions of the interpreters (to 
liberate women or to sustain male privileges), the 
diversity in interpretations, even among the mod- 
ernists, also stems from the nature of the sources. 
First, the Qur'an, all badith collections, and stories 
about the Prophet’s life and deeds (which are sup- 
posed to be taken as examples by the believers) con- 
tain contradictions. Second, although the Qur'an 
is the highest authority and its provisions should 
overrule what is prescribed by other sources, the 
meaning of the Quranic verses cannot be captured 
without a knowledge of the triggering events and 
circumstances under which they were revealed to 
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the Prophet. That necessity creates an inevitable 
dependency on the medieval records of the Prophet’s 
life, which were largely based on the stories related 
by the conservative male elite. 

In Turkey, the Kemalist modernization project 
has been able to limit the restrictions imposed upon 
women, to some extent, by contextualizing the 
Quranic verses selectively and gradually expand- 
ing that selection. The Islamist modernists tend to 
be more holistic in their effort to capture and reveal 
the essence of the religion; they employ a more 
systematic approach to separating the contextual 
messages of the Qur’an from the universal one. The 
result of their work and their ability to convince 
others is crucial to the future of women living in 
Turkey and other Muslim societies. 
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Quran: Quran and Early Tafsir 


Overview 


The process of Muslim reflection on, and inter- 
rogation of, the text of the Qur'an, known as tafsir, 
incorporated a broad range of interests and con- 
cerns during classical Islamic times. Working with 
the tools of narrative, grammar, lexicography, the- 
ology, and legal principles, the exegetes aimed both 
to make the text of the Qur'an relevant to their con- 
temporary Muslim audiences and to ensure that the 
full meaning of the text had been extricated. Given 
the immensity of the literary genre of tafsir, it is 
possible here to provide only the broadest of gen- 
eralizations and to suggest the framework within 
which investigations of this topic might proceed. 
The focus is on glimpsing the intellectual endeavour 
of tafsir over a period of some 1,000 years. While 
isolating one or two examples of “problematic” 
Quranic passages and their exegetical treatment 
might serve to illustrate approaches to the question 
of women and gender and would likely provoke 
a different picture of the exegetical attitudes than 
that sketched here, such an approach hardly does 
justice to the literature as a whole and overlooks 
its fundamental characteristics, which are worthy 
of attention. 

To the extent that one may generalize on such 
matters, the text of the Quran as a whole may be 
said to be neutral on the matter of women: it neither 
ignores them nor problematizes them. Certainly, 
much of the text assumes a male audience, both 
grammatically and thematically, and only infre- 
quently are women isolated as a specific component 
of the audience. Yet, the spirit of the Quran aims 
toward a universalism such that, when women are 
mentioned, their inclusion in the general spiritual 
conception of Islam is asserted and their specific 
role (complementary to that of men) in the emerg- 
ing Muslim society is delineated. 

The writers of early Muslim exegetical texts — all 
of whom were male - do not display any unease 
with the way in which the Qur'an deals with women 
and gender relations. They see it neither as a mat- 
ter which needs to be examined extensively, nor as 
one which needs to be justified and reconciled with 
contemporary practice. For example, the treatment 
by any classical Muslim exegete of a chapter of the 
Quran which has nothing explicit to say about 
women and gender discloses no consciousness of 


gender issues in relationship to the text. Both men 
and women are assumed where relevant, but the 
primacy of men as the audience is at the same time 
unremarked. So, in Sura 1, al-Fatiha, verses 6-7, the 
use of the masculine plural to refer to the members 
of the Muslim community is simply understood 
to be standard Arabic and is not deemed worthy 
of isolation or comment about how this pronomi- 
nal referent includes women also. Early Muslim 
exegetes from Muaatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) 
to al-Tabari (d. 310/923) flowing down to the late 
classical writer al-Suyati (d. 911/1505) do not find 
this first instance in the Quranic text of the use of 
the inclusive masculine pronoun to cover both gen- 
ders worthy of comment. It is simply assumed. 

Of greater consequence, perhaps, is the fact that 
gender is not addressed in the Quran when, for 
example, the rules for the pilgrimage or food restric- 
tions are stipulated. However, this was not taken 
by the exegetes to mean that women were excluded 
from the obligation to follow such laws (that is, 
all Muslims assert that women should not drink 
wine even though the commands in the Qur’an are 
phrased exclusively in the masculine plural — see 
Q. 2:219, 4:43, 5:90). Rather, the assumption in 
both the Qur'an and the exegetical works is that 
the nature of the Muslim umma is that it includes 
both men and women. Qur’anic verses for which 
the audience is clearly male (since they have as their 
focus the treatment of wives) are not seen by the 
exegetes as disruptive to the flow of the text. So, 
at the beginning of Sura 4, al-Nisa’, the assertion 
is made in verse 1 that all of humanity, men and 
women (alluding to Adam and Eve), was created 
from one nafs, “Be dutiful to your Lord who cre- 
ated you from a single nafs and from it created its 
mate.” However, in verse 3, the addressee of the 
“you” is clearly male: “and if you fear that you 
will be unable to deal justly with orphan girls, then 
marry women of your choice.” The possible impli- 
cation that women are not included in the reference 
in verse 1 is not taken by the exegetical tradition. 
More revealing are passages which raise (at least 
to the modern mind) questions of reciprocity. The 
rule of Q. 9:28 states that “touching a woman” cre- 
ates a situation of requiring the renewal of purity 
by means of the ritual of wudi‘. The presumption 
seems to be that the Qur’an is referring to the actor 
being a man; but then, what of the woman? Once 
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again, it appears that, for the Islamic tradition, 
despite the way in which the rule was expressed, 
the requirement is to be applied to women also and 
the absence of an explicit statement to that effect 
was not generally worthy of remark. As Marion 
Holmes Katz (2002) has shown, that the rule did 
likewise apply to women according to the jurists 
(and the exegetical tradition where the focus was 
on law) flowed from an understanding of impurity 
not being contagious but the result of (potential or 
actual, depending on the law school) sexual desire 
in the individual. 

Of course, women are mentioned specifically 
in some verses of the Quran. Some of these pas- 
sages address the Prophet’s wives; others deal with 
women-limited topics such as menstruation and 
breastfeeding of infants. Especially noteworthy 
are passages which address Muslim/“believing” 
women alongside Muslim/“believing” men. Among 
the examples are Q. 9:71, 9:72, 33:35, 33:36, 
33:58, 33:73, 47:19, 48:5, 57:12, 71:28, and 
85:10. All of these passages emphasize the equality 
of punishment and reward with which God treats 
his creation, and that sense of the universality of 
the Islamic message is the thrust which exegetes 
such as Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) take out of these 
passages, rather than seeing them as isolating any- 
thing specific about women in these particular 
contexts. 

It certainly is possible to find examples of the text 
of the Quran being read by the exegetes with gen- 
der considerations playing a significant part. The 
treatment of Q. 4:34 with its “Men are the pro- 
tectors of women; for that God has preferred in 
bounty one of them [masculine] over another” and 
“those [feminine] whom you [masculine] fear may 
be rebellious, admonish” has become a touchstone 
for the accusation of the “misogyny” on the part of 
the male interpreters of the Qur'an. But the point 
extends further and more subtly. Fatima Mernissi 
(1987) has drawn attention to the glosses provided 
for the sufab@ in Q. 4:5 as meaning “women and 
children” rather than the generalized “ignorant 
ones.” This served, she argues, to undermine the 
equity present within the laws of inheritance. While 
Mernissi focuses on al-Tabari, that exegete is not 
alone in citing these traditions glossing “ignorant 
ones” as women - it stands as a firm part of the 
lexicographical tradition within tafsir as displayed 
in the work of al-Sijistani (d. 330/942), Gharib al- 
Quran — nor is he alone in rejecting the sugges- 
tion. To support his rejection of the gloss, al-Tabari 
uses his tools of grammar and the category of stan- 
dard Arabic in a manner which is characteristic 
of both his approach and his time when grammar 
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was anointed the arbiter of correct interpretation 
(a position which lasted until the fourteenth cen- 
tury). He argues on this occasion that the rules of 
Arabic grammar exclude restricting the reference to 
women on the grounds that the masculine plural is 
used and thus cannot be restricted to women only 
but must entail both genders. 

Likewise, the same sort of attitude may be seen 
to emerge in narrative contexts where the subtle 
embedding of gender-based notions by the exegetes 
reveals more deep-seated attitudes. In elaborating 
the story of Joseph as told in Q. 12:31, exegetes 
were concerned as to why the women whom the 
wife of Joseph’s master in Egypt invited to a ban- 
quet cut themselves with the knives they were 
given. Glossing the word akbarnabu, usually taken 
to mean “they exalted him,” some traditions found 
in the works of al-Suyati and al-Tabari in dealing 
with this passage provide the meaning “they men- 
struated” or “they ejaculated.” Reflected here is a 
basic understanding of women as lacking in physi- 
cal control of their bodies which is then linked to 
desire and sexual functioning. 

Another way of approaching this question of 
women and gender in the Qur’an and tafsir is pos- 
sible and it has been followed by many scholars in 
their work. The examination of significant female 
characters as they are treated by exegetes in terms 
of what they provide as exemplars of “women” as 
a category has been a productive line of investiga- 
tion. The biblical figures of Eve and Mary provide 
the ideal focal points for attention in the Muslim 
tradition, just as they do in the Jewish and Christian 
traditions. 

The influence of the biblical tradition on the 
Muslim exegetes in their reading of the narratives 
of Adam and Eve has often been remarked. For 
example, the notion that Eve was responsible for 
tempting Adam to eat from the forbidden tree is not 
explicitly stated in the Qur'an and the text is open 
to other interpretations (for example Q. 2:35-6, 
7:19-22). However, the tafsir tradition stands in 
the line of earlier Jewish and Christian interpreta- 
tion by making Eve responsible while, at the same 
time, not wanting to picture Adam as innocent 
either. For al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035), it was Eve 
who ate of the tree first and then urged Adam to 
do likewise. Wine was the vehicle by which Eve 
lowered Adam’s rational faculties in order to tempt 
him according to a tradition found in many exegeti- 
cal works including those of al-Tabari, al-Tha‘labi, 
and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209). In that 
conception, the notion of the male as the reposi- 
tory of rationality and woman as inferior and lack- 
ing in moral responsibility was inherent. The sense 
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in which Eve, as “woman,” is responsible for the 
exile from the garden of paradise is strong, there- 
fore, with all its repercussions in the law as it has 
been set out by God in Islam and in the relations 
between men and women in Muslim society. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, is the only woman 
provided with a name in the Quran and her story 
is central within the development of the Jesus nar- 
ratives. For the Qur'an, Mary is an “example to 
the believers” according to Q. 43:57 because of her 
faith and her guarding of her chastity. While the 
aim of the attention in the Quran and the tafsir 
tradition is to assert the humanity of Jesus and his 
mother against Christian claims, certain aspects of 
Mary’s life act as an ideal do draw the exegetes’ 
attention. Mary was exceptional as a woman (the 
“chosen of all women” according to Q. 3:42) and 
thus not necessarily to be taken as model for all 
other women while, at the same time, she provides 
an image of absolute purity and devotion. Whether 
she should be considered a prophet was a topic of 
substantial debate among the exegetes in dealing 
with Q. 3:42: al-Razi argues strenuously that a 
woman cannot be a prophet while al-Qurtubi (d. 
6713/1273) argues that the evidence of her being 
given revelation (waby) suggests that she was. The 
purity given by God to Mary was exceptional, given 
that she was a woman and thus not normally suit- 
able for consecrated status within a temple as the 
Quranic narrative suggests. The implication of this 
status is seen by al-Razi to be the necessary absence 
of menstruation in Mary which is also linked to her 
sinlessness. 

The women prominent in the life of Muhammad -— 
especially his daughter Fatima and his wives Khadija 
and ‘A’isha — all garner significant attention in later 
Muslim tradition. However, their undifferentiated 
and minimal presence in the Qur’an means that the 
exegetical tradition has limited occasion to focus 
on them with the exception of specific contexts 
(such as Fatima’s role within Shr‘ism). However, 
the role of ‘A’isha as a reliable source of informa- 
tion on the interpretation of the Qur'an is notewor- 
thy in this regard: her status as a woman does not 
seem to have influenced the assessment of her, at 
least among Sunni Muslims. Of course, ‘A’isha is 
also a locus of controversy regarding the accusa- 
tion of adultery which gets debated at length by the 
exegetes in dealing with Q. 24:11-20 (and compli- 
cated by Sunni-Shii polemic) but her intelligence 
and memory were attributes which were empha- 
sized to vouchsafe her authority. 

Thus, buried within the tafsir tradition are the 
attitudes and approaches of the male intellectual 
elite of the classical period. The exegetes do not 
see the Qur'an as providing a major challenge on 
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the topic of women and gender to the society they 
see around them (as compared, for example, to the 
perceived threat of shirk, polytheism, or the need 
to understand and implement the law fully). The 
Quran provides a sufficient number of pegs through 
which they can enunciate their conceptualizations 
of women, both real and ideal. But underlying the 
entire approach is a full acceptance of women as 
members of the Islamic community, as rightful 
partners in the hereafter promised by God, and as 
having the duties and responsibilities demanded by 
the will of God for all human beings. 
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Religious Practices: Ablution, Purification, Prayer, 


Fasting, and Piety 


Central Asia 


In Central Asia, otnae (women spiritual teachers) 
occupied an important place in teaching the Islamic 
faith to young girls and women. In the past and 
today as well, parents sent their daughters at age 
eight and up to otnae to study how to pray. Girls 
born in religious families, however, would start to 
pray at age five and learn from their parents with- 
out going to otnae, even though their mothers were 
not necessarily otnae. Until recently, girls in Central 
Asia were taught ablution and prayer at the home 
of the otnae. Nowadays some of this education 
takes place in the mosque, at the students’ lodging 
or bujra, or at a special prayer school. 

Otnae usually inherited this title from their 
mothers as a kasb (profession) or as a result of 
learning from their husbands, who usually were 
well-respected ulema or kazis (judges) in cities. In 
Central Asia, there is still one famous kazi family 
that produced several renowned otnae — Araphat, 
Mariam, Rabia, and others. They were not paid for 
teaching because they were very well off. 

An otnae first tells girls how to perform an ablu- 
tion, and then demonstrates. She asks the girls to 
write down and repeat what she has told them. She 
tells the girls that a Muslim should properly per- 
form purification or ablution before going to pray. 
First, before the ablution, she needs to recite the bis- 
millah and a short stra from the Qur'an each prayer 
time. Then she should wash her hands, including 
both wrists, with water, wash and clean her teeth 
and mouth, sniff water into her nose and eject it, 
wash her face, wipe her forehead with wet fingers, 
wash her hands and arms including the elbows, 
and wash her feet and ankles. Women in Central 
Asia tend to believe this is precisely as stated in the 
Quran, but also as interpreted by Imam Bukhari 
as well as by Imam Termesi. The books on taharat 
(ablution) were widely circulated in the past among 
otnae women. They always tried to understand and 
follow the correct path in order to be pious Mus- 
lims. Otnae instructed their students to remember 
the reasons for the ablutions — to seek God’s love, 
to show respect for God, to seek the true path, to 
refrain from bad thoughts and actions (including 
laziness, lying, and thinking about sexual matters), 


to be humble, to think positively about people, and 
to remember that women as well as men should fear 
God and no one else. 

Namaz (prayer) among Central Asian women is 
a private ritual. It represents acknowledgment by 
women of their weaknesses and limited power, and 
their dependence on God. Women and girls learn the 
proper way to pray from otnae, so otnae play a key 
role in how women pray. Usually women in Central 
Asia pray at home alone in separate rooms. No men 
are allowed to enter while they pray. Women try 
to pray five times a day, except when they cannot 
for reasons of health or prohibition (for example 
while menstruating). There are cases of women 
who continued to pray even when they lost their 
legs; they would just pray sitting, and in this way 
show devotion to God. Central Asia women believe 
that if they pray five times a day, God forgives their 
sins. The concept of God’s forgiveness, as stated 
by Imam Bukhari, is accepted by Central Asian 
women. According to Central Asian otnae, pray- 
ing helps a woman to attain moral strength and act 
righteously as ordained in the Quran, and reveals 
true equality, unity, and familiality among men 
and women. Central Asian women hold that even 
though men and women pray separately, they pray 
in the same manner. All the actions of the prayer 
apply equally to men and women. There is nothing 
in the Quran making woman an exception. Aside 
from the dress code, women do not differ from men 
in the way they pray. 

Ruza (fasting) is a critical part of the expression 
of faith among Central Asian women. They believe 
firmly that fasting provides an occasion to think 
about their spiritual lives. They teach their daugh- 
ters that through fasting they experience the nature 
of hunger, poverty, loneliness, and discomfort, and 
prepare themselves to meet life’s challenges. Some 
pious Muslim women, in addition to keeping the 
obligatory fast during the month of Ramadan, 
engage in additional optional fasts, particularly 
when they are in trouble. It is thought that prayers 
offered during fasting are more effective. Some peo- 
ple keep extra fasts to ward off trouble, but some 
do it only for the sake of winning Allah’s special 
favor. If a pregnant woman nearing childbirth or 
the child of a nursing mother suffers from fasting, 
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they must break their fasts because it is not permis- 
sible to fast if it does harm. Central Asian women 
agree that if harm is feared for the child, the woman 
is to perform gad@ (compensate for missed days of 
fasting later) as well as give fidya (charitable dona- 
tion). If harm is feared only for the woman’s own 
person, some say she is obligated to perform qad@ 
but not to give fidya, and others say she is bound 
to do both. 

According to Central Asian women, piety is of 
the essence, for both men and women. It implies 
consciousness of God. Muslims should always act 
righteously for they are accountable to Allah for all 
their earthly deeds. Men and women are the vice- 
regents of Allah on earth; they have imbibed the 
divine spirit, whatever their physical form. Conse- 
quently they must make a conscious effort to strike 
a balance between the physical and the spiritual. 
Human beings possess angelic qualities, but they 
cannot rise to the status of angels; they have animal 
instincts as well, but they should not enslave them- 
selves to their animal desires and behave wildly 
and shamelessly. Whether a person faces east or 
west during worship is immaterial. True piety, they 
believe, consists of this: believing in God and in his 
final judgment; believing in his angels, in the Book 
and in the prophets; giving wealth for the sake of 
God to relatives, to orphans, to the needy, to way- 
farers, and to strangers; ransoming slaves; attend- 
ing prayers and paying zakdt (poor-rate); being true 
to promises; and being steadfast in times of distress, 
adversity, and war. Those who show true piety are 
genuine in their faith. They honor God. 
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The Gulf 


In the Arab Gulf countries, cultural norms 
regarding women’s expressions of piety are guided 
by the principle that Islam requires the same funda- 
mental duties of both women and men. However, 
certain biological characteristics unique to women, 
in particular their menstrual cycle and the physi- 
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cal requirements of childbirth and breastfeeding, 
inflect the way that women fulfill their religious 
duties of ablution and purification, prayer, and 
fasting. In addition, cultural and religious norms 
regarding women’s use of public space influence the 
places where women pray. 

A believing and practicing Muslim is expected 
to pray five times daily. A Muslim may perform 
additional daily prayers, or additional prostrations 
within these prayers, in accordance with her desire 
to become closer to God, to manifest to God and 
others her devotion, or to privately seek relief for 
a troubled soul. Similarly, pious Muslim men and 
women may voluntarily fast additional days of 
the year. 

Gulf men pray the five daily prayers communally 
whenever possible. It is an act that shows not only 
submission to God but that unites Muslims in a 
community. Gulf women, on the other hand, are 
encouraged to pray in their homes, in accordance 
with the belief that a woman should not be away 
from her family or in the street more than neces- 
sary. Thus Gulf women do not pray at the mosque 
nearly as often as men do. But every mosque has a 
separate space for women to perform their ablu- 
tions and pray, and at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century, Gulf women can almost always be 
found praying in the mosque at any given prayer 
time. Often these are women who are traveling or 
out shopping when prayer time comes, especially in 
Saudi Arabia, where the government mandates that 
all shops and businesses close during prayer times. 

While men often pray in small groups in public 
spaces outside the mosque (such as in their offices 
or their shops), women do not pray in such public 
places, as the body postures entailed in the pros- 
trations of prayer are considered to be sexually 
tempting to men and thus inappropriate in pub- 
lic. Thus women who pray while out of the home 
seek a mosque or designated prayer space that 
gives women privacy from the gaze of men. In the 
Gulf, most public spaces where women go, such 
as schools, markets and shopping malls, airports, 
hospitals, and amusement parks, have mosques or 
designated prayer areas for both men and women. 

The time that Gulf women are most likely to 
pray at a mosque is the Friday prayer. A minor- 
ity of women attend Friday prayers at the mosque 
and listen to the sermon (k/utba). In densely popu- 
lated areas, the mosque loudspeakers broadcast 
the Friday sermon loudly enough that most people 
can hear it from their home, so the fact that some 
women still decide to listen to the sermon at the 
mosque rather than from the balcony of their home 
also speaks to the social function of Friday prayer 
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in providing opportunities for women to gather 
together regularly outside their homes. But in the 
last quarter of the twentieth century, technology 
and oil wealth transformed women’s Friday mosque 
attendance. Sermons from Mecca and Medina are 
now broadcast on local television and satellite at the 
time of Friday prayers. The influx of oil wealth has 
enabled many urban families to build large homes 
on plots of land on the outskirts of towns, where 
the new residences may be at some distance from 
local mosques. Together with cultural traditions 
of female seclusion, these two changes encourage 
upper- and middle-class women to stay at home to 
pray and listen to a televised sermon rather than 
attending Friday prayers at a local mosque. 

This remote participation in religious rituals has 
some broader effects on both religious belief and 
community. Sermons broadcast from Mecca and 
Medina help to spread more centralized, state- 
condoned interpretations of Islam. They may also 
lessen women’s links to local social networks. 
There are some efforts to counteract this central- 
izing trend: in some neighborhoods, local mosques 
circulate flyers advertising the subject of upcoming 
Friday sermons, to encourage men and women to 
attend. The increased emphasis on women acquir- 
ing their own religious knowledge in Gulf countries 
means that Gulf women are increasingly equipped 
to assert their right to pray in the mosque, even if 
local tradition or family custom emphasizes female 
seclusion. 

Aside from this gendered use of public space, 
the other chief way that Gulf women’s and men’s 
expressions of piety differ has to do with menstrua- 
tion and childbearing. Pregnant and breastfeeding 
women are not required to fast, in consideration of 
the physical burden that is entailed. Menstruation 
is considered a polluting state and a menstruating 
woman does not pray, fast, or perform ablutions. 
Women who thus miss fasting days during Rama- 
dan fast to make up missed days at any other time 
of the year of their choosing. However, Islamic 
jurisprudence (figh) distinguishes between men- 
strual blood and other vaginal bleeding: if a woman 
experiences bleeding outside the normal time of her 
period or bleeding that lasts longer than a week, she 
can resume praying and fasting. 

Ablutions for both men and women involve 
washing hands, feet, and faces, and rinsing out 
the mouth and nostrils before praying. This must 
be repeated before each prayer unless nothing has 
defiled an individual’s state of ritual purity since the 
last time they performed their ablutions. Acts which 
defile range from speaking ill of others to sexual 
contact with a man to defecating or even passing 
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gas. It is important to distinguish this process of 
ritual purification (wud?) from that of washing for 
the sake of cleanliness or beautification (Kanafani 
1983). The water used for ablutions must be reli- 
giously pure (tahir), which means it should be run- 
ning water and should not contain additives such 
as scents or even soap. Pious woman often avoid 
wearing make-up on a daily basis since it has to be 
reapplied after each ablution washes it off. Further, 
nail polish constitutes a barrier between the water 
and the person and must be removed before ablu- 
tions and prayer. Many women thus only wear nail 
polish during the week of their period, and when 
nail polish is worn by a Gulf woman other than for 
some special event (such as a wedding party), this 
conveys to others either that she is menstruating 
or that she does not pray regularly. Thus piety is 
constructed and enacted through bodily practices 
(Meneley 1996). 

Other manifestations of piety (ibddat) include 
memorizing and reading the Quran, giving alms 
(sadaqa) to the poor, visiting the sick, attending 
funerals, and other voluntary, uncompensated acts 
of service toward others. Such acts are enjoined 
upon both men and women. Other acts are specifi- 
cally expected of pious women but not men. These 
include obeying one’s husband, guarding modesty 
by wearing hijab, and keeping one’s voice low. 
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Lisa WYNN 


Iran 


Since the early 1970s, ethnographic studies 
addressing Muslim women in Iran have demon- 
strated that they engaged in a variety of private 
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and public ritual practices. In urban environments 
these activities include formalized prayer and com- 
memoration gatherings, such as rawza khvdni 
(congregation for mourning), and pilgrimage to 
local shrines (Betteridge 1985, 1989, 1993). Vil- 
lage women have few possibilities of receiving reli- 
gious instruction and engage in communal religious 
activity (Friedl 1989). Marginalized in the gender- 
segregated settings of mosques, and prevented from 
attending during menstruation, women do not give 
priority to attending mosque ceremonies. Neglect 
of religious duty often results in moral conflicts, 
although prayers are performed in the privacy of 
the home. Many women have found it rewarding 
to attend outdoor ceremonies commemorating 
Imam Husayn during Muharram. Women can 
watch male-dominated religious processions and 
passion plays (ta‘ziyya), the interactive nature of 
which makes spectatorship a pious, meritorious act 
(thavab), and induces blessing (tabarruk). 

After the 1979 Revolution and the subsequent 
Islamization of society, it became legitimate for 
women to participate in public ritual activities 
and pursue religious education. Like men, women 
attend mourning meetings (rawza khvani, matam), 
and celebrate saints’ birthdays (mawludi). Women’s 
rituals are autonomous, and women act as hosts, 
leaders, assistants, lay participants, and economic 
supporters (Kamalkhani 1993, 1997, Kalinock 
2003, Torab 1996, 1998, 2002, 2005, Flaskerud 
2003, 2004, 2005). A common pious expression 
is the making of a vow (nadr kardan), in which a 
person asks a saint to act as a mediator in front of 
God to secure help in matters of health, employ- 
ment, education, marriage, and salvation in the 
afterlife. If help is granted, the votary must present 
an offering. Typically, this is a meal (sufra) held in 
honor of Abu al-Fazl ‘Abbas, an outfit for religious 
ceremonies, a donation to charity, or a pilgrimage 
to the benefactor’s shrine. Although women can 
act independently in such matters of piety, many 
are dependent on their husband’s means to fulfill 
a vow. Before and after the revolution the prac- 
tices of vowing have been criticized by men, and by 
women of orthodox leaning, for being superstitious 
and materialistic. However, the piety of both men 
and women may be oriented toward the belief in 
the intermediary power of saints, and men may use 
women to forward their vow toa saint (Torab 2005) 
and seek a female relative’s guidance in matters of 
pious conduct (Kamalkhani 1998). Women’s ability 
to communicate with saints is regarded as the same 
as men’s, and may contribute to the empowerment 
of women. After the revolution, prayer meetings 
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(jalasat) have become widespread. Women meet to 
discuss social and political issues, recite from the 
Qur’an, and receive instructions on the fast, obliga- 
tory prayer, compensation prayers, alms, ablution, 
purity and impurity, and merciful acts (Kamalkhani 
1993, Torab 1996). Menstruation, pregnancy, and 
childbirth are considered legitimate reasons for not 
performing ritual prayers. Nevertheless, women 
are expected to perform compensatory prayers 
at another time (Kamalkhani 1997). In addition, 
some women perceive piousness as a state of mind, 
as ethics, as a model for social action, expressed in 
good conduct and right intention (Torab 1998). 
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INGVILD FLASKERUD 


North Africa 


How do North African Muslim women enact 
themselves as believers and persons of piety? Like 
Muslim men, they can do so by fulfilling the five 
main religious obligations: the profession of faith, 
prayer five times a day, alms giving, fasting, and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. An analysis of how women 
deal with these pillars of Islam shows that gendered 
notions and practices, in particular those concern- 
ing purity, life stage roles, and the division of labor, 
impact on how North African women can express 
their religiosity and how this affects their position 
as believers. 

The performance of any religious act requires 
purity. Both sexes can reach a pure state by per- 
forming a small or large ablution to free themselves 
from the impurity caused by bodily excretions, in 
particular sexual fluids. Women’s biological make- 
up, their socially assigned tasks, and gendered spa- 
tial rules, however, make it more difficult for them 
than for men to reach the purity needed to make 
their religious acts valid and to enjoy divine protec- 
tion as believers. 

Young mothers often abstain from praying 
because they find it too difficult to maintain purity. 
Menstruation, childbirth, and post-partum lochia 
make women more often impure than men. Also 
their task as primary caretaker frequently brings 
them into contact with impure substances such as 
feces, blood, or vomit produced by small children 
or sick people. Moreover, their duty as obedient 
sexual partner gives them less control over their 
purity. For the major ablution (ghus/) after the 
sexual act, nocturnal emissions, menstruation, or 
childbirth, most North African women depend on 
the public bathhouse (hammdm). Visits to the pub- 
lic baths remain popular for religious and social rea- 
sons, although Muslim Sisters in Moroccan towns 
now seek out public showers with private cabins or 
modern bathhouses with secluded corners because 
they disapprove of the public nudity of bathing 
women (Graiouid 2004, Buitelaar 1998). The 
financial and time costs and the limited freedom of 
many women to move in public spaces, however, 
inhibit frequent visits to the public bath and thus 
the permanent maintenance of purity. Moreover, 
people consider frequent washing by women not 
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as a sign of piety but of excessive sexual activity. 
Algerian women therefore feel ashamed to visit the 
bathhouse too often, or even to be seen with water 
for the ablution by their father-in-law (Jansen 1987, 
43-61), while Moroccan women often avoid the 
term bammadm and simply say that they are “out 
to run an errand” (Graiouid 2004, 106). Instead 
of praying, many young mothers show their good 
religious intention (mya) by promises that they 
will pray later, and in the meantime express their 
piety by proper conduct and veiling, and cultivat- 
ing feminine virtues such as modesty and patience 
(Davis 1983). 

Post-menopausal women, who are more con- 
cerned with their afterlife and less constrained by 
their sexual and caring duties, pray more often. 
Yet, this may conflict with their obligations of being 
supportive and hospitable toward younger women 
and their children. At times, visiting toddlers who 
are not yet toilet trained are quickly returned to 
their mothers with the excuse that the hostess is 
praying. Some elderly women pray in the women’s 
section of the mosque, but normally women prefer 
to say the prayers at home. When living near the 
mosque, they might open the window to hear the 
Friday sermon, or else follow one on television. 

Until the Islamic revival in the late twentieth 
century, girls usually did not pray regularly. But 
nowadays many take religion seriously and often 
convince their mothers and other family members 
to pray with them. The most active young women 
follow female prayer groups in the mosques and 
consciously try to lead a religious life also after 
marriage (Mahmood 2004). Carge Christiansen 
(1999) showed how young Islamist women in Fez 
manifested their faith in the control of the body, by 
organizing their time, working diligently, attending 
to conduct and clothing, controlling their sexual- 
ity, offering prayers that are punctual, correct, and 
supplementary, or fasting surplus to obligatory 
fasting. For these women, faith in Islam of neces- 
sity is its practice. 

The fast is widely followed by North African 
women. Even those who do not normally man- 
age to pray do insist on not eating between sunrise 
and sunset during Ramadan. This is extra hard for 
women as, unlike men, they spend long hours in 
the kitchen to prepare the elaborate fast-breaking 
meal. Moreover, as role models for their children 
when teaching them abstinence, they cannot afford 
to be lax themselves (Buitelaar 1993). During 
Ramadan, bathhouses usually stay open all night so 
that people can perform the ablution before the sun 
rises. Women may sleep separately or avoid having 
sex in order not to invalidate the fast by pollution. 
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When they menstruate, they have to make up for 
the missed days later. Fasting outside Ramadan, 
however, is considered extra difficult. Religious 
merit (ajr) can be gained by fasting more than the 
necessary days, saying more prayers than required, 
making extra visits to the graveyard, giving more 
than generous alms, or doing good deeds for oth- 
ers. Especially elderly women work toward gaining 
such extra religious merit (Jansen 2004). 

Mostly older women make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. It brings them the status of bajja, a woman 
whose piety and purity is symbolized in her white 
dress. Their age, experience, and pure status make 
them sought after for performing the final ablution 
on the dead, in itself a pious act that brings reli- 
gious merit. Among the Algerian Ibadites the puri- 
fying of the dead enabled some women to gain an 
influential religious position (Goichon 1927, Jan- 
sen 1987). Yet nowadays, more and more younger 
women may join their family members in going to 
Mecca. In the Maghrib, small pilgrimages to local 
saints and participation in Sufi rituals to obtain 
blessing (baraka) and to seek spiritual support in 
situations of illness, death, or psychological frus- 
tration are very common (Dwyer 1978, Fernea and 
Fernea 1972, Jansen 1987, Mernissi 1977, Rausch 
2000). 

Giving the obligatory alms at the end of Rama- 
dan is seen as a duty of the male head of household, 
but women frequently give alms to beggars or share 
food with others as religious intention. Women’s 
profession of faith, learned young from parents 
or in Quran school, is not sufficient to warrant a 
woman’s religious autonomy. Her faith is decided 
upon by her father and husband, as can be seen 
in the rule that a Muslim woman, unlike a Mus- 
lim man, cannot marry a Christian or a Jew. As 
a woman, she has to follow her husband, even in 
faith. 
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WILLY JANSEN 


South Asia 


INTRODUCTION 

Rituals and beliefs concerning notions of purity 
and piety in South Asian Islam have undoubtedly 
been influenced by the indigenous environment in 
which they arose, but they are also increasingly 
shaped by the idea of a universal, global Islam 
guided by the sunna (practice) of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the precepts of Islamic Shari‘a. 
For instance, it is possible to speak of convergen- 
ces between Hindu and Muslim (as well as Sikh, 
Christian, and Buddhist) beliefs in the connection 
between endogamous marriage practices and the 
purity of one’s bloodline (Jacobsen 1970), or the 
ability of certain sacred sites and objects, such as 
bodies of water, shrines, or the personal items of 
deceased and living saints, to confer ritual purity 
upon those who come into physical contact with 
them. Similarly, the observance of fasts and cer- 
tain kinds of prayers by women of Hindu, Mus- 
lim, and other religiously-defined communities in 
the subcontinent share some common references to 
notions of purity, especially as they are performed 
in connection with vows to a righteous or holy per- 
sonage, or to give protection or blessing to a living 
or deceased individual. Particularly since the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, such performances 
have been contested sites of piety among Muslims. 
Prevalent opinions about the connections between 
Islamic observances and female piety — articulated 
in ways that suggest an “ideal” of Muslim wom- 
anhood — emerge from the many popular Islamic 
texts for women that have been published in the last 
century. While there is a wide divergence in their 
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approaches, most articulate a “normative” blue- 
print of pious Islamic womanhood as measured 
against local customary beliefs and practices. 


PRAYER, PURITY, AND THE SACRED: 

ISLAMIC OBSERVANCES IN THEIR 

LOCAL ENVIRONMENTS 

The notion of caste (jati) among South Asian 
Muslims has been amply documented (for example 
Ahmed 1973, Anwar 2001, Alam 2003, Satvani 
2005). However, while caste-like features may be 
observed in terms of marriage practices, occupa- 
tional titles, reservations in political and educational 
institutions, and discriminatory practices against 
Muslims of the lower social strata, caste among 
Muslims, unlike among Hindus, has no religious 
sanction. Thus, Islam in its South Asian environ- 
ment does not share the same caste-based concepts 
of purity and impurity as seen in Hinduism. None- 
theless, there are several underlying values as well 
as expiatory practices attached to ideas of purity 
and impurity that are shared among Muslims and 
Hindus in the subcontinent. For instance, child- 
birth, miscarriage, and menstruation are consid- 
ered times of pollution. While Muslim women are 
discouraged from handling the Quran, visiting 
sacred sites, and (in some cases) performing the 
daily prayers, they do maintain important ritual 
observances during these periods of pollution. For 
instance, in Bengal, protection from evil influences 
for the mother and newborn child (whether Hindu 
or Muslim) is achieved by a series of actions such 
as the burial of the placenta along with a series of 
food objects in a new clay pot, fastening amulets 
and other protective objects (such as an iron bangle 
or a piece of fisherman’s net) to the child’s body, 
and feeding the mother restorative substances such 
as jhal, a spicy mixture. Many Muslim women 
across the subcontinent also observe a 40-day 
period of pollution (chhati) during which they have 
limited (or no) contact with the outside world, and 
after which the mother undertakes a purificatory 
bath and a maulvi or other ritual specialist comes 
to recite the fatiha prayer (Fruzzetti 1984). Other 
particularities of local ritual practices connected 
with these times of impurity have also been doc- 
umented (Metcalf 1990, Jacobson 1970, Sharif 
1921). 

Pilgrimage to saints’ shrines, and performing 
fasts and vows in the name of the panjatan pak, 
or five “pure ones” — the Prophet Muhammad, 
‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan, and Husayn — or in the name 
of saints, continue to be important practices for 
many Muslim women. Often, fasts and vows are 
undertaken in conjunction with specific requests, 
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as for a child (usually male), but other reasons are 
also cited: acquiring blessings for one’s husband, 
children, or family, strengthening community rela- 
tionships and sectarian affiliations, and acquiring 
religious merit (Ghadially 2003). This latter reason 
is especially true of the reading of mu‘jizat khanis 
(miracle stories) among Shi‘is. These performances, 
also connected with fasting and the taking of vows, 
bear similarities to Hindu vrats (Schubel 1993). 
While these ritual occasions are usually associated 
with domestic rites, among Shi groups the fast- 
ing and vow-taking, performed in conjunction with 
other ritual events, are often carried out in public 
celebrations. 


REFORMIST IDEALS: BETWEEN FAITH 

AND PRACTICE 

There are a number of contemporary popular 
publications that focus on purity, piety, and Mus- 
lim women’s behavior in the modern world. Many 
of these are manuals of faith that outline the basic 
ritual obligations (wajib, al-fard) and thus include 
detailed instructions on purifying oneself after 
coming into contact with polluting or impure sub- 
stances (najdsa). Others target women specifically 
as objects of reform, linking women’s religious 
observance, speech, dress, and behavior toward 
others (particularly unrelated men) with the cultiva- 
tion of virtue, compassion, benevolence, and purity 
(zakawat). These discussions of the transformative 
power of ritual and everyday behavior sometimes 
suggest the influence of Sufi ideas about the per- 
fection of the soul (Anis and Yunus 1914). Else- 
where, the language is designed to draw definitive 
boundaries between Islamic and non-Islamic tradi- 
tions in the subcontinent, equating the adherence to 
Shari‘a-based norms of Islamic belief and practice 
with purity of faith, soul, and mind (A‘zami 1977, 
Ansari n.d.). Drawing upon discourses of reform 
and revival from recent and earlier Islamic history, 
the authors of these texts sometimes address women 
as the main perpetrators of un-Islamic beliefs and 
practices, drawing parallels between women’s vir- 
tue (or lack thereof), purity, and the fortunes of 
Islam in the subcontinent. 

State-sanctioned campaigns for the reform 
(islab) of women, as in the case of the Islamiza- 
tion campaigns initiated by General Zia ul-Haq in 
Pakistan in the late 1970s, and present campaigns 
seen in Bangladesh, draw upon Islamic discourses 
to win the support of an increasingly influential 
Islamic lobby. Within such discourses the language 
of piety and domesticity as virtue, emphasizing 
female knowledge of Islam, and praise of traditio- 
nal roles of wife and mother, have been effectively 
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marshaled to justify the “rehabilitation” of women, 
while the denunciation of Western societies, and 
their allowance of free mixing of the sexes, is used 
as justification for restricting women’s employ- 
ment, education, and movement outside the home 
(Kabeer 1991). 


CONCLUSION 

Women’s polluted status during the time of their 
menstruation has sometimes served as an argument 
against women’s attendance at prayers in mosques, 
though increasing demands by Muslim women 
(and some men) for women-only mosques, or for 
accommodations for women in existing mosques, 
may help reconfigure prevalent notions of purity 
and pollution altogether. As more women become 
acquainted with the foundational sources of Islamic 
belief and practice, more assertive about their par- 
ticipation in a worldwide umma, and increasingly 
touched by reformist criticisms of customary beliefs 
and practices deemed antithetical to Islam, it is rea- 
sonable to assume a future decrease in the practice 
of many of the popular rituals intended to mitigate 
the pollution believed to adhere to women during 
childbirth and menstruation, as well as the beliefs 
surrounding the deleterious effects of entering 
sacred spaces during these times of impurity. 

It is less likely, however, that increased mosque 
attendance by women will obviate other common 
beliefs and practices, such as those concerning 
the efficacy of fasting in connection with vows, 
and the spiritual power inherent in objects such 
as relics from the Prophet Muhammad, panjatan 
pak (shrines), or items connected with living and 
deceased saints. Two reasons for this are the preva- 
lence of similar beliefs and practices elsewhere in 
the Muslim world, including the Arab heartlands of 
Islam, and the ambivalence many Muslim reform- 
ers and revivalists have demonstrated toward these 
beliefs and practices. 
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KELLY PEMBERTON 


Southeast Asia 


The question of gender has been discussed quite 
widely in contemporary Southeast Asian Muslim 
circles. There are many different perceptions of it 
and it is sometimes even considered to be a Western 
or strange concept imported into Muslim nations. 
Books about gender, however, have been translated 
and circulated extensively in Muslim countries and 
this, to a large extent, has brought about many 
changes and become a challenge and inspiration for 
a great number of Muslim intellectuals and think- 
ers. In Indonesia, for example, among the Nahd- 
hatul Ulama (NU), the largest Islamic organization 
in the country, the topic of gender has been inten- 
sively and extensively discussed and debated since 
the early 1990s. Even the Majelis Ulama Indonesia 
(Indonesian ulama council), which also functions 
as an authoritative Islamic law deliberation board 
for the state, has recently issued a decision stating 
it is compulsory for Muslims to understand gen- 
der issues according to Islamic teachings and for 
Muslim scholars to study them without any bias or 
dishonesty in analysis and interpretation (Departe- 
men Agama 2003, 285). 

Studies about women in Southeast Asia have been 
much focused on the questions of their role in the 
public arena and their participation in economic, 
cultural, and educational developments. Women’s 
involvement in religious and ritual activities has 
been less studied or only observed partly in the 
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context of socio-anthropological analysis. Méller’s 
(2005) study about fasting among Javanese Mus- 
lims and Siapno’s (2004) description of the reli- 
gious lives and ritual activities of Acehnese women, 
however, prove the significance of the matter. 


ISLAM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Southeast Asia is a region of diversities: it contains 
many different ethnic groups, nations, languages, 
and cultures. As Islam is believed to encompass all 
geographical and cultural boundaries, however, 
Muslim women of this region perceive themselves 
as sisters. 

Differences of opinions and interpretations of 
Islamic teachings, nonetheless, have occurred over a 
great number of matters and problems in almost all 
aspects of life. In the case of ritual ceremonies and 
observations, many schools of thought have devel- 
oped their own specific interpretations and codifi- 
cations, which have resulted in the emergence of 
an enormous range of sources and literature about 
figh study. Thus, as the spread of Islam into differ- 
ent parts of the world was carried out by people of 
different Islamic schools of law, there is actually 
no universal, homogeneous unity in terms of rit- 
ual practices — as well as in other matters — among 
Muslims in different parts of the world. In the 
Southeast Asian region, most Muslims subscribe to 
the Shafi school of thought or madhhab. In many 
cases, this school of figh is considered moderate in 
the application of ritual practices compared with 
the other three major schools in Islam: Hanafi and 
Maliki being more flexible and Hanbali stricter 
(Farah 2003, 197). 

Sources of religious learning are provided in 
books written largely in the Malay language and 
Arabic script. Many religious books of this sort are 
still studied by Muslim women in the rural areas 
of Southeast Asia. In Aceh, north Sumatra, Jam‘ 
jawami‘ al-musannafat, written in the early twen- 
tieth century by Isma‘l ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, an 
Acehnese “Glim, still serves as a source of guidance 
for ritual activities. However, in urban societies, 
new books and translations have replaced the old 
ones. But the messages they convey do not vary 
greatly. In higher education, though, particularly 
in Indonesia, Islamic liberal thinking (in the sense 
that it is not strictly focused on one madhhab) has 
been applied for decades, but in Malaysia and some 
other parts of Southeast Asia the case is just the 
reverse. 


PURITY AND CLEANLINESS 
Muslim women, like Muslim men, are expected 
always to maintain physical and spiritual cleanli- 
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ness, especially when they perform their ritual 
prayers. Spiritual cleanliness is considered the very 
foundation of ‘ibdda (worshiping God); it is also 
called ikhlds (sincere devotion) — men and women 
serve only God, direct their prayers to God alone, 
and hope for no reward or praise from anyone 
else. Therefore niya (intention) is always stressed 
before any ritual activities. In terms of ‘ibdda, niya 
has a deeper meaning than mere intention; ‘“ibdda is 
considered invalid if it is performed without niya. 
Thus, as some Islamic leaders have said, it is consid- 
ered sunna (optional or preferable) to say niya out 
loud before ritual prayer in order to confirm what 
is in one’s heart. 

Physical cleanliness requires that men and 
women keep their bodies and clothes and sur- 
roundings pure and clean, especially while they 
are performing ritual prayer. Thus women will 
perform wudw# (minor ritual ablution) if they 
are in the state of minor ritual impurity (such as 
having slept, broken wind, or gone to the toilet), 
and major ritual ablution (ghusl) if they are in the 
state of jandba (major ritual impurity, namely after 
having sexual intercourse or menstruation). They 
will also need to perform ablution (to be ritually 
pure) if they are going to touch a copy of the Holy 
Qur'an or to perform tawdf (circumambulation of 
the Ka‘ba). But reciting the Quran and entering 
the mosque, except in a case of necessity, is only 
forbidden to those who are in a state of major 
ritual impurity. 

Thus in every mosque or place of prayer, water 
and facilities for ablutions are provided. In rural 
areas of Southeast Asia a well and a basin are found 
near a mosque or a place of prayer. In the cities, 
the provision is more sophisticated, and facilities 
for women are provided in a separate place. As not 
many women are expected to come to the mosques 
in rural areas, mosques and places of prayer only 
provide general facilities that are not specifically 
assigned for males or females; should women wish 
to go to the mosque, they are expected to perform 
their ablutions at home. 


PRAYER AND FASTING 

Conducting prayer regularly and fasting during 
Ramadan are considered essential if women are 
to be known as good and pious Muslims. In any 
Muslim community in Southeast Asia, as in any 
Muslim communities in the world, ritual prayer 
(salat) is observed five times a day: subh, zubr, ‘asr, 
magbhrib, and ‘ish@. These five prayers are held to 
be compulsory (wajib). Other prayers are consid- 
ered optional, such as the night prayers (salat al- 
tarawib) during the month of Ramadan. 
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Salat, in most books of figh, is literally defined as 
du'@: prayer, supplication, or invocation of God. 
In prayer, Muslims recite verses of the Qur’an, pray 
to God and appeal for His forgiveness, and praise 
and glorify His names. All recitations must be in 
Arabic, although the person praying may not know 
what he or she is reciting. In most cases in South- 
east Asia, most women do not know the meaning 
of the entire du@ they pray in Arabic. All of them 
know the meaning of a few words, of course, but 
as this is not considered compulsory many women 
are not much concerned with the meaning of what 
they recite in the prayer, although they count it as 
important. 

Men and women recite the same prayers, 
although there are slight differences between men 
and women in the manner of performing the prayer, 
especially in terms of collective or congregational 
prayer (salat al-jama‘a). In collective prayer, there 
is a leader (imam) and followers (ma’mums). If 
the leader or imam forgets something or makes a 
mistake, a male mamum reminds him by reciting 
subhana Allah, while a woman indicates the same 
by clapping her hands. In congregational prayer, 
men stand in front with the women behind them. A 
man may lead prayers for men and women, while a 
woman may lead only women. Although a woman 
is allowed to lead prayer for female followers, she 
should soften her voice in reciting the verses of the 
Quran so as not to attract the attention of men, 
should any be present. 

Besides prayer, fasting in the month of Ramadan 
is also practiced with great enthusiasm by women 
in Muslim communities. Even the coming of the 
month is celebrated; pamphlets and imsakiyahs 
(schedules of prayer times and the times of starting 
and ending the fast) are disseminated, banners wel- 
coming the month of Ramadan and reminders are 
hung in the streets or in front of buildings. 

Muslim women fast during the days of Ramadan; 
they do not eat, drink, have sexual intercourse, or 
do anything else that invalidates their fasting from 
dawn until sunset. Fasting for them serves as a great 
jibad, a test and challenge of their discipline and 
self-endurance, an exercise to strengthen their spiri- 
tuality and to conquer bodily and worldly tempta- 
tions (Siapno 2004, 133-6). 

What makes the fasting month special for 
women is their relationship with cooking and serv- 
ing meals. In Southeast Asian communities, women 
take responsibility for the cooking and serving of 
meals for their families. Thus, during Ramadan 
they get up very early in the morning, before dawn, 
to prepare the meal for sabi, the last meal before 
the day of fasting. Again when maghrib, the time 
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for breaking the fast, is approaching, women will 
make themselves ready to cook and serve the meal 
for iftdr, breaking the fast. Most women seem to 
enjoy this job as they express their feeling of pride 
if the food tastes perfect for the recipients; no 
complaint, says Moller (2005, 267), is heard from 
women about this. 

As cleanliness is required in ‘ibdda, menstruating 
women are not allowed to fast, but to compensate 
they should fast on other days after Ramadan when 
they are no longer in a state of major ritual impu- 
rity. Pregnant women and women who are breast- 
feeding have two options: fasting if they feel they 
are able or replacing it with fidya, giving food for 
the poor, one day’s consumption to replace one 
fasting day. This is perhaps another way of testing 
their feelings of humanitarianism and sisterhood, 
knowing that one of the reasons for fasting is to 
feel in a direct way how suffering is endured by the 
poor. 


THE RIGHTEOUS WOMEN 

The status of women in Islam is actually believed 
to be equal to that of men, particularly in terms 
of observing their ritual activities. The Qur'an (33: 
35) is usually quoted to indicate that pious Muslim 
men and women are to be equally rewarded by God 
according to their deeds and honesty. In the public 
sphere in Southeast Asian communities, the pres- 
ence of women is clear. They walk in the street, 
drive cars, and even enter the mosque. Many of 
them nowadays receive higher education and hold 
professional jobs. Some slight and insignificant 
technical variations in observing ritual activities 
do not bother them as these are perceived to be a 
necessity, as some differences between men and 
women are thought to be basically natural. 

Most women start to cover their heads when they 
enter adulthood as this is believed to be the symbol 
of modesty. Some younger girls are instructed by 
their parents or religious teachers to train them- 
selves to wear a head cover (in Indonesia usually 
called jilbab) and to learn how to behave as good 
and pious Muslims. They go to religious learning 
centers in the afternoon as well as going to school 
in the morning. In some villages, young girls spend 
their nights at the house of a religious teacher in 
order to study the Quran and basic religious 
instructions. 

Being a woman is religiously no less than being 
a man. Even though women are forbidden to per- 
form ritual activities during menstruation, they are 
allowed to say prayers other than those contained 
in the Quran. To avoid ritual prayer during men- 
struation is itself a kind of ibdda as the word itself 
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implies obedience to God. More than that, for a 
woman, the worth of being a mother is always 
highly respected and appreciated. No one would 
dare behave in ways that hurt their mother as the 
curse of mother is believed to result in severe and 
horrible consequences. 
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ZULKARNAINI ABDULLAH 


Turkey 


It is generally accepted that Turks began to con- 
vert to Islam by the end of the seventh century 
when they encountered Muslims in Central Asia. 
As the Turkish-speaking people moved westward 
into Anatolia, they met Persians and Arabs and 
were influenced mostly by Sunni Islam. Shi‘ influ- 
ences are represented by the Alevis in Anatolia. 
The Turks also encountered local cultures. The 
outcome of these diverse encounters is reflected 
in ritual practices. That is to say, because there is 
no single unified Islam, women’s piety in Turkey 
reflects its own peculiar practices in accordance 
with its sociocultural structures. Ablution and 
purification, for example, occupy a crucial place in 
the life of Turkish people. They involve more than 
hygiene, being ceremonial washing of the human 
body or particular parts of it, which must be per- 
formed before certain religious rituals in order to 
symbolically remove physical or ritual uncleanness. 
Women perform ablutions and purifications in 
special buildings, abdesthane (ablution house) and 
sadirvan (ablution fountain), constructed in or near 
the courtyard of every mosque and most impor- 
tantly, the kadimlar hamami (bath for women), 
constructed exclusively for women. 

Women have their own ritual places sepa- 
rate from men, particularly in selatin camis (sul- 
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tans’ mosques), such as Sultanahmet Camii (Blue 
Mosque) and Fatih Camii in Istanbul and Ulu 
Camii in Bursa, and also in modern congreget- 
ional mosques. Women are strongly encouraged 
to perform their prayers at home rather than in 
the mosque and they do not necessarily follow the 
regular five times daily pattern of the congregation 
in the mosque. However, they do participate in 
many weekly and annual prayers with men. They 
are frequently placed at the rear of the courtyard, 
which is called kadinlar mabhfili (lodge, platform 
for women). There have also been recent applica- 
tions for praying together in the same line at funer- 
als. For performing namaz (prayer) in their homes, 
Turkish women use a seccade, a special pattterned 
prayer rug. 

Alevi women, unlikely Sunnis, appear to have 
no specialized ritual places that are theirs alone. 
They participate in the ceremony held in the cem 
evi (assembly house) together with males. They 
sit together on cushions and rugs in the cem evi 
or in an empty room and perform their ceremony 
under the leadership of the dede (senior dervish). 
They also perform a kind of ritual dancing, semah, 
together with men. 

Both Sunni and regular Shi‘i Muslims keep a fast 
(orug) during Ramadan. Those who wish to fast 
get up while it is still dark and have a meal (sahur). 
They neither eat nor drink from approximately 
one and a half hours before sunrise, which is called 
imsak vakti, until sunset, iftar vakti. After the adhan 
(call to prayer) at sunset, they sit down around the 
table and break their fast together. In Turkey the 
iftar yemegi (fast-breaking meal) involves women 
in the preparation of a special feast for the family. 
After the meal and evening prayer, the whole fam- 
ily goes to teravih prayer. Mukabele (face-to-face 
reading of the Qur’an) is another religious duty that 
attracts a significant number of women in Turkey. 
Just before morning or especially noon prayer, they 
gather in the mosque or ina house, and one woman 
reads a part of the Qur’an and the others follow the 
lines of text. They continue for 30 days. Having 
completed, they celebrate by a special hatim duasi 
(finishing prayer) and a feast ending with sweets. 

Women in Turkey start to learn how to perform 
the religious rituals from their family. When they 
reach the end of childhood, miimeyyiz yas (the 
age of ability to distinguish between what is right 
and wrong), if they wish, they begin to attend 
daily sermons. These are not all compulsory for 
a new member of the religious community at this 
age. After proper training in the family, and most 
importantly in religious schools, they are expected 
to perform daily rituals, certainly by the age of 
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around 13-14; the exact age is flexible and is deter- 
mined according to individual physiology and local 
conditions. For religious education, girls can eas- 
ily find an official Kuran kursu (Quran course), 
which offers a completely religious curriculum and 
is open to students beyond primary school level. 
These schools are segregated by sex. They can also 
attend a religious vocational school, an imam hatip 
lisesi (high school) or an ilahiyat fakultesi (faculty 
of theology). The Diyanet Isleri Baskanligi (Direc- 
torate of Religious Affairs), which was established 
immediately after the founding of the Republic, 
is an institution organizing the religious affairs of 
both men and women in Turkey. Its headquarters 
are in Ankara and it has representatives, called 
mufti, in every city and town. One of the deputies 
of the mufti in every city has to be a woman. They 
deliver religious and ethical lectures to women and 
inform them about Islamic rituals, such as ablution, 
prayer, and fasting. 
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NECMETTIN GOKKIR AND HIDAYET AYDAR 


West Africa 


Through a discussion of the various ways in 
which Muslim women in West Africa express their 
piety, in both public and private spheres, this entry 
explores the meaning of being a pious woman and 
the difficulties that are encountered by women on 
their way to becoming “appropriately” pious. 

Although Islam offers guidelines to believers 
seeking to behave in a pious manner, individuals 
interpret and negotiate these behaviors in a variety 
of ways. Thus, while there are many parallels and 
similarities to be found in the ways Muslim women 
of different parts of West Africa conceptualize them- 
selves as pious, there are also many ways of being a 
pious Muslim that are particular to a specific ethnic 
group or to certain individuals within those groups. 
These particularities may be linked to the presence 
of elements of traditional African practices, to the 
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constraints set by the particular form of Islam that 
is followed in the region (Dunbar 2000), or even to 
the individual’s own interpretations of what being 
a pious Muslim woman entails. 

The key act of piety is prayer, a ritual that should 
be performed regularly and correctly. This means 
that a woman should perform the five daily prayers 
on all days, abstaining only if she is menstruat- 
ing, pregnant, lactating, or ill, Muslim women in 
Burkina Faso believe that only a woman who prays 
regularly can receive the eternal blessing of going to 
Heaven, a blessing she can pass onto her children as 
well (Debevec 2005). 

Prior to performing prayer, each person must 
carry out ablution. Literature on women and ablu- 
tion in this part of the world is almost non-existent. 
However, we can observe that women are careful 
to keep the water which is used for ablution clean. 
While this water should not be polluted in any 
way, it is often possible to notice different levels 
of attention paid to this issue by different women 
of the same household. Considering that access 
to clean water is difficult in many parts of Sub- 
Saharan Africa, definitions of what is considered 
clean, unpolluted water vary depending on the 
access to water. In urban compounds where there 
is a private well, or even running water, these rules 
may be stricter than in a remote rural parts. In 
areas closer to the desert, where water is scarce, it 
is acceptable to rub one’s hands and face in sand as 
an act of ablution. 

Apart from the ablution performed immediately 
before the prayer, women also pay attention to their 
bodily hygiene, which in their eyes is essential for 
a pious woman. For example, in the view of most 
Muslim women in urban Burkina Faso, a woman 
whose bodily hygiene is questionable cannot be a 
pious person (Debevec 2005). 

Besides praying regularly, and being clean, Mus- 
lim women should also dress respectably, in order 
to be considered proper and pious Muslims by other 
women and men. This means that their outfit should 
be modest and should cover their body, including 
head, arms, shoulders, and legs. This, again, is open 
to various interpretations and it can be noticed that 
older women pay particular attention to the way 
they are dressed and the way they cover their head. 
In Burkina Faso women past menopause, who are 
more likely to attend prayer at the mosque, wear a 
scarf wrapped around their head and also a veil that 
covers their head, neck, and shoulders, whenever 
they are in public. Younger married women always 
wear a headscarf in public, but only put on a veil 
when praying. While the appropriate outfit in itself 
does not make a woman into a pious Muslim, in the 
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eyes of the observers, an inappropriate outfit could 
cause people to question the level of one’s piety, and 
since public opinion plays a great role in asserting 
one’s position as a pious woman, women are careful 
not to be seen dressed in a non-respectable way. 

Attention to the fulfillment of the other religious 
commandments that are set forth in the five pillars 
of Islam are likewise important for the pious and 
while some of these — such as making the pilgrim- 
age — may be beyond the means of individual 
women, others — such as fasting during Ramadan — 
are more commonly observed (again, with excep- 
tions made when one is menstruating, pregnant, 
lactating, or ill). In Burkina Faso, and elsewhere, 
some devout women who are preparing for the hajj 
or have recently returned from it, may choose to 
fast on additional days throughout the year, par- 
ticularly on Mondays and Thursdays. 

A pious woman should also perform good deeds, 
including regular acts of charity to those less 
fortunate. A final marker of piety for a woman is 
to respect her husband and her elders. This mostly 
means that she must assume a subordinate posi- 
tion in relation to anyone who is older than her 
and that she avoids arguments and generally does 
not act in any way that could put her or her family 
to shame. Marriage to a Muslim man is included 
in this concept of behavior appropriate for a Mus- 
lim woman. Traditionally, it has been unthink- 
able for a Muslim woman to remain unmarried 
or not to remarry after losing a husband, either 
through divorce or widowhood. Among the Hausa 
of Nigeria there is “no acceptable social place for 
unmarried women of childbearing age” (Callaway 
1987, 35). A woman who fulfills her role as wife 
and mother and acts in a subordinate way is more 
likely to go to heaven. Among Mande populations 
of West Africa, it is through being an obedient wife 
and a good mother that a woman passes on blessing 
to her child (Jackson 2004, 164). Today, however, 
many urban Muslim women throughout the region 
remain unmarried, but at the same time they can 
continue to be seen as pious women by behaviors 
such as almsgiving or going on pilgrimage. 

Thus, in West Africa, there is no single definition 
of a pious woman or of the concept of piety. Much 
of this seems to lie in the eyes of the beholder. This 
is clearly visible in the case of the women members 
of the Tablighi Jamaat movement in The Gambia. 
These women dedicate their lives to performing 
a role of pious Muslim and they are dedicated to 
spreading the “true” Islam (Janson 2005). How- 
ever, in her study, Janson has found that in the 
eyes of the “mainstream Muslims,” the Tabligh are 
often considered to be “anti-social and arrogant” 
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since they do not wish to accept gifts of food or 
money. Not accepting a gift of food is deemed as 
totally unacceptable among West Africans and thus 
as anti-social behavior which, in its impropriety, 
is not something a pious person would ever do. 
However, what the general Muslim public sees as 
odd behavior on the part of members of reform- 
ist Islamic movements is often condoned under the 
claim that it is “the Wahhabi way.” While there 
are many different reformist groups present in West 
Africa, they are often referred to by outsiders as the 
Wahhabi. For women in Burkina Faso, their fel- 
low believers who adhere to the Wahhabiyya are 
usually not seen as more pious. However, women 
who have recently converted to Wahhabism, or 
those on the verge of conversion, often claim that 
they are choosing the Wahhabi way because it is the 
way of the truly pious Muslims. While their argu- 
ment may seem contradictory, it is clearly linked 
to the fact that one of the more conspicuous ways 
of expressing one’s piety is through a modest dress 
code, which, for most Muslim women in Burkina 
Faso is the most visible sign of Wahhabism. 
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Liza DEBEVEC 


Western Europe 


INTRODUCTION 

Ritual practice plays an important role for pious 
Muslims throughout the Islamic world as well 
as in the diaspora, including in Western Europe. 
Although there are important differences in regard 
to origin and historical background of migration 
(postcolonial immigration, guest worker programs, 
and asylum seekers) depending on the different 
national context, the Islamic revival has affected 
Muslim communities throughout Europe. The 
Islamization process in regard to young women 
socialized in Europe is perceived especially through 
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their visible decision to don the veil. This phenom- 
enon has largely been discussed in public debates — 
most dramatically in France, but also and to a lesser 
degree in other countries — as well as in academia. 
Ritual practice in most of the scholarly discussions 
has been rather taken for granted, therefore little 
attention has been paid to questions relating to 
how these practices are learned, lived, and given 
meaning. 

This entry aims to explore these questions. As 
much as there are similarities across Europe regard- 
ing how pious women understand ritual practices, 
when they have to be negotiated inside the larger 
majority societies significant variations emerge in 
regard to the different Western European nation- 
states. Each of these countries has a different his- 
tory of dealing with religion in general and with 
Islam as a migrated religion in particular. 


BECOMING PIOUS 

While there are Muslim families living in Europe 
that encourage their children from early on to lead 
a pious life according to Islamic norms and val- 
ues, other youngsters do not receive this kind of 
education, and therefore grow up with little con- 
sciousness of the importance of the Islamic rituals. 
In this case, it is often the confrontation with their 
own difference which triggers during adolescence 
a more profound interest in their parents’ reli- 
gion. It is at this moment that they often turn to 
Islamic organizations, which are today established 
all over Western Europe and are concerned with 
the dissemination of Islamic instruction. But young 
European Muslims today searching for religious 
knowledge also have at their disposition a broad 
scope of literature translated into European lan- 
guages and other media technologies intended for 
the religious education of Muslims. It is most often 
through their reflexive engagement with Islam 
that these young Muslims feel the need to break 
with a mode of “traditional” belonging to Islam 
closely associated with an unreflexive, emulative 
Islam of the first generation of migrants. They, on 
the contrary, consider that through the conscious 
approach to Islam, which is tantamount to a quest 
for authentic, religious knowledge (“ilm), they 
become “really” Islamic. Through this approach 
women particularly question parental traditions 
that limit their active participation in society. While 
the distinction between a “traditional” (often asso- 
ciated with the older generations) and an “authen- 
tic” Islam is something that characterizes generally 
the discourse of contemporary Islamic movements, 
this trend takes yet another dimension in the con- 
text of migration: by distancing themselves from 
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the often poorly educated parent’s generation, con- 
sidered by them as not fitting into European societ- 
ies, the IsLamized women feel that their “authentic” 
approach is compatible with their being European, 
socially upward, and “modern.” 

One important aspect in the women’s process 
of becoming pious is their emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the feeling of love for God. They often talk 
about developing a relationship characterized by 
love with a clement and most forgiving God. This 
emphasis on the feeling of love is again something 
that pious women in Europe consider distinguishes 
their own approach to Islam from the one their 
parents’ generation had, which they claim is char- 
acterized by fear of a punishing God. While they 
do not question the importance of fear, women 
tend to criticize their parents for having stressed 
this point too much and too exclusively, especially 
when they wanted to legitimate with religious 
arguments restrictions they imposed unevenly on 
their daughters. This selective stress on fear is often 
evoked as one of the reasons why so many young 
people and especially women leave Islam, seduced 
by the secular Western way of life. Emphasis of this 
very personal relationship to God also testifies to a 
consciousness where the individual experiences 
herself as a specific singular subject. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RITUAL PRACTICE 

With the acquisition of religious knowledge 
comes the awareness of the importance of ritual 
practice. Women particularly evoke in this con- 
text the fact that concerning ibddat (Islamic laws 
governing religious observances), and unlike in the 
field of mu‘amalat (Islamic laws governing social 
relations such as family and civil codes), there is 
no difference in regard to gender. Women and men 
alike have the same duties and receive the same 
reward for accomplishing them, the same retribu- 
tion for neglecting them. In the minority context of 
Western Europe, the Islamic rituals, especially fast- 
ing and praying, gain additional meaning because 
not only do they foster belonging to a transnational 
umma (community of Muslims) but they strengthen 
identification and solidarity with a stigmatized 
minority community as well. Another concept that 
is currently stressed among pious Muslims is the 
beneficial effect of saldt (the five daily prayers), as 
well as of wudi# (performing ablutions) and fast- 
ing for psychological and physical well-being. It 
seems that in a secular context such an approach 
gives, more than anything else, a legitimate justi- 
fication for one’s faith and religious practice. That 
“doing yourself good” discourse prevalent in many 
Islamic organizations in Europe today tries to make 
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faith appealing for the individual believer. While 
this is observable elsewhere as a general trait of 
a modern, pious, and especially urban Islam, it 
might also be understood in the particular minor- 
ity context where being Muslim cannot be taken 
for granted any more. Religion becomes one choice 
among many and competition characterizes the reli- 
gious market. This implies that faith has to become 
attractive, promising the believer some immediate 
profit. 

However, rituals such as sawm (fasting), wud?, 
and saldt are especially understood as religious 
duties and as acts of piety. Not only do they 
wash away one’s sins and give the believer credit 
for the thereafter, but they are a crucial means to 
strengthen piety and to enable the believer to adopt 
Islamic moral life conduct through a continuous 
effort of jibdd al-nafs (the struggle against one’s 
inner vices and illicit passions). Ritual practice is, 
therefore, not an end in itself, but plays an impor- 
tant role in the project of “self-reform” in order 
to constitute a “pious subject” (Mahmood 2005) 
where morality should eventually become embod- 
ied as a stable disposition. Here again, this reflex- 
ive and conscious approach is supposed by the 
women to differentiate them from their parents’ 
generation. 

Regarding salat, for example, praying regularly 
throughout the course of one’s daily activities with 
concentration and the required feeling of khudi‘ 
(humility), is experienced as rather difficult. This 
especially holds true, as is often argued in a non- 
Muslim, secular context, where society is not 
adjusted to the Muslim way of life and where so 
many distractions easily interfere with remem- 
brance of God. Therefore, it is assumed that it is 
a practice into which a particular effort must be 
invested. Classes and conferences in Islamic organi- 
zations as well as informal meetings between pious 
women regularly discuss these questions and try to 
give advice on how to improve prayers. There is 
also a large literature available on these questions. 

Additional prayers (for example, giyam al-layl, 
the optional night prayer during which long por- 
tions of the Qur'an are recited) and additional 
fasting on certain days throughout the year are 
considered essential to further anchor one’s faith 
and to create a permanent inner state of mind 
where God is continually present. But also reading 
the Quran regularly or listening to it, as well as 
engaging through different methods with Islamic 
science and the search for a pious Muslim envi- 
ronment are evoked as important elements in this 
sense. All these practices are also considered crucial 
to foster one’s faith in order to be able to become 
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a moral being acting according to standards of 
Islamic piety. 


RITUAL PRACTICE IN EUROPEAN PUBLIC 

SPHERES 

Punctual accomplishment of the duty of salat 
is of high importance for pious Muslims. This 
becomes particularly difficult in Western, non- 
Muslim societies based on a secular ethic that 
distinguishes private and public and sacred and 
profane. Of course, there are important differences 
in regard to the secular character of the differ- 
ent nation-states of Western Europe. While many 
countries are characterized by a relatively open 
cooperation between the state and the church and 
therefore allow for religious practice in public life, 
in the French Republic, for example, where strict 
laicité (French constitutional policies separating 
state and religious activities) is state ideology, this 
becomes far more complicated. Furthermore, the 
practice of salat with a highly visible bodily cho- 
reography seems strange, even provocative to the 
non-Muslim gaze. This is, on the one hand, due 
to the fact that Western faith practices as a result 
of post-Enlightenment thought and secularization 
are considered legitimate only in the form of inner 
worship where actions of the body are not only 
deemed inconsequential but also alienating to true 
piety. On the other hand, especially in the after- 
math of rr September 2001, pictures screened on 
European television channels of Muslims perform- 
ing salat are often depicted in contexts related to 
Muslim fundamentalism. Therefore Muslim prayer 
is regarded as a “dramatic gesture of submission,” 
proof of irrationality, intolerance, and even vio- 
lence (Henkel 2005, 487). 

In this context, the duty of saldt has to be negoti- 
ated with the majority society. It becomes neces- 
sarily involved in a politics of recognition where 
the respect for free practice of religion is claimed. 
Some European multicultural societies have accom- 
modated themselves to these claims and (Muslim or 
multi-faith) prayer rooms are established in more 
and more schools, universities, or workplaces, as 
is, for example, the case in Britain. Also, demands 
for adapted office hours during Ramadan are being 
negotiated. But asking for prayer facilities or flex- 
ibility in regard to office hours during Ramadan in 
other European states that have not yet so much 
accommodated Muslim practice becomes for many 
women a question of courage. Even if these claims 
are considered constitutionally part of the right 
to religious freedom, as is the case in Germany, 
for example, women often feel that they first have 
to acquire sufficient “Islamic self-confidence” in 
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order to stand up for their faith and to dare to com- 
municate their own pious self to the non-Muslim 
other. In France, however, there is at present little 
hope of achieving such an aim. Especially after the 
2003 law banning all “ostentatious” religious signs 
from public schools, it seems that a stricter ver- 
sion of laicité has been put into effect. Performing 
prayers in the republican and laique public schools 
is unimaginable. At university, many conflicts have 
arisen around this issue, and in the workplace pious 
Muslims either postpone their prayer to the eve- 
ning, look for a nearby mosque, or perform it in a 
hidden place. Another option is to accomplish salat 
when not at home in a facilitated, invisible way: in 
a sitting position. This practice is justified by refer- 
ring to the Islamic principle of taysir (the accom- 
modation of exceptions to ritual requirements in 
difficult circumstances), an aspect which is today 
very much stressed in the development of a Euro- 
pean minority figh (Islamic jurisprudence). 


PRAYING IN MOSQUES 

Pious Muslim women give increasing importance 
to attending mosques, which have become impor- 
tant community centers in the European context. 
Not only do they try to attend Friday prayers, but in 
the course of their active day-to-day life, they also 
look for the next place to perform their prayers, 
especially if they do not have the opportunity to do 
so inside their schools, universities, or workplaces. 
In many countries where mosques are significantly 
lacking, as is the case in France, Muslims have 
often converted shop rooms or cellars into pray- 
ing rooms. These locations, usually very small in 
size, are often portrayed as not suitable for women 
with the argument that they are too small and that 
women’s modesty cannot be guaranteed. Being 
confronted not only by a majority society unwill- 
ing to accommodate their religious needs but also 
by community structures marginalizing women, 
some women today try to resist these customs. 
They make reference, as in other cases of gender 
injustice inside the Muslim community, to histori- 
cal practices at the time of the Prophet, notably 
women’s presence in the mosques, which were not 
segregated by a wall or a curtain, as well as to the 
Prophet’s dictum not to hinder women from going 
to the mosque. In addition, when there are plans to 
construct new mosques, women often mobilize to 
make sure that a large and decent women’s section 
will be included. Therefore, pious women’s desire 
for praying creates a further pragmatic context for 
negotiating gender. 
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JEANETTE S. JOUILI 


Religious Practices: Conversion 


Arab States 


Richard Bulliet (1994) asserts that the process of 
conversion shaped Islamic society as cities outside 
the Arab world (such as Khurasan in northeast- 
ern Iran) became significant centers for religious 
practice and learning, thereby supporting the 
institutionalization of Islamic belief and learning 
in imperial capitals. But, as his student Elizabeth 
Thompson points out, “Missing from Bulliet’s 
story — and missing from most standard histories 
of Islamic institutions —- were women” (2004, 308). 
Across a narrative of institutionalization, formal- 
ization, and growth, Gauri Wiswanathan states 
that “conversion ranks among the most destabiliz- 
ing activities in modern society, altering not only 
demographic patterns but also the characteriza- 
tion of belief as communally sanctioned assent to 
religious ideology.” Considering the embracing of 
religious identity to be a social movement, she goes 
on to ask, “why...does history throw up so many 
instances of conversion movements accompanying 
the fight against racism, sexism, and colonialism?” 
(1998, xvi). 

Among early converts to Islam, Arab women 
were equivalent to men. Hadith collections such as 
the Tabagqat of Ibn Sa‘d contain names of women — 
including Khadija, wife of the Prophet Muhammad, 
among the first converts to Islam — who pledged 
their allegiance to the Prophet and their faith as 
Muslims. Migrants from Mecca (70 members of the 
Quraysh tribal confederation and 59 other Arab 
women) and natives of Medina (349 Ansar and 
280 Khazraj women) identified publicly with the 
Islamic community (umma) on several occasions as 
a praxis of conversion. The Quranic séira 60 (al- 
Mumtahana) describes the terms under which such 
women converted. When Muslims divorced and 
otherwise severed social relations with non-Mus- 
lims, believing women returned their dowers to 
non-believing husbands, and Muslim husbands had 
the right to expect non-believing wives to return 
their assets (Stowasser 1996, 29-30). 

In a similar spirit to Bulliet’s suggestion that 
Islam’s institutions were made from its edges, Leila 
Ahmed insists subsequent converts to Islam trans- 
formed the community’s gendered practices. In this 
way, the non-Arab peripheries of the early Islamic 


world influenced Arab women’s experiences. Indi- 
viduals from Persia and Byzantium brought their 
expectations of women’s veiling and the seclusion 
of imperial families, introducing gender-based 
hierarchies into an egalitarian community (Ahmed 
1993). Later, during the Ottoman caliphate, Arab 
women may have converted to Islam to move up 
the legal ladder of hierarchical privileges that dis- 
tinguished Muslims from non-Muslims (dhimmis), 
Sunnis from Shi‘is, Arabs from non-Arabs, men 
from women. 

Najwa al-Qatan and Huda Lutfi note that dhim- 
mis and women moved through Arab cities’ public 
spaces differently from Muslim men. The prac- 
tice of tarig (right of way) in Cairo and Damas- 
cus streets required both religious minorities and 
women to cede right of way to Sunni men (al-Qatan 
1996, 198-9, Lutfi 1991, 102-3), who enjoyed a 
normative citizenship. Similarly, in Damascus pub- 
lic records, al-Qatan observes that scribes explicitly 
identified dhimmi men by creed (al-dhimmi, al- 
Nasrani, al-Yahidi), specific markers (al-mad‘iw 
and al-khawaja, walad as a patronym, and al-hdlik 
and al-mutawaffa after their death), and ortho- 
graphic signs (replacing the letter sin with the let- 
ter sad in given names). Women were also marked 
in texts by creed (al-dhimmiyya, al-nasraniyya, 
al-yahiidiyya) and gender-specific markers (al- 
mad‘uwa, and al-halika and al-mutawaffiyya after 
their demise) to indicate their special civic status. 

However, al-Qatan points out that after conver- 
sion, scribes accorded Arab women the full tex- 
tual honors they paid Muslim women. Zayna bint 
‘Abdi, convert to Islam, is described in the govern- 
ment’s files as “al-burma Zayna al-mutasharifa bi- 
din al-Islam bint ‘Abdu, al-mara al-kamila” (1996, 
196-7). It would seem Zayna bint ‘Abdi had 
moved from the gutter to the middle of the road. 
The issue of women’s conversion to Islam provides 
a means to challenge what Tucker has described 
as the stability of categories such as “women” and 
“Muslims” (1993, vii). 

Destabilization of these essential categories 
renegotiates the categories of analysis indebted to 
colonial power inequalities; for example, Peteet 
identifies “authenticity” as a concept that must be 
rethought in decolonization (1993, 51). A conver- 
sion exemplifying one woman’s agency challenges 
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an umma conceptualized as a theocratic state in 
which sovereignty belongs to God (Von Grune- 
baum 1962, 142), since such a community is not 
based on the collective will of citizens who contract 
to live together (Stowasser 1996, 26). 

Invoking the administrative nature of the Islamic 
community with the Ottoman Empire’s politi- 
cal modernization (Tanzimat), Selim Derengil 
describes the numerous stages imposed on those 
who would convert (2000, 560). First, the per- 
son who intended to convert had to state their 
desire before the provincial administrative council 
(Meclis-iIdare-i Vilayet). The council was to ask the 
person their religion and community affiliation, so 
as to determine whether the would-be convert was 
“free, sane, and adult” (biir, akil, va balig) or if they 
had been “tricked, forced, or coerced” (gebr, igfal, 
tergib). Satisfied on that score, the council asked 
the candidate to repeat the statement of faith (la 
ilah illa Allah wa-Mubammad Rasil Allah). This 
process, enacted in the presence of the provincial 
governor, representatives of the candidate’s former 
community, and perhaps even foreign observers, 
was to be repeated in an Islamic court. Finally, 
the convert was given a certificate (ihtida ilams). 
A young Christian girl from Akka was reported to 
have converted to Islam without such protections 
during May 1844; when her parents challenged 
the change in status that would have removed her 
from their guardianship, she was summoned to an 
Islamic court where she recanted before a judge, 
saying she had been forced. 

When Arabs who were not Muslims turned to 
the security of Islamic law without registering a 
formal conversion, they rendered the legal status 
“Muslim” fluid, and also destabilized the category 
“Christian” or “Jew.” The nineteenth-century 
institutionalization of state authority in the Arab 
world encouraged non-Muslims to take advantage 
of state law as in Egypt, where Christians registered 
their marriages in Islamic courts. Muhammad Afifi 
notes local Christians deem marriage an inviolate 
contract; hence, the Coptic church does not recog- 
nize divorce. During the Ottoman period, dhim- 
mis — including Copts — recorded marriages before 
Muslim judges, thereby taking advantage of the 
comparatively greater flexibility of the Islamic legal 
contract. Such marriage documents included con- 
ditions permitting the wife to initiate divorce (on 
grounds ranging from second marriages, abandon- 
ment, and abuse, to travel) identical to those reg- 
istered by Muslim wives and husbands before the 
same judges. By entering into marriage by means 
of such a conditional contract, couples challenged 
the Coptic church’s authority and control over the 
community (Afifi 1999). 
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ELIZABETH BISHOP 


Central Asia 


The experience of converting from and to Islam 
in the region of Central Asia differs considerably 
with regard to the precise geographical area, the 
historical circumstances, the socioeconomic situ- 
ation of the converts, their gender and individual 
characteristics. One needs to differentiate between 
conversions in early Muslim history, in the pre- 
Russian, pre-Soviet, Soviet, and post-Soviet eras; 
between rural and urban, settled and nomadic life 
styles; between various kinds of Islam (or rather 
Muslim practice); and between the experiences of 
men and women of different ages. Conversions in 
this area have always been and continue to be inex- 
tricably linked with migration — of traders, armies, 
missionaries, and the local population. 

Parts of Central Asia came into contact with 
Islam fairly early in Muslim history. In the late 
seventh century C.E., Muslim armies and traders 
reached the river Amu-Darya, which is in today’s 
Turkmenistan, and caused the first wave of conver- 
sion to Islam in that region, mainly among the elites 
and in the urban centers. Neither administrative 
control nor religious influence could at this early 
stage find roots among the nomadic populations 
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of the Central Asian steppes and the sedentary and 
nomadic populations of the mountainous areas. 
There, people held on to a variety of religious beliefs 
and practices influenced by Buddhism, Nestorian 
Christianity, Manichaeism, and Shamanism. The 
early processes of “Islamization” were generally 
characterized by intermarriage, the immigration of 
Muslim scholars from the Middle East and Persia, 
and the establishment of centers of knowledge such 
as in Samarkand and Bukhara. These early conver- 
sion processes were gender-marked inasmuch as 
the majority of converts and scholars were male. 

The population in the less urbanized, less seden- 
tarized, and more remote areas of Central Asia only 
began to convert to Islam from the seventeenth cen- 
tury onwards. While the majority of the population 
converted to Sunni Islam, the rugged geography of 
Central Asia always offered refuge for various Shri 
groups. The degree of “Islamization” in these less 
urbanized areas remained fairly superficial, and the 
practice of Islam has been marked by a consider- 
able degree of syncretism. These more syncretistic 
forms of Islam were more frequently practiced by 
women, while men’s religious beliefs and practices 
tended to be more orthodox in character. 

The incorporation of Central Asia into the Rus- 
sian Empire by the nineteenth century brought with 
it an influx of mainly Orthodox Christian Slavs. 
Yet, a much deeper influence was felt by the inclu- 
sion of the area in the Soviet Union in the early 
19208. Religiousness was seen by the regime as a 
sign of backwardness, and thus active attempts 
were made to eradicate it. Ties with the rest of the 
Muslim world were cut off, so that Muslim practice 
became even more “unorthodox.” 

The disintegration of the Soviet Union brought 
unwanted national independence and led to an 
unprecedented influx of all kinds of missionaries 
into the region. The activities of Muslim as well 
as Christian missionaries, the socioeconomic and 
political circumstances, and the moral and ideo- 
logical uncertainties following independence have 
led to an ever-increasing number of conversions or 
reconversions to and from Islam, a process often 
referred to as “revival.” The motivations for Cen- 
tral Asians to become practicing Muslims or Chris- 
tians vary greatly between the different republics, 
whose regimes follow different religious policies, 
and between individuals. Given the continuously 
dire economic situation in all the republics, the 
material and financial incentives of many mission- 
ary groups and organizations, such as free educa- 
tion, are attractive for the less well-off. Politically, 
religious organizations have in many cases proved 
to be the only viable opposition, so that conver- 
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sion and affiliation with groups such as the Hizb 
al-Tahrir becomes attractive for the politically 
active. Most of the affiliates of such groups tend 
to be male, yet as a growing number of them are 
arrested, more women join the ranks to close the 
gaps. As moral standards and social norms and val- 
ues have become subject to fierce negotiations, reli- 
gious value systems become compelling for many. 

Especially women are often very supportive of 
the newly emerging religiousness, as this places 
restrictions on the widespread male aggression 
and alcohol consumption. Men might support this 
trend for slightly different reasons. The generally 
rather conservative and patriarchally influenced 
value systems of the re-emerging religions lend sup- 
port to some of the developments that followed 
the economic and political collapse of the early 
1990s. Most of the newly popular religions advo- 
cate a “traditional” division of gender roles, and 
many of the female (and male) converts or recon- 
verts to Islam justify these developments as being 
prescribed by and highly valued in Islam. Linked 
to the processes of reversion to Islam are changes 
in women’s (more so than men’s) dress code. The 
“traditional” dress of Central Asian women gives 
way to the more “internationalized” (and Middle 
Eastern in origin) versions of Muslim dress: hijab 
and jilbab, especially in urban areas. 

This trend toward a religiously inspired gender 
division goes hand in hand with a reinvention of 
social and cultural traditions, which are part of the 
post-independence nation-building processes and 
are also marked by a high degree of patriarchal 
values. The revival of cultural traditions is often 
(wrongly) justified as based on religious precepts. 
However, as an increasing number of women begin 
to study religion, they begin to dismantle these 
myths and empower themselves to take decisions 
even against the will of their religiously unlet- 
tered elders. On the other hand, one can observe a 
revival of (largely “unorthodox”) healing practices 
and saint worship, including an increasing num- 
ber of initiations of religious healers, most of them 
women. “Conversions” to these kinds of religious 
practices and beliefs are closely linked not only to 
the collapse of the health system and the economic 
inability of many people to afford standard medi- 
cal treatment, but also to initiations of individual 
healers in ways commonly ascribed to shamanistic 
experiences. 

While the trend of reversions to Islam as well 
as the religious healing practices meet with wide- 
spread approval, apostasy from Islam and conver- 
sion to one of the countless Christian (or other) 
denominations represented in the region after the 
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disintegration of the Soviet Union frequently cause 
serious social problems. The social fabric is often 
ruptured as converts/apostates are excluded from 
their families of origin and their wider kinship net- 
works, because such a step is generally considered 
a shameful and treacherous act. Access to vital 
resources in Central Asian societies is generally 
controlled by kinship networks, so that ostracism 
proves lethal particularly for female converts; on 
their own, they lose any credibility and respect 
in the eyes of others. Curbed opportunities range 
from finding a marriage partner to earning a living 
to finding a burial space in a (Muslim) cemetery in 
their village. 

As the Soviet political and social ideology has 
disintegrated many people are trying to replace it 
with other value systems, first and foremost with 
religious beliefs and practices. Even though Chris- 
tian missionaries do exert considerable influence in 
the region, the bulk of “conversions” are in actual 
fact “reversions” of previously nominally Muslim 
people to becoming practicing Muslims. 
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East Africa 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

In East Africa the phenomenon of conversion to 
Islam is as old as Islam itself. The spread of Islam 
into the interior of the region, however, was largely 
a twentieth-century development. 

The first Muslim Arab traders settled on the East 
African coast as early as in the middle of the eighth 
century C.E. Some of these traders married into the 
African ruling families resulting in the formation of 
the Swahili community, which absorbed consider- 
able Arab influences. This new society soon gained 
high social, political, and economic status. From 
then onwards this Islamic community grew and 
the early coastal city states between Mogadishu 
(Somalia) and Kilwa (Tanzania) were founded, 
flourishing especially in the thirteenth—fifteenth 
centuries. Because an important group of these 
new settlers came from Hadramawt (Yemen) the 
Sha fit tradition was and remains dominant on the 
East African coast. In the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries the Portuguese, ending an era of pros- 
perity, destroyed these trading centers. The Portu- 
guese dominated the coast, though without gaining 
much influence on the coastal society. 

Omani Arabs established their rule in the nine- 
teenth century. Since they belonged mainly to 
the ‘Ibadiyya sect and showed no interest in mis- 
sionary work, their direct religious influence was 
rather weak. However, under Omani rule many 
trade routes into the hinterland of East Africa were 
established, and these became the main channels 
by which Islam spread. Especially near the impor- 
tant trading centers, such as Tabora and Ujjiji, 
Muslim communities developed. At the end of the 
nineteenth century most of these Muslims were 
still Arab or Swahili traders, but along with them 
Islamic teachers, walimu, came and introduced 
Arabic scripture and teachings about the Quran. 
The Arab way of life was seen by many of the local 
rulers as the role model of civilization, ustaarabu, 
which they tried to imitate, for example in terms of 
dress code. 

The urban centers on the coast became the desti- 
nation of lower class people who tried to participate 
in the economic boom. For that purpose these new- 
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comers, some of whom were brought to the coast 
as slaves, tried to become part of the Shirazi com- 
munity. To be recognized as a Swahili meant not 
only becoming Muslim, but also marrying into one 
of the urban families. Here women played a crucial 
role. Since the first, arranged, marriages were not 
very stable, many divorced Swahili women found 
themselves in an exposed and fragile social posi- 
tion; the same was true for widows. In this situation 
they could either rely on female kinship networks 
or marry again, mostly to outsiders to regain access 
to the economic sphere and heighten their own 
respectability. 

The role that the slave trade played in conver- 
sion to Islam has not been fully explored yet, but 
certainly it did have an important impact. Becom- 
ing a Muslim and learning the Quran was seen 
as a chance to become free, especially because of 
the injunctions about enslaving fellow Muslims. 
After the abolition of slavery, Islam served as a 
kind of new, supratribal identity that made it easier 
to cope with the situation of being isolated from 
places of origin. Yet, despite the ideal of the umma 
(worldwide Muslim community) the Swahili elite, 
who often prided themselves on their knowledge 
of Islam and their Arab or Persian descent, treated 
the new Muslims dismissively. Most of these new- 
comers were still seen as uncivilized “unbelievers,” 
washenzi, who mixed African elements with Islam. 
A similar conflict between the old coastal Swahili 
Muslim elite and new converts can be observed 
even today. 

During German colonial rule in Tanzania 
(1885-1919), Islam became much stronger, espe- 
cially because it served as a unifying factor for 
anti-European resistances (for example the Maji 
Maji rebellion of 1905-7 and the Mekka-Letter 
affair of 1909). The spread of Islam was further 
enhanced by the German administrative policy, 
which preferred to employ coastal Muslims who 
were seen as superior to the “Africans,” and the 
application of Swahili as an administrative lan- 
guage. At this time the economic and political 
situation of women became even worse since the 
subsistence mode of production was marginalized 
and the sphere of cash-crop production was mainly 
occupied by men. In the colonial areas controlled 
by Great Britain, Christianity gained much more 
influence, with education through missionary 
schools playing a major role in this. At the same 
time as East Africa was integrated into the capitalist 
world economy, a change to Islam gave men more 
economic freedom while women were economi- 
cally and socially marginalized. In the coastal areas 
Shari'a (Islamic civil) law became stronger, accom- 
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panied by increased female seclusion. On the other 
hand, there were some possibilities for women to 
maintain an important role even in the religious 
sphere. On the coast, spirit possession rituals (such 
as pepo) can be seen as a compensation for the loss 
of status and exclusion from the official religious 
praxis, as a result of the tendency for the possession 
and taming of spirits to be experienced more often 
by women. From the end of the nineteenth century, 
Muslim Brotherhoods (turuq), such as the Qadi- 
riyya and Shadhiliyya, were active in East Africa 
and became very important for the spread of Islam 
in the interior. As they were open for all classes of 
the population and promised to grant some kind of 
economic support and safety, they were especially 
appealing to the lower classes, which were often 
comprised of newcomers to the coastal areas and 
(ex) slaves. For women the brotherhoods offered 
an increased possibility of accessing the religious 
sphere since even though seclusion was also main- 
tained in the turtiq, some of the important positions 
were available to women. Several of the practices 
bore resemblance to spirit possession rituals, yet 
they were legitimized by Islamic scholars. While the 
turuq leaders accepted these syncretic practices to 
some extent because they wanted to win new con- 
verts, others complained about the lenient attitude 
concerning spirit cults and the visible public role 
women played. 


“FOR ME, I WASN’T CONVERTED, I WAS 

JUST GETTING MARRIED” 

In the 1960s, the Indian Ahmadiyya movement 
was very active in East Africa, at around the same 
time the eastern African offshoot of the Tabligh-i 
Jamaat, which also has its roots in India, was 
founded. The latter started gaining influence in the 
late 1980s. At the beginning of the 1980s, an inten- 
sification of Shi7 missionary work (Bilal Muslim 
Mission) occurred, closely followed by a strength- 
ening of the Salafi influence. In East Africa new 
groups were established, for instance the Muslim 
Bible Scholars. Although these groups were much 
more successful in converting men to Islam than 
women, some women did join these new groups. 
There has been a conflict inside the East African 
Tabligh Jamaat recently because women took on a 
more active role in the movement and even seclu- 
sion was not strictly maintained during meetings. 
On the other hand, many women are rather scepti- 
cal of more fundamentalist Islamic leanings: fully 
covered women, for instance, are jokingly referred 
to as “Ninjas.” 

In East Africa women seem to convert to (and 
from) Islam mostly because of marriage or after 
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the conversion of their husbands, and, to a lesser 
extent, sons or fathers. After a change of religion 
an intensification of religious feelings can occur 
nonetheless. Most of the women mentioned disci- 
pline and the ideal of self-control as a benefit of 
their conversion to Islam. For those women for 
whom conversion linked with marriage would 
pose a problem, there are a number of different 
ways to cope: divorce, having an agreement with 
the husband, or unhappily accepting the situa- 
tion. Reasons for these problems were given as fol- 
lows: the women just still feel like Christians, their 
husbands want to marry other women, they feel 
alienated from family or friends as a result of the 
conversion, and they dislike some Islamic practices 
(for example wearing head coverings). Many of the 
same reasons were given by women who grew up 
as Muslims, but wanted to convert to Christianity. 
The issue of taking another wife is a highly debated 
one, and was so in the nineteeth century as well, 
resulting in divorce at times. Interestingly, the pos- 
sibility of polygamy serves as an argument for men 
to become Muslim. 

Divorce occurs very frequently among Muslims 
in East Africa, and reports from the nineteeth cen- 
tury indicate that this is not a new phenomenon. 
The question of whether or not women must 
change their religion when marrying is discussed 
very differently in the various regions of East Africa. 
Whereas in the case of Somali families in Kenya it 
is clear that a women cannot become a Christian 
(that would mean apostasy) and the future hus- 
band has to convert to Islam, in the Moshi area of 
northern Tanzania, people say “women don’t have 
a religion,” which means that they are expected to 
adopt the religion of their husband. The amount 
of autonomy over religious decision-making that 
a woman holds is also dependent upon her social 
position in the family and community, factors that 
also hold true in multi-religious families. That 
there are rarely cases of intellectual conversion of 
women to Islam, contrary to the situation among 
men where this occurs quite often, can be explained 
in terms of women’s lack of social and economic 
independence. 
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This entry takes a historical and contempo- 
rary look at conversion to and from Islam among 
women in Iran. It will present the propagation 
of Islam in Iran and survey the ways in which 
Islamic and state laws, across historical periods, 
view women adopting a new faith. Although little 
research has examined how matters of conversion 
are gendered, this entry focuses on how conversion 
can influence women’s scope to engage in religious, 
socioeconomic, and political realities in Iran. The 
entry concludes with the influence of international 
missionary movements since the 1979 Revolution. 


THE ARAB CONQUEST 

The seventh-century Arab conquest of Persia was 
followed by the eventual conversion of most Irani- 
ans to Islam. The motivations and forces behind the 
conversion was a complex historical process that 
varied from region to region. For the most part 
those of pre-existing faiths, including the official 
religion, Zoroastrianism, along with Christianity, 
the Sabean religion, and Judaism, were not forced 
to convert to Islam. They were considered as the 
Abl al-kitab (People of the Book), and governed by 
a system of social organization which granted them 
the status of Abl al-dhimma (People of the Cov- 
enant, protected people). Although this unevenly 
implemented system allowed them a measure of 
autonomy, they were subject to political, social, 
and economic restrictions, including an obligatory 
jizya (capitation tax). 

Motivations to convert to Islam included lib- 
eration from slavery and opportunities for social 
and economic mobility; eligibility to enter Mus- 
lim armies; rights to keep and gain property; and 
freedom from the strict obligations, rituals and 
prohibitions in the Zoroastrian faith, including 
the intervention of priests in daily matters. Con- 
version among the upper classes — often done 
circuitously by marrying daughters into affluent 
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Muslim families — maintained, and in some 
cases, improved pre-existing socioeconomic status. 
Embracing Islam was also attractive to many 
Zoroastrian women as it relinquished them from 
the strict purity laws that dictated daily lives. 

Customarily the newly converted women adopted 
a Muslim name, which inadvertently enabled the 
emergence of Islam in Iran to be detected and 
recorded. Individual experiences of conversion were 
often depicted in poetry and literature through the 
prism of dreams and perceptions of miracles. By the 
early tenth century Iran was predominantly a Sunni 
Muslim country. 


THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF 

APOSTASY LAW IN IRAN 

A range of theoretical and legal precepts concern- 
ing apostasy started to develop in tandem with the 
growth of Islamic schools between the tenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Apostasy (irtiddd) is considered 
a sin in Islam and can be committed by convert- 
ing to another religion (ridda), as well as turning 
from Islam into unbelief (i/pdd). The primacy and 
application of the apostasy law was gendered and 
varied locally in relation to the struggles within 
and between the range of Shit, Sunni, and mystical 
groupings. 

The punishment — which was and is sporadic in 
practice — differs for women and men, for converts 
whose parents were Muslim (voluntary apostate), 
and for converts born from non-Muslim parents 
who accepted Islam before later recanting Islam 
(innate apostate). For sane men, apostasy is a 
crime which can be punishable by death. The male 
convert’s marriage might also be dissolved and 
his family might be restricted from civil and legal 
rights. 

A female is not executed on charges of apostasy. 
She might be imprisoned and/or separated from 
her family until she reconverts back to Islam. Note 
that a Muslim man is allowed to marry a woman 
belonging to the People of the Book. Although she 
is eligible to the same contractual rights availed to 
a Muslim wife, children are expected to be raised 
within Islam. 

The Safavid dynasty (1501-1722) forcibly 
consolidated Twelver Shi‘ism as the Persian state 
religion. Sunnis, Sufis and non-Muslims, includ- 
ing those who belong to the People of the Book, 
were encouraged to follow the Safavid teachings, 
and were sometimes forced to adopt their version 
of Shi‘ism. The implementation of the apostasy 
law, along with the codes of pollution (nijdsat) and 
the imposition of Islamic dress codes were instru- 
mental in marking the boundaries of the new Shit 
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state. Although the system of Ahbl al-dhimma con- 
tinued to be recognized, the Safavids rewarded 
non-Muslims who converted to Islam by making 
them eligible to inherit their relatives’ property and 
possessions. 


CONVERSION FROM ISLAM IN IRAN 

During the Qajar era (1795-1925) a number of 
religious and political reform movements emerged 
in response to the weakness of the state and the 
will to modernize Iran. The Shaykhi and Babi 
movements, followed by the development of the 
Baha’ faith - which stressed social justice, equality 
of the sexes, and pacifism — attracted some Mus- 
lim and non-Muslim women from both elite and 
less affluent backgrounds. Regarded as apostates, 
Baha'is faced prejudice and were often objects of 
persecution during the Qajar period. Many women 
converts, including Khadyeh Begum, Tahirih Qur- 
rat al-“Ayn, and Ismat Khanum, contributed to the 
reforms during the nineteenth century that paved 
the way to the women’s movement and the Consti- 
tutional Revolution of 1906. 

Also during the Qajar era, Christian missionar- 
ies entered their greatest period of expansion. Mis- 
sionary work, carried out by both men and women, 
spread news of women’s emancipation and West- 
ern lifestyles. Although efforts by Christians to 
convert Muslims were mostly unsuccessful, a num- 
ber were gained from the Assyrian and Armenian 
populations, and several “native” churches were 
established. 

The Pahlavi dynasty (1924-79) brought relief 
and protection for non-Muslim communities. 
Although the law of apostasy was overruled in the 
19308, the Pahlavis’ program of modernization, 
secularization, and building of a national identity 
continued to frown upon non-Muslim proselytizers 
and their activities. 


CONVERSION POST-1979 REVOLUTION 

After two years of revolutionary transition Aya- 
tollah Khomeini and Islamic forces eradicated polit- 
ical opposition and developed the Islamic Republic 
of Iran. The constitution guarantees religious free- 
dom for non-Muslim communities as long as they 
respect the conditions of the Muslim state. It does 
not, however, protect Baha’is and Muslim con- 
verts. The apostasy law, modeled on the law imple- 
mented by the Safavid Dynasty, was reinstated. The 
persecution and institutional discrimination forced 
many to leave Iran. 

Since the revolution, Christian missionaries have 
been successful in converting some Iranian Mus- 
lims to Pentecostal Christianity. Motivating factors 
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include: disillusionment with the revolutionary pol- 
icies; exacerbation by the Iran-Iraq war; economic 
instability; and gender segregation of public space 
and new dress codes in the name of Islam. Evan- 
gelical Christians have encouraged potential con- 
verts by invoking the pre-Islamic history of Elam, 
referred to in the Bible as a golden period. Women 
often described conversion as liberating and pro- 
viding a sense of freedom and self-worth. Dreams 
and visions are frequently referred to throughout 
the process of conversion. 

Since the revolution eight male Christian lead- 
ers from Muslim backgrounds have been killed; 
churches ransacked and closed; and Bibles and 
Christian literature confiscated. Many have chosen 
to hide their conversion experience to circumvent 
the problems that it could create for themselves and 
family members. Converts have also reported that 
practicing Christianity is tolerated by officials as 
long as they do not express their faith openly. Often 
viewed as a strategy to gain refugee status in the 
West, asylum applications from converts are care- 
fully examined by Western governments. 
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Mexico: Chiapas 


Islam was first brought to Mexico by Muslim 
Spanish conquerors in the early sixteenth century. 
However, the Moriscos (Muslims forced to con- 
vert to Roman Catholicism) did not openly prac- 
tice their religion due to the repression of Islam in 
Spain, instead choosing to hide their beliefs in order 
to survive. In the late nineteenth to early twentieth 
centuries, Syro-Lebanese immigrants came to Mex- 
ico during the final years of the Ottoman Empire. 
The great majority of these immigrants were Chris- 
tian but an estimated ro percent were Muslim and 
most settled in urban centers such as Mexico City 
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where they found an economic niche as petty trad- 
ers. (Reliable statistical data on the Muslim popula- 
tion of Mexico is unavailable, for either the past or 
the present.) 

It was not until the beginning of the 1990s that 
grassroots Muslim organizations began proselytiz- 
ing in Mexico with the explicit purpose of expand- 
ing Islam. These include the Sunni organizations 
Centro Cultural Islamico de México (CCIM) and 
El Centro Salafi de México, both based in Mexico 
city and the Murabitun Movement, an international 
Sufi order with an active missionary presence in the 
city of San Cristdbal de las Casas, Chiapas. Another 
Sufi organization is the Nur Ashki Jerrahi, based in 
New York City, with branches in the Mexican cities 
of Cuernavaca, Oaxaca, and Mexico City (Garvin 
2005). Finally, there is the Comunidad Islamica de 
la Laguna, a Shi‘ organization established in the 
northern state of Coahuila (Cafias 2006). 

Mexico is a predominantly Roman Catholic 
country; however, the southern state of Chiapas 
is an area with one of the lowest national rates of 
adherence to Roman Catholicism and presents the 
largest number of religious options. Islam arrived 
in Chiapas in 1995 through the Murabitun Sufi 
order, originally from southern Spain (Morquecho 
2004). Muslim presence in the city of San Cristébal 
de las Casas became publicized after the terrorist 
attacks of rr September 2001. By that time, the 
number of Muslims in this city had increased to 250 
and was distributed in two groups: the Sufi group, 
founded by the Spaniards, and a second, separate 
group subscribing to Sunni Islam. The majority of 
converts are Maya indigenous people who live in 
the shanty towns surrounding the city. 

The women discussed in this entry belong to 
the Sunni group. Most of them are young mar- 
ried women with small children. A few of them are 
single and some are a little older than 60. Most of 
these women converted to Islam following their 
husbands, who were the first to do so. However, 
there are cases in which some men became Mus- 
lim after marrying Muslim indigenous women and 
being pressured by their fathers-in-law. In fact, for 
Muslim indigenous women it is of great impor- 
tance that their spouse practices the same religion 
as theirs. Single Muslim women consider it a fun- 
damental requirement of a marriage partner that he 
be Muslim. 

Sunni Muslim indigenous women play an impor- 
tant role in the teaching and definition of the new 
religion in their community. One of the reasons why 
they separated from the original group founded by 
the Murabitun was their general rejection of polyg- 
amy. Women were not willing to accept that their 
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husbands would marry other women, arguing that 
even if polygamy was allowed, it was not an obliga- 
tion for Muslims. In addition, women in the Sunni 
group have access to the mosque, as well as to read- 
ing and discussion of the Qur'an and other holy writ- 
ings. They are not allowed to conduct the prayers 
but, from their assigned place inside the mosque, 
they are able to establish dialogue with their fellow 
believers: they may speak and correct and comment 
upon the readings. Even though elderly women are 
illiterate, this has not been a burden in their learn- 
ing of the new religion, especially since the younger 
women help them to get closer to the holy writings. 
Women of different generations share the reading 
of the texts and discuss them not only among them- 
selves but also with the men. Their commitment to 
the Islamic texts has been expressed as a constant 
attempt to put into practice values such as kindness 
and mutual help. These values are extended beyond 
their Sunni group, including to non-Muslim women 
who live in the same community but who profess 
other religions. In this way, the adoption of Islam 
has contributed to the widening and reinforcement 
of solidarity networks among women, despite reli- 
gious differences. 

Women believe that their conversion to Islam is 
carried out gradually. For example, they think that 
it will not be until their faith is completely strong 
and until they achieve a solid knowledge of their 
religion that they will be able to wear the veil at 
all times. Meanwhile, they only wear this piece of 
clothing to attend the mosque and to perform their 
daily prayers. This way of wearing the veil contrasts 
with the experience of women in other parts of the 
Muslim world, for example the mosque movement 
in Egypt documented by Saba Mahmood (2001). 
From this we can extrapolate that the diversity of 
meanings that wearing the veil may hold depends 
on the context in which it takes place. This also 
allows us to question simplistic ideas according to 
which the veil is synonymous with submission and 
oppression. 

The gradual incorporation of Arabic phrases into 
daily life is another illustration that Islam is learnt 
slowly. Women still speak their mother tongue, 
Tsotsil; nonetheless, they wish to learn more Arabic 
in order to be able to better read and understand the 
Qur'an. In this sense, the incorporation of Arabic, 
the new language associated with their conversion 
to Islam, has not meant the abandonment of their 
mother tongue. The same can be said about many 
of their indigenous customs. For example, women 
still wear their traditional dress, demonstrating 
that one can retain local identity as well as being 
a Muslim. 
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Contrary to stereotypes, indigenous women 
actively participate in the generation of income 
to support their families as well as in the political 
issues of their community. For them, the new reli- 
gion represents neither an obstacle nor an impedi- 
ment; on the contrary, it has reinforced women’s 
participation at various levels. Yet, the complex 
process of appropriating Islam does pose some 
limits and contradictions. This makes it impossible 
to assert that Islam has only generated positive 
changes or, conversely, that the transformations 
have only acted against women. Rather, these limits 
and contradictions are a result, among other things, 
of the different sociocultural positions women take 
as married or single, young or old, mothers, grand- 
mothers, wives, and sisters-in-law — all of which 
are set within the larger social context of Chiapas 
State and are marked by the situation of marginal- 
ity experienced by indigenous people living in the 
shanty towns around San Cristobal de las Casas. 
Yet even if this is an incipient and marginal con- 
version process, women and men are building an 
indigenous Islam, in which they successfully com- 
bine their ethnic identity with their religious belief. 

This active participation of women in the appro- 
priation of Islam questions the generalized images 
of this religion and, more specifically, of Muslim 
women. It also underscores the existence of mul- 
tiple ways of being a Muslim woman and of living 
Islam. 
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North America 


Recent claims that the majority of North Ameri- 
can converts to Islam are women may be correct, 
although definite statistics are lacking. This is due 
to several factors. For women, marriage to a Mus- 
lim man is a major avenue to conversion. Because 
of cultural attitudes, Muslim men are usually freer 
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to socialize with and subsequently marry outsiders 
than are Muslim women. According to some inter- 
pretations of Islamic law, Muslim men are allowed 
to marry women from the People of the Book (that 
is, Christians and Jews) while Muslim women 
must marry within the faith. Some liberal Muslim 
scholars have suggested that in contexts such as 
North America, strictures against Muslim women 
having non-Muslim husbands should be relaxed, 
particularly in the case of converts. One rationale 
they offer is the central role of the mother in North 
American society in transmitting religious identity 
as well as other factors such as a lack of available 
Muslim spouses in some communities. The fact that 
conversions in the modern period are individual acts 
rather than large-scale tribal or political switches of 
allegiance is also relevant in this regard. 

Some of the earliest accounts of white and Latina 
women who converted to Islam in the United States 
date back to the early part of the twentieth century 
(Leonard 1994). Miscegenation laws of that era 
tended to minimize such cases of conversion, as did 
the fact that there were only a few Muslim immi- 
grants in the United States until the liberalization of 
national immigration laws in 1965. 

Also in the early twentieth century, both white 
and African American women were converted by 
Ahmadi missionaries such as Maulana Muhammad 
Sadiq who was active on the East Coast in the early 
1920s (Turner 1997). This represents the first orga- 
nized propagation of Islam (da‘wa) in the United 
States. 

The first significant wave of conversions to 
“proto-Islam” occurred in the African American 
community beginning in the 1930s and 1940s 
through the activities of the Nation of Islam 
under Fard Muhammad and his successor Elijah 
Muhammad (d. 1975). Muslim identity in this 
case was complex and ambiguous, drawing on 
Black Nationalist sentiments as well as mysticism 
and enriched through contact with members of 
the Moorish Science Temple and immigrant Mus- 
lims such as the earlier Ahmadi missionaries. 
Women played an important role in the Nation of 
Islam in the spheres of organizational leadership, 
education, and youth work and were inspired by 
the example of founder Elijah Muhammad’s wife, 
Clara Muhammad. 

In North America, generational cohort as well 
as class and ethnicity has played an important 
influence on styles of conversion to Islam, so that, 
for example, the characteristics of white women 
becoming Muslim in the 1970s — individualistic, 
spiritual seeker, Sufi-oriented — would differ from 
those of 1980s white female converts — young, 
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marries a Muslim student from the Middle East, 
adopts Islamic dress. Thus, prevailing social, eco- 
nomic, and ideological currents in both the Muslim 
world and Western societies play a role in deter- 
mining styles of conversion to Islam, in addition to 
the social and psychological backgrounds of con- 
verts. Many Americans who embrace Islam prefer 
the designation “revert” as more faithful to Islamic 
theology in that every child is “born Muslim” and 
among African Americans the term “transitioner” 
is also current. 

A similar analysis of patterns in African Ameri- 
can conversions suggested a cohort of the 1940s 
and 1950s that included artists, jazz musicians, and 
spiritual seekers; in the 1960s and 1970s, black 
power advocates and Afrocentrists; and in the 1980s 
and 1990s, workers for African American commu- 
nity upliftment (Turner 1997). Aminah McCloud 
(1991, 1995) argues that black Americans often 
follow either accommodationist or separatist ide- 
ologies, with separatists adopting either “back to 
Africa” or “nation within a nation” positions. Ulti- 
mately it is this latter group which has been most 
drawn to conversion to Islam since it promised a 
new identity, a feeling of “somebodiness” and free- 
dom from relegation to insignificance. The Italian 
researcher Stefano Allievi (1999) characterizes the 
principle motives and styles of European converts 
to Islam into “relational,” “rational,” “politically 
inclined,” or “mystical” and these types may be 
applied to cases of female American converts as 
well (Allievi 1999). 

Processes of conversion to Islam are as varied as 
the motivations of those who ultimately convert. 
Among sites of attraction for potential converts are 
college campuses because of contact with Muslims 
and the context of academic classes and intercul- 
tural and interfaith activities. The media as a source 
of information about Islam may facilitate conver- 
sion despite its often-negative depiction of Islam, 
in particular women’s roles. Islamic media efforts 
may play an increasing role in presenting the reli- 
gion, but by far the most active and accessible realm 
of information, convert testimonials, and outreach 
are numerous Internet sites. On the whole, efforts 
to systematically attract converts have been scarce 
among immigrant Muslim communities. Certain 
mosques have formed da‘wa committees that pri- 
marily educate and support converts rather than 
openly recruiting them. Individual Muslims have 
made some efforts such as buying one minute of 
weekly radio time in order to propagate the faith. 
Testimonial videotapes for converts are available 
by catalogue such as “Islam My Choice” by Yusuf 
Islam (known around the world as the singer Cat 
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Stevens), and “Nancy Ali, an ex-nun.” Since the 
19908, the female convert voice has been increas- 
ingly represented in autobiographical novels, web- 
sites, and in academic studies (Jones 2002, Bullock 
2002). 

One important location for organized da‘wa 
work is among both male and female prison 
inmates. The prison system has been and continues 
to be an important source of converts, beginning 
with efforts by the Nation of Islam and spanning 
the range of Muslim movements and sects. 

The role of Islamic ritual is important in the 
conversion experience, and non-Muslims are often 
attracted to join in activities such as dhikr sessions 
(chanting pious phrases or names of God), prayer, 
and fast-breaking (iftdr) dinners in Ramadan. While 
conversion to Islam is not normally ritualistic, in 
the American context some African American com- 
munities have held shahdda ceremonies to celebrate 
conversions. On occasion conversions may take 
place after the Friday communal prayer before the 
assembled congregation although this is less likely 
in the case of female conversions as a result of gen- 
dered space in mosques. 

Sufi movements operating in North America 
have primarily attracted middle-class, white spiri- 
tual seekers as converts, many of whom are female, 
although some African Americans and Latinas 
affiliate to Sufism after converting to other forms of 
Islam. Sufi activities might be thought of as broadly 
contributing to conversions to Islam through their 
greater interface with mainstream American cul- 
ture in the arts and intellectual life. 

Female conversion to Islam is increasingly un- 
derstood as an ongoing process that takes place 
in several stages and is usually experienced as a 
substantial transformation of religious, social, and 
cultural aspects of daily life. This may cause ten- 
sions within the family of origin (Anway 1995, van 
Nieuwkerk 2006). For female converts who adopt 
it, Islamic dress and veiling compound the possibil- 
ity of tension andalienation from family and friends, 
although a strong sense of community and bonding 
with fellow Muslims, especially other converts, is 
often reported. Aminah McCloud (1991, 1995) 
points out some of the challenges faced by African 
American converts to Islam, in particular women. 
The Islamic ideal of being “veiled, maintained, and 
shielded” is not the reality experienced by most of 
these women upon converting. For example, wear- 
ing Islamic dress may lead to unemployment and 
to new oppression by the majority society. Both 
McCloud and Jackson (2005) have explored the 
difficulties faced by African American Muslims 
once large numbers of immigrant Muslims claimed 
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authenticity and criticized indigenous practices and 
interpretations of Islam. The “conversion” of most 
of the members of the Nation of Islam who fol- 
lowed Elijah Muhammad’s son Warith al-Din into 
Sunni Islam when he succeeded his father in 1977 is 
a rare modern instance of mass conversion. 

American women converts to Islam may espouse 
the whole range of Islamic interpretation from con- 
servative to liberal positions. Some women cite the 
appeal of what they perceive as appropriate “com- 
plementary” and “dignified” notions of masculin- 
ity and femininity and the centrality of the family 
in Islam as a motivation for conversion. Others 
are attracted to what they perceive as a vibrant 
and engaged spirituality. For example, Maryam 
Jameelah (b. 1934) became an apologist for con- 
servative Islamic doctrine and a critic of Western 
mores and policies after converting from reform 
Judaism in the 1950s and moving to Pakistan at 
Abu al-Ala Maududi’s invitation. 

In contrast, other convert/revert women, such 
as Amina Wadud, have become prominent re- 
interpreters of tradition or activists in ways that 
challenge male authority and essentialist construc- 
tions of gender within Islam. 

Among the children of American converts, par- 
ticularly when both parents had been non-Mus- 
lims, retaining Islam and transmitting it between 
generations has been challenging. Parents often 
veer between the extremes of either being so rigid 
that the children rebel or being so tolerant that the 
children decide to reassimilate to an American life- 
style; perhaps not changing religion, but not prac- 
ticing Islam either (Hermansen 2006). 
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Marcia HERMANSEN 


The Ottoman Empire 


Research on conversion to Islam in the Ottoman 
Empire with an analytical focus on gender is still in 
its infancy. It relies almost exclusively on the Otto- 
man administrative sources, while exploring chiefly 
the problems of (in)voluntary conversion and the 
role of the Ottoman state in the process. Neverthe- 
less, studies based on Ottoman court records (kadi 
sicilleri) and converts’ petitions to the imperial 
council (kisve bahas: petitions) provide an impor- 
tant framework for inquiry. 

A recent study suggests that in the Ottoman 
Empire women were approximately four times 
less likely to convert than men (Minkov 2004). In 
addition to not bearing the direct burden of taxa- 
tion, labor migration, and military service, women 
were discouraged from converting by potential 
consequences such as social segregation from their 
previous kinship network. In fact, both Ottoman 
and non-Ottoman sources strongly suggest that 
although age and social status significantly affected 
the process, it was the kinship networks, or lack 
thereof, that played the most important role in 
women’s conversion to and from Islam. 

From the onset of Ottoman presence in Anatolia 
and the Balkans, intermarriage represented the sin- 
gle most important avenue for conversion of women 
to Islam. While Christian and Jewish religious laws 
do not tolerate interfaith marriages, Muslim law, 
the Shari‘a, allows Muslim men to marry “women 
of the Book” (Jews and Christians). A non-Mus- 
lim wife had the same rights as a Muslim wife, and 
she was permitted to follow her religion. While not 
legally obliged to convert, many women neverthe- 
less opted for conversion in interfaith marriages 
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(Bennassar 1989). Although the children from an 
interfaith marriage were Muslim by law, through 
their mother they could be exposed to different 
languages and religious traditions. This draws 
attention to the family as an important context of 
religious change and non-Muslim women’s role as 
sources of diversity in Islam. 

However, it is the conversion of non-Muslim 
women married to non-Muslims that is best docu- 
mented and researched, as a number of such cases 
appear in Ottoman court records. Conversion to 
Islam enabled non-Muslim women to temporar- 
ily overturn the equations of power within their 
communities and escape the control of domineer- 
ing fathers or husbands. As the Shari‘a forbids a 
union between a non-Muslim man and a Muslim 
woman, the refusal of the husband to convert to 
Islam resulted in a quick divorce and the wife’s 
gaining of custody over the couple’s children (Baer 
2004). Existing studies suggest that this phenome- 
non became acute in the Balkans by the seventeenth 
century, coinciding with the peak in conversion 
rates (Minkov 2004). 

A survey of both Ottoman and non-Ottoman 
sources reveals a variety of narrative strategies for 
representing women’s conversion. Research with 
court records led some scholars to view women’s 
conversion to Islam as primarily “voluntary” and 
“public” acts subverting male patriarchal domina- 
tion. However, this analysis overlooks different 
institutional and women’s individual agendas 
reflected in the sources, and the extent to which 
through conversion to Islam women could also 
seek protection and ask to be bound to the very 
structures of power that subordinated them. 
This is evident from other less well researched 
instances of women’s conversion, particularly those 
of slaves, female children (particularly orphans), 
and widows. 

For a slave woman (cdriye) conversion to Islam 
did not automatically result in freedom, but it could 
help her initiate a change of an abusive master, 
especially if he were a non-Muslim, since according 
to the Shari‘a a non-Muslim could not own a Mus- 
lim slave. A converted slave woman would often be 
freed on the day of marriage. Otherwise, she could 
acquire freedom by giving birth to her master’s 
child, as the legal status of iimm-i veled (mother of 
the child) stipulated (Baer 2004). 

According to a study based on the converts’ peti- 
tions submitted to the imperial council during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the majority 
of female converts on record were widowed women 
with or without children who petitioned the Sultan 
to provide them with a nafaga or means of sub- 
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sistence, which under normal conditions would be 
provided by their husbands as a part of a marriage 
agreement (Minkov 2004). 

Another category of female converts are orphans 
and minors whose religion was determined through 
the conversion of their parents to Islam or by 
their Muslim custodians. Ottoman legal opinions 
(fetava), Orthodox Christian neomartyrologies, 
and Venetian inquisition archives documenting 
reconversion to Christianity of women from the 
Ottoman domains suggest apostasy from Islam 
was common in the sixteenth-eighteenth centuries 
among women who had been converted as “undis- 
cerning children” (Vaporis 2000, Vanzan 1996). 
Muslim law on apostasy was more lenient toward 
women: instead of the death penalty stipulated for 
men, women were sentenced to beating and prison 
for life (Diizdag 1993). 

In general, conversion to Islam in the Ottoman 
Empire came to an almost complete stop in the 
late eighteenth century, coinciding with the change 
in balance of power between the Ottomans and 
Western Christian powers. Women’s conversion, 
this time from Islam to Christianity, became a 
highly politicized issue in the nineteenth century as 
Western powers interfered with Ottoman religious 
politics and pressured the Ottoman authorities to 
ignore the Shari‘a apostasy laws (Deringil 2000). 
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South Africa 


INTRODUCTION 

From the end of the twentieth century, Africans 
in South Africa have been engaging in a complex 
realignment of spiritual allegiances, with Islam 
becoming a more visible and self-consciously prac- 
ticed aspect of everyday urban life. It is clear that 
African women have become significant media- 
tors of this process. This entry examines African 
women’s participation in, and their understanding 
of, conversion to Islam. Unlike the large corpus 
of research which details West African women’s 
intricate involvement with Islam, relatively little 
scholarship exists which examines the specific, and 
gendered, nature of southern African encounters 
with Islam. Focusing on the collected testimonies of 
a group of recent male and female converts in Cape 
Town, this entry maps African women’s unique 
routes to Islam, discusses the gendered implications 
of their decisions, and concludes with suggestions 
for further research. 

In contemporary twenty-first-century South 
Africa, several factors have contributed to the 
“changing face” of Islam. Historically, Islam in this 
country has been closely linked to the Coloured and 
Indian sectors of the population.* These roots date 
back to the colonial period, and the arrival of slaves, 
political prisoners, and intellectuals from South- 
east Asia, as well as an influx of slaves and inden- 
tured laborers from India. Islamic culture became 
an integral signifier of group identity by the late 
nineteenth century, especially in the Malay com- 
munity in Cape Town, and in the Indian communi- 
ties of Johannesburg and Durban. The apartheid 
state (1948-94) further reinforced the association 
of Islam with these groups through racialized leg- 
islation, which effectively limited involvement of 
the majority black African population. From the 
1990s, however, Islam increasingly has been mak- 
ing inroads into urban African communities, long 
the preserve of Christianity. A recent influx of Mus- 
lim migrants from Kenya, Somalia, Mozambique, 
and Malawi since the transition to a non-racial 
democracy in 1994; the removal of racial zoning 
of residential areas; increased mobility, especially 
for the youth, and access to a transnational global- 
ized culture — all these have encouraged Africans 
in South Africa to reassess the role of Islam in the 
context of a changing African identity. 


WOMEN’S CONVERSION TO ISLAM: 

PROCESS AND CONSEQUENCE 

Those working within the African Muslim 
community acknowledge the relative strength, in 
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numbers and influence, of recent female converts. 
What routes, then, have African women taken to 
Islam? Socioeconomic profiles reveal some impor- 
tant patterns. In Cape Town, female converts 
tended to reside in less-established, and economi- 
cally more marginalized areas of the city. They also 
tended to be recent migrants from the rural areas 
of South Africa. In contrast, considerable scholar- 
ship has established the centrality of Christianity 
in both the organizational histories and expressed 
ideologies of women long resident in established 
African townships. Women converts’ marginal 
position to township hierarchies was emphasized 
by the exacting financial demands placed on them 
by local churches, which made monthly or weekly 
subscriptions a requirement of membership. Tes- 
timonies assert that failure to keep up with these 
demands led to a keen disillusionment with Chris- 
tianity and a subsequent receptivity to charitable 
outreach efforts from Muslim individuals and 
organizations. 

Often, then, these women’s first contact with 
Islam came alongside donations of food and cloth- 
ing. In addition, women spoke highly of the oppor- 
tunities made available to them, once they embraced 
Islam, to widen their social and economic networks 
through participation in workshops on Islam, 
scholarships, and job training offered by Muslim 
organizations throughout South Africa. One exam- 
ple of this is the Women’s Project, a program within 
the Masakhane Muslim Community (formed in the 
late 1990s to help promote an African voice within 
Muslim organizations of the Western Cape), which 
aims to empower African Muslim women through 
skills training. Organizers working within the Afri- 
can Muslim community, however, voice concern 
that the material appeal of Islam may in future help 
undermine the development of a spiritual connec- 
tion with their newfound faith. 

It is clear, though, that some African female 
converts have made the step beyond viewing Islam 
through simply material terms. Analysis of first- 
person narratives reveals a dynamic integration of 
Islamic beliefs and rituals into women’s everyday 
lives and identities. Women explained their conver- 
sion largely through a discourse of “reversion,” a 
“returning-to,” which equated embracing Islam 
with a return to traditional African ideologies and 
practices. This discourse emphasized similarities 
between Islamic and ethnic Xhosa (the dominant 
African ethnic group in Cape Town) burial rites, 
cleansing regimes, dress codes, and sexual segrega- 
tion. Thus, a decision to embrace Islam became in a 
sense a decision to return to a nostalgic and “truer” 
Africanness, an identity which had been increas- 
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ingly eroded by modernization and the exigencies 
of urban life. 

This discourse of reversion reflected a fluid inser- 
tion of Islam into African women’s lived existences. 
Female converts stressed a sense of familiarity with 
Islam, and this is shown in the relative ease with 
which they attended mosque and adhered to Islamic 
codes and rituals. Indeed, there is little expressed 
sense of dramatic social or spiritual transforma- 
tion. Most women asserted that their choice to 
follow Islam provided an avenue by which they 
could augment their previously held social and 
economic networks, but did not require a funda- 
mental alteration of those networks. Strikingly, 
some women chose to continue attending church 
alongside mosque, stressing the perceived theologi- 
cal and historical similarities between Christianity 
and Islam. One African Muslim woman celebrated 
news that she was to be given the chance to go to 
Mecca by covertly brewing umqombothi (Xhosa 
home-brewed beer), to honor and thank her Xhosa 
ancestors for her good fortune. Female converts’ 
flexible embrace of seemingly contradictory prac- 
tices meant that little disjuncture was created in 
their social, psychological, and spiritual lives. This 
was essential to domestic harmony as well, given 
that most women returned home to a non-Muslim 
partner and non-Muslim family members. 

The uniqueness of African women’s engagement 
with Islam becomes clearer when analyzing the 
testimonies of recent male converts. African men’s 
conversion narratives suggest a far more politicized 
and totalizing relationship with Islam. Their testi- 
monies stress that for them Islam provided a radical 
political and theological counterpoint to Christian- 
ity and Western ideologies and lifestyles, rather 
than a seamless transition from them. Some male 
converts decided to leave their families altogether 
and set up new communal situations, in which 
several African Muslim men lived together on the 
grounds of the local mosque or in shared accom- 
modation. Freed from expectations of their non- 
Muslim kin, they were able to reinforce their beliefs 
within a community of Muslim men, and helped 
encourage each other to act out their faith. By cut- 
ting off ties to non-Muslim networks, the transfor- 
mative nature of their encounters with Islam was 
both reflected and reinforced. 


CONCLUSION 

This entry suggests African women’s unique and 
fluid incorporation of Islam into their everyday 
thoughts and practices. It is important to stress, 
however, that the transition to an Islamic way 
of life was not always achieved seamlessly. One 
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area which did provoke considerable dissent and 
conflicting responses among African women was 
the issue of multiple wives. Though most agreed 
it was acceptable under Islamic doctrine, in pri- 
vate women expressed an aversion to it. In this 
case, African women avoided ascribing a familiar 
“Africanness” to this practice (though polygamy 
was once widely established among Africans in 
southern Africa), enabling them to distance them- 
selves emotionally from it. In addition, one can 
interpret women’s ability to accommodate several 
sometimes contradictory perspectives as a practi- 
cal compromise, borne of the challenges placed on 
them by poverty and by domestic pressures within 
non-Muslim households. In this sense, then, wom- 
en’s conversions reveal more about the limits of 
their socioeconomic positions than the imaginative 
geographies of their spiritual worlds. 

Clearly, further research needs to be done. For 
example, it is difficult at this stage to ascertain the 
numerical scope of African conversions to Islam — 
umbrella organizations such as the Moslem Judicial 
Council have not yet undertaken an estimate of the 
African Muslim population. In addition, govern- 
ment censuses which chart the religious affiliation 
of individual South Africans are historically prob- 
lematic. Also, new research based in other urban 
areas of the country —such as Durban and Johannes- 
burg - with growing Muslim African populations 
needs to be conducted. This would help determine 
the scope and trajectory of the conversion process 
outlined here. Finally, a stronger historical inves- 
tigation of African engagement with Islam is nec- 
essary — oral evidence indicates that Islam had a 
much longer history of interaction with the African 
population than the recent “explosion” of converts 
would suggest. 


NOTE 

* Recent (2001) national census figures indicate the 
following population breakdown, by racial group: out of 
a total of 44.8 million South Africans, Africans consti- 
tute 79 percent, whites 9.6 percent, coloreds 8.9 percent, 
and Indians/Asian 2.5 percent. Importantly, in Western 
Cape Province, Africans are a minority (26.7 percent) and 
coloreds are a majority (53.9 percent). Scholars widely 
acknowledge racial categories created during the apart- 
heid period are problematic and fail to reflect more com- 
plex ethnic dynamics. 
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South America 


South American Islam is growing steadily as a 
result of continuous flows of Muslim immigrants, 
improved coordination and services among exist- 
ing Muslim communities and centers throughout 
South America, and the growing number of con- 
verts throughout the region. It is estimated that there 
are several million Muslims, both immigrants and 
converts, in South America as well as thousands of 
Latino Muslim migrants to the United States, found 
mainly in Los Angeles, Chicago, Miami, and New 
York City. South American and Latino Muslims 
add new cultural dimensions to Islam’s multicultur- 
alism as they contribute mixed heritages of a gener- 
ally South Asian Caribbean Islam, a predominantly 
Arab Luso-Hispanic Islam (Delval 1992), and a 
Hispanic Latino Islam. 

Conversion to Islam is sometimes the result of 
contact with Muslim neighbors or co-workers. 
Other times it is encouraged by Islam’s resonance 
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with core social values in South American societies, 
such as the respect for family ties and marital fidel- 
ity. It might also be positively influenced by Islam’s 
stance regarding racial equity versus the various 
forms of racial discrimination that persist in the 
Americas. Nor can this increase in conversion be 
totally dissociated from the broader context of reli- 
gious change that has been occurring throughout 
the region in recent decades, be it within the Roman 
Catholic Church and the birth of liberation theol- 
ogy since the 1960s or Latin American indigenous 
theology, resurgence, and mobilization (Cleary and 
Steigenga 2004, 8-13). Increased conversion to 
Islam thus represents to some a new spiritual path 
away from traditional hierarchical religious institu- 
tions with a colonial legacy. 

South American conversion, especially in many 
Luso-Hispanic and Latino communities, may be 
categorized as deeply gendered and characterized 
by a significantly higher number of female converts. 
These are usually middle-class women, in their late 
20s or early 30s. Many of them are single and live 
with their Christian birth families even after conver- 
sion. Bearing in mind the already strong patriarchal 
institutions in South American societies, such gen- 
dered conversion demands research to explore in 
more depth the reasons leading women to embrace a 
new faith as well as further investigation of women’s 
strategies in adopting and adapting Muslim tra- 
ditions and lifestyles. Beyond the obvious restric- 
tions in observing halal food practices and limiting 
social interactions with non-kin men, South Ameri- 
can women converts face other challenges in both 
their private and public spheres. Throughout Latin 
America, the deeply rooted “Turco complex,” 
which is an anti-Arab/Muslim prejudice derived 
from old stereotypes of various Middle Eastern 
immigrant groups, enhances public mistrust of the 
newly Islamized identity of these Hispanic converts. 
In addition, taking into consideration the crucial 
role of the family in Hispanic society, conversions 
often arouse questioning, even interference on 
the part of family members, especially if they are 
devout Catholics (for firsthand accounts, see Jahad 
2002). At the same time, since wearing the veil is 
usually associated with conservatism — especially 
with respect to gender roles (El-Solh and Mabro 
1995, 9-11) — relatives are frequently the first to 
target women who choose to veil with clichés about 
the subjugation of women in Islam, albeit without 
consideration of women’s often lower status in 
their own societies, including the persisting gender 
discrimination which still undermines and limits 
the role of women in Christian churches (O’Conner 
and Drury 1999, 77-80). Moreover, having long 
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been subject to stereotypes — ranging from the pure, 
revered woman of the Christian Marianismo com- 
plex to pervasive representations of women as sub- 
missive, exotic, and subordinate (Chambers 1999, 
69) —it may be argued that female Muslim converts 
in South America already have the ability to suc- 
cessfully deal with this form of social pressure when 
it is applied to Islam. 

The phenomenon of increased conversion to 
Islam in South America should also take into 
account the historical relationship between Islam 
and Hispanic culture, which can be traced back to 
medieval Moorish Spain. Islam in fact became a 
substantial part of the culture and identity of the 
Iberian people (Lopez-Baralt 1992, 1-25) who later 
came to the New World, especially after the expul- 
sion of the Muslims after the Reconquista of Ibe- 
ria. Interestingly, the Moorish presence itself in the 
New World gives hints of being significantly gen- 
dered. The Morisca, or Moorish woman, played 
a role in both conserving and transmitting culture 
within the family (for example through food, and 
by preserving Arabic and continuing religious prac- 
tices) from generation to generation in Iberia (Perry 
2000, 274-6), a role that likely continued in the 
New World context (Taboada 2004, 117, 235). 

As the Muslim immigrant communities in Latin 
America grew throughout the twentieth century, 
they built cultural centers and mosques to provide 
them with the range of support needed to practice 
and preserve their religious heritage and cultural 
identity and assist them in coping with their new 
host societies. Meanwhile, in the Middle East there 
was a developing awareness of and rising scholar- 
ship about the cultural bonds tying the Muslim 
Middle East to the global Hispanic world. Muslim 
countries such as Saudi Arabia started to provide 
financial and cultural aid to support those cul- 
tural centers and mosques (Imam 2001). In recent 
decades, regular conferences started to be held 
annually focusing on issues relevant to local His- 
panic Muslim communities, including the need to 
strengthen and spread da‘wa (Arabic, summons, 
inviting others to learn about Islam). These confer- 
ences are coordinated and sponsored by active His- 
panic Muslim institutions and associations in Latin 
America such as CCIM (Islamic Cultural Center of 
Mexico), LAMU (Latin American Muslim Unity) 
in Peru and in the United States, as well as IOLA 
(Islamic Organization of Latin America) in Argen- 
tina (Ballivan n.d., LADO n.d.). The existence of 
these centers, the accessibility of knowledge about 
Islam, and the visibility of Muslim communi- 
ties in Latin American societies in general further 
attracted the attention and curiosity of Hispanics 
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to learn more about Islam, which in turn has led to 
further local conversions. 
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Hepa Et ATTAR 


Southeast Asia 


Two types of explanation are commonly put 
forward to account for religious conversion. Some 
observers emphasize the personal aspects of individ- 
ual faith. Others imply that conversion takes place 
as the result of political or economic changes in the 
wider world. At the personal level, religious conver- 
sion is viewed as a means of rationalizing internal 
change for an emerging reflexive self. Meanwhile, 
locally external factors, strongly affected by the 
process of globalization, have received the atten- 
tion of other commentators (Hayami 2004). One 
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element that both of these types of explanation 
share is an appeal to rationality: the process of con- 
version from local practices and beliefs to Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, Islam, or other major world 
religions is often asserted to be part of a process of 
rationalization. 

Conversion, however, is not simply an internal 
change of faith, nor can it be explained solely by 
external socioeconomic factors. Moreover, conver- 
sion is not a unidirectional process such as evolu- 
tional theory. 

Adoption of a world religion is not so much a 
rational choice between alternatives as it is a result 
of adaptation and negotiation involving the process 
of religious practice. In other words, world religion 
and local faith are not involved in a zero-sum game. 
Characterizing this process, Horton described the 
religions of Africa as often having two tiers: at a 
local level there were lesser spirits and over these 
there was a supreme god. Local spirits were seen as 
concerned with the daily affairs of the local com- 
munity, the microcosm, while the supreme god 
was involved with the macrocosm. Others have 
described similar situations in other parts of the 
world for Theravada Buddhism and Christianity. 
Here Horton emphasized the presence of local reli- 
gious cosmology. Meanwhile, other discussions, 
such as that of Fisher, have continued to emphasize 
the role of rationality in world religion during the 
historical transformations that involve widespread 
conversion to a world religion. This type of discus- 
sion often argues that new types of self-understand- 
ing only become possible as an element of particular 
historical formations (Horton 1971, Fisher 1973, 
Hefner 1993, van der Veer 1996). 


CONVERSION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

In contemporary Southeast Asia, comprising 40 
percent of the total population, Muslims form the 
most numerous religious grouping. Buddhism is 
second in terms of numbers. In an area that includes 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Brunei, Singapore, southern 
Philippines, and southern Thailand, Muslims are 
distributed over most of island Southeast Asia. In 
Southeast Asia, people began adopting Islam during 
the thirteenth century and conversion became more 
generally widespread in the fifteenth century after 
the Islamicization of Melaka, the largest center of 
trade. From here the religion spread to the island of 
Sumatra and coastally along the Malay Peninsula. 
Conversion was essentially peaceful and voluntary. 
There was no mass migration of Muslims or armed 
invasions. This gradual and voluntary adoption 
contrasts with conversion to Christianity, which 
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was often spread by missionaries who came as 
adjuncts to colonial administration. 

Rather than adopting Islam wholesale as a 
replacement of local belief with a more rational 
world religion, it seems more likely that people 
adapted the religion in a process of negotiation 
concerning social reality. Few historical reports 
give accounts of conversion to Islam from a local 
religion or other world religion. However, con- 
versions involving Islam can be found when 
there is intermarriage between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. 

Several main patterns of conversion to Islam have 
emerged in the history of the spread of the faith: 


1. Conversion in the course of trade through con- 
tact with Islamic merchants; 

2. Conversion through contact with Sufis or other 
organized sects; 

3. Conversion through inter-religious marriage; 

4. Conversion promoted by a haji after returning 
from Pilgrimage; and 

5. Conversion promoted by kings or leaders (Iimori 
1982). 


In Southeast Asia, conversion types 1, 2, and 5 
have played the major role. Inthe thirteenth century, 
several Islamic states emerged on the north coast 
of Sumatra. Then, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the kingdom of Melaka, pivotal to East- 
West trading, became Islamicized. After Melaka was 
conquered by the Portuguese in 1511, Aceh in 
northern Sumatra and Mataram in Java became 
prominent Islamic states when the local leaders, 
influenced by contact with Muslim merchants, 
adopted Islam. In these examples, conversion 
types 1 and 5 were the main factors. Sufi influence, 
exerted via Arabian and Southeast Asians who 
studied in Mecca , was also important in the Islami- 
cization of Southeast Asia peoples. 

Even during the early phases of Islamicization, 
conversion through inter-religious marriage was 
taking place: citing the fifteenth-century obser- 
vations of Ibn Majid, Reid describes situation 
for Melaka Malays “The infidel marries Muslim 
women while the Muslim takes pagans to wife. You 
do not know whether they are Muslims or not” 
(Reid 1993, 143). 

Descendants from these intermarriages were 
known as Peranakan in Indonesia and Zerbadee 
in Burma. In the nineteenth century, children 
from unions between Chinese man and Malaysian 
women were known as Baba. In 1819, when the 
British founded their original settlement at Singa- 
pore, the first inhabitants were Babas, who held a 
prominent position in local Chinese society. There 
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were few women among early Chinese immigrants. 
As a result, almost all the children born to the Chi- 
nese in Singapore in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and a large proportion of those born there 
in the latter half, were Babas. During the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century, in the wake of a 
constant flow of newcomers from China, the Babas 
became a minority (Freedman 1962). 

In the case of Baba and Peranakan, the Muslim 
wife usually became a member of her spouse’s non- 
Muslim community. For the Zerbadee, where the 
intermarriage was between Indian Muslim men 
and Burmese Buddhist women, almost without 
exception, the descendants remained Muslims and 
formed a discrete community (Yegar 1972, 35). 
In each of these cases, the converts were mainly 
women and the historical record has paid them 
scant attention. 


CONVERSION IN THE PRESENT 

Rather than large-scale group conversion result- 
ing from missionary activity, conversion to Islam 
is currently more common at the individual level, 
such as through intermarriage. Furthermore, for- 
mal conversion itself seems to rarely take place. 
Conversion and inter-religious marriage rarely 
show up in demographic data. 

Some data have been made available for Singa- 
pore and Malaysia (Freedman 1962, Djamor 1965, 
Edmonds 1968, Hassan 1971, Golomb 1978, 
Kuo and Tong 1990). From these, it is apparent 
that intermarriage rarely occurs between Malay 
Muslims and other ethnic groups who are not 
Muslims. Hassan has characterized this as a double 
melting pot model, echoing Kenedy’s triple melt- 
ing pot model, in which marriages usually take 
place only between sects of same-faith Protestants, 
Catholics, or Jews. This model highlighted the 
inadequacy of the idea of a melting pot in which 
all American ethnic groups would blend together. 
Hassan similarly emphasized that marriages were 
taking place only within the same religions: Islam 
and Christianity (Hassan 1971). Two decades after 
Hassan’s work, Kuo and Tong observed little change 
in this tendency among Muslims: Muslim Malays 
marrying only other Muslims and conversion from 
or to Islam rarely taking place (Kuo and Tong 
1990). In Indonesia, up to the Islamic resurgence 
that started in the 1960s, mingling of Muslims and 
non-Muslims was known. These days, however, 
marriages between Muslims and non-Muslims are 
few and far between. 

Even so, demographic and _politico-economic 
conditions do sometimes arise under which mar- 
riages between Muslim and non-Muslims occur: in 
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these instances, the Muslims are usually in a minor- 
ity and they have to adapt to their environment. 
Today, such conditions occur on the west coast of 
southern Thailand and in city environments, such 
as Bangkok. Few reports of the details of these 
intermarriages have been made. The next section, 
using examples from southern Thailand, discusses 
some aspects of the situation in which spouses con- 
vert because of inter-religious marriage. 


GENDER AND CONVERSION 


Intermarriage between Muslims and 

Buddhists 

Carsten has pointed out the importance of shar- 
ing food and living space in creating kinship where 
it did not previously exist (Carsten 2000, 18). If 
conflicting religious practices make it hard to live 
in the same house, religious difference can make 
familial cohabitation impossible. In southern Thai- 
land, to avoid this difficulty, when marrying across 
the religious divide, it is considered imperative that 
one of the partners switches religion. People assert, 
“Husband and wife must be of the same religion.” 
Despite this inconvenience, in comparison to other 
areas in the region that have large populations of 
both Muslims and Buddhists, there is a high inci- 
dence of marriage across religions: in one village 
on the west coast of Southern Thailand about 20 
percent of all marriages are between Muslim and 
Buddhist partners (Nishii 1989). By contrast, in a 
frontier location in Malaysia, where Muslims are in 
a majority, out of a total of 161 unions, Winzeler 
reported only 5 marriages (3.1 percent) between 
people of differing faiths. Chavivun also reported 
few mixed-religion marriages in Pattani on the east 
coast of southern Thailand (Winzeler 1985, 116- 
17, Chavivun 1982, 79-80). 

On the west coast of southern Thailand, the 
extraordinary nature of these unions requires that 
one of the partners undergoes religious conver- 
sion to either Islam or Buddhism. Elsewhere in the 
border region, such as on the east coast of south- 
ern Thailand or in northern Malaysia, in the few 
reported cases of conversion connected with inter- 
religious marriage, in each instance, the Buddhist 
converted to Islam. 

After marriage, all a Buddhist has to do to for- 
mally become Muslim is perform the shahdda (pro- 
fession of faith). If neither party makes this formal 
conversion to Islam, both spouses are regarded as 
Buddhists. The only formal marker of the religious 
boundary is Islamic. In other words, the only rit- 
ual expression that a religious boundary has been 
crossed is the shahdda affirmation of faith. The new 
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spouse cannot be a Muslim unless this is done. By 
contrast, to be regarded as a Buddhist, a Muslim 
does not have to actively do anything. This type 
of crossing is not formally marked and is assumed 
by the absence of contrary affirmation by the Bud- 
dhist partner. In the vernacular, by performing 
the shahdda, a person literally “enters Muslim” 
(khao khaek in Thai), which expresses the concept 
of going into another realm and thus crossing a 
boundary. The same concept of entry is also found 
on the east coast in both southern Thailand and 
Malaysia. There conversion to Islam is expressed 
as “enter Malay” (masuk Melayu in Malay). In this 
area Malay is synonymous with Muslim. 

Whether or not entry has taken place is judged 
from the daily practice of converts. In daily life, vil- 
lagers usually regard those who go to the mosque 
as Muslims and those who go to the temple as Bud- 
dhists. After marriage, spouses cannot live in an 
extended household in which the senior generation 
practices a different religion; a spouse of a different 
religion would be obliged to conform with domes- 
tic practices and undergo de facto conversion. Here, 
religious boundaries limit the elasticity of cognatic 
kinship relations. 


Gender in Muslim-Buddhist marriages 

Proportionally, women, whether originally Mus- 
lim or Buddhist, convert about two times more 
often than men (Nishii 1989). The same tendency 
holds in southern Thailand and Bangkok (Nishii 
1991). This suggests that it is easier for women to 
cross religious boundaries. 

Even so, there is much ethnographic evidence 
from Thailand (Keyes 1984, Kirsch 1985) to show 
that, in their daily lives, women tend to perform 
religious practices more frequently than men, 
which is assumed to indicate greater devotion and 
dedication. Indeed, in Buddhism women are said to 
be “gatekeepers” of the faith (Kaim 199 5a, 21, Van 
Esterik 1982, Kirsch 1985). Despite their primary 
role and seemingly greater dedication, Buddhist 
women abandon their faith more easily than men. 
How can we understand this contradiction? 


Women as the center of the house 

Carsten and Hugh-Jones have argued that in 
many Southeast Asian societies there is a concep- 
tual continuum linking family dwellings and pub- 
lic or religious buildings. In this model, structures 
often incorporate public and private, male and 
female, sacred and profane spaces (Carsten and 
Hugh-Jones 1995, 24). Initially, this might seem 
to suggest that the dyad model which allocates 
space inside the house to women and outside to men 
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does not apply to societies in Southeast Asia. Many 
writers, however, have observed a strong associa- 
tion of the house with women in societies of South- 
east Asia (Carsten and Hugh-Jones 1995, Carsten 
1997, Karim 199§a, 1995b). For example, Carsten 
and Hugh-Jones have stated that Malays do not 
make a conceptual distinction between house and 
home: it is taken for granted that a house contains 
people, minimally a woman or a married couple 
(Carsten and Hugh-Jones 1995, 44). 

Thai baan maps very poorly to “house” in Eng- 
lish. Baan contains myriad connotations that are 
not present in the word “house.” In some discourses 
it can mean house or home, but in other cases it 
can refer to village, community, or even country. 
Another word, rwan, is more similar to the usual 
meaning of house in English. Rwan designates the 
physical structure of the dwelling. Ork rwan refers 
to having a separate household. When homesick- 
ness is experienced, the phrase is khit thwng baan 
is used; ran is not appropriate in this context. In 
adjectival form, baan refers to what is traditional as 
opposed to what is modern, for example yaa baan 
(traditional remedies). Furthermore, baan refers to 
homely, domestic things contrasted with improved 
versions, for example kai baan are chickens with- 
out any special breeding. From these usages, we can 
infer that baan connotes the sphere of a villager’s 
everyday life. 

In southern Thailand, when villagers express 
the desire to build a house for their parents, they 
always voice it as, “I want to build a house for my 
mother,” not for the father. It seems that the sphere 
of female activities is conceived of as contained 
mainly within the house while the sphere for male 
activities is mainly beyond the house. In the same 
vein, Muslims and Buddhists ascribe similar ideal- 
ized roles to husbands and wives: a good husband 
works outside and brings back money to put food 
on the table for his wife and children; a good wife 
cooks for the family, stays at home, and carefully 
manages the money that the husband brings home. 
If a man is overconcerned with housework, he is 
open to the mockery of other men, who are likely 
to say, “He fears his wife.” 

These role allocations are also involved in con- 
trol of sexual behavior. This concern is a constant 
worry to Muslim and Buddhist parents of daughters 
who, citing female fragility, tend to express anxiety 
when their daughters are out of the house. 


The gendered body 

In this region, the definition of women and con- 
trol of their bodies is often held to be the key to 
maintaining group boundaries and _ traditions. 
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Thus, observers suggest that female sexuality and 
morality are guarded in the name of the group 
identity and continuity (Hayami 1998, Ong 1995). 
If there is an element of truth in this, it is also 
possible to infer that religious boundaries are 
similarly guarded by gender morality. In fact, 
in Thai Buddhism, it is women who are seen as 
engaged in ongoing practical religious activity, 
becoming thereby “gatekeepers” of the faith. For 
example, Buddhism is almost entirely dependent 
on women to uphold central ritual and merit- 
making activities (Karim 1995a, 21, Van Esterik 
1982). On the other hand, in literal Buddhist teach- 
ing, with its emphasis on monkhood and monastic 
practice, men are encouraged to occupy the central 
role in religious activities. In Islam, men are simi- 
larly regarded as central and religious observance is 
considered to enhance masculine attributes (Karim 
1995b, 44). 

These gender differences also become apparent 
in religious discourse that leans heavily on the con- 
cepts of satsana and phasa. In village talk, these 
are the two terms that can be translated as reli- 
gion. Satsana refers to knowing bun (merit) and 
pap (sin). This type of knowledge characterizes the 
human quality that both Muslims and Buddhists 
share, in contrast to beasts, who lack such dis- 
crimination. Meanwhile, phasa refers to the prac- 
tices that are peculiar to each religion. In standard 
Thai, phasa means “language” or “speech.” In 
southern Thailand, however, phasa is commonly 
understood as custom (prapheni) or practice (pati- 
bat), which sense is reflected in common terms 
used for the religious practices of Muslims, phasa 
khaek, and Buddhists, phasa thai. When talk turns 
to religious difference, phasa is always used in the 
contrastive terms. The boundary between Muslims 
and Buddhists is indicated by differences in what 
either group of adherents customarily does, that 
is, phasa. Each side must follow its own religious 
ways. 

While women are more involved in the ongoing 
daily religious concern with the merit making that 
is referred to as satsana, the role of maintaining 
phasa boundaries tends to fall to men. For Bud- 
dhist and Muslim men, religion confers social iden- 
tity at a stage in their lifecycle: Buddhists become 
full men after receiving ordination and Muslims 
enter manhood with circumcision. Circumcision 
can be considered to permanently inscribe a reli- 
gious marker on the male body, one that gives 
visual evidence of religious identity. It is local com- 
mon sense that, when an unidentified body washes 
up on the shore, if the man was circumcised, the 
body must be that of a Muslim. By contrast, there 
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is no local practice of similarly marking the bodies 
of Muslim women. 


Importance of daily life — resolving the 

contradictions 

It is possible to resolve the seeming contradiction 
between women playing the central role in ongoing 
religious practice and the greater ease with which 
they seem to cross religious boundaries. Things 
become clearer when the everyday life of villagers 
is considered. What matters, for both Muslims and 
Buddhists, is that women are the center of daily 
activities that practically and symbolically take 
place in the house. In discourse that concerns this, 
religious boundaries are not emphasized. Part of 
the reason that “husband and wife have to be the 
same religion” is a concern to exclude from family 
life any disruption that may be caused by religious 
difference. 

At time of marriage, religious affiliation becomes 
an issue if the couple has differing affiliations. Once 
one of the partners crosses the religious boundary, 
however, the crossover is not criticized in gender 
terms. Any criticism of such boundary crossing is 
usually limited to the complaints of relatives. In 
other words, it is not seen as the legitimate concern 
of a wider religious group: such crossing matters 
only to the kin group. Gender morality is not mobi- 
lized to maintain religious boundaries. In the evi- 
dence from this part of southern Thailand, the most 
important public concern in the village is getting 
along well with other villagers without breaching 
the peace of daily life. 

In places where Muslims are in the majority in 
Southeast Asia, public concern about losing reli- 
gious adherents is much more likely and it is more 
usual for religious boundary maintenance to be of 
more concern to the wider community than to the 
kinship group. In these areas, conversion is rare and 
there are few inter-religious marriages. Southern 
Thailand, however, is by no means an isolated case 
dependent on local peculiarities. In the three Mus- 
lim communities in Bangkok there is also a high 
(16-36 percent) incidence of inter-religious mar- 
riage (Nishii 1991) and the rate of conversion for 
women is higher than for men. This is evidence that 
conversion to and from Islam depends on extant 
demographic and _ politico-economic conditions. 
Furthermore, conversion is likely to result from 
personal adaptation and negotiation in the par- 
ticular historical formation in which people find 
themselves. 

So far, the effect on conversion of the propagation 
movements associated with the recent resurgence of 
Islamism has not been well reported in academia, 
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though it is sometimes covered in mass media. The 
effect of the movement on the topography of the 
world religious features is a matter for continued 
observation. 
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Ryoko NIsHt 


Western Europe 


Conversion to Islam appears to be a gendered 
process. In some studies it is stated that two-thirds 
of the converts are female (Wohlrab-Sahr 1999, 
Wagtendonk 1994, Haleem 2003). Yet it is difficult 
to verify this statement since most European coun- 
tries lack reliable statistics. Most studies focus on 
the conversion experience and do not give insight 
into the continuation and transmission of the new 
Islamic identity (Hermansen 2006). Conversion 
from Islam is hardly studied. 


CONCEPTS AND HISTORY 

There is no word for conversion in Islam but 
there is the Arabic verb aslama that conveys the 
idea of becoming a Muslim and literally means “to 
submit” (Dutton 1999). Many “new Muslims” dis- 
like the word convert and rather use expressions 
like “to embrace Islam,” “to accept Islam,” or “to 
take shahada.” According to Islamic missiology, 
reversion is the correct notion since Islam is not a 
new religion but the originary and natural religion 
for humankind (van Nieuwkerk 2006). 

Historically, Islam spread as the result of both 
militant and peaceful activities. Muslim traders 
paved the way for men of religion and once Mus- 
lims institutions began to be set up an Islamic 
ambience was created that became conducive to 
conversion. This model of conversion from “top to 
bottom” is less common in Western Europe, which 
has more the character of “bottom to top”; wit- 
nessing through word and lifestyle induces people 
to convert, after which an Islamic ambiance is cre- 
ated (Woodberry 1992). 

The role of Sufism in spreading Islam to the West 
is generally accepted as very great (Dutton 1999). 
A considerable number of Westerners were first 
attracted to Sufism and then to Islam. While in 
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the 1960s Sufism was part of the “hippie” move- 
ment and divorced from its Islamic roots, by the 
1990s it was increasingly known as Islamic mysti- 
cism (Jawad 2006). In addition, a modernist inter- 
pretation of Islam with a message of rationality is 
spreading and is expressed in conversion stories on 
the Internet (van Nieuwkerk 2006). Several da‘wa 
or missionary organizations are active in diverse 
countries and on the Internet (Poston 1992, Had- 
dad 2006), among which the Tablighi Jamaat is 
prominent. As with most da‘wa movements, they 
call on Muslims to become or remain good Mus- 
lims as well as summon non-Muslims to the faith. 
Being a transnational movement, the Tablighi 
Jamaat adopted travel as the most effective method 
of personal reform and da‘wa (Masud 2000). 

At present, most conversions take place in rela- 
tion to the immigrant community in Western 
Europe. Living in a multicultural environment, 
meeting Muslims, and particularly finding a Mus- 
lim partner trigger interest in Islam that can eventu- 
ally lead to conversion. Yet there are also so-called 
“cold” conversions. Allievi (1998) distinguishes 
two main forms of conversion, rational and rela- 
tional. The rational conversion is not induced by 
people but by an intellectual search. It can be sub- 
divided into intellectual, political, and mystically 
oriented routes. The relational conversion can be 
either instrumental or non-instrumental. Non- 
instrumental relational conversions are induced by 
relationships with Muslims. Instrumental conver- 
sion usually pertains to the marriage of a European 
male with a Muslim woman and does not necessar- 
ily entail a religious transformation. 


CONVERSION PROCESSES 

Whereas the only formal requirement is to say 
the declaration of faith — the shahdda - publicly 
in front of witnesses, conversion is usually experi- 
enced as a substantial transformation of religious, 
social, and cultural aspects of daily life. Conver- 
sion is embodied through taking up new bodily 
practices pertaining to praying, fasting, and food. 
In addition, important markers of identity are 
often changed, such as the name and appearance, 
including wearing hijab or occasionally niqab. 
Moreover, converting frequently leads to changing 
social and cultural practices, for instance related 
to celebrations or contacts with the opposite sex. 
(Bourque 2006). The way the new religious iden- 
tity is embodied is also connected to the nationality 
of the spouse. Whereas in Scotland most converts 
are married to Pakistanis and learn Pakistani 
customs, in Germany the Turkish community is 
influential. These transformations regularly create 
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problems with the family of origin; in the Dutch 
case, most problems pertain to food and alcohol 
consumption, religious celebrations, and funerals 
(van Nieuwkerk 2004). 

Some converts change radically, others slowly 
transform aspects of their identity and religious 
practice. Roald (2006) describes a three-staged 
process for most European converts: “love,” “dis- 
appointment,” and “maturity.” In the initial phase 
many converts tend to be emotionally obsessed 
with the new religion and want to practice every 
detail of the Islamic precepts. The second stage is 
strongly linked to disillusionment with the behav- 
ior and ideas of individuals born and raised as Mus- 
lims, to the extent that some tend to turn away from 
Islam. During the third stage, many new Muslims 
search for new understandings of Islamic ideas and 
attitudes according to their own particular cultural 
context. For example, the “Scandinavian values” 
that resurface in Swedish converts’ discourse on 
Islam are those related to “equal gender opportuni- 
ties” (Roald 2006). 


ISLAM AS SPIRITUAL ALTERNATIVE 

Sufism has a wide appeal among converts in 
Western Europe. Sufism can fill a spiritual vacuum 
created by such ideologies as secularism, socialism, 
and modernism. Beginning in the 1960s and 1970s, 
some primarily young Europeans who were disil- 
lusioned with the Western material way of life and 
seeking satisfaction from non-Western spiritual tra- 
ditions decided to convert. In Britain, for instance, 
women — particularly those from the upper classes — 
are drawn to the spiritual values of Islam that Sufism 
espouses. Whereas dogmatic theologians tend to 
emphasize the masculine dimension, the Sufis affirm 
the importance of the feminine dimension of Divine 
reality (Jawad 2006). Also, a significant number of 
Western intellectuals converted to Sufism, includ- 
ing the late French philosopher René Guénon. His 
teachings on Sufism have become a model for Euro- 
peans who are interested in the spiritual dimension 
of Islam (Kése 1996). Currently there are many Sufi 
groups in Europe and the United States that attract 
converts to Islam (Haddad and Lummis 1987). 

Modernist interpretations of Islam also attract a 
large following among converts. The religious dis- 
course of converts in the West shows recurrent pat- 
terns. First, Islam is perceived as the ideal social and 
moral religion, providing a stable family life and 
regulating the relationships between the sexes. Sec- 
ond, Islam is viewed as a pervasive, practical reli- 
gion, which is embedded in daily life. Third, Islam 
is felt to be a rational, scientific, and logical reli- 
gion. This last discourse contrasts Christianity with 
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Islam, using such examples as the concept of the 
Trinity versus the unity of God; Jesus as the son of 
God versus Jesus as a prophet; the Bible as written 
and changed by human hand versus the unchanged 
perfect state of the Qur'an; and the presence versus 
the absence of the idea of Original Sin. The Bible 
is presented as contradictory of modern science 
whereas the Qur'an is held to be in correspondence 
with science (van Nieuwkerk 2006, Haddad 2006, 
Kose 1996). 

Which interpretations of Islam are most appeal- 
ing is related to personal circumstances and the con- 
verts’ biographies. For some, conversion is a way to 
structure their life and functions as a “methodiza- 
tion of life conduct.” For others, the “otherness of 
Islam” provides them with a means to rebel against 
society. Islam also provides converts with a new 
way of belonging and identity. Research from Ger- 
many (and the United States), indicates that three 
spheres of problems in particular are articulated 
in the conversion process: first, problems related 
to sexuality and gender, second to social mobility, 
and third to nationality and ethnicity (Wohlrab- 
Sahr 1999). Allievi (1998) distinguishes differ- 
ent options for the various conversion itineraries. 
Whereas the “relational converts” are attracted 
to aspects such as belonging to a different culture, 
“rational converts” have a more specific Islamic dis- 
course in which Islam is perceived as clear, simple, 
and rational. For the politically inclined converts, 
Islam provides a “spiritualization” of politics. For 
the spiritually oriented, Islam offers much as well. 
In Italy and France, for instance, the rational itin- 
erary is more common among male converts and 
the relational route among females converts (ibid.). 
It is precisely Islam’s broad spectrum of options, 
religiously, ideologically, and in orthopraxis, that 
constitutes its appeal to many converts. Islam is 
also reformulated in the European context. In the 
development of a “European Islam” or a “Scan- 
dinavian Islam,” converts play a prominent role 
(Allievi 2002, Roald 2006). 


GENDER 

Islam appeals to many female converts because 
of its gender discourse, that is, Islamic ideas related 
to sexuality, the construction of gender, and moth- 
erhood. Many female converts feel that personal 
freedom in the West is exaggerated, particularly 
sexual freedom. Islamic rules, if applied properly, 
contribute to clarity and stability in familial and 
marital life. In addition, some women converts feel 
that in Islam they are perceived less as sex objects 
than in the West. With regard to the construction 
of gender, converts are convinced of the equality 
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of men and women in Islam. Whereas they hold 
that the sexes are of equal value, most converts 
do not consider them of equal nature. Converts in 
Scotland, Scandinavia, and the Netherlands adhere 
to the notion of “equal but different,” or “gender 
equity” (Sultan 1999, van Nieuwkerk 2004, Roald 
2006, Bourque 2006). In Germany, the ideas of 
essential manhood and womanhood are not only 
Islamically defined but also plausible in light of a 
deeply anchored German “cultural knowledge” 
with which they resonate. Such essentialist notions 
are strongly contested in most European countries, 
which gives the Islamic discourse a critical and 
innovative content. These critical yet familiar views 
on gender and sexuality can make the Islamic dis- 
course attractive and plausible to female (and male) 
converts (Hofmann 1997). 

Yet recently the development of an Islamic femi- 
nist discourse that differs from the essentialist gen- 
der discourse has also been noted among converts. 
Some converts have moved over time from an 
equity approach to a feminist understanding and 
critical reading of the Qur'an (Badran 2006). 
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KARIN VAN NIEUWKERK 


Religious Practices: Obedience and Disobedience in 


Islamic Discourses 


Overview 


According to traditional Islamic discourses, a 
wife is obliged to obey her husband and her failure 
to do so constitutes nushiiz. Nushiiz is treated in 
works of jurisprudence (figh) and Qur’anic exege- 
sis (tafsir) as a wife’s disobedience, rebelliousness, 
or sexual refusal. Condemning nushiiz, Muslim 
authorities stress wives’ duties of obedience (#d‘a) 
and sexual availability to their husbands, often 
quoting hadiths that emphasize these female obli- 
gations. Yet contrary to what is frequently asserted, 
the Quranitself does not, when referring to women’s 
nushuz (4:34), define it as wifely disobedience. Fur- 
ther, the Qur'an also refers to the husband’s nushuz 
(4:128). Despite the greater attention accorded to 
female nushuz by exegetes and jurists, male nushiz 
is discussed in a variety of contexts. 

Lexically, nushaz means rising up or protruding, 
and is often glossed as irtifa‘. By extension, it is 
understood as one spouse unjustifiably elevating 
him or herself above the other. The triliteral root 
n-sh-z appears elsewhere in the Qur'an with the root 
meaning of rising (for example 2:259). A woman 
who commits nushiiz is called nashiz or, less often, 
nashiza. Though ndshiz is grammatically mascu- 
line, the term refers exclusively to women. Though 
men can commit nushiaz, they are not referred to as 
nashiz if they do so. 


WOMEN’S NUSHUZ IN THE QUR'AN, 

EXEGESIS, AND JURISPRUDENCE 

Most discussions of nushuz concern themselves 
with the Qur’anic use of the term in 4:34. Though 
this verse does not explicitly refer to husbands and 
wives, it is taken for granted by traditional inter- 
preters that it applies to spouses: 


Men are gawwamuin of women, because of what God 
has given some more than others, and because of what 
they expend from their property. Righteous women are 
qanitat, guarding the unseen according to what God 
has guarded.... Those [women] whose nushuz you 
fear, admonish them, and abandon them in bed, and 
strike them. If they obey you (ata‘nakum), do not pur- 
sue a strategy against them. 


This verse encompasses several difficult terms. In 
addition to nushuz and “obey,” two have particu- 


lar importance: gawwdmun and qdanitat. Accord- 
ing to traditional understandings of the meaning 
of qawwamiin (sing. qawwam), the husband is “in 
charge of” his wife. This degree of authority as well 
as responsibility results from divine favor of males 
over females in general, as well as a husband’s 
material support of his wife. It his role as gqawwam 
that entitles a husband to his wife’s obedience and, 
according to traditional exegetes, gives him the 
right of correction (tadib) in case of her nushiiz. 

Words related to qdnitat, the term the Quran uses 
to describe righteous women, are used elsewhere 
in the Quran exclusively for a believer’s “devout 
obedience” (qunit) to God. Both Mary (3:43) and 
Abraham (16:120) are praised as “devoutly obe- 
dient.” Another verse (33:35) refers to “devoutly 
obedient men and devoutly obedient women.” (See 
also 2:116, 2385 3:17; 30:26; 33:31; 39:93 66:5, 
12.) In contrast, the verb ata‘a (Form IV of the root 
t-w-), “to obey,” is used in the Quran both for 
obedience to God and/or the Messenger and for one 
human being’s obedience to another. While devout 
obedience is always treated positively, obedience 
can be viewed positively, as when it is to God and/ 
or the Messenger (see, for example, 4:13; 9:71), or 
negatively, when it is given to human beings in pref- 
erence to Divine commands (for example 3:100; 
6:1163 18:38; 25:523 26:151). 

In the context of verse 4:34, however, traditional 
exegetes overwhelmingly understand qdnitdt to 
refer to women who are obedient to their husbands. 
In his massive commentary on the Qur’an, al-Tabari 
records the opinions of ten earlier authorities on the 
meaning of qdnitat, “devoutly obedient women.” 
Two gloss it as “obedient (muti‘at) to God and 
their husbands”; seven simply as “obedient”; and 
one as “obedient to their husbands” (al-Tabari 
1954, 8:294) Indeed, a number of commentators 
explicitly declare in their discussions of this verse 
that “qunut is ta‘a.” 

Exegetes often support their view that women 
owe their husbands obedience by quoting badiths 
that praise women’s obedience to their husbands 
and castigate disobedient women. Several sayings 
attributed to the Prophet are frequently cited, 
including one stating: “The best of women is the 
one who if you look at her, she pleases you, and 
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if you command her, she obeys you, and in your 
absence she guards herself and your property.” 
Another suggests that “If a woman prays the five 
[daily prayers] and fasts the month [of Ramadan] 
and guards her chastity and obeys her husband, it 
will be said to her: Enter Paradise by any gate you 
wish.” 

Other badiths also link a husband’s pleasure or 
displeasure with his wife to heavenly sanctions or 
rewards. It is said that a woman who refuses her 
husband’s call to his bed will be cursed by angels 
until morning; in contrast, a woman who dies while 
her husband is pleased with her will have her entry 
into paradise assured. Another states that a wife 
will get a reward for obeying her husband equiva- 
lent to a man’s reward for jihad. These hadiths link 
together a woman’s religious obligations to pray, 
to fast, and to guard her chastity (all of which are 
required of men as well; see, for example, 24:30, 
33:35) with her duty to obey her husband. In this 
way, a wife’s obedience to her husband takes on 
importance as a major religious obligation, her 
performance of which can affect her entry into 
paradise. 

Though traditional religious authorities affirm 
without fail that women, like men, have a pri- 
mary duty of obedience to God, they repeatedly 
state that once a married woman’s obligations to 
God are fulfilled, her next duty is to her husband 
whom she must obey in all lawful matters. Thus, 
a woman may fulfill her required religious devo- 
tions even over her husband’s objections; however, 
she may not perform voluntary prayers or fasts 
against his wishes. If she does so, God will not 
accept her superogatory acts of worship since she is 
disobeying her husband in order to perform them. 
According to al-Qurtubi, “She must obey him and 
accept his commands so long as they do not involve 
sinful disobedience (ma‘siyya) [to God].” Only if 
what her husband asks is ma‘siyya may she refuse 
him. Otherwise, her failure to obey itself becomes 
ma siyya, sinful disobedience. While ma‘siyya typi- 
cally refers to sinful disobedience to God, through 
an interpretive maneuver it is made to come full 
circle: God has ordained that women must obey 
husbands, thus disobedience (nushiz) to one’s hus- 
band is sinful disobedience (ma‘siyya) to God. A 
wife’s nushiiz, then, is straying from “what Exalted 
God made obligatory for them regarding obedience 
(ta‘a) to their husbands” (Al-Qurtubi 1997). 

Because of their explicit focus on the Quranic 
text, the exegetes devote significant attention to 
the scripturally-sanctioned measures that a hus- 
band may take in case of his wife’s nushtiz. They 
agree that striking a ndshiz wife is permissible in 
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cases where admonition and abandonment in bed 
have not resulted in her obedience. Most, however, 
specify that any corrective blows must be non-vio- 
lent (ghayr mubarrib); cannot break bones, leave 
bruises, or cause blood to flow; and must not be 
on the face. Some, though by no means all, state 
that the striking must be done with a miswak (a 
twig used for a toothbrush), a folded cloth, or even 
a blade of grass, rendering it more symbolic than 
physically painful. 

While exegetes discuss a wife’s duty of obedience 
extensively, jurisprudential texts devote little atten- 
tion to obedience per se, though some do cite the 
same hadith given earlier. Rather, the jurists focus 
on specific actions by the wife that contravene her 
husband’s rights over her. Generally, they define 
female nushaz in one or more of four ways: sexual 
refusal; departure from the conjugal home with- 
out permission; disobedience or disrespectfulness 
more generally; and, in a minority view, a wife’s 
non-performance of her religious duties. While the 
jurists occasionally mention the measures discussed 
in 4:34, they pay more attention to another non- 
Quranic penalty for a wife’s nushiiz: her loss of her 
maintenance rights (”afaqa). 

The legal schools differ as to which specific 
actions by the wife constitute nushaiz and what 
its legal consequences should be. According to the 
Hanafi jurists, only the wife’s unauthorized depar- 
ture from the conjugal domicile is nushiz, which 
leads to the forfeiture of her right to maintenance. 
Sexual refusal by itself is not mushiiz, since her hus- 
band may have sex with her forcibly if she remains 
at home. This view is attributed to the school 
eponym, Abi Hanifa and his two major disciples 
at least as early as al-Khassaf’s third/ninth century 
treatise on maintenance rights, and it has been 
repeatedly expressed as the authoritative school 
doctrine (al-Khassaf 1984, 35-6, Qadi Khan 1994, 
270). It continues to be held and defended, though 
now somewhat euphemistically, as in this recent 
English-language text: “She shall not be deemed to 
be nashiza if she does not allow him to be intimate 
with her while she is living with him at his house. 
It is taken that she shall be in his power and [he] 
can be intimate with her by applying some pressure 
(Wani 1987, 23-4). 

Incontrast to this view, the Shafit jurists unambig- 
uously equate sexual refusal to nushiiz (al-imtind‘a 
nushuz), considering it equivalent to unauthorized 
absence from the marital home (al-ShafiT 1993, 
5:285). One definition ties these specific offenses 
to the broader issue of obedience, declaring that a 
wife’s nushiz is “having departed from obedience 
to him by going out without his permission or refus- 
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ing to let him take pleasure in her” (Hawdashi al- 
Shirwani, 480). Both types of nushiz are grounds 
for the wife’s loss of maintenance as well as her turn 
with her husband, if he has more than one wife. 
This broad formulation is shared by most Maliki 
and Hanbali jurists as well. However, the literal- 
ist Zahirt school, which did not survive the clas- 
sical period, held that a husband had to continue 
to maintain his wife despite her nushiz, reasoning 
that neither the Quran nor the Prophet made an 
exception to the husband’s duty of support for this 
case (Ibn Hazm 1998, 7:88-9). 

ShiI jurisprudence formulates the nexus of 
nushuz, obedience, and sexual availability a bit dif- 
ferently. A wife’s tamkin (making herself [sexually] 
available; submitting herself to him) is the grounds 
for her maintenance. A ndshiz wife does not make 
herself available and therefore forfeits her right 
to maintenance. For Shiri jurists, then, the oppo- 
site of nushuz is not obedience, but rather tamkin. 
Broadly, however, the same logic applies. 


MEN’S NUSHUZ IN THE QUR’AN, 

EXEGESIS, AND JURISPRUDENCE 

Appearing, like 4:34, adjacent to other verses 
discussing marital discord, the Qur’anic passage on 
men’s nushiiz states: 


If a woman fears nushiz or i‘rdd from her husband, 
there is no blame on them if they come to a settlement, 
and settlement is better, even though people’s souls are 
stingy (4:128). 


This verse couples the husband’s nushaz with his 
i‘rad, rejection or desertion, of his wife. The hus- 
band’s nushiz is generally understood as his aver- 
sion toward, or dislike of, his wife. One exegete 
defines it simply as “repulsion” (bughd) (al-Baghawi 
1988, 1:486). Most accounts of the occasion of rev- 
elation of this verse link it to a husband who turns 
away from his wife because of her advancing age. 
Some hold that Raff b. Khadij married a young 
bride and favored her over his wife of many years 
while other accounts suggest that it was revealed 
about the Prophet and his wife Sawda. 

In their discussions of a husband’s nushiiz, the 
exegetes and jurists largely concur on both defini- 
tion and solution. The remedy, they agree, is for 
the wife to surrender some of her rights in order to 
remain married to a man who is no longer attracted 
to her: “The husband’s nushitz toward her is his 
dislike (Rarabiyya) of her. God has permitted him 
to retain her while disliking her and they may reach 
a settlement. And that is an indication that her set- 
tlement with him is by forgoing part of her rights 
to him” (al-Shafil 1993, 5:279). In particular, she 
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can give up her right to a turn among his wives or 
agree that he will spend more time with his other 
wife or wives than with her. Alternatively, or addi- 
tionally, she can agree to forgo some or all of her 
maintenance. 

While most defined the husband’s nushiiz as dis- 
inclination toward a wife, which did not specifically 
contravene any of her rights — and in fact served asa 
reason for her to give up more of her rights in order 
to not be divorced —a smaller number of authorities 
held that the husband’s nushaz was his maltreat- 
ment of his wife. In particular, frequent or excessive 
violence toward his wife, including striking her in 
the face, was considered mushaz. In this case, the 
husband’s nushiiz could serve as motive for a differ- 
ent type of settlement: a negotiated divorce. 


NusHUZ AS ANTIPATHY: TRADITIONAL 

AND CONTEMPORARY DISCOURSES 

In addition to the treatment of a wife’s nushiz 
and a husband’s nushaz, jurists (more often 
than exegetes, who were focused on the specific 
Quranic passages) discuss nushaz in a gender-neu- 
tral fashion as “the dislike of each spouse for the 
other.” This definition of nushaz comes to the fore 
most frequently in discussions of financial settle- 
ments related to divorce. The jurists disagree over 
whether the amount of compensation paid in cases 
of divorce is to be based on who is at fault. Ibn 
Hanbal, for example, states that: “If he is the one 
who feels nushuz toward her, then it is not law- 
ful for him to take back anything at all of what 
he has given her [as dower]. If she is the one who 
feels nushiz toward him, then he can” (Spectorsky 
1993, 252). This is not the universal view; other 
groups of jurists hold that while it is reprehensible 
for a man to take excessive compensation in order 
grant a divorce if the nushiiz is on his part, it is not 
legally invalid. The key feature of all these discus- 
sions is that they assume a basic parallel between 
the spouses. They acknowledge that antipathy or 
dislike is possible on the part of either spouse; a 
wife’s mushiuz may thus be aversion, leading to 
divorce, not merely punishable disobedience. 

This parallel treatment of the spouses is the key 
feature of most contemporary efforts to re-evaluate 
nushuz and obedience and their place in modern 
Muslim marriages. Even those texts that seek to 
argue for nushiz as “marital disharmony,” though, 
sometimes do not even mention the Quranic verse 
dealing with the husband’s nushuz — in this way, 
replicating the emphasis of earlier sources on 
women’s nushiz even as they dispute the tradi- 
tional understanding of female nushiz as wifely 
disobedience. 
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Some have sought to define women’s nushiz 
as sexual misconduct that, while falling short of 
actual adultery, nonetheless threatens the mar- 
riage; the Prophet reportedly stated that the conse- 
quences outlined in 4:34 were to be applied in cases 
of “clear lewdness” (Abou El Fadl 2001, 172). It 
has also been argued that nushiiz is not necessarily 
a wife’s behavior in relation to her husband, but 
rather women’s in general. In this way, nushiiz is a 
social issue, not a marital one. With regard to the 
measures discussed in 4:34, the state, not the hus- 
band should be the implementing agency. 

Though this suggestion is aimed at reducing vio- 
lence toward women, the idea that the state could 
be involved in the regulation of nushiz is not new. 
Institutions for the incarceration of ndshiz wives 
existed in both Algeria and Tunisia. In Egypt, a law 
governing “the house of obedience” (bayt al-ta‘a), 
allowed the police to forcibly return a woman to her 
husband’s home if she was deemed ndshiz because 
of having left without permission. This law, which 
was not based in any provision of traditional juris- 
prudence, has now been changed after having been 
in force for most of the twentieth century. While 
an Egyptian husband may still obtain a judgment 
against the wife, it serves as grounds for divorce, 
not for forcible return. Yet many contemporary 
Muslims, both scholars and laypersons, still sub- 
scribe to the basic outlines of traditional views of 
female obedience and nushiiz. While few explicitly 
defend the view that women can only leave their 
homes with permission, women’s sexual refusal or 
other recalcitrant behavior is still deemed sufficient 
justification for punitive action. One recent study 
of married Egyptian women found that 86.4 per- 
cent of them felt that a husband was justified in 
striking his wife for disobedience (Ammar 2000). 

A few modern authors have suggested that a 
wife’s nushuz lies in failing to perform her prayers or 
fast during Ramadan, a view also linked to a small 
number of classical jurists, including Ibn Rushd, 
a prominent sixth/twelfth century Maliki. These 
commentators present an inversion of traditional 
views. While previously a woman’s disobedience to 
her husband constituted an offense to God, here 
failure to observe her obligations to God becomes 
an offense to be punished by the husband. 


CONCLUSION 

Nushiiz, though referred to only twice in the 
Quran and seldom in the hadith literature, none- 
theless occupies a central role in both classical and 
contemporary attempts to define marital roles and 
understand male-female relationships in household 
and society. While much more attention has been 
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focused on female obedience and nushiiz — both by 
premodern and contemporary scholars, as well as 
the authors of modern laws in the Muslim world — 
any attempt to rethink nushiuz must acknowledge 
and grapple with the scriptural, exegetical, and 
legal understanding of men’s nushiz as well. In 
fact, it is in the tension between these two norms, 
with their idealized views of male and female duties, 
and the acknowledgment that nushiz on the part of 
either spouse can lead to marital dissolution, that 
one must understand recent attempts to redefine 
nushiiz. 
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Kecia ALI 


Religious Practices: Piety 


Overview 


Taqwa (from the Arabic rout w-q-y) is an 
important and complex concept in Islam. The 
term and its derivatives occur in the Quran 251 
times. Generally, taqwd means the kind of piety 
that originates in the awe of God. In the religious 
context, the radical meaning includes both the 
idea of fear of God and the self-protective action 
or behavior designed to prevent God’s wrath and 
punishment. Taqwa is to be distinguished from 
birr, another Quranic term often translated as 
“piety,” which implies righteousness, genuine 
belief, and righteous behavior, in the sense of faith- 
fully carrying out the commandments of religion 
(2:44). The distinction is articulated in 2:189, 
where some hajj regulations are set out: “It is 
not piety [al-birr] to come to the houses from 
the backs of them; but piety is to be godfearing; 
so come to the houses by their doors, and fear 
God; haply so you will prosper” (wa-lakin al- 
birr man ittaqa wa-ati al-buyita min abwabiha 
wa-attaqu al-llaha la‘allakum tuflibiuna). In addi- 
tion to piety, English translations for taqwa 
include fear, fear of God, God-fearingness, wariness, 
God-wariness, God-mindedness, God-conscious- 
ness, conscience, virtue, right conduct, righteous- 
ness, restraint, warding off evil, and defense 
(against evil). The verb waqd literally means “to 
defend, protect, preserve” and is used in the Qur'an 
in this sense as well (40:9, 40:45, 52:27, 76:11). 
The muttaqtin are those who “fear God” or “are 
godfearing.” To be godfearing is a virtue that is 
rewarded by the promise of Paradise: “But those 
who fear their Lord [ittaqaw rabbahum] — for them 
shall be gardens underneath which rivers flow, 
therein dwelling forever - a hospitality God Him- 
self offers” (3:198). 

Taqwa is one of the spiritual aspects of Islam that 
are considered duties of worship (‘ibaddat); therefore 
it is one of the foundations (usa) of the faith. The 
Muslim is accountable for carrying out the duties 
commanded by an ever-present, all-powerful God. 
These duties and obligations, as well as rewards 
and punishments, fall equally on men and women. 
The Quran makes distinctions between people, 
genders, social groups, and so on. However, the 
chief criterion of distinction among humankind is 
not gender, or race, or tribe. The measure of qual- 


ity between men and women, or men and men and 
women and women in the eyes of God is taqwda: “O 
mankind, We have created you male and female, 
and appointed you races and tribes, that you may 
know one another. Surely the noblest among you 
in the sight of God is the most godfearing of you” 
(49:13). Living in pious fear of God and behaving 
in such a way as not to incur His wrath is the guar- 
antee of Paradise in the Hereafter: “And whosoever 
does deeds of righteousness, be it male or female, 
believing — they shall enter Paradise, and not be 
wronged a single date-spot” (4:124). This egalitar- 
ian principle, so strongly articulated in the Quran, 
implies only an equality of moral responsibility and 
divine judgment, and does not imply social equality. 
The Quran explicitly links faith and good deeds: 
“Give thou good tidings to those who believe and 
do deeds of righteousness, that for them await gar- 
dens underneath which rivers flow” (2:23). 

The mainstays of piety are belief in one true God 
and observation of the Sharia precepts. The basic 
rules are simple: “The believers, the men and the 
women, are friends one of the other; they perform 
the prayer, and pay the alms, and they obey God 
and His Messenger” (9:71). Muslim identifies 
righteousness with good character (XLV, 14, 15). 
For women, the requisites of piety are the injunc- 
tions of modesty (for example 24:31), observation 
of hijab and seclusion, special regulations of per- 
sonal hygiene and bodily functions, controlling 
anger and bad feelings, refraining from gossip, and 
the like. In the post-Quranic period, women of the 
Prophet’s family (for example his wives Khadija 
and ‘A’isha, daughter Fatima, and granddaughter 
Zaynab) provided highly idealized examples of 
female piety, wisdom, and learning. The androcen- 
tric bias (to borrow Leila Ahmed’s phrase) of the 
legal perception of a pious wife is expressed by this 
passage by al-Muhaqqiq al-Hilli (d. 726/13 27), the 
author of Shar@i‘ al-Islam, a textbook on Islamic 
law: “Except for Islam, there is no greater benefit 
that a man can have than a Muslim wife who gives 
him joy when she cares for him, who is obedient to 
his command, who protects his reputation in his 
absence, both by her behavior and by taking care 
of his possessions” (Cragg and Speight 1980, 112). 
Collections of the badith by Muslim, al-Bukhari, 
Ibn Hanbal, al-Tirmidhi, and others illustrate how 
Islamic law controlled woman’s social behavior in 
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minute detail and most intimate matters. However, 
the same control does not extend to the sphere 
of spiritual piety. Abdulaziz Sachedina notes: “It 
is mainly in the sphere of interpersonal relation- 
ships, the mudmaldt area of jurisprudence, that 
woman’s input on clarification of her mawdi' (her 
substantive social context) was kept in check. In 
the sphere of the God-human relationship, the 
‘ibadat (worship) section of law, her equality with 
man before God was never questioned” (Sachedina 
2000, 169). 

Taqwa is the foundation of good character; it 
means keeping from bad deeds, refraining from 
evil actions (40:9), and curbing one’s greed (59:9, 
64:16). In this respect, it may be regarded as a 
negative or passive virtue. However, it also has a 
positive, active aspect as discernment and righteous 
living. In its comprehensive meaning, fear of God 
remains the sole requisite of salvation (6:32), with- 
out regard to gender (4:123, 9:71-2, 24:12, 33:35- 
6, 40:40, 48:5, 57:12). Importantly, Quranic verses 
are explicitly inclusive of both the genders in this 
regard, specifying “male or female” (min dhakarin 
aw untha), “believing man or woman” (mwmin 
wa-mumina), “believers, men and women” (al- 
muminin wa-al-mwminat), “Muslim men and 
women” (al-Muslimin wa-al-Muslimat). The spe- 
cific gender inclusiveness in matters of faith extends 
also to those who disbelieve: “the hypocrites” are 
referred to as al-mundafiqun wa-al-mundafigat and 
“the polytheists” as al-mushrikiin wa-al-mushrikat 
(for example 48:6). 

Taqwa originates in pure faith (imam) in God and 
is expressed by acting in obedience to God. The 
God of the Qur'an is awe-inspiring, and the proper 
posture of man toward God is one of fear. Taqwa 
is the fear or love and awe of God that a Muslim 
feels, and a person with taquwd strives to obey God, 
observe the bounds and limits set by God, and stay 
away from what may displease God. The opposite 
of taqwa is sin. Sincerity of belief and the choice 
of right actions in obedience and gratitude to God 
must be constantly maintained and internalized. 
Though God is merciful and forgiving, late repen- 
tance will not bring God’s forgiveness: “Hold not 
yourselves purified; God knows very well him who 
is godfearing (ittaqd)” (53:32). The Qur'an rejects 
late repentance motivated by fear of the Last Judg- 
ment (for example 4:17-18, 10:51, 10:90-1). 

As a guiding principle of action, taqwa bridges 
the individual and social spheres. Taqwa is the keen 
moral perception that both compels a Muslim to 
follow the righteous code of behavior and protects 
the believer from making the wrong choice. A glos- 
sary of terms excerpted from Ibn Juzayy’s Tafsir 
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contains a commentary on taqwd that lists the fif- 
teen benefits of taqwd derived from the Quranic 
verses (such as God’s guidance and help); ten things 
that awaken tagwd in humans (fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward); and the five degrees of 
taqwa: Islam (not kufr), repentance (tawba), cau- 
tion or wariness (wara‘), abstemiousness (zuhd), 
and the state of witnessing (mushdhada). ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib reportedly included taqwa among the 
ten components of noble character, along with 
reason, religion, knowledge, patience. Al-Mawardi 
(d. 450/1058) wrote that reason “is always attended 
by piety and the fear of God, and cannot therefore 
be an instrument of evil.” 

Taqwa is not simply awe of God, it requires a 
conscious performance of good and avoidance of 
evil and thereby fulfils its basic function of protec- 
tion from sin. Malise Ruthven points out that the 
original “fear” in taqwa “referred to the instinctive 
reflexes with which animals protect themselves. 
Applied to humans, it could mean the protection 
of oneself against social criticism.” In the Islamic 
context, taqwd acquired the meaning of spiritual 
self-protection against God’s disapproval and judg- 
ment, with the consequence of pious discernment 
and attendant dutiful and humble behavior (Ruth- 
ven 1984, 127). The social weal aspect of taqwad is 
illustrated in the tradition transmitted from Talq 
ibn Habib (d. 100/718-19): “When fitna (social 
unrest) appears, extinguish it with taqwd (behavior 
in obedience with God’s commands).” Pious behav- 
ior means also avoidance of socially disruptive and 
hurtful acts inappropriate among believers, such 
as mockery, name-calling, suspicion, and back- 
biting (49:11-12). Punishment and reward will be 
bestowed on women and men without regard to 
gender: “Whosoever does an evil deed shall be rec- 
ompensed only with the like of it, but whosoever 
does a righteous deed, be it male or female (min 
dhakarin aw unthda), believing — those shall enter 
Paradise, therein provided without reckoning” 
(40:39-40). 

While some authorities characterize taqwd as 
an ideal ethical value, others address the behav- 
ioral aspects of this pious condition. The Hanbali 
scholar Ibn Rajab (d. 79 5/1392) wrote: The essence 
of taqwa is to make a shield (which guards) against 
Allah’s anger and punishment. “That shield is to 
obey His commandments and abstain from His 
prohibitions.” The acts and behavior of individu- 
als are conditioned by pious fear of God but also 
assisted by a light of faith that enables the believer 
to discern right from wrong and consequently to 
refrain from acting wrongly or in disobedience of 
God. The motif of light or torch is elaborated for 
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the modern audience in the writings of the liberal 
Islamic philosopher and educator Fazlur Rahman 
(1919-88). Rahman emphasizes that the inner 
torch that taqwa is and by which man “can discern 
between right and wrong,” is to be used “primar- 
ily against his own self-deception in assessing and 
judging his actions.” Rahman calls taqwd “per- 
haps the most important single term in the Qur'an” 
(Rahman 1980, 28). Its significance is that, “at its 
highest, it denotes the fully integrated and whole 
personality of man, the kind of ‘stability’ which is 
formed after all the positive elements are drawn 
in.” Rahman equates the condition of taqwa with 
being “squarely anchored within the moral ten- 
sions, the ‘limits of God,’” without transgressing 
or violating the balance of those tensions or lim- 
its. Rahman also points out that, “whereas action 
belongs to man, real and effective judgment upon 
that action, as well as the standard whereby that 
action is to be judged, lie outside of him.” Finally, 
Rahman proposes the term “conscience” to convey 
the meaning of taqw4, “provided that the object of 
conscience transcends it.” This leads him to con- 
clude “that ‘conscience’ is truly as central to Islam 
as love is to Christianity when one speaks of the 
human response to the ultimate reality” (ibid., 29). 
A practical consequence is that the person must 
develop taqwa, the antithesis of moral apathy. The 
recognition of this moral obligation as well as the 
recognition of the fact that both judgment of man’s 
conduct and the criteria of judgment transcend 
man, constitute a spark, a spiritual light that is “the 
key to man’s defence (against evil).” 

The motif of taqwa as a torch lighting man’s 
consciousness recalls the motifs of God-conscious- 
ness and illumination in Sufi spiritual thought and 
practice. Sufism has been one arena where women 
found opportunities for devotion and self-expres- 
sion denied them by the more legalistic and scholas- 
tic dimensions of Islam. Some women found pious 
fulfillment in devoting themselves to charitable 
works. Others found in abstention from food and 
sex, common among Sufis, a relief from childbear- 
ing and associated pollution. Taqwa is considered 
one of the states attracting masses to tasawwuf. 
The Sufi teachings include God-wariness (taqwa) 
among the perfect attributes (al-sifat al-kamila), 
along with repentance (tawba), keeping to the 
straight way (istiqama), truthfulness (sidq), sincer- 
ity (ikhlas), abstention (zuhd), great piety (wara‘), 
reliance on Allah (tawakkul), contentment with 
the Decree (rida), surrender to Allah (taslim), good 
manners (adab), love (mahabba), remembrance 
(dhikr), and more. Sufis define taqwa as self-defense 
and avoidance. The defense consists of protecting 
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oneself from God’s punishment by performing His 
commands and observing His prohibitions. This 
applies to individuals, families, and communities. 
Both God-wariness (taqwa) and abstention, or aus- 
terity (zubd) are mentioned among the states prac- 
ticed by the Companions of the Prophet and are 
seen as resulting directly from their association with 
Muhammad. The early Sufi al-Harith al-Muhasibi 
(d. 243/857) found “that the way of salvation is 
in holding to Godwariness (taqwa), in performing 
obligations, in fearing Allah..., in sincerity to Allah 
through obedience and following the example of 
His Messenger.” However, Fazlur Rahman sees 
tension between Sufi and orthodox perspectives 
on taqwa: “On the whole, despite the sad accounts 
of the human record in the Quran, its attitude is 
quite optimistic with regard to the sequel of human 
endeavor. It also advocates a healthy moral sense 
rather than the attitude of self-torment and moral 
frenzy represented, for example, by the teachings of 
Paul and many Sufis, which require some savior ex 
machina” (Rahman 1980, 30). 

The ground-laying treatise of Islamic mysticism, 
Ihy@ ‘ulim al-din by al-Ghazali (d. 5095/1111) has 
been characterized by Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) as 
“a classic among the books of Muslims about inter- 
nalizing Godfearingness (taqwd) in one’s dealings 
with Allah, illuminating the soul through obedi- 
ence to Him, and the levels of believers’ attainment 
therein.” However, despite well-attested and con- 
tinuing participation of women in ascetic practices, 
mystic orders, and pious activities, the literature 
on taqwa rarely refers to gender. Al-Ghazali wrote 
little about women’s spirituality and participa- 
tion in mysticism, except as they relate to men’s 
spiritual life. Many educated, pious women of the 
early centuries of Islam were listed in biographical 
dictionaries analyzed by Ruth Roded (1994). The 
celebrated mystic Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) had 
two women teachers among his Sufi masters. Even 
the conservative Hanbali scholar Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328), who resented women’s political 
influence, studied with female teachers and particu- 
larly praised one learned woman preacher. 

In the twentieth century, the concept became an 
important theme in Islamic political discourse. Abu 
al-Ala Maududi (Mawdidi, 1903-79), Sayyid Qutb 
(1906-66), and Fazlur Rahman have all addressed 
the subject of women and taqwd and analyzed the 
Quranic verse 49:13 cited earlier. However, only 
Sayyid Qutb acknowledged that gender is a false 
aspect of superiority, which should be measured by 
the scale of piety and uprightness. Amina Wadud- 
Muhsin, in Quran and Woman (1992), addresses 
taqwa in its two dimensions of action and attitude 
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and focuses on what constitute true criteria for 
judgment in the Qur'an versus the worldly society. 
Contemporary Arabic-language writing on taqwd 
is largely inspirational and didactic; it generally 
places female piety in the traditional social-legal 
context. Traditionalist writings on taqwd designed 
for the Islamic diaspora and the international 
reader are becoming more accessible in English and 
other Western languages. “Al-taqwa” (Al-Takwa, 
Attaqwa) has become a popular name for mosques 
and religious periodicals, and numerous websites 
dedicated to the subject have appeared. 
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Religious Practices: Pilgrimage 


Overview 


INTRODUCTION 

Pilgrimage is travel to places with a particular 
religious value. Pilgrimages are known in many 
religions and interaction in this field between Islam 
and other religions has been studied by a number 
of authors. Recently, D. F. Eickelman, J. P. Pisca- 
tori, and other scholars have tried to bring together 
the traditions of the history of religions, text-based 
Islamic studies, and the social sciences in the study 
of this complex subject. 

In Muslim societies, various types of visits to 
places considered sacred are known. The most 
general term for these visits is ziydra. Their desti- 
nations often are dwellings of living or shrines of 
deceased persons of holy status. Many pilgrim- 
ages are performed during particular days of the - 
Islamic or non-Islamic — year. This fact is expressed 
by the term mawsim/misim, known from Morocco 
among other countries. Ziydrdat have religious, cul- 
tural, social, and economic functions and aspects. 
Various authors have indicated the important role 
of pilgrimages in identity construction and recon- 
struction, including El Moudden, who has drawn 
attention to the ambiguity of pilgrimages from this 
point of view: pilgrimage enhances the awareness 
both of belonging to a larger community and of 
local or regional differences. A related characteristic 
of many pilgrimages is their temporarily changing 
of the established social order. Important aspects of 
this phenomenon are the reduction of social dis- 
tinctions, including those based on gender, and 
of gender segregation. This is one of the reasons 
why some pilgrimages are particularly popular 
with women, whose presence and role are more 
reduced in comparison to men in day-to-day reli- 
gious activities, such as collective prayers and reli- 
gious instruction, and public life. Some ziydrdt are 
even exclusively performed by women. Generally, 
however, this reversal of order remains temporary 
and is considered as exceptional and, for this rea- 
son, finally tends to confirm the established order. 
The analyses of this mechanism include studies by 
Tapper on Turkey, Clancy-Smith on Algeria, and 
Reysoo on Morocco. 

Mainstream religious authorities of Islam gen- 
erally reject the various local pilgrimages and dis- 
tinguish them radically from the most important 


pilgrimage known in the Muslim world, the hajj. 
Nevertheless, the bajj, to which the rest of this entry 
is devoted, shares many of the features mentioned 
here. 


THE HAJJ 

The hajj or (greater) pilgrimage to Mecca and its 
immediate neighborhood is the fifth of the so-called 
“pillars of Islam”: each adult Muslim is obliged to 
perform this pilgrimage at least once in his or her 
lifetime, if certain conditions are fulfilled. The rit- 
ual is a source of unity and dynamism within the 
Muslim world. This entry discusses its important 
religious, social, intellectual, technical, commer- 
cial, and other dimensions. 


HISTORY 

The hajj, institutionalized during the life of the 
Prophet Muhammad as one of the pillars of Islam, 
has a long pre-Islamic history. Both the Qur'an and 
research by independent scholars, such as Snouck 
Hurgronje, Dozy, Wellhausen, Houtsma, and more 
recent authors, confirm this. 

The element of the hajj for which most pre- 
Islamic evidence exists is the wuquf ‘Arafat (halt- 
ing in ‘Arafat) (Figures 8, 9). ‘Arafat (also spelt 
‘Arafa) is the name of a plain of about 6 by 12 kilo- 
meters, situated approximately 20 kilometers east 
of Mecca. The same name is applied to the moun- 
tain ridge bounding the plain from the north as 
well as to a hill in the plain, which is better known 
by the name of Jabal Rahma. Members of vari- 
ous tribes would spend part of 9 Dhi al-hijja (the 
month of pilgrimage) in this plain. During the three 
consecutive months of Dhi al-qa‘da, Dhi al-hijja, 
and Muharram, tribal feuds would be suspended. 
Earlier during this three-month period, commer- 
cial fairs were held in the region. In the Meccan 
period of Muhammad’s teaching, he focused on 
this ‘Arafat ritual in the bajj. The central place of 
wuqiuf ‘Arafat in the bajj has been emphasized up 
to the present day through the hadith “The hajj is 
“Arafat” (reported by al-Hakim and, in a slightly 
different wording, by various other prominent 
hadith scholars). From the Medinan period of his 
teaching, the Prophet emphasized the link of the 
Islamic ajj with an earlier tradition established by 
the Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham) and the importance 
of the ka‘ba in the ritual. The ka‘ba — a word desig- 
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nating a cube-like building — is a small pre-Islamic 
sanctuary of about 13 by 11 meters. The Quran 
(2:124-7) mentions that the ka‘ba was originally 
constructed by Ibrahim and his son Isma‘l. Little 
information about the ka‘ba in pre-Islamic times is 
available from other sources. 

The institution of the hajj is a significant instance 
of the way Islam is connected with earlier belief 
systems and customs, but has infused some of 
them with new meanings and rejected others. The 
halting in ‘Arafat and rites around the ka‘ba were 
taken over from earlier customs and rites. Islamic 
tradition connects the ka‘ba-related rituals as well 
as the sa ritual (see later) to the Jewish tradition 
and earlier messengers of monotheism. Other rites 
adopted from previous times are the libation with 
water from the zamzam source and the throwing 
of pebbles at pillars, known as jamardt or jimdr 
(sing. jamra), representing the Devil in the plain of 
Mina (Mina, also spelt Muna). Islamic tradition 
relates the former ritual also to Isma‘Il and the lat- 
ter one to Ibrahim. Moreover, the proscription of 
violence toward humans and other living creatures 
during the hajj, in particular in the state of ibram 
(see later) goes back to similar principles applicable 
during the pre-Islamic pilgrimage season. The book 
of Exodus informs us about similar and much older 
customs of the Jews: during their stay on Mount 
Sinai, they would refrain from sexual intercourse 
and wear clean clothes. On the other hand, Islam 
has abolished certain elements of earlier rituals that 
conveyed ideas of sun worshipping: the moments 
the pilgrims leave ‘Arafat for the mountain pass of 
al-Muzdalifa, and then al-Muzdalifa for the plain 
of Mina were disconnected from sunset and sun- 
rise, respectively. 

In pre-Islamic times, much prestige was attached 
to giving the pilgrims drink (sigdya) and food 
(rifada) and the main factions of the prominent 
Quraysh tribe of Mecca competed for this service, 
which was a sign of predominance and wealth. This 
predominance and wealth were closely related to 
supremacy in the caravan trade between regions 
such as Syria in the north and Yemen in the south. 
The rivalry between the Umayyad clan (Bani 
Umayya) and the Hashimite clan (Bani Hashim), 
more particularly the ‘Abbasid clan (Bani ‘Abbas), 
which played an important role in early Muslim 
history, partly goes back to this competition. 

In later history, the development of the hajj has 
depended greatly on political and economic circum- 
stances. The Crusades and, in more recent times, 
the two world wars and the economic crisis during 
the first half of the 1930s, reduced the annual num- 
bers of pilgrims. A combination of political and 
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economic factors, the establishment of the Saudi 
regime, which brought safety and stability to the 
Arabian Peninsula, and the economic boom among 
Netherlands Indies rubber cultivators, among other 
Muslim entrepreneurs, led to a record number 
in 1927 (Vredenbregt 1962, 148, who erroneously 
refers to 1926). Progress in transport technology 
and sanitation has contributed much to the increase 
of the number of pilgrims. Of special importance 
were the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 and-to 
a smaller extent — the short-lived Hejaz Railway, 
which functioned from 1908 until the First World 
War. Motorized transport, in particular buses, 
replaced traditional caravans and partly replaced 
shipping. Today, most pilgrims arrive by airplane 
through the bajj terminal of Jedda international air- 
port. The development of international air traffic 
in combination with a rise in the wealth of parts of 
the Muslim populations in Asia, Africa, and other 
continents has led to unprecedented figures. 

Historical data on the number of pilgrims are 
deficient, especially relating to those originating 
from the Arabian Peninsula itself. Until recently, 
when the Saudi authorities started to collect rela- 
tively reliable data, Ottoman reports and statistics 
from the Jedda consulates of Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, which ruled overseas territories with 
vast Muslim populations, were among the most 
prominent sources. Wensinck et al. (2004) estimate 
the annual number of pilgrims, not including those 
from the peninsula, at about 50,000 in the less and 
160,000 in the most crowded years of the nineteenth 
century, about 250,000 in the exceptional year of 
1927 (1345 A.H., erroneously converted to 1926), 
and about 140,000-180,000 between 1957 and 
1962. Vredenbregt proposes much lower figures, 
including 123,000 for 1927. Contemporary figures 
approach 2,000,000, all pilgrims included. For 
2004 (1425 A.H.), the Saudi authorities reported 
a total of 1,892,710, composed of 1,419,706 pil- 
grims originating from abroad and 473,004, non- 
Saudi residents of whom most were from within the 
Saudi kingdom. 


LEGAL DETAILS 

The basic elements of the bajj are wuquf ‘Arafat, 
the tawdf (circumambulation of the ka‘ba seven 
times counterclockwise), and the sa@7 (going forth 
four times and back three times between the small 
hills of al-Safa and al-Marwa, 200 meters south- 
east and 250 meters northeast of the ka‘ba, respec- 
tively); these elements have in modern times become 
integrated within the extended construction of the 
masjid al-haram, the grand mosque of Mecca, built 
around the ka‘ba. The bajj is held every year in the 
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Islamic lunar month bearing its name, Dhi al-hijja. 
It is organized around the ninth day of this month, 
which is the fixed date for wuquf ‘Arafat. Gener- 
ally, three forms of bajj are distinguished: ifrdd (hajj 
alone, not combined with the ‘umra or “lesser” pil- 
grimage, which is limited to tawdf and sa‘, exclud- 
ing rituals in ‘Arafat, Muzdalifa, and Mina); giran 
(combining bajj and ‘umra in one single series of 
ritual acts); and tamattu‘ (performing the hajj after 
the ‘umra and discontinuing the state of ibram [see 
later] in between). 

As is the case with other rituals, Islamic juris- 
prudence has elaborated details on the shurit (or 
shar@it, sing. shart, condition); arkdn (sing. rukn, 
pillar, meaning compulsory element the non-com- 
pliance with which renders the whole ritual invalid); 
wajibat (sing. wajib, obligation, the non-compli- 
ance with which does not make the ritual invalid, 
but necessitates a compensating act, suchas the pay- 
ment of a certain amount of money or the sacrifice 
of an animal, known as dam); as well as additional, 
non-compulsory elements. The shurit of the hajj 
are five: being a Muslim; being adult (baligh); being 
mentally sound, being free (not a slave); and being 
capable - from physical, material, and other points 
of view — of accomplishing the pilgrimage. There 
are four arkdn: ibrdm (wearing particular clothes, 
symbolizing simplicity and purity, and abstaining 
from sexual intercourse, hunting, cutting hair or 
nails, using perfume, and the like); wuquf ‘Arafat; 
tawaf; and sa%. The wajibdat are six: entering the 
state of ibram from particular places and at par- 
ticular times; taballul (ending the state of ibrdm 
by cutting of — all or some — hair); mabit (passing 
part of the night) in Muzdalifa; mabit in the plain 
of Mina (Figures ro, 11); throwing pebbles at the 
jamarat; and tawaf al-wada (the “farewell” tawaf, 
when taking leave of the city of Mecca). Religious 
scholars have also issued opinions on various acts 
that, without being part of the bajj ritual, have 
become part of the customs of larger or smaller cat- 
egories of pilgrims. Some of them, including visits 
to historical places in Mecca and the performance 
of the salawdat arba‘in (40 ritual prayers during 
eight consecutive days) in al-Masjid al-Nabawi (the 
Prophet’s mosque) in Medina, roughly 450 kilome- 
ters north of Mecca, are considered commendable. 
Others, such as clinging to the wall of the ka‘ba or 
seeking the intercession from Prophet Muhammad 
or other historical figures through prayers at their 
tombs, are rejected. 

Schools of jurisprudence and individual scholars 
differ on various points, including the distinction 
between shurut, arkan, and wajibdt, the exact defi- 
nitions of the three forms of bajj, and their order 
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of preference. Details may be found in manuals of 
jurisprudence, including the numerous mandsik 
al-bajj (bajj guidebooks) published in print, in 
instruction films, on CD-ROM, or on the Internet 
by government agencies, travel agencies, Muslim 
organizations, and individual specialists all over 
the world. Awareness of the divergence of opin- 
ions greatly contributes to the pilgrims’ ease. For 
example, the Hanafi school of law maintains that 
a pilgrim who is wounded and bleeds should make 
ritual ablution again and if this happens during the 
first four circumambulations of the tawdf, he or 
she should start the tawdf again, whereas the other 
schools require neither. Understanding of the dif- 
ference between essentials and traditional prefer- 
ences, such as throwing the pebbles at the jamarat 
immediately after noon, may preserve lives and is 
therefore emphasized by contemporary govern- 
ment authorities and religious scholars. 

One of the principles of Islamic jurisprudence is 
taysir, making things easy. It is of particular impor- 
tance for the hajj. Because of the huge crowds of 
people participating in the same rituals at the same 
moments, social and ritual permissibility go beyond 
what is usual in other places. Pilgrims are allowed 
to bring — not wear — their sandals inside the masjid 
al-haram and lay them down on the mosque floor 
at times of prayers. Many religious authorities are 
flexible about the times considered acceptable for 
rituals which lead to particular congestion, such as 
the ifada-—the “pouring forth” away from ‘Arafat to 
Muzdalifa, then Mina (Figure 12), then Mecca — or 
the casting of pebbles at the jamarat. 

Some of these rules that are meant to alleviate 
the pilgrims’ situation have a specific connection 
with gender relations or with women. For clear 
practical reasons, during collective ritual prayers 
in the masjid al-haram, women are allowed to be 
beside or in front of men. Tents or hotel rooms are 
shared among various married couples or families. 
In these cases, the pilgrimage not only leads to the 
obliteration of social but also of gender distinc- 
tions. When the safety or health of women, or of 
particular male pilgrims for that matter, is consid- 
ered to be at risk, other persons may throw pebbles 
at the overcrowded jamardt in their place, after 
having performed this ritual for themselves. Much 
discussion has been devoted to the tawdaf of men- 
struating women. According to a widespread, if not 
unanimous, opinion among Islamic legal scholars, 
women who are menstruating are not allowed to 
enter mosques. In any case, they are not allowed to 
perform the salah or ritual prayer, with which the 
tawaf is associated. On the other hand, most legal 
specialists consider the tawaf one of the arkdn of 
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the bajj. In order to make it possible for women 
to perform their religious obligation, legal scholars 
permit female pilgrims to take medication that post- 
pones their menses. In addition, they permit them 
to postpone the tawaf al-ifdda, the tawaf performed 
after wuquf ‘Arafat, until after the end of menstrua- 
tion. Finally, a number of religious specialists even 
exempt them from this ritual altogether when their 
travel schedule makes it impossible to wait until the 
end of the menses. Reference is made to the opinion 
of Ibn Taymiyya and the tightness of contemporary 
travel arrangements. As for the tawdaf al-wada‘, not 
considered a rukn of the hajj, in case of necessity 
menstruating women may replace it by a simple 
prayer at a door of the masjid al-haram. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS 

The organization of the bajj requires huge efforts 
in the field of construction and logistics. The 
repeated enlargement of the masjid al-haram, the 
organization of air transport for more than one mil- 
lion foreign pilgrims, and the rationing of autho- 
rizations to participate in each year’s bajj among 
countries and individuals are among the most 
important technical challenges faced by the author- 
ities receiving and dispatching the pilgrims. 

In the time of the Prophet Muhammad, the 
masjid al-haram measured around 2,000 square 
meters. The successive rulers of Mecca and its sur- 
roundings considered receiving the pilgrims from 
all over the world a religious duty and honor as 
well as a source of authority and income. Many 
of them extended and improved the mosque and 
surrounding facilities, including ‘Umar al-Khattab, 
who in 638 C.E. added about 500 square meters; 
Uthman b. ‘Affan, who in 646 added 1,700 square 
meters; and Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad al-Mahdi, 
who in the course of his caliphate (775-85) added 
another 15,000 square meters. With the extension 
by Abi al-Fadl Ja‘far al-Muqtadir bi-Allah in 918, 
the mosque measured 30,200 square meters. The 
contemporary Saudi dynasty has added a series 
of further extensions and since 1992 the mosque 
accommodates 1,000,000 worshippers, who may 
accomplish the tawdf and salat at three levels and 
the sa7 at two. 

Another measure taken by the Saudi govern- 
ment to cope with the increasing number of pil- 
grims was the introduction of quotas for each of 
the member countries of the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference (OIC), after the OIC itself had 
suggested it. These annual quotas, fixed roughly 
at one per thousand of the national populations, 
have been applied since 1988. Saudi residents are 
allowed to participate in the bajj only once every 
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five years. The more direct reason for the measure 
was the death of 402 pilgrims in clashes between 
Saudi security forces and Iranian pilgrims staging 
an anti-United States protest in 1987. In addition, 
Saudi authorities banned political demonstrations 
during the bajj and only allowed Iranian pilgrims 
back from 1991. 

In spite of these and other improvements in 
construction, logistics, sanitation, and guidance, 
recently the hajj has been regularly struck by major 
accidents. In 1990, 1,426 pilgrims were stampeded 
to death in pedestrian tunnels between Mina and 
Mecca. In 1994, 270 were stampeded during the 
jamarat ritual. In 1997, 340 were killed when tents 
in the Mina plain caught fire. In 1998, the jamarat 
ritual cost the lives of 180 pilgrims and in 2004, 244 
more. Different, often higher, estimates exist for 
most incidents. In the near future, Saudi authorities 
are considering having the masjid al-baram extended 
once more and its surroundings arranged with the 
help of the Paris-based Architecture-Studio and 
developing the jamarat facilities, which, in order 
to distribute the crowd, have already been provided 
with a second level, into a nine-layer construction. 


THE VARIOUS DIMENSIONS OF THE HAJJ 


Symbolic dimensions 

Although some Muslim religious scholars and 
ordinary believers put more emphasis on the sym- 
bolic dimensions of the hajj than others, they cannot 
be ignored by any. First, the ritual stresses the con- 
nection of Islam with earlier prophets and religious 
communities throughout human history. As men- 
tioned before, the commemoration of the prophet 
and patriarch Ibrahim occupies a central place in 
the ritual. In addition to various other prophets 
and historical figures, the bajj also refers to the 
example of the Prophet Muhammad, in particular 
the model he set during his final “farewell pilgrim- 
age” (bajj al-wada‘). Next, the idea of purification 
and absolution of sins, combined with a new depar- 
ture in life, is central to the bajj. It is symbolized 
in the rules pertaining to the state of ibram, includ- 
ing the wearing of two pieces of white seamless 
cloth by male pilgrims. The authors who high- 
lighted the symbolic dimensions of the pilgrimage in 
recent times include the Iranian ‘Ali Shari‘ati. His 
book on the hajj has been translated into many 
languages. 


Social dimensions 

The symbolic dimensions of the hajj are closely 
related to the social ones. The ritual expresses and 
enhances the unity and equality of Muslims of all 
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origins, social classes, and religious traditions, who 
come together with the same objective, in the same 
place and time, and wearing the same type of simple 
clothes. 

This process of unification and obliteration of dif- 
ferences also applies to gender. Basically, the ritual 
is the same for men and women; the two genders 
mix unrestrictedly during performance of the hajj. 
Within the framework of taysir, special provisions 
are made for women in conformity with their par- 
ticular physical condition: they are not requested, 
as men are, to walk faster at particular moments 
during the sa7 and special provisions exist in rela- 
tion to menstruation. Although a Muslim woman 
should normally make the pilgrimage accompanied 
by a mabram (her husband or another close male 
relative), most religious scholars allow women 
who cannot satisfy this condition to join parties 
of trustworthy pilgrims, if safety is guaranteed. 
Some unaccompanied women join special groups 
of female pilgrims, led by a mutawwifa, or female 
guide. Therefore, although, contrary to what hap- 
pens in some local ziyarat, the bajj is not charac- 
terized by a complete reversal of established social 
order, female domination, or female exclusivity, 
as in many ziydrat, it does lead to a reduction of 
gender segregation and of gender and other social 
distinctions. 

No overall data on the relative number of female 
hajj pilgrims are available. However, evidence 
exists that the improvement of security and of 
transport as well as the growth of the urban middle 
class in most Muslim countries led to a consider- 
able increase of this number in the course of the 
twentieth century. McDonnell presents details for 
Malaysia showing that from about 1960 the num- 
ber of female pilgrims from this country has even 
exceeded the male contingent. 

Another social aspect of the hajj is that its per- 
formance adds to the social status of a Muslim 
once back at home, especially in traditional soci- 
eties. This status is enhanced by the information 
and ideas he or she brings home and the extensive 
religious knowledge acquired by those pilgrims 
who remain in the holy cities of the Hijaz for lon- 
ger periods in order to study various branches of 
religious sciences. It was the combination of this 
enhanced social status and of ideas of a political 
dimension — such as anticolonialism and Panis- 
lamism — brought home that made European colo- 
nial powers particularly suspicious of pilgrims and 
made them introduce various measures of regula- 
tion and surveillance in the course of the nineteenth 
century. 
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Cultural and scholarly dimensions 

The hajj is not only an established religious tra- 
dition. Because it has annually brought together 
Muslims from all over the world, of whom a rela- 
tively large part originate from the economic and 
scholarly elites, it has also played a fundamental 
role in the cultural and scholarly interaction and 
dynamism of the Muslim world. This mechanism 
was strengthened by the habit of many students and 
advanced scholars of staying in Mecca or Medina 
after the pilgrimage season, some for long periods 
or a whole lifetime. Especially from the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth centuries, the Hijaz was the center 
from or via which new ideas in the various Islamic 
religious sciences, many mystical orders, as well as 
ideals for social and political life spread all over 
the African and Asian continents. In the twenti- 
eth century, this function was partly replaced by 
al-Azhar in Cairo, considered more in conformity 
with the needs of modern, urban life. The contem- 
porary Saudi Arabian ministry of pilgrimage tries 
to maintain and strengthen this tradition by orga- 
nizing seminars in Mecca each hajj season, to which 
it invites intellectuals and students from all over the 
Muslim world. Although, up to the present, the role 
of women in these gatherings has basically remained 
limited to that of observers from the tribune a long 
way back in the large conference room, suggestions 
have been made to increase their participation on 
future occasions. 


Economic dimensions 

The bajj has important economic dimensions 
too. Until the period after the Second World War, 
when petrol took over this position, the annual pil- 
grimage was the principal source of income for the 
local rulers and their states. In addition to spend- 
ing directly related to the transport and sojourn of 
the pilgrims, the bajj has always been the occasion 
for considerable commercial exchanges. In former 
times, rich pilgrims offered many gifts to the rulers 
and tribes on the way to Mecca and Muslim history 
is replete with stories about pilgrim caravans being 
robbed by Beduin in times of diminished stability 
and security. In addition, the bajj is an important 
source of income for the many mutawwif or hajj 
guides residing in Mecca as well as for intermediar- 
ies all over the Muslim world. In Southeast Asia, for 
example, before the individual countries developed 
their own public and private agencies, Singapore 
agents played a lucrative role as intermediaries. On 
the other hand, many Muslims spend the savings 
of years on the pilgrimage and, in defiance of the 
rules of Islamic jurisprudence, some even sacrifice 
the economic basis of their family subsistence. The 
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readiness of many Muslims of relatively deprived 
conditions to spend for the bajj has been exploited 
in an original way by the successful Malaysian 
institution of Tabung Haji (Hajj savings), intro- 
duced in 1969: Muslims of often modest conditions 
are encouraged to put away part of their income to 
save for the pilgrimage and the deposited capital 
is invested in the interest of the economic develop- 
ment of these same social groups, who for reasons 
of Islamic law are often reluctant to be involved in 
ordinary banking practices. 


TRAVEL ACCOUNTS 

In addition to various manuals, guides, and 
administrative reports referred to earlier, travel 
accounts are a rich source of information on the 
bajj. They have been written in various periods and 
languages and use diverse approaches and styles. 
They include a number of accounts by non-Muslim 
travelers who, in defiance of official rules, managed 
to mix with the pilgrims. Instances are the writ- 
ings of Ludovico di Varthema (1503), John Pitts 
(ca. 1680), John Lewis Burckhardt (1814), and 
Richard Burton (1853). Of particular interest are 
travel accounts by female pilgrims, such as Sikan- 
dar, the Begum of Bhopal (1864), the Australian 
Winifred Stegar (1927), the British Lady Evelyn 
Cobbold (1933), another British citizen, Saida, born 
Sonya, Miller, spouse of Khalifa (1970), and more 
recent travel stories, including the one by Zainab 
Kakakhail (1976). Their development and differ- 
ent styles reflect social and spiritual variations and 
transformations. The very fact that women wrote 
such accounts and their particular styles are an 
important case in point. In considering them, how- 
ever, one should not overlook the fact that these 
writings remain exceptional, both because very 
few female pilgrims have produced such works and 
because the large majority of bajj accounts were 
written by men. 

A general observation is that these accounts 
reflect the independent views and behavior of 
their female authors. In addition, they reveal the 
particular situation of their respective countries of 
origin and social classes. Sikandar’s report, on the 
one hand, reveals the wealth of India and its grow- 
ing importance in her days. On the other hand, it 
shows the royal dignity of a lady who was leading 
her caravan, attached high value to protocol and 
standards, and paid formal visits as well as wrote 
letters of complaint about abuses to local leaders. 
Winifred Stegar’s account presents a woman who 
had shared with her husband a lifetime of hard 
work, saving part of their modest income. Lady 
Evelyn was a high-class widow, full of admiration 
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for King Ibn Sa‘ad’s reform programs. The infor- 
mation contained in her book reflects the privilege 
she had, as a visiting woman of high class, to meet 
both Meccan women and men. Saida Miller’s work 
contains interesting descriptions of the way the hajj 
is lived by female pilgrims like her, whose num- 
ber was becoming increasingly important. Former 
school principal Zainab Kakakhail represents the 
modern, educated, Indian woman. 


CONCLUSION 

Pilgrimages exist all over the Muslim world. The 
largest one, the bajj, is one of the pillars of Islam 
and since its birth has been a fundamental source 
of international contact. Therefore, pilgrimages, 
and the hajj in particular, are prominent instances 
of the interaction between a common doctrine and 
tradition and various cultural conditions and trans- 
formations, including those relating to the position 
of women. 
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JOHAN HENDRIK MEULEMAN 


The Caucasus 


In anthropology, pilgrimage is analyzed as a rite 
of passage, as a liminal phase of life that removes 
the pilgrim from the hierarchical structures of 
everyday life and gives him a sense of communitas, 
the experience of community without sociological 
structure. This theory of structure and anti-struc- 
ture excludes questions which concentrate on the 
social context of the pilgrimage, the motives and 
the identity of the pilgrims, and hence the relevance 
of gender. 

In the context of Islamic societies the pilgrimage 
to Mecca was considered predominantly a male 
activity establishing the wmma or the vision of a 
male community of believers. There are only a few 
general suggestions to account for the fact that in 
contrast to the hajj the pilgrimage to local shrines 
shows itself to be a predominantly female phe- 
nomenon in the Muslim world. Female pilgrimage 
passes as a means of compensation, as a therapeutic 
action which — in face of gender segregation and 
Islamic purity rules — relieves women of the many 
restraints of their gender role. In visiting a local 
shrine women are allowed to leave the bounded- 
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ness of their homes, to meet people beyond kin- 
ship, to get an impression of power and influence 
through the manipulation of the supernatural, and 
so on — but only during (anti-structural) pilgrim- 
age, without real consequences for the structures 
of daily life. 

In rural Azerbaijan, pilgrimage to local shrines 
(ziyarat) is the decisive aspect for a person’s identity 
as a believer in the faith of Islam. It is predomi- 
nantly a female activity, highly reflective and pursu- 
ing political interests, even when the motives given 
are illness of a family member, a vow to the shrine’s 
saint, or a family dispute. Women visit local shrines 
regularly in the company of invited patrilineal 
(siimiik qohumluq), matrilineal (siid qgohumluq), 
and/or affinal (quda) female relatives. Depending 
on the constitution of the pilgrimage group women 
strengthen their relations to these diverse kinship 
groups and finally improve the influence of their 
own agnatic solidarity group (nasil). Besides these 
social functions women conceptualize pilgrimage 
together with the visit of a fortune-teller (falcz) and 
the seeing of (religious) dreams, all of them phe- 
nomena through which they can have a glimpse of 
a world that cannot be experienced by the human 
senses. Through pilgrimage, dreams, and fortune- 
telling women treat problems which can be associ- 
ated with the general theme of “continuity of life,” 
a central aspect embodied by women through siid 
qohumlug (milk kinship) in the domain of kinship 
and equally expressed in conceptions of the female 
body with fertility. Female pilgrimage should there- 
fore be seen beyond the theses mentioned here in 
relation to structure and anti-structure and analyzed 
in the context of the cosmological conceptions of 
women to disclose the relations between pilgrimage 
to local shrines, social activities of women, gender, 
kinship, and the female body. 
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INGRID PFLUGER-SCHINDLBECK 


CENTRAL ASIA 


Central Asia 


The worship of tombs and relics and pilgrim- 
age in Central Asia is closely associated with the 
cult of saints. Pilgrimage to saints’ tombs is usually 
referred to as ziyara. Pilgrimage to the tombs of 
particularly worshiped imams, sheikhs, and other 
saints (for instance to the tomb of Bakhauddin 
Nakshband) is considered to be the “Little Pilgrim- 
age” to Mecca. 

The main attribute of a sanctuary is a tomb (one 
or several). In the front wall of the tomb there is a 
small bay with a lamp of traditional shape to light 
ritual fire. The room itself or its surroundings fea- 
tures flags — tugs — a distinctive feature of a saint’s 
tomb. The tug is composed of a high wooden pole 
mounted on a saint’s grave. The upper part of the 
pole is crowned with a knob shaped as an open 
palm or a medallion representing a semi-blossomed 
bud. Under the knob, a crossbar is mounted, fea- 
turing a piece of white cloth. Tugs are placed so 
that those who pass near the cemetery notice the the 
saint’s burial place and visit it or say the necessary 
prayers for the dead. There are cases when groups 
of women have set up tugs in gratitude to the saint 
for healing. 

A standard ritual of pilgrimage to sacred places 
has been developed over many years. Knowledge 
of the ritual actions is passed from one generation 
to the next. A pilgrim first walks round the saint’s 
grave or the entire building. Then there is a prayer at 
the threshold of the sanctuary specifying appeals to 
the saint, and touching of the grave, the threshold, 
flags, lamps, and trees. After that the pilgrim passes 
a hand over face and eyes. A widespread action is to 
tie pieces of rag or headscarves to flags, trees, and 
bushes. And finally there is the sacrifice of a lamb 
or kid, which is mandatory after the desired result 
is obtained (for example a sick person recovers or 
a child is born). 

The ritual of pilgrimage to the mazar (sanctuary, 
place of pilgrimage in Central Asia) of Sultan-Bobo 
(Sultan Vais) located on the bank of the Amu Darya 
River in Khorezm includes, apart from the standard 
actions, worship at a small pond containing old 
sacred carp; they have to be fed and may even be 
stroked when they swim to the shore. The pilgrims 
make ablutions with the pond water, which is con- 
sidered sacred, and take it away with them. Child- 
less women visit other remarkable places guided 
by sheikhs. Coming along a rocky shore of a small 
river, they stop in certain places where they push 
themselves into cracks between large stones and 
squeeze on all fours through holes in the ground; 
these symbolic magic actions are alleged to make 
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them fertile. One kilometer from the mazar, in the 
mountains, pilgrims visit a small rocky hill where 
there are rocks and a striped pole; according to 
legend, this place was also linked to Sultan Vais, 
and was one of the three places of worship with 
strangely shaped rocks, boulders, and stones that 
were borrowed by Muslim hagiology from the pre- 
Islamic cult of nature. 

In Khorezm, childless women make the pilgrim- 
age to Arandzha-Bobo mazar on an island located 
on the Amu Darya River. They tie pieces of cloth to 
the flag of the tomb and vow to sacrifice a lamb if 
they have a baby. At the mazars of Nadzhmeddin 
Kubra (Kunya-Urgench) and Shamun-nabi (Khod- 
zheili) female pilgrims fill stone vessels with water 
for ritual purposes: they are said to be feeding packs 
of legendary dogs that served these saints. In this 
case, the cult of saints is mixed with elements of 
zoolatry, in special forms that correspond to the role 
that the dog plays in Zoroastrian beliefs. Another 
widespread tradition was for childless women to 
make minute models of cradles near mazars: a piece 
of cloth was tied to four small sticks put into the 
ground or tied to a bush. For full effect, they some- 
times placed a sort of a tiny puppet in the cradle —a 
twig wrapped with a piece of cloth. Near the mazar 
of Ismamut-ata (Takhta area) female pilgrims used 
to pile children’s skull caps near the tomb’s wall: it 
was believed that a magical connection was estab- 
lished through this object between the mazar and 
a sick child. 

Traditions of childless women embracing sacred 
trees that grow near mazars, cuddling up to them 
with their whole body, and applying tree sap, go 
back to the pre-Islamic cult of vegetation, in par- 
ticular trees, to the idea of magic “entrapment of 
souls” that live there. 

Another form of “treatment” near saints’ graves 
is to rub soil taken from near the tomb on the face 
and body. Some women take such soil away with 
them and use it when they are ill, sometimes mix- 
ing it with water and drinking it. Even soot that 
is accumulated on a mazar’s lamps is thought to 
be healing: women rub it on their eyelids. Some- 
times, in the cave mazars on the ledges of Ust-Urt, 
walls near tombs have pictures of human hands 
and legs: these are special pictures made by pil- 
grims who had damaged hands or legs with a view 
to validating a magic connection with the object of 
pilgrimage. 

Some places in Central Asia have become sacred 
for people from different religions. The mauso- 
leum of Khodja Daniyar is one of the unique sacred 
places in Samarkand. According to legends, Khodja 
Daniyar represents the prophet Daniel, and this 
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place is recognized as sacred by Islam, Christianity, 
and Judaism. 
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Azim MALixov 


North Africa 


GREATER AND LESSER HAJ] 

Every Muslim, regardless of gender, strives 
to adhere to the five pillars of Islam, including 
the attempt to make the bajj (the Greater during 
the month of Dhi al-Hijja, and the Lesser at any 
other time of the year). The journey to Mecca and 
Medina, where followers of Islam may circumam- 
bulate the holy Ka‘ba is essential to the precepts of 
the spiritual life of a Muslim. The expense of both 
time and money made this practice particularly 
onerous in the past on Maghribi Muslims, as they 
came from the far western reaches of the primary 
Islamic lands. Before the days of air travel making 
the bajj overland could take well over a year. The 
roads were often rife with perils, the journey was 
costly, and certainly difficult for women. Regard- 
less of this fact, women have always made up a por- 
tion of the pilgrims able to make the trip, and that 
number grows each year. In North Africa organiza- 
tions now exist for single women; community or 
national groups provide escort services so women 
with the means to travel, but no male companion, 
may go en masse in a safe environment to fulfill 
their duties as good Muslims at least once in their 
lifetime. 

It is customary for women to act a certain way 
after completing the /ajj and returning home. If the 
pre-bajj woman only wore hijab, or a head covering, 
strictly during prayer before she made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, she will most likely take to wearing 
the hijab as a permanent form of dress in public 
afterwards. Women tend to refrain from dancing 
in mixed company at celebrations in general, but 
certainly after making the bajj. Taking on a more 
modest presence in the public domain tends to be 
a common phenomenon once a female becomes 
bajja, although this in no way limits her abilities to 
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function as a productive member of society, and she 
may maintain any working position she had prior 
to her spiritual journey. 

The trip to the Hijaz is obviously much easier to 
make for males, as they can either choose to take 
their wife/wives, or leave them in the care of family 
and friends. In Morocco, under the reign of Has- 
san I a program was instituted for certain civil ser- 
vants who had shown great loyalty and pride in 
their work during their lifetime. The king would 
pay all expenses for more impoverished employees 
as a means of thanking the individuals for a job well 
done (Belemlih 2000). Such positions did not exist 
for women in the past and, therefore, neither did the 
rewards. The expense involved in making the trip is 
such that aside from those members of the commu- 
nity lucky enough to receive royal sponsorship, the 
option of making the bajj was, and most often still 
is, a luxury limited to those members of the society 
positioned in the middle to upper classes. 

In addition to the financial and temporal expense 
of making the trip to Mecca, geopolitics often played 
a role in the ability for the Maghribi population to 
complete the bajj. During both world wars the Hijaz 
was under either Ottoman or Turkish rule. In either 
case, to enter the Hijaz meant that one had to also 
be allied with the Ottoman or Turkish government. 
Moroccans, Algerians, and Tunisians sided with the 
European colonizing powers during that period. 
Whether by choice or by force, Maghribi citizens 
sided with the French in times of war. The Archives 
diplomatiques in Nantes, France contain numerous 
documents regarding small groups from Morocco 
who had made their way to Algeria attempting to 
cross overland for the bajj. In each case the groups 
would be arrested and deported back to their coun- 
try of origin. After the First World War, geopolitics 
and internecine fighting in both the Hashemite Hijaz 
and Transjordan, along with considerable unrest in 
the northern Rifi region of Morocco, might all have 
been contributing factors to the complete lack of 
Maghribi pilgrims during the bajj period of 1921 
(Archives diplomatiques, 20). This may be one of 
the central reasons (along with the pervasive Sufi 
component of the region) why the visitation of spe- 
cific local saints became so popular. Often, those 
who visited a certain highly-revered saint numer- 
ous times, or made a pilgrimage to visit a potent 
group of saints under carefully planned parameters, 
would often return to their villages and towns tak- 
ing on the honorific, bajji or bajja, terms generally 
reserved for those who had completed the sacred 
pilgrimage to Mecca, Medina, and other acts obli- 
gations under Islamic law. The nature of this aspect 
of sacred substitution via visitation of local sacred 
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spaces as a means of fulfilling the need to perform 
the bajj during times when travel to the Hijaz was 
neither financially nor politically possible is taken 
up in Rein (forthcoming). 


ZIYARA: VISITATION TO SACRED SPACES 

From urban centers to the rural hinterland, the 
proliferation of marabout tombs and shrines marks 
the North African landscape. Although construc- 
tion of marabout shrines reached an apogee in the 
sixteenth century, the building of shrines and the 
proliferation of holy sites continue without inter- 
ruption to the present day. Monuments to the dead 
and the prayers offered to the deceased have recently 
been considered unacceptable activities within nor- 
mative orthodox Islam; however, the construction 
and frequenting of shrines has been part of the 
social praxis of Muslim societies in North Africa 
since the introduction of Islam to the continent. 
Shrine visitation, in Arabic ziydra, consists of seek- 
ing the intercession of a marabout, or pious one, 
and has held a prominent position as a topic for dis- 
cussion throughout North Africa’s Islamic history. 
Using the example of the pious seventeenth-cen- 
tury scholar al-Yusi, Henry Munson Jr. argues that 
although the ‘ulam@ strongly chastised the general 
population against the veneration of sacred objects 
and false saints, the ‘ulamd@ did in fact “stress that 
seeking to obtain baraka (or divine blessings) from 
the tombs of the true saints... was perfectly accept- 
able” (Munson 1993, 83). Although the increase of 
Salafi Islam has led to a stigmatized, and therefore 
waning shrine culture in North Africa, the count- 
less holy sites and numerous practitioners who 
populate these places, illustrate continuity in a long 
tradition of popular piety in North Africa. 

According to sociologist Fatima Mernissi, “vis- 
its to and involvement with saints and sanctuar- 
ies are two of the rare options left to women to 
be, to shape their world and their lives” (Mernissi 
1989, 25). Although Mernissi eloquently argues 
for the sense of female communitas experienced in 
the sanctuary of a saint’s shrine, her ideologically 
based analysis that leads her to proclaim “shrines 
do not, in fact function as a religious space” is 
problematic. Mernissi continues, “the institution 
of saints that is enacted in the sanctuary has an evi- 
dent anti-orthodox, anti-establishment component 
which has been the object of a prolific literature” 
(ibid., 25-6). Indeed, the patron-saint relationship 
is one based on contractual rights. Expectations of 
wish fulfillment are placed on the saint in question. 
However, the suggestion that this practice falls out- 
side the purview of religious activity is question- 
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able. According to UNESCO’s 2000 publication 
on the 1997 illiteracy statistics in Morocco, the 
estimated adult female illiteracy rate was at 74 per- 
cent (as opposed to a rate of 58 percent for females 
under the age of 15).* The predominant popula- 
tion visiting shrines seeking intercession in North 
Africa tend to be women over the age of 30, with 
the majority considerably older than 40. 

For these middle-aged practitioners, using either 
a Berber dialect or Moroccan Colloquial Arabic as 
their only means of verbal expression, the shrine 
must be viewed as an activated place of ritual. In 
contrast to Mernissi’s argument that women visit 
saints as an act of subverting the dominant patri- 
archal society, this author posits that the process 
of shrine visitation most definitely functions, for 
these women, as a proper form of piety, a means of 
prayer and devotion, and as a valid exchange with 
an intercessor able to understand their language, 
and hear their pleas. For pilgrims, the saint, and his 
or her shrine, offers a holy space, a place for ritual 
brokerage, a contractual exchange of prayer and 
offering with the expectations of requests fulfilled, 
resembling what Mercia Eliade would refer to as a 
“sacred precinct” (1961, 37). 


THE PERFORMANCE OF ZIYARA 

In accordance with Maliki practice, rightly 
guided individuals should utter a specific maxim 
prior to any request made of a saint: Ya, Rabbi, bi- 
bia barakatik wa-barakat Muhammad wa-kul al- 
anbiy@ik, wa barakat hadhd al-wali asalib...The 
phrase translates as “Oh Lord, with your baraka, 
and the baraka of Muhammad, and all the prophets, 
and the baraka of this saint. I pray...” How and by 
whom these shrines are ritually enlivened depends 
heavily on the purpose of the clients. In contrast to 
mosques, which are primarily male space, shrines 
predominantly offer loci for Moroccan women’s 
piety. Although men do visit these places, illiterate 
women constitute the majority of the population 
participating in Moroccan shrine practices today. 
Therefore, marabout shrines offer a unique oppor- 
tunity within the contemporary Islamic world for 
the examination of both women’s social and reli- 
gious space outside a domestic context as well as 
class specific usage of an architectural type. Rea- 
sons for performing ziydra may be classified into 
three categories: weekly gathering places for locals 
to meet, exchange ideas, and gossip; treatment cen- 
ters for illnesses of the body and spirit; and stations 
or final goals along monthly or annual pilgrimage 
routes either on their way to Mecca or on a strictly 
Moroccan tour of holy sites. 
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WEEKLY GATHERINGS 

The first category, that of a weekly gathering, 
allows women to exchange pertinent local news, 
offer congratulations and condolences, and experi- 
ence a sense of community (in the case of a hamlet 
like Figuig) in a village devoid of a proper hammam 
(bathhouse) where social exchange is the norm. 
The women retire to the welcoming atmosphere 
of the shrine, where they gather, share stories, and 
sing songs about the saint and the Prophet. At the 
shrine of Sidi Abdel Qader Sliman in Figuig, female 
members of the conservative Berber village do not 
attend mosque services, but walk for over an hour 
over difficult terrain (Figure 13) to spend Friday 
afternoons singing songs of praise for the Prophet 
Muhammad and share a light meal of dates and flat- 
bread. The women enter the shrine, pray according 
to the prescribed tenets of Islam, toward the qibla 
wall, then circumambulate the saint’s bier, and 
eventually enter a large communal room devoid of 
all male presence. 


PILGRIMAGE FOR REQUESTS 

The second category of ziydra deals with the hope 
of healing either spiritual or physical ailments, and 
is illustrated by two stricken women undergoing 
spiritual healing at the shrine of Moulay Abdes- 
Salaam Ibn Mashish. A fagih, or holy man, heals 
the women with the help of Allah and his saintly 
intercessor (Figure 14). A young child possessed by 
a troublesome spirit is brought to the shrine of Sidi 
Alla? bajj, near the city of Sidi Kacem, by her fam- 
ily to eat, sleep, and pray near the saint’s tomb for 
one week. 

Interested in direct experience, many women 
enter into what they consider a binding contract 
with the saint or spirit in question, either through 
a blood sacrifice (one that must be performed by a 
male according to proper tenets of Islam) or leaving 
coins, fabric, food, candles, or henna (Figure 15). 
By tearing a piece of cloth from her clothing, or 
knotting a piece of string to part of the shrine, the 
participant ritually “activates” a relationship with 
the saint. After asking for health, wealth, a good 
marriage for a daughter or better school grades for 
a son, the pilgrim punctuates the solicitation with 
a personal belonging, something that signifies her 
presence, a tangible reminder that she was physi- 
cally present at the shrine. If the request is granted, 
the pilgrim will return to the shrine to fulfill her 
part of the bargain with a sacrificial animal, money, 
or candles. 

Of all the markers left by pilgrims, it is the henna- 
caked handprints of the poorest women that most 
illustrate personal markers. A majority of rural 
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Moroccan women are considered to be illiterate. 
These pilgrims, unable to write more than their own 
names (and that of Allah) choose to leave behind 
a distinctive trace, an image that the saint can, in 
no way, confuse with any other pilgrim, a signa- 
ture for the illiterate, a visage of the body itself — 
a plea that hopefully will not go ignored. As pre- 
viously mentioned, such acts bind the woman to 
the saint, and if her prayers are answered, she will 
return with a significant offering for the marabout 
or whatever she has promised the saint in her silent 
prayers. This practice differs drastically from the 
profoundly vocal pilgrims’ pleas often taking place 
in Shii shrines such as those in Iran. 


WHEN PERFORMING PILGRIMAGE AT THE 

SHRINE OF A JINN 

Specific saints offer cures for particular ailments, 
but on occasion individuals seek out assistance 
from supernatural beings or jinn, the most popu- 
lar being Lalla A’icha Qandisha. Her grotto shrine, 
located near the shrines of Sidi Ahmad Hamdish 
and Sidi ‘Ali in the Moroccan plains, offers assis- 
tance to women with problems related to infertil- 
ity or philandering husbands; in addition, the spirit 
often possesses men who must come to her grotto 
to ask to be released from her grasp. Known for her 
fondness of the color green, pilgrims make offer- 
ings of scarves to her, which can be purchased, 
along with goats, chickens and candles, only two 
meters up the road in permanent market stalls. 
Lalla A’?icha Qandisha is also connected with the 
Hamadsha Sufi Brotherhood, many of whom con- 
sider themselves to be betrothed to the powerful, 
yet dangerous spirit. According to Eliade, “caves/ 
(and) grottos...[function as] secret retreats, dwell- 
ings...and places of initiation...they represent a 
paradisic (or perhaps hellish) world and hence are 
difficult to enter” (Eliade 1961, 153). Therefore, 
such spaces — whether built shrines, enormous trees 
as with the marabout of Abdes-Salaam Ibn Mash- 
ish, or a grotto cave naturally occurring near a site 
of numerous springs — may all demonstrate sacred 
potency (Figure 16). 


ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE 

Ironically, the one form of ziydra that follows 
Mernissi’s notion of visitation as political affect 
takes place during annual saints’ festivals, or mous- 
sems (from Arabic mawsim) — the one scenario in 
which men dominate the activities taking place 
within the context of pilgrimage observations. 
Generally arranged around the agrarian calen- 
dar, such events primarily take place during the 
harvest months of July, August, and September. 
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These often nationally televised festivals operate in 
a system entirely different from the activities of pri- 
vate marabout patronage. The monarchy has links 
with specific saints, such as Moulay Abdes-Salam 
Ibn Mashish; the site has a massive tree-shrine and 
comes complete with helicopter landing pad for 
royal attendance, and although the true date for 
the moussem is set according to the Islamic calen- 
dar, when the date falls during seasons of inclem- 
ent weather a second moussem (more popular than 
the official one) takes place on 15 June, when the 
mountain air and warm breezes are sure to provide 
excellent filming opportunities for the nationally 
televised production. 

The moussem for Moulay Idriss II, founder of 
Fez and son of the man who brought Islam to the 
Maghrib, takes place during the autumn harvest, 
a week after the moussem of his father, with full 
regalia, parades of Sufi brotherhoods twirling 
down the narrow streets of the Fez medina, and 
Qur’an school children displaying their knowledge. 
Along with spiritual and educational members of 
the procession, the event functions as a Rotary 
Club-like event, where each of the guilds in the 
city and throughout the country parade offerings 
into the shrine as a show of devotion and grati- 
tude to the saint for the previous year’s bounty. 
While all of the city watches from rooftops and 
shop fronts, members of the local leather guild 
guide bulls, sheep, and during particularly pros- 
perous years, even camels, into the shrine for 
slaughter. Whereas the activities taking place by 
women in marabout locations tend to be relegated 
to the level of popular culture, the grand show of 
religiosity during the moussems on these special 
occasions are in fact a governmental manipulation 
of North Africa’s basest forms of piety, and are 
inherently tied to dynastic authority and validation 
(Combs-Schilling 1989). The political role played 
by such events dictates the presence and therefore 
dominance of the male portion of the population. 
Unfortunately a discussion of the political rami- 
fications of such performances goes beyond the 
scope of this entry. 


NOTE 

* UNESCO, Moroccan Census, 2000. Algerian and 
Libyan records are considerably more difficult to 
access. The literacy rate in Tunisia is higher than that of 
Morocco, while the interest in saint visitation is consider- 
ably lower. The male illiteracy rate was much lower, 42.6 
percent over the age of 15, and 27.2 percent for those aged 
15-24. In addition, there was a markedly wide disparity 
between urban and rural literacy in Morocco until the 
late 1990s, with women’s illiteracy in rural areas at 89 
percent as opposed to 48.6 percent in urban areas. Sta- 
tistics furnished by Jane Fatima Casewit, active member 
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of the Moroccan literacy program, Morocco Education 
for Girls. 
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South Asia 


Pilgrimages may be seen, to an extent, as vantage 
points from which to look at more general issues 
of gendered modalities of existence in South Asia. 
Through an exploration of dynamic local tradi- 
tions that are tied to particular shrines and other 
sacred places to which pilgrims are drawn, we can 
further understand the vibrant and fluid nature of 
religious identity in South Asia. We must also bear 
in mind that just as the nature of religious and gen- 
der identity cannot be essentialized, neither can the 
polyvalent pilgrimage traditions, many of which 
are constituted by their own distinctive etiquette 
and protocol. It is significant that the shrines draw 
people of diverse religious identities; people who 
identify with one religious tradition commonly 
make pilgrimages to shrines and temples associated 
with other religious traditions. Sufi shrines (dargah 
or mazar) in South Asia are remarkable for the 
religiously diverse pilgrim constituency that they 
attract. 

South Asian pilgrimages serve a variety of roles 
for women, those with traditional roles as well as 
those who live outside the boundaries of local tra- 
dition: the wealthy and the impoverished. While 
pilgrimages (referred to as ziydrat in many parts of 
South Asia) offer both men and women the oppor- 
tunity to receive spiritual blessings, including the 
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penance for sins, they can also be leisurely occa- 
sions that provide respite from the day-to-day toils 
of life. This is particularly significant for women; 
sometimes pilgrimages represent the only legitimate 
excuse women may have to leave their homes. The 
carnival-like atmosphere of these shrines, populated 
by food and flower vendors, provides an opportu- 
nity for entertainment for South Asian women. 

At the end of the controversial film “Fire,” two 
Hindu women, in love with each other and shunned 
by the society around them, seek shelter in each 
other’s embrace at the most popular Sufi pilgrim- 
age center of Delhi, the shrine of the fourteenth- 
century master, Nizamuddin Awliya. This scene 
poignantly marks the South Asian pilgrimage site 
not only as a devotional space that transcends rigid 
religious divides, but also as a refuge for those who 
spurn conventional modes of existence. 

One of the most important functions of these 
shrines is to create a bond between saints or 
revered persons and their devotees. This bond is 
usually solidified through votive offerings (xazr), 
made either as gestures of generosity or as tokens of 
appreciation for the saint’s grace. At many shrines, 
women leave bangles or locks of hair in addition 
to money; they entrust their most personal posses- 
sions to the saint and, in return, they hope that their 
wish will be granted — success in an exam or an 
exorcism of evil spirits. Many women journey to 
these sites because holy men (pirs) live there and 
these men often offer amulets. Historically, royal 
women who desired children made pilgrimages to 
Sufi shrines to seek the blessings of the saint. These 
women (including Jodha Bai, the Hindu-Rajput 
wife of Mughal Emperor Akbar) might even stay 
at the shrine until after the child was born and then 
name the child after the saint. Many women also 
go to shrines on their birthdays because their par- 
ents had made vows. Pilgrimage centers, as popular 
Indian cinema attests, are also favorite rendezvous 
places for young lovers who do not wish to attract 
attention in public parks or markets. A few sites 
in South Asia are also notorious for harboring 
prostitutes. 

There are numerous reasons for women to make 
pilgrimages. Many Muslim women journey to 
Hindu temples associated with specific goddesses, 
such as Sitla, who is often invoked to cure small- 
pox. The shrine of Vaishnu Devi, set against the 
mountainous background of the North Indian 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, also attracts Mus- 
lim pilgrims, despite the difficulty of getting there. 
Other pilgrims travel hundreds of miles to expe- 
rience the blessings of the shrines of Muinuddin 
Chishti in Ajmer (India) and Lal Shahbaz Qalandar 
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in Sewan (Pakistan). These saints’ death anniver- 
saries, referred to as ‘urs (wedding), are occasions 
that attract a great number of pilgrims. 

Several important South Asian pilgrimage centers 
stand in honor of women: the Bibi ka Chashma in 
Hyderabad (India) and the Bibi Pak Daman shrine 
in Lahore (Pakistan) are good examples. The first 
shrine is revered as a site where witnesses saw an 
apparition of Fatima, the Prophet Muhammad’s 
daughter, through whom his lineage continued. 
The shrine and the spring in it are reputed to mirac- 
ulously heal women who suffer from various health 
problems, most importantly infertility. At this 
shrine, Fatima is frequently called upon to act as 
an intermediary (wasila) between God and His cre- 
ation. At the shrine of Bibi Pak Daman in Lahore, 
the legends of several women from the Prophet’s 
family - women who escaped Umayyad persecu- 
tion after the battle of Karbala — are invoked as acts 
of devotion by South Asian women. 

Many South Asian women who cannot afford to 
go on pilgrimages to holy places in the Middle East 
find substitutes in South Asia. Husain Tekri (Jaora) 
in the Indian state of Madhya Pradesh is one such 
shrine. According to a legend in this region, a maid 
of one of the rulers of this area had a vision in which 
she saw Husayn and Hasan, the two grandsons of 
the Prophet Muhammad. The ruler interpreted 
these apparitions as a command from the Prophet 
Muhammad’s family to build a pilgrimage center 
in honor of the Prophet’s family members. The cen- 
ter was designed to provide a meditative space for 
those who cannot afford to travel to the shrine cit- 
ies of Karbala and Najaf (both in Iraq). 

At many of these shrines, gawwwals perform musi- 
cal renditions of devotional poetry (qawwwalis) and 
add vibrancy to these traditions; upon hearing cer- 
tain devotional songs and chants, many women 
enter trances. A number of these devotional tradi- 
tions are inspired by the Hindu bhakti traditions 
wherein the devotees, regardless of their gender, 
speak in a female voice. 

Pilgrim sites in South Asia can be permanent 
abodes for women who suffer economically and 
socially: regular meals for the less fortunate can 
always be found there. Thursday evenings mark the 
beginning of Islamic holy day of Friday; these two 
days are the most popular times for pilgrimages to 
many shrines because these are the days food is dis- 
tributed to the pilgrims. The funding for this food is 
usually provided by people whose wishes have been 
granted at a particular shrine. 

Although at many pilgrimage sites both men and 
women have equal access to spirituality, in cer- 
tain shrines, such as that of Khwaja Bandenawaz 
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Gesudaraz in Gulbarga, women’s access to the 
inner sanctuary (which holds the tomb of the saint) 
is restricted. Reasons cited for limiting women’s 
access to the inner sanctuary range from a belief 
that their physical presence pollutes the shrine, to 
the idea that women are a distraction for men seek- 
ing spiritual experiences in the inner chambers. 

While there are prescribed rituals and prayers at 
some shrines, at most shrines devotion is much less 
structured; these shrines are places where women 
can express themselves freely. Pilgrimage aesthetics 
have been enriched by songs in which the pilgrim 
speaks in a woman’s voice. This voice, more than 
anything else, linguistically reflects intimacy and 
familiarity and counters the formal language that is 
heard in prescribed Arabic prayers. For example, an 
Urdu song addressed to the Sufi saint of Gulbarga, 
Khwaja Bandenawaz Gesudaraz (lovingly referred 
to as Khwaja), captures this intimacy: 


Come on Khwaja, ask me what remains concealed in 
my heart 

Grant me my wish, one more time 

My courtyard barren, home desolated 

Shower me with your blessings 

How wonderful are the drums that play in your streets 

The petitioners petitioning, with loud prostrations 

How wonderful is this praise 

My Khwaja, cast your gracious glance on me 

And embrace me now in the cloak of your mercy 


South Asian pilgrimage traditions have aroused 
opposition from certain Muslims, especially those 
with a penchant for Wahhabism, because these 
shrines are seen as impediments to spirituality, 
compromising Islam’s monotheism, and offering 
opportunities to take undue advantage of gull- 
ible women. Opponents cite examples of women 
who sweep the floors of shrines with their hair or 
prostrate themselves in front of the saint’s tomb. In 
response to the criticism of pilgrimage traditions, 
many women legitimize their practices by project- 
ing these traditions onto prominent women of the 
Prophet’s family and important Sufi saints. 

For centuries, women of all social and economic 
backgrounds have made pilgrimages — impover- 
ished women who depend on free meals and royalty 
with unanswered desires. In many cases, women 
find legitimacy in pilgrimages; they seek comfort 
and solace in sanctuaries where they can give voice 
to their inner yearnings. It is in these pilgrimage 
centers — in many ways more open than tradi- 
tional mosques and certainly more diverse — that 
women can express themselves freely, form bonds 
with saints, or entreat Sufi pirs for guidance and 
wisdom. 
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Turkey 


All Muslims, male or female, who have the phys- 
ical and financial ability are expected to perform 
the hac, the pilgrimage to the holy cities of Islam, 
Mecca and Medina, at least once in their lives. 
Undertaken during the first half of the last month 
of the Muslim year, Dhu al-Hijja, the pilgrims are 
required to be in a state of ritual purity and to put 
on ibram (the pilgrimage clothes) before entering 
the area of Mecca. 

During their performance of rituals, women wear 
their normal clothes as ibram, obeying other rules, 
but without covering their faces. They usually pre- 
fer long light cotton clothes and headscarves, espe- 
cially in white. According to a new order issued by 
the Directorate of Religious Affairs of the Turkish 
Republic in recent years, Turkish pilgrims, men 
and women, wear one color and the same type of 
clothes. Hence they are immediately distinguish- 
able among other nations’ pilgrims. 

Before going on hac (Arabic hajj), candidates 
visit certain large historical mosques and tombs 
in their region. For instance, in Istanbul they visit 
the tomb of Eyyub al-Ansari; those in the region 
of Konya visit the tomb of Mawlana Jalaladdin al- 
Rumi; and those living in Adana, southern Anato- 
lia, visit the cave of Ashab al-Kahf (known as the 
Seven Sleepers). Turkish candidates for the pilgrim- 
age are also trained by experts in every city on how 
to perform certain rituals, such as tavaf (circumam- 
bulating the Ka‘ba) and s@7 (walking between two 
holy places, Safa and Marwa). Women candidates 
have to attend these courses. Close kin, friends, 
and neighbors who come to see pilgrims off give 
them gifts such as pajamas, towels, socks, and the 
like. On their return from hac, the women present 
gifts from Mecca and Medina, in addition to dates 
and the water of Zemzem, to those who saw them 
off and to visitors. They also organize, if they like, 
hatim (recitation of the Quran) and mevlit (Arabic 
mawilid) celebrations immediately after fulfilling 
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their hac journey. For this, they sacrifice a sheep 
or a goat in order to offer thanks to Allah for hav- 
ing accomplished the pilgrimage. They also receive 
merit (sevab) from the feast, which is attended by 
all who welcome them home. The celebrations usu- 
ally end with prayer and eating sweets. 

Turkish pilgrims have been able to go to Saudi 
Arabia only by airline since the 1990s. Pilgrims no 
longer drive, because of lack of safe conditions. 
The cost of hac travel is therefore now very high. 
Despite that, the numbers of those who register 
have continuously increased. In 2005, 120,000 
people registered to go on hac, 54,277 of whom 
were women. In recent years, the age of pilgrims has 
been dropping. In addition, the number of elite and 
upper-class women such as artists, models, singers, 
and the like who go on hac and ‘umra (the “Little 
Pilgrimage”) has been significantly increasing. 

According to Islamic law, whereas men can 
travel alone, women should be accompanied by a 
male member of their family — ideally husbands and 
wives make the pilgrimage together. As a result of 
this rule, Turkish women in the past were not able to 
perform their pilgrimage alone. However, scholars 
of religion argue that this prohibition belongs to a 
certain period when traveling conditions were diffi- 
cult. They suggest that women should be allowed to 
travel alone today since the situation has obviously 
changed and women can travel in safety. In accor- 
dance with this proposition, Turkish women can 
go on pilgrimage unaccompanied by a male relative 
provided they form a women’s group. Although 
it is difficult to establish the extent to which this 
changes the conjugal relationship, women bajjis 
care greatly about the close friendships generated 
by the pilgrimage, including friendships between 
women and men, and they hope to make the ‘umra 
perhaps several times again. 
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RELIGIOUS PRACTICES: PILGRIMAGE 


West Africa 


This entry examines Muslim women, gender, and 
pilgrimage in West Africa with illustrating examples 
from Nigeria and Senegal. After a short overview of 
Islamic pilgrimage and gender, it describes Senega- 
lese Murid women’s (the Muridiyya is a Sufi order) 
pilgrimage to Porokhane, Senegal, in memory of 
Mame Diarra Bousso, the mother of the founder 
of Muridism. This will offer an insight into gender 
relations with regard to female social status, piety, 
and Islamic pilgrimage. 


BACKGROUND 

The voluntary travel of West Africans to the north 
began with the adoption of the Islamic faith in the 
twelfth century C.E. As pilgrimage to Mecca is one 
of the five pillars of Islam and in principle an obliga- 
tion for all Muslims, the first West African Muslims 
had already visited Mecca in the twelfth century. 
They were mainly notables, rulers, and a few trad- 
ers who had the economic means to perform the 
long journey. The rulers of Mali became especially 
famous for their sumptuous pilgrimages. 

During Ibn Battita’s trip to West Africa (13 51- 
53) he heard in Cairo about the visit of Mansa Musa 
(King of Mali 1307-53) who had passed through 
Cairo two years before, making his pilgrimage to 
Mecca with thousands of slaves and soldiers, wives, 
and officials. In Mali, Ibn Battita saw different 
gender customs which he found not appropriate 
for good Muslims. He thought the sexes should be 
separated and this was not the case in Mali. When 
complaining about this, a Mali man answered him: 
“The association of women with men is agreeable 
to us and a part of good manners, to which no sus- 
picion attaches. They are not like the women of 
your country [Morocco]” (cited in Naqar 1972). 


PILGRIMAGE AND FEMALE SECLUSION 

The comparatively strong position of Muslim 
West African women in society and their extensive 
economic activities in combination with their reli- 
gious devotion, manifested at pilgrimage sites and 
through financial donations for religious purposes, 
have remained important characteristics of social 
life. A key issue in relation to pilgrimage to Mecca 
(bajj) and to other places turns out to be female 
seclusion. How does one combine being a respect- 
able Muslim woman within the domestic realm and 
a traveling female pilgrim, trading and praying at 
pilgrims’ sites far away from home? Most West Afri- 
can women’s inclination toward business activities 
at pilgrimage sites appears to be more or less taken 
for granted and mixed with an authentically female 
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Sufi tradition. Still, there is pressure on women to 
behave properly and that is why many solve the 
respectability problem by going in groups, accom- 
panied by male family members or together with 
members of religious associations or with people 
from the same town’s quarter or neighborhood. 


CHANGING SOCIAL STATUS 

Considering what Ibn Battita wrote about Mali 
women as having more of an equal status with 
men than Arab women, one might have thought 
that female seclusion in contemporary West Africa 
was not a constraint for women’s participation in 
the public sphere. Here one finds, however, several 
discourses about women’s respectability and piety 
coexisting and a great variation according to dif- 
ferent regional situations and contexts. In many 
places, not least in Nigeria, becoming a bajja (the 
female title received after having performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca) offers women a higher social 
and religious status, even if it means having left 
home for quite a while and living among strang- 
ers who were pilgrims like oneself. With a reputa- 
tion of being religious and respectable women, a 
reputation which increases each time that a person 
performs the pilgrimage to Mecca, hajjas will as a 
consequence be awarded more freedom of mobil- 
ity by their husbands and other male family mem- 
bers and more independence in their professional 
activities. 

Similar social advancements are dependent not 
only on religious adherence but also on class and 
caste. Poor women can rarely afford to go on hajj 
and if they do, it is taken for granted that they 
finance the journey by prostitution or begging, 
activities which award the subject little status and 
prestige. Upper-class and aristocrat women prob- 
ably remain just as secluded as before upon their 
return from Mecca, even after having made the hajj 
(Great Pilgrimage to Mecca) and ‘umra (Little Pil- 
grimage) several times. The great winners in terms 
of social esteem and mobility are the middle-class 
and the educated upper middle-class women, who 
within the realm of religiosity and respectability 
take advantage of their increased status as hajjas. 

Some Muslim Hausa-Fulani women of northern 
Nigeria offer their services as magicians and healers 
in Mecca. They constitute Dori (spirit possession) 
specialists, bori being officially considered a non- 
Islamic cult and therefore forbidden for Muslims. 
However, the strict and structured forms of Islam 
exist side by side with more popular and informal 
expressions, performed mainly by West African 
women in the big Islamic pilgrimage sites inside and 
outside Africa. The international pilgrims are uni- 
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fied in their Islamic belief but they also contribute 
to the maintenance and extension of multicultural 
approaches to religious practice. 

Sub-Saharan Africans in general — men and 
women alike — often adopt a role of poor and mis- 
erable pilgrim-beggars in Mecca, situating them- 
selves at strategic points with their hands extended 
toward the Arab pilgrims. They may receive thick 
envelopes with money from anonymous Arab 
donors. Women pilgrims in particular appear to be 
successful beggars. 


MuRID WOMEN AND PILGRIMAGE IN 

SENEGAL 

In Senegal, most Muslims are members of differ- 
ent Sufi orders or “paths” (Arabic tariqa). In other 
West African countries one also finds Sufi orders, 
such as the Tijaniyya and Qadiriyya. But in Senegal 
they flourish more than in other parts of Islamic 
West Africa and one rapidly expanding tariqa is the 
Muridiyya, or Muridism. Travel is a core issue in 
Muridism. Ever since Shaykh Amadou Bamba, the 
founder of Muridism, was expelled from Senegal 
by the French during the colonial period, coerced 
travel has been a popular theme in Murid cosmol- 
ogy. The annual pilgrimage to Touba, the pilgrim- 
age center of the founder of Muridism, is done in 
remembrance of this event. Murid migrants to dis- 
tant countries often draw parallels between their 
situation and the expulsion of “Serigne Touba” 
(Shaykh Amadou Bamba), when they leave their 
country to find work abroad to be able to provide 
for their families. 

Mame Diarro Bousso, the mother of the founder 
of Muridism, is buried in Porokhane in Senegal. 
Going to Porokhane is not associated with expul- 
sion in any form, but travel is still an important 
element of pilgrimage. Especially for women, long 
journeys are difficult to make for ideological as well 
as practical reasons, reflecting women’s concern 
about traveling in a respectful and moral way even 
as successful women traders in a comparatively tol- 
erant and gender relaxed society. The pilgrimage to 
Porokhane and the encounter with Mame Diarra 
Bousso in dreams, visions, talks, and songs keep 
this religious tradition alive today more strongly 
than ever. 

In Porokhane the female pilgrims start with a 
visit to Mame Diarra’s tomb, where they kneel and 
ask Mame Diarra for help and support. They then 
visit the mosque to pray and make a tour around 
the pilgrimage sites, performing the sacred walk 
among the holy places of Porokhane. 

The magal (Wolof, religious celebrations) at 
the two key Muridiyya pilgrim sites, Touba and 
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Porokhane, have different and gendered charac- 
ters. In Touba, hierarchy, segregation of the sexes, 
distance, and silent participation from the women’s 
side are the dominating traits. In Porokhane, it is 
easy to be struck by the sensual and embodied rit- 
uals that are performed by the great majority of 
the people present. Men as well as women play- 
fully enact the rituals, imitating drying laundry on 
the branches of the trees and pounding millet like 
Mame Diarra and crawling in the sand, like her son 
as a child. Imitation is more than just play, since 
it provides the pilgrims — men and women alike — 
with blessing, the mystical and the healing power 
of the great Murid “saints.” The typically female 
household chores of Mame Diarra achieve a holy 
dimension. The male pilgrims, who smilingly carry 
out such tasks in Porokhane, would never dream 
of doing them at home. Here they carry them out 
with a sacred motive. The ambition is to be “like 
her.” And she, a model for men and women, is a 
woman. In this sense, Porokhane is unique among 
the Murid pilgrimage settings. 


FEMALE PARTICIPATION IN RELIGIOUS 

LIFE 

The annual pilgrimage to Porokhane makes 
women more visible in religious life than anywhere 
else in the Murids’ Senegal. Men and women stand 
in long queues — even if the queues are sex segre- 
gated — to enter Mame Diarra’s tomb. Both men 
and women visit the mosque for prayers. Men and 
women go together to the well, to the trees, to the 
place for the preparation of the millet, to the sandy 
spot where the pilgrims crawl around. Everywhere 
men and women mix, making the same physical 
and ritual movements. During the entire pilgrimage 
it is the mother image and Mame Diarra’s person- 
ality that are the center of everybody’s attention. 
The female pilgrims who participate in the magal 
in Porokhane in increasing numbers are convincing 
examples of Murid women’s active participation in 
religious life in Senegal. 
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Eva Evers ROSANDER 


Religious Practices: Preaching and Women Preachers 


Arab States (excepting North Africa and 
the Gulf) 


Women preachers have existed in Islam since 
its inception. Both Fatima, the daughter of the 
Prophet Muhammad, and ‘A’isha, one of his wives 
(reportedly his favorite) taught public lessons about 
Islam. ‘A’isha especially was and is acknowledged 
widely as an expert; she related 228 of the badiths 
in Bukhari’s collection, and other sources attribute 
over 2,000 hadiths to her (Ahmed 1992). Thus, 
from its earliest days, a precedent was set within the 
Muslim community for women to play an impor- 
tant role in conveying religious knowledge, not only 
within the family, but also in the public arena. 

During the medieval period, religious knowledge 
was orally transmitted, and women played a role 
in this process as students, scholars, and teachers. 
Usually of the ‘ulama (religious scholars) class of 
society, many women began their religious educa- 
tion through their families. They also had access 
to private lessons and informal instruction, by 
both male and female teachers. Some women were 
renowned for their knowledge of figh and hadith, 
and were licensed to teach others, both men and 
women, as wd‘izas (the feminine form of wd‘iz, 
preacher). Ahmed (1992) refers to a number of 
prominent women preachers of the era who were 
included in the Cairene al-Sakhawi’s biographical 
volume of learned women of his age, for example, 
‘Misha daughter of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Hadi. 

Egyptian Zaynab al-Ghazali (1917-2005) was 
one of the first Muslim women preachers of the 
modern era. She was self-educated and later also 
received training from scholars at al-Azhar. After 
resigning from the Egyptian Feminist Union, she 
affiliated with the Muslim Brotherhood and in 
1937 founded the Association of Muslim Women 
(Jami‘at al-sayyidat al-Muslimin). In addition to 
social welfare provision, the association was dedi- 
cated to women’s Islamic education and involved 
with training numerous female preachers in Egypt. 

In recent years, there has been an increase in 
both numbers and visibility of women preachers 
in many countries in the Middle East. This is related 
in part to the widespread rise in literacy rates among 
women, as well as to the emergence across the 
Muslim world, since the 1970s, of an educated and 
pious middle class. One aspect of this emergence 


is the phenomenon of women who are demanding 
rights within an Islamic framework, often using 
Islamic textual argumentation and Quranic inter- 
pretation in order to advocate for those rights. The 
increase in the visibility of women preachers can be 
understood as another aspect of this process. 

Another factor in the increase in numbers and 
visibility of women preachers in the Middle East 
is the growing popularity and influence of various 
Islamic movements, from the Muslim Brotherhood 
in Egypt and elsewhere, to Shii Islamic groups such 
as Hizballah in Lebanon. Such movements often 
prioritize religious education, and women of all 
social classes are playing a significant role in this 
education, again as teachers/preachers, scholars, 
and students. 

In some cases, the work of women preachers is 
regulated by the state, along with the regulation 
of religion more generally. For example, in Tur- 
key, over 400 women preachers work in state-run 
mosques, joining the women who monitor the 
“gender equity” of local mosques and women who 
serve as deputies to the imams of mosques. In Cairo, 
the renowned al-Azhar University began training 
women preachers in 1999, many of whom are then 
appointed as imams for women-only prayer meet- 
ings by the state ministry of religion. 

As well as officially sanctioned examples of 
women preaching in Muslim communities there is 
a general informal proliferation of women’s study 
and prayer groups, whether meeting in people’s 
homes, busayniyyas (Shri ritual gathering houses), 
or mosques, and whether organized by individuals 
or institutions. Some of the preachers and prayer 
leaders at these sessions are self-trained while oth- 
ers have taken classes at a local mosque or hawza 
(theological school), or attended state-run training 
seminars. 

For example, in Lebanon’s Shit community, many 
women attend classes at a hawza, and women can 
receive training to become mujtahids (interpreters) 
in their own right. Lebanese Shit women preach- 
ers may give lessons or sermons to other women, 
or may be specialized in “reading” (really, recit- 
ing) during ‘Ashira, the annual commemoration 
of the martyrdom of Imam Husayn, the grandson 
of the Prophet. ‘Ashtra gatherings include both a 
liturgical recounting of the martyrdom history and 
a lecture teaching lessons to be drawn from that 
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history, and in recent years many recitors (qdar?dt) 
have begun to emphasize the lecture aspects (Deeb 
2006). Additionally, women volunteers at many 
Lebanese Shit charitable associations devote their 
time to religious education as well as social welfare 
assistance. 

In Egypt, in addition to the state-appointed 
women preachers, there is a growing movement of 
women who are giving religious lessons in mosques 
for other women. Saba Mahmood (2004) has writ- 
ten extensively about this piety movement, and 
notes the variations in training, rhetorical style, 
pedagogical materials, and classes of these women 
preachers. This “mosque movement” has grown 
from the Muslim Brotherhood’s emphasis on da‘wa 
activity (literally, call) and the mosque as a space of 
religious learning, and women preachers are called 
da‘iyat. Also inspired by the Muslim Brotherhood, 
and by the example set by women like Zaynab 
al-Ghazali, a growing number of women’s orga- 
nizations in Jordan are combining social service 
provision with religious education and outreach. 

Syria is another country where numbers and vis- 
ibility of women preachers are on the rise. Here 
women religious scholars give lessons in informal 
private gatherings as well as in girls’ madrasas (reli- 
gious schools). In a context where Islamist activ- 
ity by men is met with intense political suspicion 
and scrutiny, women have been able to develop 
religious networks with relatively greater ease in 
single-sex environments. One group of women 
scholars, called the Qubaysiyya, after its founder, 
the preacher Munira al-Qubaysi, has taken the lead 
in establishing girls’ madrasas. 

Whether in informal or official settings, women 
with acknowledged levels of knowledge are actively 
teaching other women about religious matters, and 
leading prayers and presenting sermons, across the 
Muslim world. However, one of the key operative 
points here is that in the contemporary era, women 
are mainly teaching and leading other women in 
prayer. There remains major resistance to the 
notion of women leading prayer or giving sermons 
for mixed-sex congregations. For some, this is 
related to a belief that a woman’s voice will pro- 
voke sexual desire in men and thereby nullify their 
worship. This was evidenced, for example, by the 
uproar that followed Dr. Amina Wadud’s leading 
of a public mixed-sex prayer group in the United 
States in 2005. 
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Lara DEEB 


Central Asia 


Central Asian women preachers are spiritual 
masters and exemplars of Islamic piety. They serve 
as respected teachers and guides in the same way as 
Muslim scholars. They often surpass them in their 
understanding of the Qur’an, Islamic spirituality, 
and Sufi doctrine. Whether they are otnae (spiritual 
teachers), otincha (Quran reciters), founders of Sufi 
women’s sects, or individual mystics and ascetics, 
they embody a wisdom that cannot be concealed. 
Central Asian women preachers kept the spirit of 
Islam intact in society during the Soviet era. Some 
male ulema (scholars) would consult with women 
preachers on complex issues such as how the head 
of a Central Asian Muslim family should respond 
to the demand of the Soviets that girls and boys 
study together and dress for school in a way con- 
trary to Muslim custom. The female preacher Rabia 
persuaded the men to read the Qur'an in a broader 
context. She argued that the Quran allows for the 
progress of society and claims equality for girls and 
boys in acquiring knowledge, so that girls and boys 
should be allowed to learn together. As to the dress 
code, she argued that one may cover one’s body and 
face and still have bad thoughts. She suggested that 
the important thing is to be a true Muslim and pure 
in heart and thought. She was very influential, and 
revolutionized Central Asian society in terms of the 
role of women. 

Until recently, women preachers of Islam never 
attended the mosque. They taught Islam at home 
or in private buildings. With the relaxation of the 
rule in 1992-2000, women preachers in some parts 
of Central Asia organized and taught classes in the 
mosque and some even attended the sermon behind 
the parda (curtain). Women preachers vary in their 
teaching and their role in the community. 

In Central Asia, there are two broad categories 
of women preachers: regular otnae and otincha 
and Sufi preachers. Central Asia is rich in Sufi and 
mystical traditions, for example Naqshbandiyya, 
Suhravardiyya, Yasaviyya, and others. It is impor- 
tant that these traditions continued even during the 
Soviet era. Even though they were underground, 
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they still functioned. They began to function openly 
as society allowed breathing space for religion until 
the events of 11 September 2001. The Central Asian 
states then turned to the suppression of all Muslim 
scholars, including Muslim women preachers. Until 
recently, women preachers recited in Arabic, but it 
has become more widespread among Sufi preach- 
ers to use their native language. Women preach- 
ers, otnae and otincha, recite in Arabic but when 
it comes to explaining the meaning of a sura they 
use native languages. Some of them tried to read 
the Qur'an in translation, but this practice did not 
work very well. 

An otnae is more than a spiritual teacher who 
shows young students how to pray and perform 
ablutions. She is a key person in propagating the 
word of God and his Prophet Muhammad. Famous 
otnae in Central Asia were Nodira otnae, Zainab 
otnae, Araphat otnae, Munis otnae, and others. 
They spoke of the Qur'an in ordinary conversations 
and in meetings in peoples’ homes during Muslim 
celebrations. When a modern oftnae explains the 
meaning of a sura, people say she is like an otnae of 
the past, such as Zainab otnae. The major duty 
of an otincha is to recite the Qur'an to gatherings 
of women. Reciting the Qur’an is very important 
in the family and society. An otincha with good 
diction will become popular and be invited to par- 
ties, especially during Ramadan and the Night of 
Power and Excellence, and to celebrations of major 
Islamic holidays such as the feasts at the end of 
Ramadan and the Qurban haiti (id). Otnae and 
other women discover that the otincha shows a 
great deal of knowledge in explaining Quranic 
suras and hadith narratives. At the celebration of 
a birth of a baby, otnae and otincha come to recite 
the Quran and du'‘@ for the newborn. And if a baby 
is born and no man is present, the otnae perform 
adhan — the prayer call and naming of the baby. 
When a family member dies, several otnae sit and 
recite the Qur'an, and give advice from the hadith 
and the swnna. Sometimes preachers are invited to 
express support to really sick women and lift their 
spirits. Especially when a woman loses a baby, the 
preachers will comfort her and tell stories from 
hadith and sunna. 

Sufi women preachers come to preach when they 
are called, as part of the study of the Qur’an or in 
response to family tragedy — the death of babies 
or husbands, fire, drought, war, and sickness. Such 
preachers usually devote their time to spiritual 
growth. They perform the zikr magic dance typi- 
cally with songs they compose themselves; the dance 
is a way to embrace God’s beauty and strive to unite 
with God. They travel a great deal on foot either 
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alone or in groups of two or three, and usually live 
alone on the outskirts of villages and cities. One 
Sufi woman preacher, Mushuk ona (literally Cat 
Mother), lived in the hills of the Aflia at a place near 
Osh (Kyrgyzstan) and had 400 cats and 50 women 
murids (followers) who helped her. Apparently she 
had a call when young that she would have cats and 
give them the names of saints; if she asked them to 
help a woman, they would pronounce a sura and 
recite a du@ thanksgiving to God. Many women 
went to see her and her murids to ask for help, and 
reportedly her cats did astonishing things for them. 
Another dervish woman, Hamra buvi, lost her five 
children and was visited by the Sufi Naqshband in 
a vision. He told her things would be fine in the 
future. She had several visions before her death. 
Hamra buvi was a very pious woman. After she 
became a follower of Naqshband, many women 
wanted to become her murid and preach. Until the 
end of her life, she was a strong voice among Mus- 
lim women. 

Women preachers do at times slip into magic and 
superstition, and sometimes have withdrawn from 
the world. Today, women Sufi preachers of Cen- 
tral Asia have become members of the Sufi Women 
Organization. Sufi women’s zikr was aired by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation from Kokand, 
showing the originality of Central Asian Sufi 
preachers. 
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OIDINPOSHA IMAMKHODJAEVA 


Egypt 


According to the primary and secondary sources, 
though outnumbered by men, women have served as 
preachers throughout Egyptian history. Since most 
historians have been male and their primary focus 
has been on recording men’s activities and achieve- 
ments, the actual number of women who served 
as preachers probably exceeded those recorded. 
In fact, existing documentation even on women 
who are known to have been prominent preachers, 
such as the Sufi woman scholar, poet, and jurist 
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of Syrian origin ‘Aisha bint Yusuf al-Ba‘uniyya 
(d. 1516), who wrote poetry, authored several 
books on Sufism and taught in Cairo in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, is limited 
(Roded 1994). The scattered details reveal that the 
nature of roles and messages of Egyptian women 
preachers have varied over time, as have the set- 
tings in which they preached and their audiences. 

Some sources indicate that women in the period 
of Mamluk rule in Egypt (1250-1517) served as 
preachers in several contexts. Women very rarely 
taught in the male learning circles in the mosques 
of Cairo and only a few women, in particular those 
of high standing and training, served as hired pop- 
ular preachers inside and outside these mosques. 
However, some older women, who had achieved 
fame as the oldest surviving students of famous 
deceased male scholars, were welcome as hadith 
reciters in men’s mosque circles. More common 
were women with varying levels of religious edu- 
cational training who preached to the crowds gath- 
ered at celebrations of the Prophet’s birthday and 
annual pilgrimage festivals of local holy figures at 
their sanctuaries. Cemeteries outside the city walls 
beyond the control of the religious and political 
authorities were also common venues for these 
popular women preachers. 

Furthermore, prominent women of this period 
administered ribdts, or Sufi lodges, for widows, 
divorcees, and elderly women; they also preached 
to these women on the legal precepts of worship 
and practical procedures of daily life. They focused 
in particular on guidelines related to women’s con- 
cerns such as menstruation and modesty, preparing 
them in some cases for remarriage. Some of these 
facilities were built within large Sufi complexes and 
these women preachers possibly led the women in 
ritual as well. Sometimes such sessions were held 
in the homes of prominent scholars by their female 
relatives. The parameters of their leadership, the 
content of their messages, and the size of their cir- 
cles of followers are unknown, due to the dearth of 
details in the historical records. Nonetheless, each 
woman preacher contributed in her own immediate 
environment to broader ongoing efforts by male- 
dominated institutions to ensure that the common 
people received instruction in Islamic history, lore, 
doctrine, and practice (Berkey 1992, 2001). 

While there were certainly women preachers 
between the sixteenth and twentieth centuries, the 
next example of an Egyptian woman preacher to 
be documented in secondary sources is Zaynab al- 
Ghazali (1917-2005). Her brief membership as a 
16-year-old in the Egyptian Feminist Union taught 
her to view her environment critically. Rejecting 
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the union’s perspective on religion, she withdrew, 
choosing to improve women’s lives in a different 
way. She established the Muslim Women’s Asso- 
ciation in 1937, initially to provide charitable ser- 
vices to women and children. Influenced by the 
methodologies of two contemporary ideologically 
opposing movements, the feminist one of women 
preaching or publicly addressing other women and 
the Islamic revivalist one of instructing the gen- 
eral population about correct Islamic doctrine and 
practice, she altered the goals of the association. 
She preached to local women about the impor- 
tance of living according to the Quran and hadith 
and their right and responsibility to consult these 
sources themselves; and she trained the associa- 
tion’s members in the art of preaching to assist her 
in her mission. Her preaching inspired women from 
a variety of backgrounds, in particular less well- 
off families, to join the association. Many of them 
became extremely devoted followers. Initially, she 
had referred to the members as missionaries, but 
later changed their title to preachers. Following 
in her footsteps, they preached to other women in 
their homes and mosques. 

Zaynab was such a successful and influential 
leader that her actions were closely monitored by 
the Nasser regime. She was eventually arrested 
and imprisoned for six years. In prison, she wrote 
Qur'an and hadith commentaries, which were even- 
tually published. Other publications include col- 
lections of correspondence with men and women 
throughout the Arab world who consulted her for 
practical advice. In her sermons, speeches, and per- 
sonal advice, she emphasized the Islamic values of 
equality of men and women in religious practice 
and in access to religious knowledge, while simulta- 
neously promoting women’s mastery of their roles 
as wives and mothers (Mahmood 2005). 

Reviving Zaynab al-Ghazali’s legacy and con- 
necting with broader ongoing Islamic revivalist 
tendencies, individual women have increasingly 
undertaken to preach to other women in mosques 
throughout Cairo since the early 1990s. Like the 
women who gathered to listen to them, these women 
preachers vary widely in terms of their socioeco- 
nomic and educational backgrounds. Like women 
preachers of the past, they teach their listeners to 
strictly apply Islamic belief, practice, and values in 
their daily lives. They emphasize veiling, modesty, 
and obedience to male relatives, practices that can 
be viewed as oppressive and restrictive of women’s 
mobility and spheres of influence. On the other 
hand, they encourage women to seek knowledge 
and to make their own conscious choices. In fact, 
embodying this discourse can prove liberating as it 
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teaches women to make demands of their husbands 
and forces them to change their behavior, increas- 
ing their husbands’ respect for them and improving 
their marital relationships. Poor and unemployed 
women attend sermons in the neighborhood 
mosque, whereas working women sometimes cross 
town to attend sermons given by preachers with 
more religious training and a reputation for their 
expertise and teaching skills. Concerned about 
their growing popularity and the content and con- 
sequences of these preaching sessions, the Egyptian 
government has begun to monitor women preach- 
ers. Today they are required them to obtain official 
certification to preach by undergoing a two-year 
training program (Mahmood 2005). 
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MaArGARET RAUSCH 


Iran 


In Iran, as in other Muslim countries, women are 
largely excluded from the formal clerical hierarchy. 
Though most Shii clerics agree that women can 
reach the rank of a mujtahid, a religious author- 
ity able to decide on religious matters, they cannot 
act as a “source of emulation” (marja‘ al-taqlid) 
for other believers. Women preachers also do not 
preach in front of men. Yet female preachers exer- 
cise great influence among their female follow- 
ers. They lead rituals held by women at home, in 
a shrine, a mosque, or another religious building, 
which include sermons, Qur’an reading, invoca- 
tions (du‘a’), and recitations. Learned preachers 
also give religious lessons on a daily or weekly basis 
at homes or at religious seminaries and schools. 
The basis of their knowledge and prestige differs. 
Some have obtained their education informally 
from a religiously learned relative at home or as a 
disciple of another male or female religious author- 
ity. In the last decades an increasing number of 
women have studied at a religious seminary or 
school or at the theological faculty of a university. 
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Women who are able to deliver sermons and give 
an interpretation of the Quran (tafsir-i Quran) 
in general have a higher status than religious can- 
tors (maddad) who only recite verses from the 
Qur'an, religious elegies, dirges, poems and make 
invocations (du‘a’). Learned preachers are judged 
by their knowledge, their ability to give a topical 
interpretation of the Quran, and their pious life- 
style. A maddad should first of all have a beautiful 
voice. Both preachers and cantors should be able 
to touch their audience emotionally. Being a sey- 
yida, a descendant of the Prophet and the Imams, 
further increases the prestige of a religious leader. 
Women whose help is regarded as effective in the 
fulfilment of vows and who are associated with 
miracles can also become influential ritual experts. 

Women preachers frequently describe their mis- 
sion in guiding other women to live a life in accor- 
dance with Islamic principles and so contribute to 
the building of a healthy society. Some emphasize 
that the discrimination against women has its roots 
not in Islam but in traditions and a misinterpreta- 
tion of the religious sources; knowing Islam helps 
women to know and defend their rights. Many 
women religious leaders are widowed, divorced, or 
single and their profession offers them the possibil- 
ity of earning money in a respectable way. 

The rank of a female preacher depends on the 
number of her followers and participants at her rit- 
uals. A notable preacher disposes of great esteem, 
authority, an extensive network, income, and 
mobility. She mainly influences the religious con- 
victions of her followers and their choice of a marja‘ 
al-taqlid. Women and sometimes also men contact 
her for advice and support concerning spiritual, 
moral, and practical problems. Women often visit 
the classes and rituals of different preachers before 
they decide to follow one. The political position of 
the preacher plays a crucial role here. Some are loyal 
to the Iranian government while others are quietist 
or take a clear oppositional stance. Followers of the 
same preacher often form a close friendship. Most 
female religious leaders also engage in charitable 
work and collect money during their gatherings to 
help the needy. 

In former times, in the absence of formal train- 
ing for women, most religious scholars were female 
relatives of male clerics. Women cantors often 
instructed their daughters. Since the Islamic Revo- 
lution of 1978/9, with increasing literacy and the 
propagation of religious learning, the number of 
female graduates of religious seminaries for women 
has grown tremendously. Concurrently the number 
of religious rituals and gatherings has increased and 
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women have more and more begun to challenge the 
male monopoly over the interpretation of religious 
sources. 
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SABINE KALINOCK 


North Africa 


Historically, formal Islamic education was 
reserved for the elite men. These men often took 
responsibility for training their female relatives, 
who were assigned the task of preaching to women 
of less fortunate backgrounds. Illiteracy did not 
preclude religious training, which often entailed 
listening to sermons and learning didactic poetic 
texts by heart. Moreover, non-elite men were as 
likely as women to be illiterate. While both male 
and female children attended Quran recitation 
schools for at least a couple of years, no efforts were 
made to teach literacy. Women of all backgrounds 
were encouraged to learn central religious sources 
and didactic poetry based on them by heart as these 
texts could be transmitted by them to their chil- 
dren, male and female. 

Such was the case of the famous Libyan Sufi leader 
al-Sanisi, who was raised by his aunt, renowned 
for preaching to local women (Knut 1995). Con- 
sequently, he incorporated women as ritual leaders 
and preachers into the activities of the Sufi order he 
later founded. The main sources on these women’s 
participation viewed women’s inclusion critically 
and therefore provided few details. There is no 
scholarship focusing specifically on Sufi or non-Sufi 
Libyan women preachers in any period. 

The existing scholarship on women’s religious 
participation in Tunisia and Algeria reveals that 
women’s membership in Sufi orders was often 
very high in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and that some of these women had lead- 
ership roles. In several cases, this leadership role 
took the form of administering one of the order’s 
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zawiyas. In some cases, this administrative func- 
tion entailed taking responsibility for the education 
and well being of the members, including direct 
personal involvement in preaching and initiating 
new female and even male members. A prominent 
Algerian example is Lalla Zainab (d. 1904), who 
fought a fierce legal battle against her male cousin 
in the French colonial courts to retain her position 
as head of her father’s zdwiya in al-Hamil after his 
death. It was more common, however, for women 
to serve as muqaddamat, or leaders of the wom- 
en’s group within a zdwiya, whose primary tasks 
included initiating new women members and lead- 
ing the women’s dhikr. They were also responsible 
for preaching to the women’s group and authoriz- 
ing new muqaddamat (Clancy-Smith 1992, 1994). 
Women still have prominent leadership roles in 
the Isawi Sufi order in Algeria as well as in France 
(Andezian 2001) and serve as leaders of spirit pos- 
session ceremonies and other women’s dhikr-like 
rituals not connected to Sufi orders in Tunisia and 
Algeria (Ferchiou 1991, Jansen 1987). 

In Morocco, historical sources record exam- 
ples of women who preached to other women in 
their own zdwiyas. Two documented examples 
are Zuhra bint ‘Abd Allah bin Masud al-Kush 
(d. 1020) who, trained by her father, preached to 
women and led them in ritual in her own zdwiya in 
Marrakesh (Rausch 2006) and Amina bint Khajji, 
a trained legal scholar, who taught women Islamic 
and Sufi dogma and practice in her own zdwiya in 
Shafshawan (Cornell 1998). Although the location 
of women’s preaching activities is not always men- 
tioned in the sources, it was and is more common 
for them to take place within men’s zdwiyas in sep- 
arate spaces or at alternative times, in sanctuaries 
to local holy figures, or in private homes. 

In the Souss region of southwestern Morocco, as 
elsewhere in the Muslim world, Sufi scholars initi- 
ated a campaign in the sixteenth century to educate 
the general population. The initiators, and later 
male scholars who participated in it, composed 
three types of didactic poetry in Tashilhit Berber 
on Islamic and Sufi doctrine and practice. Poems of 
the first type served as training materials for men 
and women preachers. Poems of the second type 
were preaching texts to be memorized and recited 
by the preachers to their audiences. Those of the 
third type were to be memorized by the audiences. 
Some of these poems were written specifically for 
women. It was the women in scholarly families who 
were trained for this task. Most often they preached 
in their own homes or the mosque in their village. 
Sometimes they traveled to outlying villages to 
train women who then served as preachers in these 
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villages and sometimes women came from the sur- 
rounding area for training. According to historical 
sources, some of these women also preached before 
male and female audiences, while others preached 
to male family members (Rausch 2006). 

These preaching practices are in recession 
today. Nonetheless, Ishelhin women still hold 
daily or weekly ritual gatherings, reminiscent of, 
but different from, the original preaching sessions. 
Usually headed by a ritual leader of varied religious 
educational training, these gatherings consist pri- 
marily of chanting the centuries-old didactic poetic 
texts. The ritual leader often gives a sermon on per- 
tinent daily life issues resulting from ongoing soci- 
etal transformations. The lack of formal initiation, 
official membership, or religious obligation means 
that the participants’ attendance depends on the 
atmosphere of the gathering and personality of the 
leader. This is particularly the case in towns like 
Tiznit where they are held in three locations, and 
other religious ritual and educational options are 
held at the same time. 

In Tiznit, one of these options is the bi-weekly 
dhikr of the women’s circle of the local branch of 
the Budshishiyya-Qadiriyya Sufi order. While the 
dhikr itself is in Arabic, the sermons on hadith and 
figh given by one of the younger literate members 
are in Tashilhit. In addition, at the end of the dhikr, 
the group chants one of the age-old Tashilhit didac- 
tic poems mentioned earlier. 

Furthermore, the government is exerting efforts 
to bring religious education to local women. 
Besides sponsoring literacy classes and providing 
the instructional materials, which include Quran 
and hadith texts for reading practice, the state now 
permits women to receive degrees from institu- 
tions of higher education in the Islamic sciences. 
A recent female graduate of the Islamic sciences 
department at Agadir’s Ibn Zuhr University has 
begun preaching weekly on the Prophet’s life in the 
separate women’s gallery of two mosques in Tiznit 
in Tashilhit to local illiterate women who appre- 
ciate the sermons and admire the young woman’s 
knowledge. 
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MarGaret RAusCcH 


South Africa 


Saartjie van de Kaap (1775-1847) provides an 
early and important example of a woman religious 
leader in South Africa. She is best remembered 
for giving the first wagf (religious endowment) in 
South Africa, a 1794 bequest of property for a mas- 
jid in Cape Town. Yet Saartjie van de Kaap was 
remarkable for other reasons: she was born to slave 
parents who prospered after gaining their freedom, 
she could read and write, she owned property, she 
was married to an imam and raised seven children, 
and she was active in the political and religious 
affairs of the Cape Colony’s early Muslim commu- 
nity (Munshi 2006). Unfortunately, no information 
about other female contributions as teachers, schol- 
ars, or reciters appears in the historical record over 
the next one hundred years. 

Women’s religious leadership in the South Afri- 
can Muslim community came to the fore during 
the apartheid era (1948-94) and continues in the 
democratic period since 1994. Women made an 
indelible mark on religious education; a fair num- 
ber who gained their religious knowledge from 
local shaykhs and mawlanas (both terms refer to 
learned religious leaders) conducted religious edu- 
cational classes in their homes while others taught 
at communal madrasas. It is an undeniable fact 
that women teachers formed the backbone of the 
Muslim educational institutions and, by the turn of 
the twenty-first century, a few took charge of these 
institutions. The khaliphas/apas — as they were 
called - gradually replaced the male teachers and 
some developed and designed madrasa syllabi and 
texts. Mymoena Galant, a Durban-born housewife, 
became especially well known as a madrasa educa- 
tor and a madrasa teacher-trainer in Cape Town. 

Since the madrasa offered subjects such as the art 
of recitation, these teachers not only performed well 
in teaching content subjects but also in imparting 
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Quranic literacy skills. Their methods successfully 
replaced the traditional teaching methods. Since 
the skill of memorization remained an integral part 
of the syllabi in these madrasas, Muslim girls were 
gradually inducted into the art of Quranic recita- 
tion. Their exposure to the reciting principles of 
tajwid (proper pronunciation) and tartil (rhythmic 
and measured delivery) spurred them on to memo- 
rize the entire Quran, a practice that had not pre- 
viously been widespread among Muslim women. 
With the emergence of special Muslim schools 
for girls such as Madrasat us-Salihat in different 
parts of South Africa from the 1980s onwards, a 
greater interest developed in not only reciting but 
also learning about the Quran. This gave rise to 
a coterie of girls who desired to recite, memorize, 
and learn the sacred text. They were, however, pre- 
ceded by women such as Fatima Geyer bint Abdul 
Malik Hamza and Maduniyah Ahmad from Bos- 
mont, Johannesburg. In Cape Town, Rabi’ah Sayed 
is among the younger generation of reciters who 
excels in the art after having gone for special train- 
ing to Egypt and Indonesia. She stands out as an 
excellent reciter and someone who has encouraged 
others — primarily through her CDs — to also pursue 
the art and engage in Islamic studies and related 
sciences in the Muslim heartlands. She was influen- 
tial in the promotion of women’s gir@a (recitation) 
competitions such as the one held by Cape Town’s 
Lentegeur Islamic Society during 2004/5. 

In Durban, Rayhana Omar-Muhammad, a Chan- 
nel Islam International radio presenter and bdfiza, 
was responsible for laying the foundations of the 
Darul Quran Academy to promote the learning of 
the Quran among young women. Individuals such 
as Omar-Muhammad benefited from the Middle 
Eastern scholarships that became available in the 
19908; they belong to a small group of women who 
studied in countries such as Sudan, Egypt, Jordan, 
and Saudi Arabia where they received certificates, 
diplomas, and degrees. Cape Town’s Shaykhah 
Mymoena is the first South African woman gradu- 
ate from Al-Azhar University in Cairo, the center of 
Islamic learning built in the tenth century C.E. 

These women who studied abroad were joined 
by others who undertook Islamic studies at South 
African universities, and from this group emerged a 
handful that went on to complete their postgradu- 
ate studies and enter academia. Two scholars who 
have become well known for their studies are Najma 
Moosa, who teaches Muslim Personal Law at the 
University of the Western Cape and who wrote 
Unveiling the Mind: A Herstory of the Historical 
Evolution of the Legal Position of Women in Islam 
(2004), and Sa’diyya Shaikh, who is a lecturer in 
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religious studies at the University of Cape Town, 
and who has written articles on Muslim feminism, 
such as “Transforming Feminisms: Islam, Women 
and Gender Justice” (2003). She is regarded as one 
of the foremost young progressive Muslim female 
scholars in (and outside) South Africa. 

Women have also increased their participation in 
both the local and the international socioreligious 
and cultural arenas, joining missionary groups such 
as the Tablighi Jamaat as well as taking leadership 
roles in several Sufi orders. Some have played an 
active part in promoting Sufi religious practices 
by forming women’s dhikr groups, which are also 
known in some parts of South Africa as “gajat 
circles.” Quite a few women’s circles have been 
established over the years drawing sizeable num- 
bers of women who were interested in cultivating 
their spirituality. Since strong contacts have been 
made with Malaysians and Indonesians since South 
Africa’s re-entry into the world community, wom- 
en’s circles have traveled to these nations to par- 
ticipate in specially organized religious and cultural 
activities. In addition, the leaders of these circles are 
themselves regarded as charismatic personalities. 
For example, Galiema Ajouhaar is one of the Cape’s 
leading imams and has not only led her group, 
numbering more than 100 members, in dhikrs but 
also regularly delivers spiritually charged speeches 
and recitations that may be heard on local Muslim 
community radio stations. Yet despite the promi- 
nent role that she and other women in her position 
played in South African religious circles, they have 
never had the chance to deliver Friday pre-khutba 
(sermon) talks to a mosque congregation. 

This tradition, however, was challenged by 
American Muslim feminist Amina Wadud amidst 
widespread condemnation and protests from the 
conservative theological organizations such as Cape 
Town’s Muslim Judicial Council and the Jamiat 
ul-Ulama of Johannesburg. In Cape Town, the 
Claremont Main Road Mosque’s board extended 
Wadud an invitation to deliver the pre-khutba lec- 
ture on 12 August 1994, an invitation that was to 
radically change the way Muslim women viewed 
and understood their position not only in the Cape 
but also in other parts of South Africa. Since Amina 
Wadud embraced this opportunity with open arms, 
she effectively demonstrated that certain traditional 
teachings and practices — as comprehended and 
interpreted within the house of Islam - may not only 
be challenged but also changed. The event ignited 
interesting and important public debates regard- 
ing the limits of sacred space to be occupied by 
women and stimulated an ongoing “gender jihad” 
(to use Wadud’s phrase) in the area of Muslim per- 
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sonal law; these efforts were further buttressed by 
national constitutional changes that demanded the 
emancipation and the granting of women’s rights 
in the new South African democracy. This histori- 
cal religious event has subsequently inspired some 
women to continue with this innovative practice, 
albeit as one that has been observed at irregular 
intervals at Cape Town’s Claremont Main Road 
Mosque and the 23rd Street Mosque in Fordsburg, 
Johannesburg. Lectures and preaching by women 
imams had been previously confined to women’s 
gatherings outside the mosque as well as to particu- 
lar occasions such as the mildd (the Prophet’s birth- 
day celebrations). Another recent innovation was 
the first marriage ceremony conducted in South 
Africa by a female imam, Rayhana Ismail, who 
officiated at the 25 June 2005 marriage of Na’eem 
Jeenah and Melissa Hoole, in Johannesburg. 

Muslim women’s religious leadership has con- 
tinued to expand during the post-1994 democratic 
era, especially by making inroads into broadcast and 
print media where they have made substantial contri- 
butions to the community’s religious life. A-OQalam 
(established 1970) and Muslim Views (established 
1986) have brought female journalists on board to 
cover social, religious, and political issues, including 
Shamima Shaikh and Akeela Gabie-Dawood. South 
African women have also established magazines with 
the express purpose of educating Muslim women 
about their roles and rights in Islam, both inside and 
outside the home. These include Al-Warda in Cape 
Town, founded by Fatima Khan; An-Nisaa in Dur- 
ban, started by Fatima Asmal; and Muslim Woman 
in Johannesburg, founded by Khadeja Puchee. Fur- 
ther support of their teaching efforts has been given 
by local Muslim radio stations such as Radio Islam, 
Al-Ansaar, and the Voice of the Cape, all established 
in the late 1990s. 
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MUHAMMED HARON 


South Asia 


Much of the scholarship on women’s lives and 
roles in South Asian cultures has been devoted 
to how women perform a variety of sociopoliti- 
cal activities despite their religious contexts. Only 
lately have scholars begun to pay serious attention 
to women’s religious lives, narratives, and motiva- 
tions, and their diverse efforts to inhabit, in pious 
and sociopolitically meaningful ways, authoritative 
spaces in public religious spheres. 


SHIT WOMEN 

ShiI women participate in majalis, rituals that 
commemorate the martyrdom of Imam Husayn 
(the son of ‘Ali and grandson of the Prophet 
Muhammad), his family, and followers at the 
Battle of Karbala in the Muslim lunar month of 
Muharram 61 H./680 C.E. Majalis are especially 
widespread and conducted with particular inten- 
sity during this month that many Shi‘is devote 
to mourning Husayn’s martyrdom. Majdlis for 
women are hosted, organized, conducted, and 
attended entirely by women. They occur in familial 
shrine rooms and courtyards or in public halls built 
exclusively for women. On these occasions, women 
often sing marsiyya (devotional or commemorative 
verses) and deliver sermons and rawzas (recita- 
tions about Husayn and his family). Small teams of 
young women vie to lead nawha (mourning chants), 
during which they beat their chests in rhythm or, 
in some cases, practice self-flagellation (Hegland 
1998). Tabarruk (blessed offering, usually food) is 
distributed by the host (Howarth 2005). 
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Like their Sunni counterparts, Shi women were 
not until recently given formal religious train- 
ing and could not become credentialed scholars. 
Today, some build up regional reputations as 
preachers, hosts, hymn singers, or chanters. Espe- 
cially in communities where purdah (the practice 
of female modesty and seclusion) is strict, majdlis 
enable women to travel, consolidate extrafamilial 
friendships, and pursue status, competence, and 
recognition through pious means (Hegland 1998, 
Howarth 2005). 

In Pakistan, majalis — and with them the demand 
for women preachers and other performers — have 
increased significantly since the early 1990s, in tan- 
dem with Shri ethnic unification around the trans- 
national ShiI awareness catalyzed by the Iranian 
revolution and grievances against Sunni govern- 
ments. Wealthy women host lavish majdlis in pri- 
vate structures built for such occasions, but women 
of any class can and do attend (Hegland 1998). 

The state of women’s religious education is also 
changing in Pakistan (Abou Zahab 2005). Women’s 
madrasas are proliferating and since the mid 1980s 
increasing numbers of women have traveled to Iran 
to study in the Shit madrasas of Qom. These train 
women muballighas (missionaries) and zakiras (rit- 
ual and majalis experts) who learn to preach partly 
from videocassettes of famous preachers. A gen- 
eration of women scholar-preachers is thus being 
crafted that differs from traditional lay preach- 
ers, who often learnt their trade from their moth- 
ers (Howarth 2005). These “modern” preachers 
are taught to base their sermons on research and 
to denounce “deviant ideas” propagated by tradi- 
tional women preachers. 

Shii women in South India practice ‘amal, a rit- 
ual that calls upon certain members of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s family to bring the supplicant’s 
troubles before God (D’Souza 2004). ‘Amal is tra- 
ditionally conducted at homes and private shrines 
by knowledgeable older women, but today is often 
held at public shrines under the supervision of 
female religious professionals. These experts often 
have some education but limited economic means, 
and ‘amal isa religiously and morally rewarding way 
for them to earn small amounts of money (D’Souza 
2004). 


SUNNI WOMEN 

Not only have South Asian Sunni women tradi- 
tionally had little access to public religious knowl- 
edge or space, but until recent decades they have 
rarely hosted private religious gatherings. Key to 
recent transformation have been growing Islamic 
revivalist movements such as Tablighi Jamaat (a 
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transnational movement of spiritual renewal origi- 
nating in the 1920s in North India; “Tabligh” for 
short) and the political party Jamaat-i Islami 
(“Jamaat” for short), founded by Abul Ala Mawdudi 
(1903-79) in the late 1930s in colonial India. 
There is also a growing number of independent 
women preachers, some of whom grew up with 
older family members, neighbors, and family 
friends as religious role models. Others, especially 
elite women, meet Muslim missionaries, often the 
wives of Muslim diplomats, and take up missionary 
work in turn. 

Most Sunni women preachers are lay preachers, 
but this will probably change as women’s madra- 
sas increase. In Bangladesh alone, roughly 70,000 
girls and women were enrolled in madrasas in 2000 
(Hannan 2005). Some of these madrasa graduates 
go on to teach at women’s madrasas, thus expand- 
ing women’s conventional roles as religious edu- 
cators in their own homes as mothers and in the 
homes of others as long-term female tutor retain- 
ees or ustanis, as Gail Minault (1998) has shown 
for colonial India. Unlike male madrasa gradu- 
ates, however, current female graduates cannot be 
prayer leaders at mosques or conduct public rituals 
such as prayers, funeral and marital rites, or the 
like. Yet some preach among women in their fami- 
lies and neighborhoods, and Tabligh activists even 
travel to do so, though they must be accompanied 
by near male relatives. In this way, some women 
with little money or education can become religious 
leaders, partly usurping a role traditionally occu- 
pied by men. In addition to furthering aspirations 
to piety, which is the primary objective of many 
women preachers both within and outside Tabligh, 
it has been noted for Tabligh preachers that activ- 
ism provides relief from housework and enables 
traveling and socializing (Metcalf 1998, Sikand 
2001). This may be transposed to the world of 
Jamaat-i Islami women. 


JAMAAT-I ISLAMI 

Activist women affiliated with the Islamist party 
Jamaat-i Islami also spend time outside the home, 
forge extrafamilial relationships, and acquire intel- 
lectual religious skills. Moreover, they can travel 
together (locally) without male company and 
undergo more rigorous training in organizational 
conduct and leadership than do Tabligh women. 
Jamaat women and affiliated students oppose what 
they perceive as Indian and Western cultural-politi- 
cal hegemony and secularist Bengali nationalism 
in the name of an ideal Islamized polity. Female 
student affiliates of Jamaat recruit fellow students 
and train them in self-discipline, moral values, 
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and religious knowledge through a variety of text- 
centered knowledge practices that are construed 
as “scientific.” Each member records her daily 
activities in a “report book” that is evaluated by a 
supervisor monthly and must attend regular meet- 
ings. These are structured around scripture, lec- 
tures on religious principles, and Islamist-authored 
texts. Jamaat members and affiliates largely hail 
from the middle and lower middle classes (Huq 
2006). 

Adult Jamaat women, as opposed to student 
members, preach among urban women as well as 
rural women who are either unschooled or have 
finished with school. Jamaat activists, often based 
in urban areas, increasingly travel to rural areas 
to disseminate Islamist teachings among the rural 
poor (Shehabuddin 1999). Islamist students preach 
largely among urban student women. Further, 
while Jamaat women participate in electoral activi- 
ties, most student affiliates do not. 


WITNESS 

In Bangladesh, the nascent women’s Islamic 
organization Witness, oriented around educational 
activities, exemplifies emergent gender-conscious 
liberal Islamism. Witness cultivates an upper 
middle-class image, both to include and attract 
women with certain skills, connections, and lib- 
eral cultural sensibilities as well as to create a sense 
of empowerment in members, a sense of being 
privileged and of being more competent than both 
conservative Islamists lacking sophistication in 
Islamic approach and Westernized women lacking 
Islamic knowledge. Witness activists disseminate 
Islamic knowledge through contributions to local 
newspapers and international magazines, organi- 
zation of and participation in panels, symposiums, 
and conferences, and increasingly via the Internet. 


ALt-HupDa 

In Pakistan, the group led by female religious 
leader Dr. Farhat Hashmi, Al-Huda, boasts a far 
larger following than Witness. Al-Huda’s struc- 
ture is more formalized and its outreach projects 
are astutely tuned to contemporary marketplaces 
and media. Preachers such as Dr. Hashmi are very 
methodical, like Jamaat, but, like loosely organized 
Witness, are not explicitly partisan. Like Witness 
activists and the female student wing of Jamaat, 
preachers such as Hashmi primarily target edu- 
cated urban women. 

Hashmi urges women to study the Qur’an for 
themselves (in translation); Tabligh differs on this 
point, maintaining that the Quran can be studied 
and understood only by religious experts. Tab- 
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ligh therefore focuses on individual reform and 
on study of a few texts by traditional religious 
scholars (Ahmad 1991, Metcalf 1993). Hashmi, in 
contrast, departs from traditional religious schol- 
arship in calling for the reinterpretation of certain 
Quranic verses to effectively address new prob- 
lems in the light of fundamental Quranic teachings 
(Newsline 2001). 


INDEPENDENT WOMEN PREACHERS 

WITHOUT ANY ORGANIZATIONAL 

APPARATUS 

Until recently, preaching in large-group settings 
was a male prerogative in Bangladesh, where the 
majority of Muslims follow the Hanafi tradition, 
which discourages women from going to the mosque 
because of its public character. However, some 
Bangladeshi women preachers, mostly elderly, are 
now contesting, more in practice than in discourse, 
the locally dominant fatwa or religious legal opin- 
ion that women should not go to the mosque or 
lead women’s congregational prayers even in pri- 
vate spaces. 


CONCLUSION 

Many changes are underway in South Asia as 
women carve out authoritative spaces for them- 
selves in religious space (though without erecting 
formal challenges to male authority). Scholars such 
as Mary Elaine Hegland (1998) argue that integra- 
tion of women into the religio-political world may 
allow consolidation of new forms of male control, 
but one might also point to how many Jamaat- 
affiliated students, for instance, contest Islamist 
prescriptions in creative and non-confrontational 
ways even while striving to remake themselves into 
loyal Islamist subjects. 
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Maimuna Huq 


Sudan 


The position of Sudanese women religious schol- 
ars and preachers is a part of an old tradition in 
Islamic history where women played a unique role 
in the transmission and dissemination of Islamic 
knowledge. 

The Quran makes no distinction between men 
and women in this regard, and in a famous hadith 
the Prophet Muhammad advised his companions 
to “learn half of your religion from that woman,” 
in reference to his wife ‘A’isha, who transmitted 
“some 2,210 hadith” narratives to the “foremost 
early Muslim traditionists” (Ahmed 1992, 73). 
Sudanese written sources such as Kitab al-tabaqat 
by Muhammad al-Nar Ibn Dayf Allah briefly 
discussed some women preachers as prominent 
figures citing Fatima bint Jabir as one of the ear- 
liest women educators in Sudan (al-Nur Ibn Dayf 
Allah 1985, 46). Today, at least four categories of 
female preachers can be cited in Sudan: Indepen- 
dent, Islamist, Ansar al-Sunna, and Republican Sis- 
ters. While the latter are relatively new to Sudanese 
society, independent women preachers have deeper 
roots in Sudanese life. 

Historically, from the fifteenth century Suda- 
nese women were active participants in khalawi 
(sing. khalwa, religious seminary) as teachers of 
the Quran and Islamic education. Women’s kha- 
lawi specialized in female education in order to 
eliminate their religious illiteracy and to teach 
them elementary religious sciences. Women used to 
memorize the Quran and learned tartil (the art of 
recitation) and tajwid (perfection of recitation), in 
addition to some of the Shari‘a principles (Kashif 
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Badri 1984, 58). By the eighteenth century, many 
women preachers were as famous as their male 
counterparts. Among them were Shaykha bint ‘Ata, 
Shaykha Rajiyya bint ‘Abd al-Qadir, and Shaykha 
Khadija al-Azhari. Khadija was the sister of one 
of the highest ranking fuqahd (jurists) during the 
Turkiyya (1820-8 5) inthe Sudan, Ahmadal-Azhari. 
Khadija and Ahmad were the son and daughter of 
Shaykh Isma‘l al-Wali, the founder of the Ismai- 
liyya Sufi path in Kordofan. Khadija directed her 
seminary and provided religious instruction for 
women in their homes (ibid., 7-8). In eastern Sudan 
in 1945, a group of women, including Zaynab 
Muhammad Ahmad and Khadija ‘Umar Kashiy, 
established women’s khalawi that are still in opera- 
tion. Women’s preaching continued throughout 
the centuries and today a good number of female 
preachers are active participants in daily preaching 
in Sudanese society. Layla Sayyid Khidr, known as 
Layla Jabir (b. 1938) is an independent preacher 
in Khartoum who began preaching in mosques in 
1980. Khidr holds a bachelor’s degree in psychology 
from Cairo University, Egypt. She preaches in four 
major mosques, seven times a week, in the affluent 
‘Amarat and Riyad neighborhoods of Khartoum. 
She began her preaching in discussion groups with 
only a few women in attendance. Over the years 
an increasing number of women began attending 
her preaching and she moved to bigger mosques to 
accommodate her larger audiences. Khidr related 
that her decision to become a preacher followed a 
severe illness that confined her to bed for over a 
year. It was during that time that she began read- 
ing religious texts and was deeply inspired by 
them. She is critical of “doom and gloom” preach- 
ers who tend to frighten women and claims that 
her intention is to make women more aware of 
their rights under Islam and to instruct them in 
their duties in a positive tone. These women’s 
detractors often criticize them for being non- 
specialists in the religious sciences, and therefore 
not qualified to preach. Their defense is that they 
are only preachers and do not issue fatdwa (sing. 
fatwa, formal legal opinion) on matters of juristic 
figh (Islamic jurisprudence). 

The second category of women preachers evolves 
around the Islamist Muslim Brotherhood move- 
ment. ‘A’isha al-Ghabshawi (b. 1947) is a well- 
known religious scholar/preacher in Sudan. She 
received a Ph.D. in 1986 in theology and Islamic 
philosophy from Omdurman Islamic University, 
Sudan, where she is currently professor of Islamic 
studies. Al-Ghabshawi gives lessons to women’s 
groups on subjects related to religion and life. Her 
lessons, which began in the 1970s, were initially 
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given in response to invitations she received from 
various women’s groups. She began her public 
appearances on Sudan’s national television when 
she interviewed the late Egyptian Islamist Zaynab 
al-Ghazali, in 1978. Al-Ghabshawi then began her 
own televison show, “The Muslim Family,” which 
aired for ten years. In 2000, she began anchoring 
her new television program, “Risala khasa” (A 
special message), which continued until 2004 when 
it was transformed into a television lecture entitled 
“Majalis al-Humayra” (Councils of al-Humayra). 
The new program included segments on advising 
women on social issues, such as marriage, raising 
children, and family life. 

Other Islamist preachers/scholars include Su‘ad 
al-Fatih, member of the National Congress rul- 
ing party; Umm Kulthim Isma‘l, Dean, College 
of Family Studies and Society Development at 
the University of Sudan; Fatima ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
Dean, Students Center of the Quran University in 
Omdurman; and Fathiyya Mirghani, professor at 
Omdurman Islamic University. 

The third group of preachers is the Ansar al- 
Sunna, to which Maryam ‘Abbadi (b. 1954) belongs. 
“Abbadi gives lessons on Islamic studies to women 
in homes in the Khartoum North neighborhoods. 
Having studied tartil and tajwid in Saudi Arabia, 
she focuses on teaching women how to correctly 
recite the Quran and avoid making mistakes in 
pronunciation. 

The fourth category of female preachers devel- 
oped as part of the Republican Brotherhood 
movement. The Republican Brothers Party was 
established by Mahmid Muhammad Taha in 
1945. However, women did not become active 
preachers until the 1960s when al-Akhwat al-Jum- 
hariyat (Republican sisters) group was formed and 
“women members participated fully in all... activi- 
ties” through their roles as leaders of activist groups 
on university campuses, in public parks, and even 
on street corners (Taha 1987, 6), preaching and dis- 
tributing party booklets. However, the execution of 
Taha in 1985 by the military rule of Ja‘far Nimayri 
was a severe blow to the party and both its male 
and female activism. 
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SouaD T. ALI 


Turkey 


Asa state built upon the remains of the Ottoman 
Empire, Turkey has undergone sweeping social, 
political, and administrative reforms in a very short 
period of time. Consistent with their positivist view 
of social affairs, the founding fathers of the Turk- 
ish Republic believed that the centuries-long reli- 
gious rule of the Ottomans clogged the channels 
between the modern way of life and the people. 
The widespread reforms that they led inclined the 
nation drastically toward the West and a broad 
social engineering process included the spheres 
of religion and women’s issues. At the same time, 
dervish lodges and religious brotherhoods were 
banned and religious practices were controlled 
by the newly-founded (1924) Directorate of Reli- 
gious Affairs. From this date, this agency started 
to administer religious affairs including employing 
imams and controlling the text of mosque sermons 
at the national level. Even though it was claimed 
that religion had been taken out of the political 
sphere, the state continued to dominate the reli- 
gious scene. 

Holding Islam and its institutions responsible 
for the backwardness of the nation, the found- 
ers of the Turkish Republic considered women’s 
status as a sign of national progress. This process 
pushed religious women, who did not fit the Turk- 
ish national project, out of the public sphere until 
recent decades. On the other hand, the patriarchy 
that shaped social life in Islam was another influ- 
ence on the position of women in Turkey: the struc- 
ture of religious leadership was formed by a gender 
system dominated by males and elders, affecting 
the development of religious leadership of women. 
Even though it is popularly known that ‘A’isha 
served as an imam for women and Muhammad 
permitted Umm Waraka to lead prayers, women 
in general occupied secondary positions in the 
public sphere. 

On the informal level, however, there is a differ- 
ent reality, which challenges the role of religious 
women. Ina secular environment in which religious 
ceremonies are limited, women’s mevluds represent 
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the unique flavor of Turkish Islam and occupy a 
multi-faceted position. As one of the major reli- 
gious ceremonies in Turkey, mevluds are held on 
many occasions at various times of the year. Even 
though religious men and women participate in 
similar number of mevluds in a year, with their 
more complicated and longer formats, the women’s 
mevluds stand as valued opportunities to expand 
the limited role of women for interaction with other 
women. 

Even in the circles in which women remain depen- 
dent on male agency in their daily life, inhabiting 
the religious margins and addressing the distinc- 
tive concerns of the participants, these home-based 
gatherings play a vital role in responding to the 
rejection by the secular sphere and maintaining the 
elements of belief within communities. Patiently 
harnessing the means at their disposal, women 
became a constant part of efforts for the restora- 
tion of Islamic standards in Turkey. Carrying out 
the divine message via this “freelance” preaching, 
women not only renewed religious and moral strict- 
ness but also functioned as active agents of religious 
preservation. These gatherings also helped to create 
a common religious identity above the given subdi- 
visions of Islam in Turkey. 

Since the mid-1980s, many non-governmental 
Islamic agencies have been started in several major 
cities. Parallel to this, religious women have begun 
to create endowments to teach Qur'an courses and 
provide coaching and consulting to other women 
in needy neighborhoods. With this move, which 
has strong urban influence, these women not only 
contested the secular gender conventions and chal- 
lenged the traditional religious knowledge chan- 
nels reserved for men. The topics that these women 
taught, their educational and socioeconomic back- 
ground, and their urban lifestyle clearly differenti- 
ates them from the Islamic circles that are mostly 
seen in the countryside. Through workshops and 
meetings in which ideas are conveyed in a sophis- 
ticated manner, the empowerment of the Muslim 
female participants are prioritized. 

Ziyaret (pilgrimage) to tiirbes (shrines) by women 
is another different and popular way of displaying 
the religious leadership role of women. The tiirbes, 
as in the case of Eyiip Sultan in Istanbul, represent 
moral authority and provide access to the divine 
order via concrete manifestations. As the main par- 
ticipants and usually the decision-makers regarding 
a visit by a household, women claim their share of 
authority regenerated through repeated rituals in 
a turbe. 

Imam Hatip Okullari (preacher schools), which 
started in 1951, deserve special attention among 
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other religion related schools and activities, such 
as informal neighborhood Qur'an classes and for- 
mal divinity schools, in order to see the evolution 
of women’s leadership in Turkey. Seven of these 
schools were opened to train religious leaders in 
the first year, but by 1980 there were 200,300 stu- 
dents being educated in 374 schools. Even though 
the secondary level of these schools was closed in 
1997 and no new ones have been opened since, by 
2004 84,898 students were receiving education in 
452 schools. These schools started to admit female 
students in 1976. While the portion of girls was 
23.63 percent in 1990, it reached 50.25 percent 
in 1999. In a strict secular environment in which 
religious posts are limited and generally reserved 
for males, the high number of female graduates of 
these schools play active roles within the religious 
communities throughout Turkey. 

In the Alevi communities, a branch of Islam 
that connects itself with the Shi imams, the belief 
frameworks are based upon old local traditions 
as well as Islam; males and females participate 
equally in traditional cem gatherings. With the re- 
rendering of Alevi beliefs in the 1980s within urban 
communities through the newly founded cemevis 
(assembly halls) and associations, the equal posi- 
tion of women and men is publicly displayed and 
has affected the religious scene since then. 

During recent decades, many religious Muslim 
women have begun to occupy influential positions 
in the media, and in human rights, intellectual, and 
political organizations. The Directorate of Reli- 
gious Affairs has launched a “women preachers 
era” campaign and appointed 196 women preach- 
ers to all but 15 out of 81 provinces in Turkey. 
Some of these serve as deputies to muftis — officials 
who are in charge of local religious affairs. In addi- 
tion, there are 400 women preachers, vaizes, who 
work for this agency to oversee the work of local 
imams throughout Turkey. In 2004, for the first 
time in the state’s history, a woman led a group on 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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YUCEL DEMIRER 


Western Europe 


Throughout history Islamic scholars have unani- 
mously agreed thata womancannot deliver the jum‘a 
khutba (Friday sermon), and women are excluded 
as prayer leaders in mixed assemblies. In the past, 
women were also excluded from Islamic institutions 
where the formal training of teachers and preach- 
ers took place. However, traditional communities 
often provided women with a legitimate non-offi- 
cial arena of religious activity, which included non- 
ritual preaching. Thus, while the khatib (preacher of 
khutba) was—and still is—a man, a womancan bea 
da‘iya (missionary preacher) or a wd‘iza (preacher), 
categories of female religious specialists that were 
developed separately from their male counterparts. 
It must be added that the variety of expressions of 
ritual activities has often been constricted by cer- 
tain forms of orthodoxy or by local customs. Nev- 
ertheless, there are female mullahs (local religious 
leaders) and shaykhas (religious teachers), and in 
Sufi circles — also in the European diaspora — the 
muqaddamat (female religious leaders) officiate at 
gender-segregated ceremonies (Fernea and Fernea 
1972, Andezian 1983). 

In premodern times, Sufi circles in particular seem 
to have encouraged women preachers, and their 
competency and popularity are frequently under- 
lined in hagiographies, as in the Dhikr al-niswa from 
tenth-century Khorasan: “Sha‘wana... preached to 
the people and recited the Qur'an to them. Her ses- 
sions were attended by ascetics, worshippers, those 
who were close to God and masters of hearts and 
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self-denial” (al-Sulami 1999, 106). Turkish Islam 
during the Ottoman period is particularly rich 
in examples of women missionaries and preach- 
ers, as demonstrated by the influential Bajiyan-i 
Rum (Sisters of Rum), the female counterpart of 
the Akhi (Brothers). The Sisters served as preach- 
ers and missionaries both in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and in Greece, and there are numerous examples of 
their activities as spiritual leaders, preachers, and 
educators. 

In the contemporary period, since the 1970s, 
women have been admitted to several traditional 
Islamic institutions of learning, such as al-Azhar 
in Cairo. This trend is slowly producing women 
‘ulama@ (Islamic scholars), and during the 1990s 
the participation of women in non-ritual preach- 
ing grew in several Muslim countries. A similar 
development appears to be taking place in West- 
ern Europe; however, women’s preaching activities 
have not been well researched. In today’s Europe, 
women preachers generally fit into one of two cat- 
egories: either they belong to a larger network of 
Islamic organizations firmly rooted in their coun- 
try of origin or they are individuals with the skills 
required to preach, teach, or perform rituals on a 
traditional basis in local mosques. A third category 
consists of women born and educated in the West, 
who often claim a more active part for women 
in non-segregated forms of Islamic teaching and 
preaching. 

The Turkish Siileymanlis offer an interesting 
example of the first category. The Siileymanlis rep- 
resent a traditional, hierarchical, and Sufi-oriented 
organization with an active female branch, led by 
a hierarchy of women linked to gender-segregated 
teaching and preaching. Their teaching program 
includes more advanced religious studies in Tur- 
key for those who aspire to the title hocca hanum 
(Madam Imam, which parallels the male bocca 
effendi). At their headquarters in Cologne, Ger- 
many, the women’s house receives girls from the 
Turkish community for religious instruction. These 
women’s centers are now established in numer- 
ous cities and smaller towns throughout West- 
ern Europe. The female teachers also function as 
preachers; the most talented of them are sent on 
preaching tours during Ramadan. In 1999, a 24- 
year-old woman who was preaching in two of the 
Siileiymanli women’s mosques (mosques perma- 
nently reserved for women) in Norway had the pre- 
vious year been on a preaching tour to Sydney and 
Melbourne. The problem of traveling alone with- 
out a mahram (related male) is solved by appoint- 
ing groups of women to accompany the preacher to 
and from the airport. 
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Another example is offered by the Tablighi 
Jamaat organization, which recruits mainly among 
South Asian and Moroccan immigrants. Women 
have no access to the Tablighi dominated mosques, 
but the wives of active Tablighi members as well 
as other female members of the household are fre- 
quently encouraged to engage in da‘wa (missionary) 
activities as long as they do not mix with unrelated 
men. In Norway, women’s jama‘ats gather in small 
preaching groups of two to four women, addressing 
themselves to Muslim women in their neighbor- 
hood. In general, one woman gives a small sermon, 
with an explanation or commentary on Quranic 
verses, for example on the verses on prayer, or on 
the shahdda (profession of faith). Wives of active 
Tablighi members may also travel with their hus- 
bands, organizing parallel gatherings for women. 
Thus the Tablighis remain open, at least to a cer- 
tain degree, to organized women’s da‘wa activities, 
always centered on the importance of maintaining 
traditional lifestyle and morals. 

The second category points to traditional prac- 
tices transferred to new surroundings. Two exam- 
ples: Eastern European communities developed the 
role of the bola, a female religious leader who is in 
charge of the women’s dhikr (invocation of Allah) 
at mawlids (feasts held on Muhammad’s birthday), 
of preaching and teaching, and of preparations for 
funerals. The bola (now called mu‘allima) is often 
married to the imam, as is the case in several of the 
Scandinavian countries. 

In the Shit community, women’s groups meet 
on a regular basis in private homes for majlis-i 
aza (mourning assemblies) during the month 
of Muharram or for celebrations of the Imams. 
Muharram activities in the women’s section of 
the busayniyya (mosque) are often extensive and 
include preaching. As has been pointed out (Fer- 
nea and Fernea 1972, 399), Iraqi women mullahs 
are trained by other mullahs and go regularly for 
lessons from the time of puberty. For example, in 
Oslo, preaching in the the women’s part of the main 
ShiI center is performed by Iraqi women in their 
thirties and forties, conducting their gatherings on 
the basis of source books compiled in their home 
country. 

All preaching activities discussed so far are per- 
formed in the language of the country of origin. 
However, there is a new trend linked to women’s 
networks with roots in Western Europe. These net- 
works, formal and informal, are encouraging wom- 
en’s religious studies and aiming at propagation and 
revitalization of the Islamic message in European 
languages. Women frequently give duriis (religious 
lectures, sing. dars) and preach, sometimes even to 
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a mixed gender audience. Women preachers are, 
however, still controversial among the majority of 
European Muslims. Yet some Muslim women are 
not only preaching to mixed audiences, but also 
challenging the idea that the role of delivering the 
Friday sermon must be limited to men. 
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Kari VoGctT 


Religious Practices: Prophecy and Women Prophets 


Overview 


There were active prophetesses in the Arabian 
Peninsula before and at the rise of Islam. The 
kahina (diviner-prophetess) of pre-Islamic times 
functioned in ways similar to that of her male 
counterpart, the kabin. She delivered the words 
of an oracle in a state of ecstasy, sometimes in 
bursts of rhymed prose, called saj‘. She also prac- 
ticed divination, including in matters important to 
the tribe as a whole such as war, and acted as a 
mediator. Kahindt are sometimes said to consult 
with ashab (familiar spirits), and some may have 
belonged to priestly families (see, for example, Ibn 
Khaldiin, Tarikh vi, 216). Later Islamic sources 
preserve mention of some of these diviner-proph- 
etesses (Fahd 1996, 98 ff. and passim.), and their 
numbers and fame are not less than those of the 
kahins. We also hear of kahindt who foresaw the 
mission of Muhammad; for instance the “kahina of 
Quraysh” who verified the dream of the Prophet’s 
grandfather, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, that there would 
“emerge from his line a man who would rule East 
and West” (Ibn Kathir 1388/1968 ii, 387; see also 
vii, 223; similar stories are told of kabins). The new 
dispensation, however, brought with it a reaction 
against divination, including claims that all such 
communication had ended with the coming of 
Muhammad. In one hadith the Prophet is made to 
warn believers against associating with — specifying 
female as well as male in each group — “sorcerers 
and sorceresses, kahins and kahindat, astrologers 
male or female, poets and poetesses” (Mutaqqi al- 
Hindi 1413/1993 vii, 732). 

In 11/632-3, during the caliphate of the first 
caliph, Abi Bakr, the tribe of Tamim rallied around 
the prophetess Sajah. Sajah was the one female of 
four so-called “false prophets” of the time. She 
is reported to have had a Christian background, 
Christianity being widespread among the tribes, 
and she prophesied in saj‘, though we know almost 
nothing of her doctrine. Sajah joined forces for a 
time with the most famous of the false prophets, 
Musaylima of the tribe of Hanifa. Musaylima was 
defeated, Sajah returned to her people, and report- 
edly later converted to Islam. 

The possibility of legitimate female prophecy 
in Islam is necessarily limited, like all prophecy, 
to the time before Muhammad, since it is insisted 


that Muhammad was the last prophet with the last 
message for humankind. The sources do mention 
a few women who claimed to be prophetesses in 
the centuries thereafter (for example, Yaqit n.d. v, 
426, Ha iri 1385/1965 i, 5), but these are remarked 
only in passing, as amusing curiosities — as, indeed, 
are the appearances of some pretended prophets. 

The controversy over prophetesses (nabiyydt, 
fem. pl. of nabi) is expressed largely through com- 
mentary on passages of the Quran that seem to 
suggest that Mary and the mother of Moses under- 
went prophetic experiences. Key verses are 3:42, 
“And when the angels said to Mary,” as well as 
other references to Mary in the Qur’an, and 28:7, 
“And we inspired (awbaynd) the mother of Moses” 
(similarly 20:38, “we inspired in your mother”). 
Among other potential prophetesses mentioned 
in the course of the debate are Sarah, by virtue of 
the announcement to her, referred to in 11:71, of 
the birth of Isaac and Jacob; and Asiyya, the wife 
of Pharaoh, by virtue of her intuition concerning 
Moses mentioned in 66:11 as well as 28:10, but 
included more because of a hadith, which is dis- 
cussed later. 

The position that predominates in both classi- 
cal and modern times is that women have not been 
prophetesses. Some even claim for this position 
ijma‘, that is, agreement of scholars wide enough to 
rule out any contrary opinion (for example Baqil- 
lani cited in Ibn Taymiyya 1981 ix, 364). There are, 
however, a few dissenters, while others recount the 
various arguments without clearly giving their own 
opinion — a common feature of Islamic discourse. 

The main force behind the negative opinion is 
a particular view of women; women, the scholars 
seem to think, may attain very high stations, but 
not quite the highest. This is not, however, the 
sole motif. Islam recognized — as suggested in the 
Qur'an itself — that communication between God 
and humankind was of various qualities and kinds, 
and it soon began to rank and define these com- 
munications. The question of female prophets and 
the related Quranic passages came to be considered 
in light of this endeavor. That females tended to be 
classed out was partly a result of gender bias, but 
was also due to a desire to elevate prophethood by 
restricting its fullest manifestation to a small num- 
ber of elite figures. Thus the status of some males 
whose personalities are indistinct in the Qur'an, 
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such as Luqman and Dhi al-Qarnayn, was also 
thrown into doubt. A third, intersecting motif is 
the concern to establish the prior merit or “excel- 
lences” (fad@il) of certain women important in 
early Islam, such as the Prophet’s most prominent 
wife, ‘A’isha, or his best-known daughter, Fatima. 

A widespread argument against prophetesses is 
that the words of the Quran (21:7), “We [God] 
have not sent before you [Muhammad] except men 
(rijal) whom we have inspired” signify that God 
has sent only males, to the exclusion of females. 
The following pithy statement attributed to the 
universally revered seventh-/early eighth-century 
pious ascetic Hasan al-Basri expresses the same 
view: “There are no prophets among women, nor 
among the jinn” (Ibn Hajar n.d. vi, 339). The schol- 
ars generally do not, however, explicitly employ 
gender reasoning. Rather than presenting reasons 
why women altogether cannot be prophets, they 
tend to examine particular figures to adduce a mul- 
titude of somewhat technical proofs as to why each 
of those was not a nabiyya. A sample of such proofs 
follows. 

Some proofs have to do with the definition of 
revelation. It is argued, for example, that the revela- 
tion or wahi the Qur'an says was sent to the mother 
of Moses was not the wahi usually associated with 
prophethood: that it came, for instance, merely in 
her sleep, or that it was only i/hdm or “inspiration” 
(for example Ibn ‘Asakir 1415/1994 Ixi, 18). Since 
miracles are an indication of prophethood, it is 
asserted that neither Mary’s being sustained in the 
solitude of her youth by a table sent from heaven (as 
related in Qura’n 3:37) nor her giving birth to Jesus 
are really miracles, or at least not her own miracles. 
Some alternative suggestions are that they were in 
the lesser category of favors (kardmat) allowed 
by God (for example Razi 1978/1398 xi, 198) or 
that the miracle of the table belonged to Mary’s 
guardian, Zakariyya, rather than to herself (Razi, 
citing Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 1978/1398 xi, 198 and 
xii, 102). It is also argued that since Mary is hon- 
ored in the Qur'an (5:75) with the epithet Siddiqa 
(Friend), this must be the highest one available to 
her; Ibn Kathir believes it to be the position of “the 
orthodox community” (ahl al-sunna wa-al-jama‘a) 
that there are no women prophets but only Friends 
(1412/1991 ii, 514). On the basis of Muhammad’s 
declaration that Fatima is “the mistress of the 
women of Paradise,” it is said that Mary cannot 
have been a prophet — or at least that it is more 
likely that she was not — since Fatima herself was 
not (for example Munawi 1415/1994 i, 138. The 
controversy is complicated by a hadith that names 
Fatima and others as “mistresses of Paradise” after 
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Mary; see for example Ba‘tni 1415/1994-5 i, 154). 
The hadith, “Many men have reached perfection, 
but no woman has done so except Mary, daughter 
of ‘Imran, and Asiyya, the wife of Pharaoh” seems 
to place these two above ‘A’isha and Khadija, the 
Prophet’s first wife, while, as one author puts it; 
“we consider that there is no community more 
excellent than this one” (namely the Muslims) 
(Shami 1993, xi, 162). Thus the excellence of Mary 
and Asiyya is qualified in various ways, extending 
to denial of their prophethood. Some of the argu- 
ments made are similar to those aimed at Qur'an 
3:42, “We have chosen and purified you [Mary] 
above all women of creation.” For example, Mary, 
who most likely was not a prophet, was merely 
the best of the women of her time, or her commu- 
nity, or of those in Paradise at the time Muham- 
mad pronounced these words (Ibn Hajar n.d. vi, 
339-40, vii, ror). If the formula sald ‘alayha (God’s 
prayers be upon her) sometimes appears after the 
name of Mary, this is only meant to indicate that 
she is higher than a mere “Friend,” though not as 
high as the prophets themselves (Nawawi n.d., 
t1rg9). Ibn Kathir reaches back to the Children of 
Israel to conclude that Miriam, the sister of Moses, 
was not a prophetess since, although the Children 
of Israel did call some women prophetesses, this 
only alluded to their being related to prophets, in 
the same way one calls the wife of a king “queen” 
(1388/1968 ii, 93). 

Ibn Taymiyya, the fourteenth-century Hanbalite 
revivalist and spiritual grandfather of the Wahhabi 
movement, states that the best of the Islamic com- 
munity after the Prophet are “the righteous” (sid- 
diq), and the highest station possible for Mary is 
therefore that of a siddiqa, as she is in fact called 
in Quran 5:75. To call Mary a prophet would be, 
he implies, an instance of exaggeration (ghuluw) 
(1981 xxi, 364-5). Ibn Taymiyya and the Wah- 
habis after him often inveigh against veneration of 
human beings; the Wahhabi movement dominates 
in present-day Saudi Arabia and has considerable 
influence in the Muslim world. 

The ninth-century theologian and _heresiogra- 
pher Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari is one noted scholar 
who holds the exceptional position that there have 
been prophetesses. He uses this position, in fact, 
to distinguish between the terms nabi and rasil 
(messenger) mentioned in the Quran, arguing that 
since — here citing a hadith — there have been female 
nabis, while the Quran says clearly, “We have 
not sent [as messengers] (77d arsalnd) before you 
except men,” the raszl must be something differ- 
ent from what those women were (Ibn Furak 1987, 
174). The rasal turns out to be a superior type (he is 
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sent with a message for a people), which a woman 
cannot be, since she is “deficient in reason” (ibid., 
176). Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, the fifteenth-century 
scholar who produced the standard commentary 
on Bukhari’s Sahih collection of hadith, the most 
revered collection of the Sunnis, believes the posi- 
tion of Bukhari himself to have been that Mary 
was a prophet, since he includes her in the section 
of his work dealing with the prophets (Ibn Hajar 
n.d., Introduction, 472). While Ibn Hajar mostly 
confines himself to citing the opinions of others, 
he shows an unusual attention to the question of 
prophetesses and seems also to lean toward a posi- 
tive opinion (see especially vi, 320). 

The best-known proponents of female prophet- 
hood, often cited and refuted by later scholars, are 
Ibn Hazm, the eleventh-century jurist and theolo- 
gian, and Qurtubi, the thirteenth-century exegete. 
Ibn Hazm devotes a whole segment of his his- 
tory of religious ideas, the Kitab al-fisal, to “the 
prophethood of women.” His approach is unusual. 
He attacks the problem from two perspectives: 
by defining prophethood (nubuwwa) in what he 
takes to be the plain sense, as God intended it, 
and then through psychology. Prophethood, Ibn 
Hazm says, simply signifies apprisal (i‘lam), so 
that anyone whom God apprises of a thing before 
it happens, or to whom is revealed news of any- 
thing whatsoever, is a prophet, “without doubt.” 
Such i‘Jam may come through an angel, or through 
another kind of speech that reaches the subject. The 
Qur'an itself says that God sent angels to women, 
and informed them through revelation of truth 
(baqq) from God, as in the case of Sarah. This, Ibn 
Hazm says, is speech from the angels; it is not pos- 
sible that it would come to other than a prophet. 
And so in the case of Mary, the phrase “I am a 
messenger from your Lord, I shall give you a child” 
is true prophecy through true revelation (wabi), 
involving a mission (risdla) to her; and the same 
with the mother of Moses, to whom it was revealed 
that she should cast her child into the sea. Only 
the true revelation associated with prophethood, 
says Ibn Hazm, could have produced in Moses’s 
mother the confidence to do such a thing, and her 
experience is comparable to that of Abraham when 
he was commanded to sacrifice his son. Ibn Hazm 
also points out that Mary is included in the men- 
tion of personalities in a lengthy Quranic passage 
culminating in the phrase (19:59) “these are those 
to whom God showed favor among the proph- 
ets.” The fact that she is called siddiga does not, he 
says, prevent her from also being a prophet, since 
the prophet Joseph is called in the Qur’an siddiq 
(12:46). Ibn Hazm also believes that the hadith 
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that says that no woman has reached perfection 
except Mary and Asiyya simply means that they are 
more excellent than other woman prophets (whom 
he does not name), just as there are many male 
prophets, but some better or more perfect than oth- 
ers (1406/1986 v, 17-18). 

Qurtubi, by contrast, argues that only Mary is 
a prophetess. Since, he says, the most perfect type 
of human being is a prophet, the excellence 
hadiths, if taken in conjunction with the Quran, 
dictate her prophethood. That is to say (so his rea- 
soning seems to go) the quality of the excellence of 
each of the women praised in these badiths must 
be corroborated by outside evidence, with the ulti- 
mate potential excellence being that of prophet- 
hood. Now, since we are told in the Quran that 
God chose Mary “over all the women of creation” 
(3:42) — which means, Qurtubi strongly insists, all 
women of all times, including Khadija and the rest — 
and since God “delivered revelation (awhd) to her 
through the angel,” with “command, information, 
and good tidings” just as He did for the rest of the 
Prophets (rather than simply good tidings, as oth- 
ers have argued) she is, consequently, a prophetess 
(1405/1985 iv, 824; also ix, 11). Qurtubi does not, 
despite the hadith phrase “no woman has reached 
perfection except Mary, daughter of ‘Imran, and 
Asiyya, the wife of Pharaoh,” think that Asiyya 
is also a prophetess, for there is “no clear proof” 
in her case (1405/1985 iv, 83; also vi, 251). Simi- 
larly, although the angel did speak to the mother 
of Moses, that was by one of the kinds of commu- 
nication that do not involve prophethood, such as 
through a dream or “by inspiration” (iJhdm), and 
thus she also is not a prophetess. Qurtubi claims 
consensus for this position (1405/1985 xiii, 250). 

Though Ibn Hazm’s definition of prophethood 
allows him to include women, he nevertheless 
thinks, like Ash‘ari, that Quran 21:7 indicates that 
God has not sent (md arsalnd) any woman with a 
mission (risdla), that is to say with a message for 
and authority over others. Had his opponents, 
he believes, realized this distinction, they would 
have agreed with him that there are women 
prophets (1406/1986 v, 17). This remark of Ibn 
Hazm exposes a hidden mechanism of the con- 
troversy over prophetesses. Though the tradition 
allows women to achieve spiritual distinction and 
learning for themselves, it is reluctant to grant 
them religious authority over others. It is for this 
reason that Ibn Kathir states that the generality 
(jumbiir) of scholars hold that God has not given to 
“any woman of the daughters of Adam” a “revela- 
tion establishing a law” (wabi tashri‘) (1412/1991 
ll, 514). 
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The Shi‘is venerate the Prophet’s daughter, 
Fatima, since she is the wife of their founding hero, 
‘Alt, and ancestress of the central charismatic fig- 
ures of Shi‘ism, the Imams. A hadith found in at 
least one early source even relates that an angel 
was sent to speak (yubaddith) to her, so that she 
dictated the words to ‘Ali as she heard the voice 
(Saffar 1380/1960, 157; also Kulayni 1368/1968 
i, 458). The version more acceptable, however, to 
the dominant sober stream of the tradition says that 
Fatima received her emerald-green “ablet” (/awh) 
which contained news of the future originally from 
the Prophet (for example Kulayni 1288/1968 i, 
527). It was not, in other words, a communication 
directly to her. 

The Shits are reluctant to allow Mary priority 
over Fatima, and treat the “excellence” badiths 
accordingly (for example Munawi 1415/1994 i, 
138 and ii, 68). They are less concerned, however, 
with examining the prophethood of Mary and 
the others than with using the controversy to but- 
tress their own doctrine. They classify Fatima as 
muhaddath, that is “spoken to by the angels” — thus 
the badith phrase, “Fatima was mubaddath, and 
not a nabiyya” — and then place the rest of the 
potential prophetesses in the same category (the 
version in K. Sulaym, 351 mentions Mary, the 
mother of Moses, and Sarah). Since it is insisted 
that the Imams are muhaddath, which has the 
effect of placing them in a high position involving 
divine communication but still one inferior to 
prophethood, the existence of just such a station 
for Mary and other women serves as evidence of 
the legitimacy of this claim. (The Lahore branch of 
the Ahmadiyya, a heterodox movement of Indian 
Islam founded in the nineteenth century, also cites 
the experience of Mary and others as proof that 
God communicates with non-prophets, and thus 
that its own founder, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of 
Qadiyan [d. 1908], could have received such com- 
munication; see ‘Ali 1992, 94-6.) The Shi‘is treat 
miracles of Mary and other potential prophetesses 
in the same way. Miracles, it is argued by Shaykh 
Mufid, were evident in the Imams, but this does not 
mean that the Shi‘is claim for them prophethood, 
for miracles may also be granted to those who have 
been protected from sins (ma‘sam, it being a central 
dogma of the Shi‘is that their Imams and the proph- 
ets are all mma‘siim), or simply as evidence of the 
veracity of pious persons. Mary, for instance, was 
miraculously sustained by food from heaven, and 
she had neither prophethood nor a message but 
was rather “a pious servant of God protected from 
error” — and so also the mother of Moses (Mufid 
1414/1993, 124; similarly Tast 1409/1988 ii, 457). 
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LYNDA CLARKE 


Religious Practices: Religious Commemorations 


Argentina 


This entry examines the participation of women 
and the role of gender in religious commemorations 
in Argentina in the twentieth century. It is based on 
the findings from oral histories obtained through 
interviews, records, and minutes from Muslim 
associations, and published works by scholars and 
community leaders. 

The first Muslim immigrants in Argentina 
arrived largely from Syria and Lebanon after 1890. 
Roughly 15 percent of the Middle Eastern immi- 
grant community in Argentina was Muslim, while 
Christians and Jews respectively made up 80 and 
5 percent. For that reason, and because Argentina 
was an officially Catholic nation, it took the Mus- 
lim community slightly longer than the Christian 
immigrant communities to establish formal reli- 
gious associations and mutual aid societies. Muslim 
immigrants participated in pan-Syrian or pan-Arab 
associations in the first decades of the twentieth 
century, and after the 1920s, a number of Islamic 
centers and mutual aid societies were founded in 
the cities of Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, Mendoza, 
Tucuméan, and Rosario. Prayers and religious com- 
memorations were conducted within private homes 
until organizations were able to build centers. Due 
to the added cost, and perhaps external discrimi- 
nation, the first mosques in Argentina were not 
built until the 1980s. Still, Islamic religious life was 
maintained through the persistence and coopera- 
tive efforts of immigrants and their families. Men 
greatly outnumbered women in early twentieth- 
century formal associations, both because Muslim 
men were more likely to immigrate than women and 
they sometimes married non-Muslim women, and 
because women often participated in ways other 
than attending meetings. Interviews with second- 
generation women suggest that religious or ethnic 
associational activity was one way in which women 
could be active and empowered in a manner that 
was supported by conservative family members, 
though their activities were often different from 
those of their male counterparts. 

When religious festivities were near, the respon- 
sibility for the feast rested on women. According 
to oral histories, women would gather in the com- 
munal kitchens of centers such as the Arab Muslim 
Society of Cérdoba for days at a time in order to 


offer their community a traditional bounty. Lest 
this contribution be considered minor, it is impor- 
tant to note that this cooperative effort by women 
helped them maintain homeland customs and fla- 
vors for their families and provided them with a 
space of sociability and support. Moreover, on 
these occasions, girls of younger generations lis- 
tened to the stories and learned the recipes of 
their elders, an exchange that allowed for the 
continuity of their cultural traditions. Communal 
cooking also gave women a space in which to joke, 
discuss problems, and find support — essentially 
strengthening the ties among ethnic women. Lastly, 
the women’s preparation of traditional and halal 
meals for large community feasts gathered some- 
times-scattered individuals and helped reinforce 
religious ties. 

Such gatherings happened at least twice a year, 
for the Eid al-Adha (Arabic, ‘Id al-Adbd, feast of 
sacrifice) and the Eid al-Fitr (Arabic, ‘Id al-Fitr, 
feast of breaking the fast at the end of Ramadan), 
and sometimes for an additional celebration of the 
founding anniversary of the local Islamic organiza- 
tion. Though many Muslims settled near each other 
in the cities, a great number also tended to reside 
in more remote areas of the countryside where 
their work as merchants or in agriculture had a 
competitive advantage. The dispersal of the Mus- 
lim community gave the Eid commemorations an 
added importance since they tended to be the only 
times when the entire community, even those living 
far away, came together. Women played a funda- 
mental role in these gatherings, as they organized 
their households either for an extended visit to the 
city or for the arrival of distant family members. 

By the 1930s and 1940s, women began to orga- 
nize semi-formal women’s societies, called Socie- 
dades de Damas, which were subgroups of their 
local Islamic centers. These women’s societies 
helped plan for religious festivities and local cel- 
ebrations, fundraised and volunteered for their 
respective centers, and coordinated charitable 
efforts. Charity and mutual aid were central to the 
activities of immigrant men and women of all back- 
grounds in Argentina in the early twentieth century, 
as these social networks offered assistance and sup- 
port when mainstream or local government aid 
was lacking. In the Muslim community, however, 
the efforts of women in these formal and informal 
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groups also helped them fulfill the Islamic principle 
of zakat (Arabic, almsgiving). 

By the 1950s, most of the young women active 
in the Muslim community were second-generation 
women born and raised in Argentina. These young 
women lived with two cultures, and looked for 
ways to negotiate their dual Argentine and Islamic 
customs and norms. One of the most fascinating 
expressions of this hybrid sensibility was the emer- 
gence of beauty and character pageants. During 
this time period beauty pageants were extremely 
popular in Argentina. Reports of such pageants 
would often take up the first page of major local 
newspapers. Many Syrian and Lebanese organiza- 
tions began holding their own association or ethnic 
pageants, and Islamic centers did the same. Oral 
histories and photographs document the pageants 
for the “Queen of the Muslim Youth Center” in 
Cérdoba, and others also emerged across the coun- 
try. The pageants would normally coincide with an 
Eid festivity, as a major event at a large reception 
or celebration. The “queen” would be crowned for 
the year and her runners-up became “princesses.” 
More than a beauty contest, the young women 
chosen as Miss Muslim Youth stood as examples 
of second-generation women who remained con- 
nected to their ethnic and religious identity just as 
they displayed that they were contemporary Argen- 
tine women. The pageants were also used to raise 
money for their center, either for improvements for 
the center or savings toward a mosque. Though 
an outside observer today might question whether 
such pageants were in conflict with Islamic values 
concerned with women’s modesty, witnesses and 
participants state that they were a source of pride 
for the community. At a minimum, the pageants 
allowed Muslims to take part in a popular Argen- 
tine trend and activity in a way that also expressed 
commitment to their religious community, and 
these activities occasionally take place to this day. 

After the 1950s young women began to partici- 
pate more in youth groups of their local Islamic 
centers. These youth groups tended to gather 
second-generation Argentine Muslims and also 
tended to be co-educational. Exclusively women’s 
groups still remained, but youth groups brought 
together both women and men in leadership and 
participation. The minutes and notes from one 
such youth group show that these groups organized 
additional receptions and meetings for the Islamic 
community, and therefore contributed to its overall 
cohesion. Further, these documents show how sec- 
ond-generation women worked side by side with 
their male peers to preserve their religious customs 
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through activities such as prayer groups and Arabic 
language lessons. 

By the 1970s, youth groups organized gather- 
ings that allowed interaction across provinces; for 
example, young Muslims in Tucuman or Mendoza 
would have a meeting with another youth group in 
Cérdoba. The convergence of youth groups from 
across Argentina and the extensive participation of 
young women within these groups illuminate how 
women’s activity within Islamic centers in Argen- 
tina has continued and remained dynamic with 
time. These gatherings had multiple objectives: 
they fostered communication among youth across 
various regions, offered mutual understanding and 
support, reinforced religious beliefs, and simply 
provided a social network. 

Since the 1990s, there has been a resurgence of 
activity within Islamic centers. Recent immigrants, 
funding from abroad, and an increase in religious 
conversions to Islam from the majority society have 
added a new vibrancy to the Muslim community. 
Women who are now third- or fourth-generation 
immigrants work, plan, and pray alongside new 
additions to their associations, including young 
adults whose families have lost touch with Islam 
over the generations and new converts. New mem- 
bers are often welcomed through informational 
meetings, Arabic language classes, and within reli- 
gious commemorations. 

Gender roles have shifted slightly across gen- 
erations in Argentina to allow for more active 
roles in leadership for women in the Muslim com- 
munity. Women’s formal participation and coop- 
eration with male peers is more visible in today’s 
religious commemorations. Yet, women in the past 
played an integral, if perhaps more subtle, role in 
the organization of religious gatherings and in the 
continuity of ties within the home and across the 
community. 
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Soria MARTOS 


China: Fatima Day 


All Muslims in the world venerate Fatima, the 
favorite daughter of the Prophet Muhammad, 
‘Ali’s wife, but she is generally celebrated in the 
Shit world. People celebrate her birthday, her 
wedding, and episodes of her life and death. The 
Chinese speaking Muslims — called Dungan in Cen- 
tral Asia and Hui in China - who are Sunnis and 
follow Hanafi law, commemorate the day of her 
death. For Dungan and Hui women, Fatima is the 
symbol of the faith’s purity and Fatima Day gives the 
opportunity to organize important meetings among 
women. This feast shows, certainly, the influence of 
the Persian world in the diffusion of Islam in China, 
but it represents for female Muslims a moment of 
strong cohesion and constitutes an internal marker 
of differentiation between religious trends. 


AN ASSEMBLY OF FEMALE MUSLIMS 

Fatima Day, called in Chinese gutaijie (the day 
of Madam Aunt) or Fatuma taitaijie (the day of 
Madam Fatima), is an expression of feminine 
popular devotion. Chinese Muslim religious texts 
published in the last 20 years do not refer to this 
celebration; only dictionaries dealing with Hui 
nationality or the Chinese Encyclopaedia of Islam 
provide some data. The Fatima Day celebration is 
a religious day on which many local women gather 
together in a women’s mosque if it exists, or in the 
house of one of them. They consider this feast “our 
day, because Fatima is our ancestor (zuxian)”, or 
Fatima is presented as the leader of women in the 
world (ta shi shijie funii de lingxiu) (Khadidja Ma 
Xiulan 1999, 116). In fact, if women take part in 
main Muslim religious celebrations, Fatima Day is 
the day on which they are directly involved. The 
celebration is a way for them to express their faith 
and to assert themselves as women believers. 

For many believers this feast has been observed 
since the day of Fatima’s death. In Yunnan Prov- 
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ince, there is an inscription on a stele to commemo- 
rate Fatima Day in 1797. In this province there is 
also an inscription on the wall of the mosque in 
Jijie indicating that Fatima Day was celebrated 
each year until the Hui slaughter in 1855 (Wang 
1996, 113). 

Chinese-speaking women Muslims of Central 
Asia and China organize activities, generally the 
same day, the 14th day of the ninth month (agrar- 
ian calendar, nongli in Chinese),which is the 14th 
day of Ramadan. However, the date can be differ- 
ent because the date of Fatima’s death is unknown. 
According to tradition, she died of a broken heart 
in 632 C.E., a few months after the death of the 
Prophet, her father. Others maintain that the date 
is the 15th day of the sixth month, Jumada al- 
akhira. In Yunnan, some communities celebrate 
Fatima Day on the day after the Prophet’s birthday 
(mawlid) (Wang 1996, 114). 

The organization of activities on this day depends 
on local habits. Where there is no women’s mosque, 
as is the case in some provinces of China and Cen- 
tral Asia, each year women who live in the same 
street in a village or the same district in a town, 
decide who will organize the celebration. The day 
of the feast, an ahong (imam) and some members of 
the mosque management committee and its leader 
(shetou) — no more than five or six men — come to 
recite the Qur’an and sing the zansheng (ode to the 
Prophet). After the religious celebration, women 
share the meal at the end of fasting and special oil- 
fried doughnuts called youxiang, which are made 
for every Muslim celebration. 

Inthe central plain of China, the celebration takes 
place in women’s mosques. Before the morning or 
afternoon prayers, the male ahong, with members 
of the management committee, comes to the wom- 
en’s mosque. He tells of the life of Fatima, her piety, 
her love for her father, and then goes back to his 
mosque. At the end of fasting, women of all gen- 
erations, sometimes around one hundred of them, 
come to the women’s mosque. They pray and then 
share a meal and youxiang. 


AN INTERNAL MARKER OF 

DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN RELIGIOUS 

TRENDS 

In the Chinese speaking Muslim world, the 
adherents of traditional Islam (Jaojiao, old teach- 
ing), and of Sufism (the two branches of the Naqsh- 
bandiyya order, the Khufiyya and the Jahriyya), 
celebrate Fatima Day. But since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the fundamentalists and reform- 
ists, the Yihewani (:khwan in Arabic) and Salafis, 
have criticized this practice, which they consider 
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unorthodox. An ahong said, “When one celebrates 
this day, one is outside of Islam. It is not correct 
to celebrate a person, as for the mawlid, birthday 
of Prophet Muhammad, one should not pay any 
attention. In Islam there are only two main cele- 
brations, Guerbanjie (‘Id al-adha, the Feast of the 
Sacrifice) and Kaizhaijie (‘Id al-fitr, the feast held 
at the end of Ramadan).” Today, with the develop- 
ment of relations with the Muslim Sunni world, this 
mark of differentiation is reinforced and is effective 
between members of different trends. Women of 
the Ikhwan and Salafi trends do not celebrate this 
day, but the oldest women, whose parents followed 
traditional Islam, keep the custom in memory of 
them and participate in their own way by praying 
alone at home. 


WOMEN AND FATIMA Day IN MUSLIM 

CHINESE RELIGIOUS TEXTS 

If the discourse on the need for Muslim women’s 
education is a fact in the Chinese religious world, 
from the beginning of the twentieth century books 
for women and about them have been uncommon. 
During the 1980s, when religious liberty was rec- 
ognized, mosque libraries contained only two thin 
paper-covered booklets. One explains Islamic prin- 
cipals. Its title is ta, weishenme xinyang yisilanjiao? 
(Why does she believes in Islam?) (Ma Mingyue 
1986). The second one, published in 1989, is a 
reprint of a text edited in Arabic in 1956 by Ma 
Tianmin, which treats Muslim women’s menstrua- 
tion questions. Generally, writings concerning 
women are integrated into religious books. They 
concern women only in the frame of married cou- 
ples or women’s specific positions during prayer, 
but nothing about Fatima Day. During the 1990s, 
the Chinese Muslim media presented articles about 
women’s education or women who convert to 
Islam, but again nothing about Fatima Day. 

It was only at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century that three small books, translated from 
English, were published for internal use (neibu). 
The first book concerns the life of Fatima, her 
piety, her courage, and her affection for her father. 
The second is about the first generation of Muslim 
women and their engagement with Islam. Fatima is 
presented with three other daughters of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the book stresses her position as 
mother of five children. It describes her disagree- 
ment with Abi Bakr regarding her inheritance and 
their reconciliation; most importantly it notes that 
descendants of Muhammad can only be via Fatima. 
The third book, published in 2003, called Musilin 
funii (Muslim women) is a translation of short 
articles concerning current women’s affairs, fam- 
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ily, and the situation of Muslim women in Western 
countries. The articles are taken from journals or 
websites such as Islam Online and others based in 
the United States, England, and Muslim countries. 
Again, there is no mention of Fatima Day. But, 
in 2005, a well-known Muslim journal, Musilin 
tongxun (Muslim news), published an article on 
the feast of Fatima. This article emphasizes the Shit 
tradition of this feast that celebrates Fatima’s birth- 
day (Fatuma taitai jieri) on 15 June, which is called 
“Mother Day.” In fact, Khomeini institutionalized 
this day just after the Islamic Revolution in Iran. 
On that day, plays and music are performed and 
poetry recited. 


How TO UNDERSTAND THE ABSENCE 

OF FATIMA Day IN CHINESE MUSLIM 

RELIGIOUS TEXTS? 

While fundamentalists disagree with the cel- 
ebration of Fatima Day, they do not condemn it 
explicitly. Certainly, they do not want to alienate 
the majority of women believers. Presenting Fatima 
Day as a Shi‘ tradition is a way of discouraging 
this practice for Sunni believers. For other Chinese 
Muslims, the importance of this celebration that 
is not part of strict orthodoxy is justified within a 
conception of orthopraxy which has been recog- 
nized by scholars as essential in China (Rawski and 
Watson 1988). 
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ELISABETH ALLES 


THE GULF AND YEMEN 


The Gulf and Yemen 


Throughout the Gulf and Yemen, religious com- 
memorations are marked by gender segregation 
and largely take place in homes or in the mosque. 
The two most important religious events cele- 
brated throughout the Gulf are the two feasts: Id 
al-Adha, which follows the yearly pilgrimage and 
celebrates Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice Isaac 
to God, and Id al-Fitr, which follows the month 
of Ramadan. Other religious events commemo- 
rated include the night the Qur'an was revealed to 
Muhammad and the night of Muhammad’s mirac- 
ulous journey to Jerusalem and subsequent ascen- 
sion to heaven. But there are substantial variations 
in practice which vary by region and religious sect. 
Some groups, especially Shi‘is, commemorate other 
religious events, such as the martyrdom of Husayn 
b. ‘Ali, the birthday of the Prophet Muhammad, 
or saints’ days, but these religious observances are 
discouraged by state-controlled religious educa- 
tion in schools and, in Saudi Arabia, proscribed 
by the regime. Thus contemporary practices of 
commemorating religious events in the Gulf can- 
not be understood without appreciating local and 
transnational debates over religious orthodoxy and 
Sunni dominance over Shri minorities. Further, cul- 
tural norms of female seclusion profoundly shape 
women’s participation in religious commemora- 
tions in the Arabian Peninsula. 

At the end of Ramadan, Gulf families celebrate 
Id al-Fitr by giving gifts of clothing and money. 
Children and women in particular are given and 
wear new clothes. For Id al-Adha, men buy and 
slaughter an animal and the meat is distributed to 
the poor. For both feasts, women in the family are 
responsible for preparing special dishes for fam- 
ily meals, but men have traditionally dressed and 
cooked the meat (typically an entire sheep served 
on rice) for the feast. With the influx of oil wealth, 
the role of many upper- and middle-class women 
in preparing the ‘Id feasts has become one of del- 
egating and supervising the labor of domestic ser- 
vants rather than cooking and baking themselves. 

The celebration of both feasts begins with a 
morning sermon (k/utba). This is held not at small 
local mosques but at large regional mosques or 
even stadiums, thus organizing a different kind of 
community from the gatherings for regular weekly 
sermons that follow Friday prayer. In the Gulf, 
mostly men attend this communal event, and it is 
much less common for women to do so, though not 
forbidden. Whether at home or in the mosque, men 
and women celebrate the first day of the feast by 
reciting the names of God and calling God’s bless- 
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ings upon themselves and their families. Then men 
and women begin working intensively to cook and 
prepare the home for receiving relatives and guests 
in the evening. 

The first night of the ‘Id feasts is usually devoted 
to a large meal for the entire extended family, held 
at the home of a senior family member. These meals 
are often sex-segregated because of the presence of 
men and women who are related by marriage but 
not by blood, but this also allows women to social- 
ize freely out of the presence of men. The first two 
or three days of ‘Id are spent visiting family. Broth- 
ers travel together from house to house of female 
relatives: aunts, sisters, and nieces. Women stay at 
home to receive their relatives and serve them cof- 
fee and delicacies. On these visits, men give money 
to the women and children. Young adult men who 
are not financially independent are often given 
money by their fathers to give, to teach them the 
principle of a man’s financial responsibility toward 
female relatives. 

Such patterns of mosque attendance and visit- 
ing kin reflect the dominant religious and cultural 
construction of gendered communities, whereby 
men’s social networks are constituted through 
participation in communal, non-kin religious life 
outside the home and obligations of responsibility 
to female relatives, while women’s social networks 
are constructed through extended kin relations and 
confined to the home. Yet the way the remainder 
of the week of the ‘Id holidays is spent partially 
deconstructs such traditions of female seclusion 
and gender segregation. By the turn of the twenty- 
first century, many Gulf families spend the latter 
half of the feast week with friends at parties, tak- 
ing children to amusement parks, having picnics in 
the desert, or taking beach vacations. During these 
days, many people, especially of the younger gener- 
ations, meet in mixed-gender groups and celebrate 
with singing and dancing, parties and laughter 
(though such mixed parties are forbidden in Saudi 
Arabia, so they take place in private). 

Other religious occasions that are commemo- 
rated in the Gulf and Yemen include the Prophet 
Muhammad?’s birthday and the first day of the 
Islamic calendar year, which marks the Prophet’s 
migration from Mecca to Medina and symbol- 
izes the beginning of the spread of Islam from 
its natal city. The events are commemorated in 
mosques, where special sermons address the life of 
the Prophet and the implications of such historical 
events in the history of Islam, and in homes, where 
both men and women recite verses from the Qur’an 
and chant religious hymns. As well as these annual 
holidays, families may convene Qur’an recitations 
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at their homes at any time of the year, to mark an 
important lifecycle event, to welcome returning 
loved ones from their travels, or to give thanks for 
escaping harm. Attended by both men and women, 
these are almost always sex segregated. 

The Salafi view of Islamic religious commemora- 
tions that is promulgated in much of the Arabian 
Peninsula and politically enforced in Saudi Arabia 
holds that the only religious events that should be 
celebrated throughout the year are the two feasts. 
(Indeed, Salafis hold that these two feasts are the 
only events that should be celebrated, religious 
or otherwise, and forbid other celebrations from 
birthday parties to national holidays.) In this view, 
the Prophet Muhammad’s birthday and Islamic 
New Year may be remembered with prayers and 
sermons, but not with any other celebration, in 
contrast with the lively mawwlid celebrations found 
in other Arab countries. Similarly, celebrating saint 
days, visiting saint shrines, and mourning Shi‘ mar- 
tyrs are all condemned as bid‘a, heretical innova- 
tions. In contrast, other Gulf states tolerate or even 
explicitly approve of such commemorations. 

Religious practices such as celebrating saint days 
and making pilgrimages to saint shrines are often 
dismissed under the term “popular Islam,” but 
this is simplistic and effaces the process by which 
hierarchies of power shape the definition of Islamic 
practices as “orthodox” or “popular” (Meneley 
1996, 161). The past three hundred years of his- 
tory in the Arabian Peninsula have seen repeated 
attempts by religious conservatives to deface and 
destroy saint shrines and cemeteries which were 
venerated by local Shi‘I minorities and pilgrims to 
Mecca and Medina (al-Rasheed 2000). The com- 
bination of regime prohibitions on these religious 
observations, political suppression of Shi‘ religious 
identity (al-Rasheed 1998, Ende 1997), and a gen- 
erally limited Western scholarship on the lives of 
women in the Arabian Peninsula have all contrib- 
uted to a virtual dearth of academic knowledge 
about women’s religious commemorations outside 
the dominant Sunni traditions in the Gulf. Never- 
theless, a small body of scholarship has addressed 
such practices and attests to the particular rel- 
evance of such religious observations in women’s 
lives (Doumato 2000, Meneley 1996). 
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Lisa WYNN 


Iran 


The Twelver Shi7 ritual cycle is rich in celebra- 
tions. Throughout the year women gather for 
rawzas, commemorating the martyrdom of the 
Imams and their relatives. These are female-only 
gatherings led by a male or female preacher or can- 
tor or mixed gatherings led by a man, where women 
sit in a separate room. The rituals include sermons, 
Qur'an reading, invocations (du@’), dirges (nawha), 
and elegies (marthiyya) accompanied by ritual cry- 
ing and breast-beating. The climax for mourning 
rituals is the month of Muharram, commemorat- 
ing the martyrdom of Imam Husayn, the Prophet’s 
grandson. In the street procession only men act as 
self-flagellators while women are assigned the role 
of onlookers. On religious feast days, such as the 
birthdays of the members of the Prophet’s family, 
women perform mawlidi (from Arabic mawlid, 
birth, birthday). While a female cantor sings joy- 
ous poems (mawli-khwani) praising the Prophet 
and his family, the women clap their hands and 
join in the refrains. Some assemblies also include 
the playing of the daff (frame drum) and dancing 
despite the disapproval of the majority of the reli- 
gious orthodoxy. Mawlidis are much more com- 
mon among women. On the day of the death of 
the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar, whom the Shi‘ls regard 
as a usurper, some women’s circles perform jashn-i 
‘Umar kushan (feast of killing Umar), a rite of rever- 
sal that includes funny recitations and curses of the 
enemies of the Imams. In Ramadan, women gather 
for Qur'an reading sessions. A female-only celebra- 
tion is sufra, a ritual meal dedicated to a member 
of the Prophet’s family or another holy being in 
fulfillment of a vow. Depending to the occasion the 
sufra includes the recitation of dirges and elegies or 
joyful mawlidi poems and chants. The preparation 
and distribution of food that is regarded as imbued 
with blessings (tabarruki) plays an important part 
in many rituals. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The celebrations can take part in a religious 
building, a shrine (imamzdda), an outbuilding of 
a mosque, or at home. Some women have per- 
manently dedicated part of their house to their 
favorite saint, thus turning their home into a place 
of worship. By sponsoring a religious ritual the 
hostess can earn religious and social esteem. Par- 
ticipants excel at reading the Qur'an or offer their 
services such as serving tea, thereby earning reli- 
gious merit (thawab). Famous preachers and can- 
tors demonstrate great authority, social prestige, 
and mobility. 

The reasons to take part in these rituals are mani- 
fold. Women very often describe their participation 
as an expression of their love of and empathy with 
the members of the Prophet’s family. Participants 
can earn religious merit for this life and the life to 
come. Many women believe that holy beings are 
present during the ritual. The reference to a higher 
reality serves as a source of empowerment. Often 
the rituals are held in fulfillment of a vow and par- 
ticipants use the commemorations to ask for inter- 
cession. Every vow fulfilled is a proof that one can 
influence one’s life. Crying during mourning rituals 
represents a form of catharsis. Especially educated 
and politically active women emphasize the edu- 
cational aspects of the gatherings. They argue that 
knowing Islamic precepts enables them to live a har- 
monious life, act as a guide for others — females as 
well as males — and contribute to the well-being of 
society. In sermons they also take up actual political 
discourses. Whereas in mixed assemblies women 
are assigned a more passive role, female-only com- 
memorations give them agency. Female preachers 
and participants discuss, challenge, or reinforce 
male-defined religious concepts and gender roles. 
Sociability and the establishment of networks are 
also important. The rituals are a socially accepted 
space where women can express their thoughts, 
hopes, and feelings and negotiate them with oth- 
ers. They can find support and relief or just have 
fun. Older women may look for a suitable bride for 
young male relatives. The women also use the ritu- 
als to engage in charitable work. Often money for 
the poor is collected and in times of crisis individual 
women may ask for financial help. 

The historical development of women’s ritu- 
als is not well documented. Qajar sources give 
insight into the female religious gatherings held 
among the women of the court. Since the Islamic 
Revolution of 1979 the number of female religious 
rituals has increased and several innovations have 
taken place. During larger gatherings the voice of 
the religious leader is spread via loudspeaker and 
the women circulate recorded tapes. News about the 
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gatherings is not only broadcast by mouth but also 
through printed leaflets and advertisement in the 
media. On the Internet online rituals have emerged. 
Women’s religious celebrations have thus become 
more visible. 
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SABINE KALINOCK 


South Africa 


Islam is a minority religion in South Africa where 
Muslims, numbering 654,064, comprised just 1.46 
percent of the population of 44.8 million in 2001, 
with women making up half of the Muslim popu- 
lation. Approximately 90 percent of Muslims are 
either descendants of slaves and political prison- 
ers from Southeast Asia who were brought to the 
Cape Colony by the Dutch East India Company 
beginning in the 1650s, or indentured and trader 
migrants from South Asia who settled in Natal 
from 1860 onwards. The former, who are often 
referred to by the generalized term “Malays,” live 
mostly in the Western Cape, while Indian Muslims 
settled primarily in KwaZulu Natal and Gauteng. 
Indigenous Africans make up ro per cent of the 
Muslim population, a number that is growing in 
the contemporary period due to increasing con- 
version to Islam. Historically, the Cape Muslims 
have embraced a more egalitarian view of gender 
relations with less austere gender segregation. In 
contrast to Natal, women played an important 
role in early Islam in the Cape and in society gener- 
ally, with some acquiring wealth and prominence. 
Although the institutionalization of Islam gradu- 
ally marginalized women, it was not to the same 
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extent as in Natal. Thus, the religious experiences 
of South African Muslim women differ significantly 
despite their shared religion. This entry focuses on 
the involvement of women in religious commemo- 
rations and processions, with particular attention 
to Indian Muslims in Natal. 

Despite the difficulties of indenture, Muslim 
immigrants in Natal set about re-establishing their 
culture and religion by building mosques, institut- 
ing prayer, and establishing festivals. During the 
formative decades, the most public expression of 
ritual was the festival of Muhurram commemorat- 
ing the martyrdom of Imam Husayn, grandson of 
the Prophet Muhammad, on the plains of Karbala 
in Iraq on to Muharram 680 C.E. Though a Shit 
Muslim festival, Muharram was observed by both 
Muslims and Hindus since the three days of annual 
leave to which all indentured workers were entitled 
were granted during this holiday. Muharram was 
a ceremony of boisterous fanfare, which included 
public processions and the building of ta‘ziyyas, 
replicas of Husayn’s mausoleum at Karbala. On this 
day, large groups gathered at places where ta‘ziyyas 
were built. Participants believed in the potency 
of the ta‘ziyya and offered food and money with 
requests, such as the birth of a son or a cure from ill- 
ness. The festival included a play enacting the battle 
at Karbala, wrestling, stick fighting, fire walking, 
and marching to a river to deposit the ta‘ziyya. The 
consumption of alcohol and violence were intrinsic 
to the procession, which included both men and 
women, numbering in excess of 10,000 during the 
early decades of the twentieth century. 

The ritual of Muharram was multifunctional, 
serving religious, recreational, and political pur- 
poses for devotees. The participation of women 
was influenced by socioeconomic backgrounds and 
demographics. Working-class Indian women, both 
Muslim and Hindu, participated fully in the ritu- 
als. There are many reports of them being arrested 
for fighting or drunkenness or even “owning” 
ta‘ziyyas. In contrast, few traders were accompa- 
nied by spouses during the formative decades and 
where wives were present they did not actively 
participate in Muharram celebrations, which were 
deemed by traders to be an “aberration” which 
they worked actively to stop. 

Muharram continues to be observed to the pres- 
ent but has been modified as a result of education, 
economic mobility, residential relocation, and the 
impact of reformist movements. Many aspects of 
Muharram, especially public processions, were 
condemned by Deobandi reformists in the late 
1960s as Hindu, not Muslim, practices. In the con- 
temporary period, the majority of Muslims mark 
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the day through sermons at mosques. Gatherings in 
mosques have an overwhelmingly religious orienta- 
tion. The role of Husayn is increasingly de-empha- 
sized, with the focus on lessons that Muslims can 
draw from the incident. Since Muslim women are 
strongly discouraged from attending mosques, very 
few women attend the lectures. However, some 
mosques do have separate facilities for the small 
number who attend; other women participate 
through receivers that transmit lectures into nearby 
homes. 

Approximately ten ta‘ziyya groups, with under 
a hundred participants, including a small number 
of women, continue to gather at the Muslim cem- 
etery in Brook Street, and from there make their 
way to the Umgeni River seven kilometers away. 
The Muslim-only procession is largely a symbolic 
pilgrimage. With more and more Muslims attracted 
to variants of reformist Islam, there is concern 
about maintaining old practices. Yet the procession 
has changed: the carnivalesque atmosphere has 
disappeared and the competition to determine 
whose ta‘ziyya is the most creative is muted; fire 
walking, wrestling, consumption of alcohol, and 
re-enactment of the battle have all disappeared as 
participants deliberately distance themselves from 
earlier and more syncretic forms of Muharram 
practice. 

In both the Natal and Cape Muslim communi- 
ties, public commemorations emerged around 
the role of Sufi saints (Urdu, pirs) and their asso- 
ciated shrines (Urdu, mazdrs), especially on their 
death anniversaries (Urdu, ‘urs), with both men 
and women visiting their tomb sites to pay hom- 
age. The premier shrine in Natal is that of Badshah 
Pir, located in the Brook Street cemetery in Dur- 
ban. Badshah Pir has been identified as Sheik Allie 
Vulle Ahmed, who came to Natal as an indentured 
worker with the first transport from India in 1860 
(Vahed 2003). His popularity is based mostly on 
anecdote. According to legend, when his employers 
recognized him “to be of spiritual mind,” Badshah 
Pir was “honorably discharged.” He subsequently 
spent his days near the Grey Street mosque, preach- 
ing to locals. According to reports, he did not have 
a home, a family, or relatives; he did not care for 
food; and he often visited plantations to counsel 
indentured workers struggling to cope with exploit- 
ative labor regimes. 

Badshah Pir’s miracles (Urdu, karamdt) are leg- 
endary. For example, it is believed that, while still 
indentured, he meditated all day on the plantation, 
despite the pleading of fellow workers that he would 
be flogged by the overseer, but by evening his tasks 
were all completed; he was refused a train ticket to 
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attend a wedding because of his shabby dress but 
reached the destination before the train; he advised 
a family to delay their departure to India, advice 
that they wisely followed because the ship sank in 
a storm shortly after it disembarked from Durban; 
and when a conductor refused Badshah Pir onboard 
a horse-drawn tram, the animal refused to move 
until the conductor apologized to him and allowed 
him to use the tram. Badshah Pir’s tomb became 
a site of veneration for large numbers of Muslims 
who believe that praying to Allah in his presence is 
much more likely to be efficacious. Local Muslims 
believed that Badshah Pir, having special attributes 
of divinity, exuded baraka, a supernatural power of 
divine origin. Being a “blessed” man, he was seen as 
intercessor between Muslims and Allah. Devotees 
felt that their difficulties were better explained and 
resolved by a benefactor. Indians, men and women, 
Muslims and non-Muslims, visit the shrine to find 
solutions to marital problems, seek jobs, pregnancy, 
cure from disease, assistance to pass examinations, 
or because they want a house from the city council, 
and so on. Visiting the shrine, drinking the holy 
water, and making an offering are important facets 
of religious practice. 

A four-day ‘urs is held annually at Badshah Pir’s 
shrine during the first weekend of the month of 
Rabi al-Awwal as he died on 6 Rabi al-Awwal, 
the month in which the Prophet was born. The ‘urs 
is attended by an eclectic crowd, which includes 
those seeking the saint’s blessing; professionals who 
make money out of the occasion by selling food, 
Islamic frames, and other wares; and those who 
simply attend for the entertainment. For the latter, 
the highlight is the Saturday evening entertainment 
when prominent qawwals (singers) play songs orig- 
inally associated with the Chishti Sufi brotherhood. 
The root of the word gawwal is the Arabic q-w-l, 
and refers to the sayings of religious personalities 
that inspire individuals and purify their thoughts. 
OQawwiéaili denotes the singing of religious hymns, 
usually accompanied only by a harmonium, in 
Persian and Urdu, in praise of Allah, extolling the 
greatness of prophets and saints, and popularizing 
the dictums of the Prophet. Frequenting stalls where 
mince kebabs are barbecued and the smoking of 
hemp by large numbers of people add to the festive 
atmosphere. The Saturday evening entertainment is 
an all-male affair. Activities on Thursday evening, 
Friday, and Sunday are confined to a tent near the 
shrine where meals are served, prayers offered, the 
Qur'an recited, women recite na‘ts (poetic praise 
of the Prophet), participants offer mabhfil-i salam 
(salutation ceremonies of the Prophet), and all offer 
du@ (convocation). 
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The main public event takes place on Saturday, 
when the “Sandal Sharif” procession makes its way 
from Victoria Street through Queen Street to the 
shrine in Brook Street. The procession lasts about 
an hour. There are around a hundred participants 
including some women who march at the back 
of the procession. The subdued procession is due 
largely to the impact of reformist Islam. Until the 
19708, thousands - women and men, Muslim and 
Hindu — lined the streets of Durban to watch the 
procession, which was loud and buoyant. Partici- 
pants sang devotional songs, accompanied by musi- 
cal instruments such as drums and tambourines and 
carried weapons such as swords and special maces. 
Some participants were in a state of trance as they 
beat their chests, pierced their body parts, includ- 
ing cheeks and tongue with swords, iron pins, and 
other instruments. A public platform was con- 
structed outside the Grey Street Mosque where the 
Mayor of Durban and leading religious luminaries 
gave speeches. The present procession is a shadow 
of its former self. 

The birthday of the Prophet (Urdu, mildd al- 
Nabi), observed on 12 Rab‘ al-Awwal, is a sub- 
dued and low-key affair compared to the boisterous 
public street processions of past years. Reformist- 
aligned mosques usually have a lecture in which 
lessons from the life of the Prophet are elucidated 
and their relevance to contemporary life made 
clear. Mosques practicing a populist form of Islam, 
known as “Sunni” in South Africa, have a sermon 
after the midday prayer on the Sunday following the 
birthday. This is followed by lunch and the read- 
ing of communal salutations, practices condemned 
by reformists. Both men and women attend lunch, 
although the seating facilities are separate. 

Other major public commemorations are the Eid 
al-Fitr (Arabic, ‘Id al-Fitr, the feast of breaking, 
f-t-r meaning “to break,” symbolizing the breaking 
of both the Ramadan fasting period and patterns of 
bad behavior) and the Eid al-Adha (Arabic, ‘Id al- 
Adba, the feast of the sacrifice). Eid al-Fitr was the 
main festival of the traders. Aboobakr Amod, the 
first Muslim trader to settle in Natal, told the Wragg 
Commission of 1885, appointed to investigate the 
social conditions of Indians, that the Ramadan Eid 
was the only festival that Muslims observed and 
that the authorities should put a stop to Muharram. 
The feasts are occasions of thanksgiving to God for 
helping Muslims individually and collectively ful- 
fill their religious duties. On the night before Eid, 
women, but more especially young girls, paint their 
hands with henna. This is a delicate traditional art 
and skilled women usually apply it. Preparation of 
the new clothes to be worn on Eid begins almost 
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as soon as the fasting month commences. Among 
the affluent it is not uncommon to have different 
outfits for the morning, when families meet at a 
home for meals, and the afternoon, spent visiting. 
Mothers and daughters make outings to fabric 
stores to choose appropriate “dress lengths,” and 
this is followed by numerous visits to the family 
dressmaker to ensure that the fit and look are per- 
fect. Women spend the week before Eid preparing 
traditional, colorful and extravagent Indian sweets 
such as burfee, chana magaj, gulaab jamun, and 
halwa, which are displayed to family and visitors 
with great pride on the big day. Nowadays, those 
who can afford to usually purchase these from one 
of many Muslim women who specialize in supply- 
ing this niche market. 

As soon as the appearance of the new moon 
affirms the Eid, there is great excitement. The pub- 
lic religious aspects of Eid activities are primarily 
for men. While there are variations, a typical family 
begins the day with members getting up very early 
in the morning (usually drowsy from going to bed 
very late), taking a bath, and dressing in long, white 
Middle Eastern-style robes to attend the pre-dawn 
prayer at the local neighborhood mosque. Women 
do not attend the mosque but pray at home. They 
are charged with preparing a traditional snack, 
which consists of samoosas (triangular shaped 
pastries with meat filling) and milk prepared with 
almonds, vermicelli, and pistachios (Gujarati, 
laai). After partaking of this special dish when they 
return from the early prayer, the men make their 
way to the cemetery to pay homage to the dead. 
They usually attend a cemetery where most of their 
family members are buried. The largest and busiest 
cemetery is in Brook Street in central Durban. 

The cemetery is bustling with flower sellers and 
beggars, some genuine, others not so, who add a 
buzz to the atmosphere as they jostle from visitor 
to visitor. It was traditional for the men of fami- 
lies to go in groups of ten to twenty with one per- 
son appointed to offer prayers at the cemetery but 
this is changing as people have relocated to differ- 
ent parts of the country. Boys are given coins to 
hand out to beggars, a large number of whom are 
women. Other than this, women remain at home. 
Before the Eid prayer begins every Muslim (man, 
women and child) must pay fitra, an alms for the 
month of Ramadan, which equates to about two 
kilograms of a basic food staple such as wheat or 
barley or its cash equivalent. 

From the cemetery, the men and boys march in 
joyous spirit toward an Eidgah, the public venue 
for Eid prayers, which is a masculine domain from 
which women are excluded. However, one group 
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called Taking Islam to the People (TIP) has orga- 
nized an open-air Eid prayer at Durban’s North 
Beach directed to entire families since around 2002. 
Both women and men attend and pray communally 
and both women and men may give lectures, prac- 
tices condemned by some traditionalists. Otherwise, 
women listen to the Eid talk via special receivers 
or on one of several Islamic radio channels. Fol- 
lowing the lecture in English, a short prayer, the 
sermon in Arabic, and a very long convocation in 
English, Arabic, and Urdu, in which almost every 
aspect of Muslim life, individually, locally, and 
internationally is covered and that reduces most of 
the congregation to tears, the men greet their fellow 
believers by embracing them three times, saying ‘Td 
mubarak (Happy Eid) and asking for forgiveness 
for any wrongs committed during the previous 
year, knowingly or inadvertently. 

The Eid prayer is followed by a family meal. 
Though this takes place at around nine in the morn- 
ing, the meal includes one or more of chicken kalya, 
mince kebabs, and roast lamb. A typical lunch 
menu includes breyani, a traditional dish made of 
rice, meat and lentils. From the afternoon onwards 
relatives visit each other. The eldest member of a 
family is usually the one that others visit. Elder fam- 
ily members traditionally give eidi, a small amount 
of money or gifts, to children. Since family contact 
and visitation has been reduced considerably in 
recent times, Eid is the main occasion when family 
members meet besides at weddings and funerals. 

There are a few minor differences in the com- 
memoration of Eid al-Adha, which marks the end 
of the Hajj, the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
takes place on the roth day of Dhi al-Hijja, the 
last month of the Islamic calendar. The first dif- 
ference is that people generally do not consume 
any food until after the Eid prayer. According to 
tradition, the first meal that individuals partake 
of should be the animal that they ritually sacrifice. 
Since this is impractical, many Muslims fast and 
eat ordinary meals after the Eid prayer. Another 
important difference is that because people have to 
make the ritual sacrifice they spend less time at the 
Eidgah greeting others. The manner of the ritual 
sacrifice has changed considerably. In years past, 
several families gathered at one home where all 
the animals were sacrificed. Individuals carried out 
the sacrifice themselves and many women partici- 
pated in this activity. Once the animal was skinned, 
it was the task of women to cut the carcass into 
small pieces to prepare for distribution to family 
members and the poor. Nowadays, due largely 
to economic mobility, individuals not wanting to 
dirty their hands or property, or people moving to 
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formerly white areas where they face opposition 
from neighbors, it is increasingly common for Mus- 
lims to contract out the qurbdni sacrifice to large 
farms. The meat is cut, sliced, frozen, and delivered 
to one’s home a few days after Eid. This change has 
meant that the communal aspects and excitement 
have largely dissipated. Eid has changed in other 
ways as well. It is becoming common for nuclear 
families to spend their holiday afternoon shopping 
or going out for dinner. 

Muslim commemorations have changed con- 
siderably since the first Indian settlers arrived in 
South Africa in 1860. During the formative period, 
there was much mixing between men and women, 
Hindus and Muslims, and the city of Durban was 
brought toa standstill when Muslims observed their 
major festivals. In post-apartheid South Africa, it is 
ironic that at a time when South Africa’s citizens 
are encouraged to observe their festivals and cele- 
brate or recreate their heritage, Muslims commem- 
orations have become less public, less communal, 
and more subdued. Hindus, for example, have 
taken advantage of the opportunity to establish 
public festivals that take place on the beachfront 
and coincide with major public holidays, public 
events that the city of Durban promotes as tourist 
attractions. 

Muslims in Natal have undergone important 
transformations during this period. There has been 
great pressure from reformist groups for the com- 
plete separation of men and women, which is evi- 
dent in far more women being fully veiled; there is 
greater emphasis on neo-Sufi practices of purifying 
the soul through allegiance to individual learned 
guides to whom one formally swears allegiance 
(Arabic, bay‘a); and there is emphasis on simpli- 
fying celebrations and reducing merriment, to the 
point even that many family festivities are gender 
segregated. In all, ceremonies and commemoration 
are more serious affairs and occupy a less significant 
position of importance on the religious calendar. 
This development reflects the message of reform- 
ists who continually remind the faithful by quoting 
an ostensible saying of the Prophet, that “laughing 
blackens the heart.” 
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South Asia 


INTRODUCTION: A BRIEF TYPOLOGY 

OF RELIGIOUS COMMEMORATIONS 

Five types of religious commemorations are 
significant for Muslim women in South Asia: the 
Islamic calendrical celebrations; national, regional, 
and local saints’ festivals; commemorations of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s birthday (mildd al-Nabi) 
and in honor of the family of the Prophet (abl-i 
bayt); and celebrations of religious learning (bis- 
millah, adin). The Islamic calendrical celebrations 
comprise daily prayer, especially jum‘a saldat, the 
Friday prayer; Muharram; Ramadan; and ‘Id al- 
Adha. Saints’ festivals bear regional characteristics 
and often share similarities with festivals for Hindu 
deities (Gaborieau 1975, van Skyhawk 1994). The 
term mildd may be applied to various commemora- 
tive occasions, particularly those centered on the 
abl-i bayt, but most often refers to mildd al-Nabi. 
Commemorations of readiness for reading the 
Qur'an (bismillah), or the completion of its read- 
ing (Qur’an khwani, adin), are commonly cited as 
“domestic rites,” though they share some aspects of 
public commemoration. 


WOMEN’S PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC 

COMMEMORATIONS 

Juma salat is generally performed in the mosque 
by men, and sometimes in adjoining buildings or 
in separate prayer enclosures within mosques by 
women (Metcalf 1996). Recent years have seen 
efforts among women in some parts of India, par- 
ticularly Tamil Nadu, to have their own, separate 
mosques. Sex segregation is less pronounced at 
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saints’ shrines, where Hindu and Muslim women 
often comprise the majority of pilgrims. Although 
women’s participation in ritual life is common at 
the larger, regionally or nationally famous, and 
wealthier shrines, their autonomous, self-directed 
ritual activities are more readily observed at the 
smaller, locally important shrines (Pemberton 2004, 
2006). Both men and women, Sunnis and Shits, 
attend street processions that recall the tragedy of 
Karbala. Shi‘a women also hold their own separate 
commemorative assemblies (majalis, milad), and in 
recent years there has been a growing number of 
celebrated ritual mourners (z@kirat) among them 
who perform elegies to the martyrs and heroines of 
Karbala (D’Souza 1998, Bard 2000, 2005). 

Each evening of Ramadan is followed by a small- 
scale breaking of the fast (iftar); the month is con- 
cluded by a three-day celebration in which families 
donate money to the poor, hold congregational 
prayers, visit family and friends, and cook specially 
prepared foods for the final occasion of breaking 
the fast (‘Id al-Fitr). Id al-Adha, or Bakr ‘id, recalls 
the patriarch Abraham’s near-sacrifice of his son. 
Each household is expected to slaughter a sheep, 
goat, or cow to commemorate the occasion. On 
both occasions, women perform a variety of roles, 
particularly preparing food and ritual implements, 
organizing communal prayers (even those attended 
exclusively by men), and engaging in recitation of 
the Quran and the performance of informal, non- 
obligatory prayers (du‘a@’, fatiba) and celebratory 
poetry. 

Women’s celebrations of the Prophet Muham- 
mad’s birthday are not well documented, and this 
may be in part because these ceremonies often take 
place in private homes. In recent history, milad 
al-Nabi has become a celebration whose public 
expression is popularized by the composition and 
dissemination of mawadlid (poems in honor of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s life) in Hindi and Urdu, as 
well as regional languages such as Bengali, Panjabi, 
and Sindhi (Schimmel 1982). On the 12th of Rabi‘ 
al-Awwal, women recite mawiédlid as well as other 
types of commemorative poetry (for example na‘t, 
mirajiyya, and ghazal). They do so in female-only 
assemblies, although sometimes an exceptional 
reciter is invited to perform in all-male congrega- 
tions. Mawdlid and other poems are also recited 
to commemorate the Prophet on various other 
occasions, many of which provide an occasion for 
women to participate in public ritual events (Her- 
mansen 1995). 

There is a growing body of research on Shi wom- 
en’s assemblies (mildd, majdlis) held in honor of 
the abl-i bayt. Sometimes these assemblies involve 
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the recitation of miracle stories (muizat kahdanda), 
which may be connected to the performance of vows 
(mannat) (Schubel 1993). More often, they recount 
the sufferings of the victims of Karbala. While all 
but one of the men of Husayn’s traveling party were 
massacred by the troops of the Umayyad Caliph 
Yazid, the women were imprisoned in Damascus, 
and there Husayn’s sister Zaynab instituted the com- 
memorative mourning that has become a hallmark 
of Shi‘a pious remembrance during Muharram. 
These commemorations feature performances that 
range from acts of self-flagellation, zealous expres- 
sions of grief, and intensely heartrending recitations 
of elegies (nawha, saz, marsiya) and Muharram 
stories (rawza) to more reserved and introspective 
recitals. In some circles, Shi‘a mourning assemblies 
can resemble Sufi or carnival festivals, allowing for 
women to participate in particularly visible ways 
(Pinault 2000). In recent years, these events have 
also become the sites of sermons about Islamic duty 
(Schimmel 1982, Hegland 1998). 

Because women do not always have access to the 
larger public commemorative events, many of their 
religious observances center on the so-called domes- 
tic rites, which nonetheless may have a wider pub- 
lic aspect. The bismillah ceremony of a young girl, 
depicted in the video On Being Muslim in India, is 
held when a child is four years, four months, and 
four days old, and celebrates the child’s readiness to 
read the Quran. The adin is held when the child has 
finished reading the Qur'an for the first time. Most 
often, these ceremonies are held in private homes, 
mediated by a religious scholar, and attended by 
the extended family, friends, and acquaintances of 
the hosts. Sometimes they involve pilgrimage to a 
holy site, such as a shrine, to secure blessings for 
the child (Sharif 1921). An overview of many such 
commemorative events is provided by the Deo- 
bandi scholar Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi, who 
condemned them as bid‘a, innovative practices 
contrary to Islam. 


MEANING, VALUE, FUNCTION, AND 

STRATEGY IN COMMEMORATIVE EVENTS 

Since the late nineteenth century, with innova- 
tions in transportation, communication, and print, 
women’s participation in public commemorative 
events has been on the rise, despite an ostensible 
trend toward more conservative ideals of Islamic 
womanhood that stress veiling and sex segregation. 
Coupled with an emphasis on acquiring Quranic 
knowledge and observing the fundamental ritual 
obligations of Islam, a move toward greater Islam- 
ization among some Muslim communities has also 
created opportunities for women to participate in 
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commemorative events, and/or to exercise greater 
authority within the realm of religious affairs 
(Sikand 2005). Sometimes, Islamization serves 
to reinforce existing boundaries, with women 
acknowledged as preservers of a shared memory; 
this is true among the Shi‘ ls, for many of whom the 
ritual event has become a site for linking past with 
present, building Shri community, and providing 
markers of identity in contradistinction to the sur- 
rounding non-Shii population (Hegland 1998, 
Pinault 2001). In other cases, such as when Muslim 
minority populations are distinct from (and/or in 
conflict with) the surrounding predominant popu- 
lation, women may form ritual communities that 
transcend ethnic, sectarian, national, linguistic, and 
class boundaries. These communities have become, 
in some cases, sites of resistance to predominant 
discourses about Muslim womanhood (Hegland 
1998). This is also true of women’s participation 
in shrine cults. Print media and technoculture have 
enabled more women to move into areas considered 
traditionally male, as in the performance of devo- 
tional gawwali music in honor of a saint (Abbas 
2002), or in women’s operation as pirs, particularly 
among pilgrims to saints’ shrines (Pemberton 2006, 
Flueckiger 2006). 
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KELLY PEMBERTON 


Southeast Europe 


INTRODUCTION 

This entry provides a brief overview of Mus- 
lim religious commemorations in the Balkans by 
using a case study of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
religious and educational center of Muslims in 
Eastern Europe and the former Yugoslavian coun- 
tries (Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Macedonia). Muslim practices within the Yugosla- 
vian countries are similar and were shaped by the 
religious forms and cultural values of the Ottoman 
Empire. In general, commemoration aims to fulfill 
the specific social and religious needs of people who 
practice their religions through different kinds of 
socially acceptable models of celebration. It is not 
only related to the remembrance of religious fig- 
ures or events but also intends to bring about social 
solidarity, a sense of belonging to a certain group, 
and psychological security through participation 
in community celebrations and commemorations 
(Eliade 1991, 9-21). Women’s participation in 
such commemorations is therefore a good reflec- 
tion of these social and psychological values within 
a society as well as being a very important part of 
their religious and social lives. 
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ROLE OF WOMEN IN RELIGIOUS 

COMMEMORATIONS 

Muslims in the region commemorate many his- 
torical events, religious figures, and sacred places, 
and women’s participation depends on the type 
of ceremony, on the cultural practice of a certain 
area, and on rural or urban customs that include or 
exclude women at such ceremonies. Unfortunately, 
women’s participation in religious commemorations 
is generally not recorded or portrayed in the official 
religious literature in this region, and sociological 
and ethnographical studies have not covered these 
themes at all. Therefore, this entry is primarily ori- 
ented to the experiences and voices of those women 
who have been permanently involved in the perfor- 
mance of religious commemorations as well as those 
who have generated changes and adjustments in the 
light of new circumstances and challenges. 

The most significant commemorations in a Mus- 
lim’s life are as follows: 


1. Id al-Fitr (Bajram in Turkish), the feast held at 
the breaking of the fast at the end of Ramadan and 
Yd al-Adha, the feast of the sacrifice that celebrates 
the end of the pilgrimage to Mecca. These two feasts 
are known in local Muslim practice as Ramazan- 
ski Bajram and Kurban or Hadzijski Bajram, and 
the ‘Id greetings are also in Turkish, for example 
“Bajram mubarak olsun.” The influence of Turk- 
ish is still strong, and there are no substitutions for 
some religious as well as non-religious terms in the 
Bosnian, Croatian, and Serbian languages. 

Women do not participate in Bajram congre- 
gations in the mosques, and their exclusion from 
mosques is justified by practical reasons (for exam- 
ple lack of space in the mosques for females as well 
as males). During the first two or three days of 
Bajram women usually stay at home and take care 
of family gatherings and guests, while men go to the 
mosques and cemeteries. The last days of Bajram 
are known as “Women’s Bajram,” during which 
women are supposed to visit their friends, neigh- 
bors, and relatives (Hangi 1906, 77-81). 


2. Muslim New Year, the Hijra, which is the first 
day of Muharram, the first month of the Muslim 
lunar calendar, and celebrates memories of the first 
Muslims and their forced emigration from Mecca 
to Medina. The Islamic community and Sufi orga- 
nizations usually prepare celebrations in honor of 
the first Muhajirs using the appropriate texts and 
songs with Hijra topics, written and arranged in the 
languages of this region and transmitted through 
the generations. In some mosques, particularly in 
rural areas, women participate equally with men, 
singing religious songs and poems of the Prophet’s 
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life. Many imams prepare special programs with 
mixed choirs of girls and boys that affirm a new, 
inclusive model of congregations. In some cities in 
the last 15 years women’s public cultural events — 
such as religious programs, fashion shows, and 
musical performances — have taken place at the 
religious commemoration of Hijra. 


3. ‘Ashira is celebrated on the roth day of the Mus- 
lim month Muharram in remembrance of Noah’s 
flood. ‘Ashiira is not a widespread celebration in the 
Balkans but is known mostly among Sufi groups and 
in some areas where Sufis have had influence. Mus- 
lims usually fast that day and the day before as did 
the Prophet Muhammad, and women cook a dish 
known as ashura, prepared froma variety of cereals 
and fruits and shared with neighbors, friends, and 
tekke (a Sufi gathering place) or mosque partici- 
pants. The main celebration takes place in mosques 
or tekkes, but women participate very rarely, often 
simply observing behind the men. 


4. “Blessed (mubdrak) nights” are celebrated 
through intensive prayer, reciting the Quran, and 
special rites such as those associated with mawlid 
(the Prophet’s birthday) and dhikr (reciting the 
names of God). The following nights are celebrated 
in almost all mosques and tekkes, or in private 
houses: Laylat al-Qadr, the 27th night of Rama- 
dan, the most influential night in a Muslim’s life 
and the night when Almighty God started the reve- 
lation of the Holy Qur'an to Muhammad (p.b.u.h.); 
Laylat al-Mi‘raj, the 27th night of Rajab, com- 
memorating the blessed night when the Messenger 
Muhammad traveled to Jerusalem and then was 
elevated to heaven to talk to God; Laylat al-Badr, 
the 17th day of Ramadan, celebrating the famous 
victory of Muslims over non-Muslims from Mecca 
at Badr mountain; and the Prophet Muhammad’s 
birthday, celebrated on the 12th of Rabi al-Awwali 
of the Muslim calendar. Women have participated 
in these celebrations by observing from behind cur- 
tains or from mosque balconies (musandar), or by 
having their own separate performances — zenski 
mevludi — either in mosques or in private houses 
(Enes and Esad 2006, 529-37). 


NEW MODELS 

Although women have not always participated 
equally with men in the majority of commemora- 
tions and have been discriminated against in terms 
of their access to public space, including religious 
space, over the past 50 years some positive changes 
have occurred reflecting the influence of new 
understandings of Islam and the reconciliation of 
religious and secular identities. After a long period 
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of suppression of religious life in this region, faith 
communities and religious educational institu- 
tions, particularly in Bosnia and Herzegovina, have 
undertaken a reform process and created new mod- 
els of integrated celebration oriented not only to the 
mosque’s hall but also to the wider Muslim com- 
munity. Traditional Muslim practices have started 
to be altered through the establishment of institu- 
tions such as mixed religious choirs, with new rep- 
ertoires of religious songs (gasida and ilahiyya) in 
the Bosnian language (Latic 2003, 11-19), accom- 
panied by musical arrangements more attractive to 
young people. 

This new religious music has been recorded and 
filmed, performed at large concerts in city halls 
and stadiums, and broadcast on television shows 
not only in the Balkan countries but also in other 
European countries where Bosnian Muslims live. 
Women have been recognized as equal partners in 
its creation and have been allowed to perform and 
celebrate together with men. However, they remain 
relegated to a secondary place within the mosque, 
where male dominance still prevails. 

Muslims have also taken traditional models of 
the Bajram celebration from family gatherings at 
home to restaurants, cafés, and club parties, as well 
as to gatherings in the city square with folk music, 
which unfortunately is often not appropriate to the 
celebrated event. This new form of secularization of 
religious commemorations is criticized and resisted 
by many Muslims, but it is popular with many 
others. 


PILGRIMAGE AS COMMEMORATION 

A newly revived pilgrimage site is the Ajvatovica 
Rock, situated in the middle of Bosnia. It commem- 
orates the miracle of a good man, Aywaz-dedo, 
who prayed early every morning for 40 days for 
water for his village, Prusac. According to legend, 
the people of the village could not get water because 
it was blocked by a huge rock, which, thanks to 
the dedication and deep faith of this man, was 
split into two parts to let the water pass through. 
In honor of this miracle, women and men have 
long visited this place together, but during the first 
year of the Ajvatovica commemoration revival in 
1990, some religious authorities suggested that 
women should stay in the village mosque and not 
to go to the Ajvatovica Rock and pray with men. 
The women used this discriminatory action as an 
opportunity to pray the noon prayer (salat al-zubr) 
in a women’s congregation with a female imam. 
About two thousand women prayed, for the first 
time, with a female imam (even though the practice 
was not forbidden by all religious schools). Later, 
women pressured the Islamic community and were 
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accepted again as partners at the commemoration 
at Ajvatovica Rock. There are various other local 
people and places that are commemorated for the 
purpose of healing, either physical or psychologi- 
cal, or just to share the spirit of celebration with the 
rest of the Muslim community. 


SPECIFIC WOMEN’S COMMEMORATIONS 

As a result of the tradition of gender segregation, 
women created many parallel social and religious 
commemorations. Under such cultural pressure 
women set up their own celebrations, such as the 
“women’s wedding” (nichah, from Arabic nikah), 
which offered women’s gatherings and parties as a 
way of praising the bride, her beauty, and her future 
role as a mother, as well as bringing her closer to 
the new family she had entered. 

One specific female-led commemoration, the 
tawhid (unity of God) congregation, derives from 
Sufi tradition. Women gather in honor of a deceased 
individual during the burial, and then again after 
seven days and after forty days. The ceremony is 
conducted by religiously educated women and cre- 
ates a social and spiritual community. A tawhid 
congregation may also mobilize believers around 
specific needs, yielding positive feelings and peace 
during, for instance, natural catastrophes or other 
perilous periods, or simply helping believers attain 
certain desires, wishes, and protection. 

All of these commemorations and celebrations 
serve to strengthen people’s identification with 
their religious and cultural values and to integrate 
them into community life. Since women have his- 
torically been relegated to the domestic sphere and 
excluded from the majority of public commemo- 
rations, they replaced them with their own sepa- 
rate ones; more recently, the region has witnessed 
integrated religious celebrations. Indisputably, the 
vast majority of feasts and commemorations have 
been guarded and transmitted by women, particu- 
larly during times of public religious suppression, 
although some women have, unfortunately, also 
participated in maintaining the gender discrimina- 
tion of local religious discourse. 
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Turkey 


INTRODUCTION 

Religious commemorations in Turkey can be 
divided into three main categories: the calendri- 
cal celebrations; national or local saints’ festivals; 
and commemorations of sacred days. The calendri- 
cal celebrations comprise daily or weekly prayer, 
especially cuma namazi and prayer performed at 
funerals, cenaze namazt, Muharrem, Ramazan, 
and Kurban Bayram rituals. Saint’s festivals com- 
prise religious visits to the grave of national or 
local seyhs and the festivals performed in memory 
of the great mystics, Mevlana Celaleddin Rumi and 
Hac Bektas-1 Veli. Five kandils (Islamic holy nights 
when the minarets are illuminated) are celebrated, 
including the Prophet Muhammad’s birthday, 
Mevlid Kandili. 


WOMEN’S ROLE IN PUBLIC 

COMMEMORATIONS 

Though there is no religious precept that women 
should not go to the mosque for daily prayer, they 
usually perform it in their homes. This is true for 
the Friday prayers, too. Nonetheless, especially 
with the interaction with modernist or feminist 
ideas (Wadud 2002), small groups of women have 
begun to go to the Friday prayers in recent years in 
some parts of the country (especially in large cities 
such as Ankara and Istanbul) (Milliyet 1998). The 
same is true for the prayer performed at funerals, 
cenaze namazi, which is traditionally performed 
only by men; in recent years, women in groups 
have attempted to perform this prayer shoulder to 
shoulder with men (ibid.) Nevertheless, the prayer 
is still performed almost entirely by men on account 
of beliefs derived from traditional Islamic jurispru- 
dence (figh), thought to originate from the politi- 
cal turmoil of the early period of Islamic history 
(Hatiboglu 1995). 

Every member of the family who has come of 
age fasts throughout the month of Ramazan. Some 
devout Muslims start two months earlier, with 
the beginning of the holy three months (i¢ aylar), 
Recep, Saban, and Ramazan, as a traditional reli- 
gious practice. During the Ramazan days, Muslim 
women, like Muslim men, recite the whole text 
of the Quran, hatim indirme, a traditional prac- 
tice performed not only on holy days but also fol- 
lowed periodically on ordinary days. Every evening 
they cook specially prepared foods (Mutlu 1994). 
Another religious practice is that men and women 
come together every night in separate parts of the 
mosque to recite a prayer, tarawib, peculiar to 
this month. On the 27th of Ramadan, Muslims, 
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both men and women, commemorate the Night of 
Power, Kadir Gecesi, during which the Quran is 
believed to have been revealed, with prayers and 
enthusiastic rituals, mostly in mosques (Paksu 
2003). After the thirty days of fasting, a three- 
day celebration begins in which families wear new 
clothes, bayramlik; donate money (fitre) to the 
poor; hold congregational prayer, Bayram Namazi, 
in which women widely participate; please their 
children greatly by giving them pocket-money; visit 
their relatives, neighbors, and friends; and cook 
special sweet pastries, baklava and kadayif, only 
eaten during these three days. 

Kurban Bayram recalls the Prophet Abraham’s 
near-sacrifice of his son; every well-off family, 
according to the level of income, is expected to 
slaughter a cow or a sheep. This commemora- 
tion is widely observed by adherents of the Hanafi 
school. Others, especially in southeastern parts of 
the country, belonging to the Safii Mezhebi, do not 
generally practice this commemoration, believing 
that it is not compulsory but only a prophetic tra- 
dition (stimnet). After the slaughter, one-third of 
the meat is given to at least seven poor families, 
one-third to relatives, and the rest is kept by the 
family itself (Mutlu 1994). Additionally, both men 
and women recite a kind of psalm, tesrik tekbiri, 
after each daily prayer, peculiar only to these days 
of festival, recited simultaneously by pilgrims at 
Mecca, testifying the devotion of all Muslims to 
God’s commands (ibid.). 

The celebrations that are held on special religious 
nights (Randils) are performed usually in mosques, 
generally by men. However, from the 1980s the 
national television channel, TRT, and some other 
private television channels have broadcast the cer- 
emonies held in certain big mosques live, and there 
has been a tendency in recent years to watch the 
celebrations at home. Among other religious cel- 
ebrations with a broad participation is Mevlid Kan- 
dili, which has been performed for approximately 
six centuries in Turkey, held on the night of rath 
Rebiul-ewvel. In it, Suleyman Celebi’s (13 51-1422) 
encomium, Mevlid Kasidesi, some of the most 
popular commemorative poetry, is chanted by a 
reciter, mevlidhan (Galib 2003). Mevlid Kasidesi is 
also recited on certain other days (mostly the 4oth 
and 52nd days after death) for the spirit of a dead 
relative. Many of these performances provide an 
occasion for women to participate in public ritual 
events. 

Of the commemorations performed mostly by 
Suficircles (sometimes organized by the authorities), 
two can be seen as having distinct characteristics. 
It is a tradition to hold an annual commemorative 
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ceremony in honor of a saint, Mevlana Celaleddin-i 
Rumi, in Konya on 7-17 December. Here profes- 
sional dancers (semazen) perform a special kind of 
mystical revolving dance (sema‘), accompanied by 
a special musical instrument, the ney (Onder 1998). 
Though most of the dancers are men, in recent 
times some woman dancers have participated in 
these ceremonies. A similar annual ceremony is 
held by the Alevis, in honor of another mystic, Hact 
Bektas-1 Veli, in Nevsehir on 16-18 August. In this 
ceremony, women and men perform the rituals 
together as there is no sex segregation within the 
Alevi community in most public activities. This is 
also true for the rituals held in cemevleri, the houses 
in which men and women come together to per- 
form either daily or weekly rituals. Here the partici- 
pants recite songs and poems and perform sema‘ in 
which men and women come face to face in a circle 
(Giilcigek 2004). They also perform it at wedding 
feasts and other meetings or parties. 

In the commemorations in honor of the Karbala 
martyrs held by Shit Muslims in certain cities, 
such as Istanbul, Bursa, and Kars during Muhar- 
rem, women take an active part in rituals and street 
demonstrations. Recently the name of Zaynab, the 
daughter of the Prophet who demonstrated great 
resistance to the Umayyad Caliph Yezid, has been 
presented as a female symbol of resistance to 
oppressors not only for Shi‘is but also for Sunnis 
(Hekimi 1996). By the same token, both Alevis 
and Shit Muslims make a special meal, asure, in 
this month, showing popular reminiscence and the 
wish keep alive the memory of this tragic event in 
Islamic history. Asure is a kind of sweet pudding, 
made of grains, prepared in private houses. Each 
household treats their neighbors with it. Over the 
first twelve days of Muharrem, Alevis fast, do not 
drink water, do not slaughter any cows or sheep, 
and do not hold wedding feasts or entertainments 
(Zelyut 2002). 


MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 

COMMEMORATIVE EVENTS 

Together with the spread of modernist ideas 
into the Muslim world, and especially thanks to 
the growth of Islamic resurgence, women gener- 
ally seem to assume greater roles in social (and 
political) events, including the commemorative 
ones. The changing status of Muslim women in 
commemorative rituals seems to be more an effect 
of their increasing role in Islamic revivalist move- 
ments, rather than of some general pattern of 
modernity. Islamic revivalism activates its adher- 
ents by solving the problem of the identity crisis of 
the faithful in the modern age (Dekmejian 1980), 
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urging them to join the Islamic movements. Muslim 
women thus tend to assume rather active roles not 
only in political engagements but also in religious 
commemorations. 
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Religious Practices: Waqf 


Overview 


Muslim women have played a major role in cre- 
ating awgdf (sing. waqf, called bubus in North 
Africa), endowments for charitable or family pur- 
poses. Wagf is thus one of the basic sites where 
Muslim women’s socioeconomic and political his- 
tory can be investigated. Women’s wagf reflects 
a Muslim woman’s economic right in Shari‘a law 
to own and dispose of her property. This right 
has allowed Muslim women throughout Islamic 
history to endow money and property in order 
to construct, support, and maintain religious and 
charitable foundations. For centuries their per- 
petual endowments supported mosques, Islamic 
schools (mada4ris), fountains with Quranic schools 
(asbila), stipends for students, rations for notable 
scholars (‘ulama@), accommodations for divorced 
and widowed women (arbita), houses for Sufis 
(arbita wa-khawaniq), dervish houses (takayd), 
small mosques (zawdyd), hospitals, public baths 
(bhammamat), and the like. 

Women in wagf history were either donors or 
beneficiaries. A woman could also be assigned as 
the supervisor (mutawwali or ndzir) of someone 
else’s wagf or could play the role of agent (wakil) 
whom the endower entrusted to handle deals 
related to the endowed property. Basically, there 
are two types of wagqf, charitable waqf and family 
wagf (waqf abli). Family waqf entitles donors to 
receive the income of the endowed properties dur- 
ing their lifetime. After their death the income goes 
to their heirs; when the heirs are extinct the waqf 
is transferred to charitable status. Wagf sources 
inform us that women of different social classes cre- 
ated awqdaf. While high-class women donated huge 
properties for the construction and maintenance 
of big institutions in their localities or in the holy 
places of Islam, middle- and lower-class women 
usually donated small-sized properties to support 
already established awqdf to help the poor in their 
own neighborhoods. Women endowed awgqdf for 
spiritual reasons, but they also created them in 
order to keep notable social positions or to support 
state policy. 

Different types and forms of women’s waqf 
resources are available, such as waqgf documents 
and historical encyclopedias. Wagf documents are 
of various forms: court registers (sijillat), waqf 


deeds (waqfiyyat or hujaj), and supervisors’ peri- 
odical reports and balance sheets of waqf man- 
agement. Court registers include brief data about 
the name of the donor, the property endowed, the 
purpose of endowment, the date, and sometimes 
the name of the judge (qdd7) and witnesses. A waqf 
deed includes more detailed basic and supple- 
mentary information about such specifics as the 
endower, all witnesses, the description of the prop- 
erty endowed such as real estate, farm land, or cash, 
endowment stipulations, the supervisor and his/her 
duties, the beneficiaries and the amounts they are 
entitled to, duration, maintenance, day to-day func- 
tioning, and so on. According to Shari‘a law, the 
endower is able for a limited time to make altera- 
tions in the foundation deed, for example changing 
the purpose, expanding or reducing the share of a 
beneficiary, or increasing or reducing the number 
of beneficiaries. A wagf deed also shows different 
degrees of spiritual and pious motivations, as well 
as family interests involved in the endowment. 

Elaborate narratives about awqdf and their own- 
ers are found in various historiographic sources 
such as chronicles, histories of cities, geographical 
encyclopedias (kbutat al-buldan), and biographical 
dictionaries. For example, in his chronicles, which 
cover the events of the late Mamluk and early Otto- 
man Egypt, Ibn Iyas (1448-ca. 1524) refers to Cai- 
rene endowments and contextualizes them within 
their political and social contexts. In his description 
of Cairo’s districts and alleys, al-Maqrizi (1364- 
1442) offers elaborate information about female 
endowers who donated to support the erection and 
maintenance of both large and small size public 
constructions. The large historical encyclopedias 
of Ibn ‘Asakir (1105-76) on Damascus and Ibn 
al-“Adim (1192-1262) on Aleppo offer elaborate 
information about notable and middle-class Syrian 
women’s endowments, which contributed to the 
construction of the urban structure of those two 
cities. Biographical dictionaries that include entries 
about women scholars, such as the two eminent 
dictionaries of al-Sakhawi and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqa- 
lani, generally give such details about women’s 
endowments as were available. 

Most of the research conducted on wagf relies on 
Shari‘a court documents more than other sources. 
The two basic types of wagqf, family and charitable, 
are usually the subject of investigation. While some 
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studies tend to focus on the awgqdf of women of all 
classes in a given time and place, providing statisti- 
cal data, others tend to sketch the awqdf of notable 
women, such as the women of the Ottoman court 
and the female members of the Mamluk house- 
holds. Commonly, they study women as found- 
ers, administrators, and beneficiaries of charitable 
endowments. They often focus on certain centers of 
Islamic history: Egypt, especially Cairo; the Levant, 
including Damascus and Aleppo; and Turkey, 
including Istanbul. A few focus on women’s waqf in 
Mughal India and in Safavid Iran. Some studies pay 
attention to women who established waqf to sup- 
port the holy places in Mecca and Medina (wagf al- 
Haramayn) and Jerusalem, even if they were living 
in distant cities such as Istanbul. Elite women are 
studied more often than middle- and lower-class 
women. Some studies have used women’s wagf in 
order to explore the policies of the state to reinforce 
its authority through charitable endowments, espe- 
cially the Ottoman state. 

Different approaches have informed the study of 
women’s waqf. While traditional historians focused 
on legal aspects of waqf institution, scholars in the 
last few decades have paid more attention to waqf 
documents as significant primary sources for Mus- 
lim women’s socioeconomic and political history. 
One school of historians utilizes the study of wagf 
simply to dismiss the Orientalist assumption of the 
marginal positions and passive roles of women in 
Islamic history. They demonstrate how women’s 
economic rights allowed them to endow different 
types of property to support various charitable 
institutions throughout Islamic history, taking par- 
ticular Mamluk and Ottoman women as examples. 
Women were able to play important social and 
political roles, as well as to control the inheritance 
of their properties, by specifying their female inher- 
itors and slaves as recipients of major amounts of 
wagf ahbli revenues. They could thus manipulate 
inheritance law, which favors male heirs. 

Another school of historians, however, seriously 
questions such conclusions. They argue that fewer 
women than men were endowers and beneficiaries 
of awq4f and that they held minor roles as supervi- 
sors. Accordingly, although women had the right 
to establish endowments, their male kinsmen con- 
trolled endowed properties by playing the role of 
supervisors. In addition, male endowers favored 
their male heirs as beneficiaries when it came 
to wagf abli. Scholars from this school explore 
certain case studies to prove that the fact that 
women’s waqf was mostly for male beneficia- 
ries and controlled by male managers weakened 
women’s economic position and gradually limited 
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women’s control of their legal inheritance. Scholars 
from the former school raise a counter argument to 
prove that in other case studies women were more 
often administrators and beneficiaries of waqf. 

Socioeconomic studies employ waqf data as an 
important source of information for the various 
facets of social, economic, political, and cultural 
history of Muslim women. A wagqf deed often 
gives information about the endower’s social class 
through her title or place of residence, marital his- 
tory, the amount of wealth and the size of her prop- 
erties, religious motivations, political affinities, 
and relationships within her family and household. 
Informed by this approach, research is conducted 
on female Mamluks and attention is paid to their 
significant contribution to educational life through 
supplying the endowments necessary to establish 
and maintain schools. Women were also eligible 
to serve as controllers of endowments support- 
ing madaris. The study of waqf is one of the main 
means to reassess the understanding of Muslim 
women and the public/private dichotomy. 

Family wagf is investigated by various ap- 
proaches. Some scholars use family waqf as a 
means to explore the construction of the Arab fam- 
ily and women’s position within it, and the way 
that family waqf controlled inheritance in favor 
of male or female inheritors. Some historians claim 
that family wagf was a way to deny female heirs 
their legal rights because it allowed male endowers 
to exclude female heirs or their offspring. Others try 
to prove that the opposite was the case: male and 
female endowers used family waqf to favor their 
female inheritors. Manipulating the Islamic law of 
inheritance in which a daughter receives half of what 
her brother receives, such scholars argue, endowers 
assigned female and male inheritors equal shares 
of the waqf’s revenue. Some notice that female 
endowers favored their kinswomen and female 
slaves. Family waqf endowed by female members 
of the family could be also controlled by the female 
donors; sometimes they named themselves as the 
managers of waqf during their lifetime. 

Historians who investigate women’s political 
role in Islamic history also find wagf documents of 
great significance in understanding the dichotomy 
between public and private. Women’s waqf reveals 
that women in Mamluk households played basic 
roles in public life and sometimes influenced the for- 
mation of state policies. Some studies confirm that 
occasionally women participated in the construc- 
tion of Islamic schools, helping the new political 
elite gain the loyalty of the urban population. They 
established shrines for Sufis in order to support the 
religious and ideological aims of the state, such as 
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reducing Shii influence during the Sunni rule of the 
Mamluks and Ottomans. Some studies focus on 
Ottoman court women’s endowments, which were 
established to strengthen the state’s authority. 

In terms of periodization, the history of wagf 
in general and women’s waqf in particular can 
be divided into many historical stages. After the 
Islamic conquests, all the lands conquered were 
considered property of the state, bubus. After the 
abolishment of the bubus system, Muslims owned 
farmlands and real estate and shortly afterwards 
they started donating them for charitable purposes. 
From the seventh/thirteenth century onwards, the 
new land system enabled Muslim women to endow 
properties that they inherited from fathers and 
husbands. 

Women’s participation in establishing endow- 
ments started as early as the Fatimid period in 
Egypt and North Africa, through the fifth/eleventh 
and sixth/twelfth centuries. At this time, before 
the appearance and spread of Islamic schools 
(madaris) from Iraq to the the rest of the Islamic 
world, mosques functioned as schools. In the Fati- 
mid realm huge mosques, such as al-Azhar, sup- 
ported the state’s formal Shit madhhab (school of 
law). Elite female Fatimids who enjoyed the title 
of sharifa (descendant of the Prophet Muhammad) 
and other notable women contributed to the 
state’s political and religious projects of enhanc- 
ing authority through the establishment of huge 
mosques. Women endowed awgqdf to establish 
houses (arbita) for widowed and old women and 
fountains for the poor. Their awqdaf contributed to 
the construction of the new city of Cairo. Women’s 
wagdf played similar religious and political roles in 
the Ayyubid period, through the sixth/eleventh and 
seventh/twelfth centuries. Islamic Sunni schools 
flourished during this time and worked to eradicate 
the influence of the Shit madhhab of the Fatimid 
state. Many royal and notable women endowed 
to support the Islamic Sunni school, which taught 
the four rites of Islamic law. In addition, endow- 
ments to support Sufi houses were encouraged by 
the Ayyubid state, and women played a role in the 
establishment of arbita and khawaniq. 

During the Mamluk period, from the seventh/ 
thirteenth to the tenth/sixteenth centuries, a vari- 
ety of awqdaf forms flourished, espcially arbita and 
madaris. The spread of awqaf was strong during 
that time because the Mamluk houshold relied on 
charitable endowments to seek political legitimacy 
among the populace. In this context, many women 
of different social classes participated in public life 
by establishing great endowments. Many princesses 
and notable women established Sunni schools, 
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which thrived during this period. However, women 
were not able to fund the the construction of hospi- 
tals, which were very few; only the Mamluk rulers 
could afford this. Concubines, who were mostly 
part of royal families and played political roles, 
for spiritual or political motives contributed greatly 
in establishing awqdaf that served different social 
purposes. 

During the Ottoman period, up to the twelfth/ 
eighteenth and early thirteenth/nineteenth centu- 
ries, the centralization of wagf policy led to sub- 
stantial decline in awg4f establishment. In general, 
endowments established to support mosques, 
zaw-ayd, asbila, and takaya were more common 
than those that granted money to schools, hos- 
pitals, and arbita. Ottoman court women mostly 
endowed massive farmlands and properties to sup- 
port mosques and the holy cities of Islam. Female 
Mamluk households, concubines, freed slaves, and 
free women donated farmlands and other forms of 
real estate. Female affiliates of Mamluk households 
tended to endow family waqf in order to protect pri- 
vate properties from the state. In general, women’s 
wealth grew asa result of their work in official posi- 
tions, especially as multazimat who were allowed 
to hold and administer lands in return for collect- 
ing taxes for the Ottoman central government. A 
few women owned huge commercial complexes 
(wikalat). A woman’s wikdla contained dozens of 
stores and residencies for traders (khan); revenue 
from rent went partly to support various chari- 
table endowments. Middle-class women owned or 
shared ownership of various types of small proper- 
ties such as land, houses, mills, stores, sewing halls, 
and dye-houses. They donated to support endow- 
ments that served the communites of their quarters. 
Sometimes fathers assigned daughters the position 
of waqf manager (nazira). 

During the colonial period, especially in the late 
nineteenth century and early twentieth centuries, 
women in some countries used waqf to play nation- 
alist roles. When the British administration’s policy 
in Egypt limited educational expenditures and pub- 
lic services, Egyptians responded by endowing to 
establish schools, hospitals, and orphanages. They 
supported education and welfare through donations 
granted to charitable societies, which in turn cre- 
ated endowments. New European-style construc- 
tions appeared and women supported them through 
endowments, such as schools for girls, orphanages, 
and “modern” schools. They also endowed to sup- 
port grants for educating students in Europe. 

In the contemporary Islamic world, post-inde- 
pendent states have abolished wagf and applied 
centralization policies in most Islamic countries. 
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However, some women still attempt to revive waqf 
institutions. In Egypt, a few cases recently appeared 
in which women have initiated charitable awqdf to 
support the poor and elderly with the permission 
of the state. 

There are many eminent examples of women 
endowers, some of whom have been treated in 
earlier studies. One of them is Fatima al-Fihriyya, 
who lived in the third/tenth century in Morroco. 
Fatima inherited a great deal of money from her 
husband and brothers, and since she was a religious, 
pious woman she decided to endow it to support 
the establishment of a great mosque with an inte- 
rior well. She fasted without break until the end of 
the construction period of the mosque in 245 A.H. 
This mosque has been one of the important educa- 
tional centers in North Africa and the Islamic world, 
and today it is the University of al-Qarawiyin. 

Another important example is Haseki Hiirrem, 
the beloved wife of Sultan Sulayman the Magnifi- 
cent. The waqf created on her behalf, for political 
and pious reasons, resulted in the creation of vast 
properties to support the holy cities, Jerusalem, 
Mecca, and Medina. In Jerusalem, she endowed 
villages, farmlands, mills, and other properties, 
which the Sultan had previously bestowed upon 
her, for the establishment and perpetual support of 
a mosque, a public soup kitchen, and an inn (khan) 
for Muslim pilgrims on their way to Mecca. In 
Mecca and Medina she endowed for the establish- 
ment and perpetual support of two huge Sufi lodges 
(ribat) and attached fountains (asbila). 

One of the prominent endowers of the Mamluk 
period is Nafisa al-Bayda, a concubine and the wife 
of Murad Bik, a famous member of Mamluk house- 
holds in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Nafisa, who played an important politi- 
cal role in dealing with the French commanders 
during the French expedition to Egypt in 1798- 
1801, donated the revenue of a large commerical 
complex (wikdla) to support a fountain for the 
poor with a Quranic school for children (sabil). 
The study of Nafisa’s awqdf provides a useful vehi- 
cle for exploring the political roles of the Mamluk 
female elite, especially concubines who owned and 
endowed commercial complexes (wikdladt) and 
other properties. 

Although many scholars attempt to explore 
women’s wagqf, they often center on elite women 
in particular places and times. For example, the 
greatest concentration is on Egypt, the Levant, 
and Turkey, and it is rare to find studies on other 
regions, such as North Africa, Iraq, or India. Like- 
wise, scholars seldom utilize wagf documents to 
explore women’s socioeconomic and political his- 
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tory during the colonial period of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries or under the postco- 
lonial state. Further research needs to be done on 
non-elite women’s history, women’s waqf archives 
outside metropolitan areas, and women’s wagqf 
established prior to the Ottoman period. Since the 
early establishment of women’s waqf contributed 
to the construction of the main cities of Islam, it 
might be interesting to explore women’s significant 
contribution to the construction and development 
of urban areas in major Islamic cities. 
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ZEINAB A. ABUL-MAGD 


Arab States 


The experiences of women are an important 
topic of discussion within the growing field of waqf 
studies. As an institution of Islamic law, the waqf is 
understood as the irrevocable and perpetual seques- 
tration of a preferably immovable and income- 
producing property, rendering it thus inalienable, 
the profits of which are distributed following the 
wishes of the endower to purposes that are consid- 
ered pleasing to God (qurba). Endowers had to be 
of age, free (as opposed to slaves), sound of mind 
and body, and the actual owners of the property 
they endowed, but gender made no difference in a 
person’s capacity to do so. 

In the Arab world, the religious and legal sanc- 
tions surrounding the practice of endowing have led 
to a comparatively dense documentation, ranging 
from normative discussions in legal treatises and 
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fatawa collections, administrative regulations and 
court documents (sijillat), to building inscriptions 
and mentions in historical and biographical writ- 
ing. The available information not only highlights 
the diversity of the social uses of endowments in 
different places and over time. It also brings to light 
the various ways that gender influenced the com- 
plex web of property relations created by endowing, 
linking not only people with other people, but also 
people and things over long periods of time. This 
variety makes it difficult to generalize. The Arab 
lands, understood in this entry as North Africa, 
the Arabian Peninsula, the Syrian regions and Iraq, 
were not a unity, either politically, socially, or cul- 
turally. The Maghrib, for example, where the insti- 
tution is known under the name of habs or bubs (pl. 
bubus, French habous), developed a special tradi- 
tion of endowing under the influence of the Maliki 
school of law, which also included the possibility of 
making temporary endowments. 

One of the earliest documented examples of 
a woman’s endowment in Islamic history are 
the elaborate waterworks around ‘Ayn Zubayda 
(Zubayda’s Well) in the plain of ‘Arafat outside 
Mecca, dating from 193/808. They belong to the 
foundations of Amat al-‘Aziz, the wife of Harun al- 
Rashid, known under that nickname, who wanted 
to facilitate the pilgrimage to Mecca (Tolmacheva 
1999). Helping Muslims fulfil their religious duties 
was generally accepted as a legitimate purpose of 
this newly defined form of charitable giving, but the 
sheer scope and the costs of this project are extra- 
ordinary and mark it clearly as the undertaking of 
a member of an elite. The majority of endowments 
were rather small and fitted more into the urban 
context of places like Medina, Basra, or Cairo 
according to the scarce evidence that can be gained 
from the early legal treatises (Décobert 1991). This 
is not surprising because endowments are made 
from the private property of individuals, men and 
women, seeking to come closer to God and earn 
rewards for the afterlife. 

The religious motivation of endowers is often 
forgotten when it comes to the splendid build- 
ings of élite women and men under the rule of the 
Fatimid, Saljagqid, Zangid, Ayyaibid, and Mamlak 
dynasties. Introducing new institutions in the Arab 
regions, their tombs (turba), hostels (khbanqah, 
ribat, zawiya), colleges (madrasa), and hospitals 
(bimdristan) are the most visible signs of endow- 
ment activities during these periods. Many of these 
constructions are still extant, which makes them 
indeed “a beautiful way to be remembered,” as Ibn 
Jubayr remarked in 580/1184 (1907, 290). Some 
of these institutions, often founded by women, 
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catered exclusively to the needs of women, such as 
homes for poor widows or more rarely convents 
of women’s Sufi communities (Humphreys 1994, 
Jacobi forthcoming). Ibn Battita noted during his 
visit in Damascus in 726/1326: “There are endow- 
ments for supplying wedding outfits to girls, to 
those namely whose families are unable to provide 
them” (1958, i, 148). Poor women also profited 
from the distribution of money and foodstuffs or 
other necessities. Yet the new endowment activi- 
ties of the elite also financed institutions of educa- 
tion and learning that completely excluded women, 
with the notable exception of functions in manage- 
ment and administration. 

Since the beginning, the waqf institution had 
been a rather uneasy combination of philanthropic 
elements and looking after the interests of the 
endower’s family and relatives. In the early forma- 
tion period, family endowments (wagqf dhurri, abli) 
were probably more widespread than those for 
public religious and charitable purposes, which 
were rather financed out of the treasury (bayt al- 
mal). The small scale and the often rather short 
duration of such trusts make them difficult to trace 
in the source material. In Mamluk times, a novel 
type of trust made its appearance in which the 
familial element is very pronounced. Such endow- 
ments provided for the upkeep of a public institu- 
tion, yet they held much more assets than necessary 
for its income. Endowers stipulated that they them- 
selves and their descendants were to profit from the 
surplus (fad/). Women of elite households played 
an important role in the management of such trusts 
(Amin 1980, 73-8). 

The subject of the inclusion or exclusion of 
women and their descendants in family endow- 
ments has warranted much debate among schol- 
ars and experts of law alike. Many, especially in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, saw trusts 
merely as a means to circumvent the Quranic rules 
of inheritance, depriving females of their rightful 
shares (Powers 1989). The historical record, how- 
ever, is much more varied. The practice seems to 
have been influenced not only by individual prefer- 
ence, but also by political and economic conditions 
and social norms (Doumani 1991). Yet exclusion 
also worked in the inverse direction: there are 
a number of cases of matrilineal connections or 
female solidarity. 

These diverse strategies are more visible in Otto- 
man times, when the documentation becomes 
denser and we can see beyond endowing as an elite 
phenomenon. The proportion of endowments made 
by women always ranged between one-forth to one- 
third according to a growing number of studies. Yet 
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now the activities of non-elite women can be seen 
especially in the considerable number of small-scale 
endowments, made of one asset or small sums of 
money (Fay 1997, Meriwether 1997, Shuval 1998). 
The cash wagf, though, did not gain widespread 
acceptance in the Arab lands except in circles with 
strong ties to Ottoman Anatolia and Rumelia. This 
endowment type always remained controversial 
because the profits to be distributed were made by 
lending out the endowed sums of money against 
interest (ribh) at a rate which was not supposed to 
exceed 15 percent. At higher rates money lending, 
though suspect in any case, was seen as usury (riba). 
Not only Muslim, but also Christian and Jewish 
women participated in endowment activities that 
were characterized by varying degrees of convivi- 
ality between the religious groups. As endowers 
and beneficiaries, women were confined to their 
community whether they themselves endowed for 
their children, other relatives, their husbands or 
their communities as a whole, or were named as 
beneficiaries, in the case of Christians also as nuns, 
profiting from foundations in the name of the 
poor of their churches or monasteries. Yet as ten- 
ants women could also exercise varying degrees of 
control over properties belonging to endowments 
outside their communities, using the possibilities of 
different long- and short-term lease contracts. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the 
political and legal contexts of endowing changed 
almost completely (Powers 1989, Meier 2001, 
Deguilhem and Hénia 2004, Hudson 2006). By 
the middle of the twentieth century, the now inde- 
pendent nation-states had gained control over all 
public endowments, putting them under the super- 
vision of awqdf ministries. They introduced far- 
reaching changes into the legislation concerning 
family endowments as well, some of which affected 
women in particular. Lebanon prohibited the 
exclusion of legal heirs as beneficiaries, Syria and 
Egypt banned the family wagf altogether and 
ordered the dissolution of extant trusts. In the 
context of the Islamic resurgence, however, the 
institution has gained new attention as a building- 
block of Islamic economics or Islamic civil societ- 
ies (Ghanim 2004). Though the historical record of 
the waqf is often depicted as less than satisfactory 
as a result of the negligence and wrong-doing of 
earlier generations, the institution itself is seen as 
an authentic instrument to secure a specific Islamic 
way of economic and social development and wel- 
fare. From this perspective, it has only to become 
more flexible than it ever was. Not surprisingly in 
a world of global cash flows, bringing back the 
cash wagf figures prominently on this agenda. It 
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will be interesting to see whether and in what forms 
women will contribute to this possible revival of 
the waaf. 
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Indonesia 


Women are the most active participants in fam- 
ily businesses. Hence, there is a hypothesis about 
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indirect correlation among microfinance sectors, 
family empowerment, and women’s welfare in 
developing countries. Based on that hypothesis, the 
Cash Waqf Management System (Masyita 2006) 
has chosen the microfinance sector as the main 
portfolio for its investments to accelerate poverty 
alleviation. In some developing countries, women 
have proved to be highly competent and expe- 
rienced in microfinance program management. 
In an Islamic socioeconomic context, women 
also work in collaboration with their husbands 
to empower their family and ensure care and a 
bright future for their children. Family empower- 
ment rather than empowerment of women through 
microcredit, a form of microfinance, represents 
a significant shift in paradigm (Mannan 1998). 
Therefore, most funds collected through cash wagf 
certificate issues are allocated as loans for micro- 
enterprises. This microcredit program should be 
aimed particularly at helping poor people initiate 
family businesses and thus enhance their quality 
of life. 


WAOF PROPERTY 

A wagf is a charitable endowment, a gift of land 
or property made by a Muslim, intended for reli- 
gious, educational, or charitable use. The word 
waaf (pl. awqaf) comes from an Arabic root mean- 
ing “to prevent or restrain.” It signifies confinement 
or detention. In the terminology of Islamic juris- 
prudence, it may be defined as refraining from the 
use and disposal of any asset from which one can 
benefit, or using its proceeds for a charitable pur- 
pose as long as it exists. Monzer Kahf (1999) wrote, 
“When al-Shafii in his al-Umm mentioned that the 
Prophet (peace be upon him) invented the waqf, a 
concept with no precedent in all other nations, he 
was not aware that Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
had certain types or versions of waqf.” Al-Shafit 
was certainly correct in his assertion if we look at 
some of the unique characteristics and the scope of 
the Islamic wagf. One of the major points in this 
regard is the principle of perpetuity. Perpetuity in 
wagf means that once a property is dedicated as 
a waqf, it remains so until the Day of Judgment — 
it is immutable (this is perhaps why many Muslim 
jurists argue that a waqf property is owned by God, 
the Almighty). 

Utomo (2001) states that cash waqf management 
institution is a legal entity, and therefore should 
fulfil certain requirements, arkan waqf: waqif, the 
person who donates the wagqf fund; mawqufa, the 
assets or funds donated as waqf, which should be 
clear and durable; and mawqif ‘alayh, those who 
are entitled to benefit from waqf fund management. 
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The waqif states his/her asset or funds as wagf by 
means of a sigha, a verbal contract. 


CASH WAQEF 

In recent times, alongside awq4f in the form of 
building and land, cash wagqf has been increasingly 
used, particularly because of its flexibility, which 
allows distribution of the waqf’s potential benefit 
to the poor anywhere. Cash wagf was first intro- 
duced in the Ottoman era in Egypt. The cash wagf 
was a trust fund established to support services to 
mankind in the name of Allah. The Ottoman courts 
approved these endowments as early as the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, and by the sixteenth 
century they had reportedly become extremely pop- 
ular all over Anatolia and the European provinces 
of the empire (Cizakca 2004). 

In Bangladesh, Professor Dr. M. A. Mannan 
established a cash waqf in Bangladesh through the 
Social Investment Bank Limited (SIBL). SIBL issues 
cash wagf certificates to collect funds from the rich 
and distributes gains of the managed funds to the 
poor. 

As in Bangladesh, most Indonesian people are 
poor and the two countries have many characteris- 
tics in common. The effectiveness of the cash waqf 
certificate programs in reducing poverty in Ban- 
gladesh gives hope that analogous programs may 
be successfully implemented in Indonesia (Masyita 
2001). 

The Fatwa Commission, a board of Indonesian 
Muslim scholars, responded to the necessity of cash 
wadf certificate programs in Indonesia by issuing 
the following fatwa (dated 11 May 2002): cash 
wagf (wagf al-nuqiid) is waqf donated by an indi- 
vidual, a group of individuals, or a legal entity, in 
cash; cash waqf includes securities; money donated 
as waaf is lawful (jawdz); cash waqf can only be 
distributed and allocated for activities sanctioned 
by syariah (Islamic law); and the waqf fund should 
be conserved and is not transferable. 


CASH WAQF CERTIFICATE FRAMEWORK 

The waqif donates money as waqf by purchasing 
acash waqf certificate. The certificate can be bought 
in the name of a family member, even if he/she is 
already dead. The waqif expects the return of the 
managed fund to be assigned for a certain purpose, 
for example a public facility development, the reha- 
bilitation of poor people, and the like. According to 
Masyita (2004), the nadzir (fund manager) invests 
the collected fund in various investment portfolios. 
The nadzir may invest the fund in Islamic bank- 
ing products of both domestic and overseas banks; 
finance selected businesses; establish new prospec- 
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tive businesses; or finance small and medium scale 
enterprises (SMEs). As cash wagqf practice has not 
yet become popular in Indonesia and Malaysia, 
cash waqf management institutions in Indonesia 
are able to replicate successful practices from other 
countries, such as Bangladesh. In an academic 
hypothesis, Mannan (1999) predicts that the con- 
tribution of cash wagf to socioeconomic develop- 
ment in developing countries is significant. Funds 
collected through cash waqf certificate programs 
can be allocated to social-related development 
areas (for example agriculture, education, health, 
and infrastructure), urban poverty alleviation pro- 
grams, and other public service development. This 
in turn will reduce poverty levels and allow people 
to help themselves. 

Cash wagqf certificates are issued in various 
denominations, so that a greater number of pro- 
spective donors can afford them. The name of the 
donor (a donation may be made on behalf of a dead 
individual) and the specific purpose of the donation 
is stated on the certificate. 


WAQF PROPERTY REQUIREMENTS FOR 

THE NADZIR 

The nadzir should also pay attention to the fol- 
lowing: transparency (the nadzir has to manage the 
cash waqf fund openly and regularly make finan- 
cial and performance reports, which are accessible 
by the waqif); productivity (the nadzir has to be 
able to manage the fund productively, so that dis- 
advantaged people can benefit continuously); and 
trustworthiness (the integrity of a nadzir is crucial. 
S/he has to avoid any business opportunity and pro- 
cess that may lead to moral hazards). All proposed 
business activities should be assessed in terms of 
Islamic law. Manshur bin Yunus al-Bahuty (1319 
A.H., 504-5) states that a nadzir is responsible 
for maintaining, expanding, and developing waqf 
assets in order to provide income, such as invest- 
ment returns, rent fees, agricultural products, and 
the like. 


WAQIF’S REQUIREMENTS 

The waqif has a right to settle on particular 
requirements related to his/her waqf. Requirements 
are classified in two groups, those that are in line 
with syariah and those that are not. The nadzir 
does not have to conform with the latter, even if 
the waqif has agreed to donate his fund as waqf. 
No rule or requirement should violate Islamic law. 
Fiqh experts affirm that the power of a wagif’s 
requirement status should not contravene Allah the 
Almighty’s rule. 
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WOMEN’S PARTICIPATION IN WAQE 
PROPERTY AND CASH WAQF IN 
INDONESIA 

The participation of women is rather difficult to 
identify in the history of wagf development in the 
Ottoman era. Almost all scholars who wrote about 
waqf were men. In recent times, women have begun 
to write and appear in publications about waqf. 

In Southeast Asia, especially Indonesia and 
Malaysia, we find articles and scientific research 
on waqf from women academics, for example Dian 
Masyita, a researcher from Padjadjaran Univer- 
sity, Indonesia, Uswatun Hasanah, a lecturer from 
the University of Indonesia, and Siti Hawa Saat, a 
director of SitiTrust and administrator of Sendirian 
Benhard Limited-Malaysia. Their works appear in 
national and international publications. 

Masyita (2005) has written about the roles of 
women in cash wagqf management through a micro- 
finance sector. Wagqf building assets also can be used 
by women for conducting economic activities such 
as trading and microentreprise. Women work hand 
in hand with their husbands to undertake income- 
generating activities for their families. Through 
microcredit, a form of microfinance, unemployed 
women can be organized into a productive work- 
force. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF APPLIED CASH 

WAQF IN INDONESIA 

In Indonesia, cash waqf is new. The non-profit 
organization Dompet Dhuafa Republika, a zakat 
and waqf managing institution, pioneered the cash 
benefaction program that has proved the potency of 
cash waqf. An example of the results of cash waqf 
projects in Indonesia is Layanan Kesehatan Cuma- 
Cuma (free health services) of Dompet Dhuafa 
Republika for the poor. Lately, Dompet Dhuafa 
has also organized a free superior school for clever 
students with no financial support from their fami- 
lies. This boarding school became a monument of 
creative management of cash waqf. 

According to Abdul Ghafur Anshori, an associ- 
ate professor of law from Gajah Mada University, 
the Indonesian government arranged the legislation 
on wagqf land following the stipulation of Govern- 
ment Regulation no. 28 of 1997 regarding Waqf 
Affair on Property Land, the continuation of Law 
no. 5 of 1960 regarding Basic Agrarian Law. The 
regulation did not attract strong interest from the 
Muslim population, who performed wagf on a 
wider scale. According to him, the comprehensive 
legal basis of wagf appeared after the issue of Law 
no. 41 of 2004 regarding wagf dated 27 October 
2004 (Anshori 2005). 
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WOMEN’S RESEARCH ON CASH WAQE 

The financial potency of cash waqf is extraor- 
dinary. Dian Masyita (2001) revealed the huge 
amount of funds collected by the wagf system. 
Her method of estimating the cash wagqf strength 
in Indonesia is unique. Because of the lack of ear- 
lier wagf research, some assumptions need to be 
made in assessing the potency of wagf. If the pro- 
grams of Rajawali Citra Televisi Indonesia, the 
charity shows of Surya Citra Television Corpora- 
tion, and the charity music show of Indosiar could 
raise funds from viewers of 2 billion rupiahs in two 
nights, it is not excessive to say that people from 
various classes should receive 50 million rupiahs 
per day from the waqf fund, and more if the rich 
Muslims of Brunei Darussalam or the Middle East 
countries provide wagf for the poor people of Indo- 
nesia. Based on that assumption and data from the 
Central Bureau for Statistics if Indonesia (BPS), the 
Board of National Family Planning (BKKBN), and 
the existing Islamic financial institutions, Masyita 
calculated the potential profit from wagf at 3,947 
million rupiahs per day. This assumes that the fund 
growth is 25 percent; the average absorbed fund 
is 50 million rupiahs per day and invested in the 
various Islamic financial institutions on a profit- 
sharing basis with profit equal to an optimistic 27 
percent per annum; investment in industry/compa- 
nies is equal to 35 percent per annum; and micro- 
credit provides 1 million rupiahs per person on a 
profit-sharing basis with profit equal to 6 percent 
per annum. With this professional management, 
according to Masyita, the profit of 3,947 billion 
rupiahs is not impossible. According to her, that 
profit is ready to be used as the poverty eradication 
fund (Masyita 2005). 

Another woman academic and prolific writer 
on wagqf law, Uswatun Hasanah (2002), has said 
that Indonesia needs a law of cash wagf immedi- 
ately. The potential of waqf is high, but it is not yet 
managed properly and professionally in Indonesia 
because there is no legislation that completely regu- 
lates it. 

The survey in 2001 by Dian Masyita concluded 
that most Indonesian people did not trust any exist- 
ing government institutions to manage cash wagf 
funds and control cash waqf investment activities, 
especially because cash wagf management involves 
a large amount of endowment funds. Most people 
also recommend that if a special purpose institution 
is established to manage cash wagf funds, it has to 
be highly capable of detecting any potential dishon- 
esty and assessing the performance of the cash waqf 
fund manager, the nadzir. Therefore, it is necessary 
to design an instrument which is able to control 
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the cash wagf management. Masyita has tried to 
design a control tool that can quickly detect the 
human error in decision-making whether through 
mismanagement or dishonesty. The cash wagf fund 
collected from the waqif will be distributed to the 
various portfolios and the usage will be controlled 
periodically. An early warning system will be pre- 
pared in order to ensure the amount of cash in the 
fund will not go below the initial amount. This is 
what makes the cash waqf different from other 
sources of funds. The gold standard can be used as 
the currency because of its stability. The waqif and 
the public can control or monitor the cash flow of 
cash waqf investment. If mismanagement and dis- 
honesty occur, the simulation result will demon- 
strate the deviation (Masyita 2005). 


THE MICROFINANCE SECTOR AS AN 

IMPORTANT PART OF CASH WAQF 

PORTFOLIOS 

Microfinancing programs, which used loss-profit 
sharing, are among the most important sectors for 
poverty alleviation. Most of the funds collected 
through cash wagf certificate issues will be allocated 
as loans for microenterprises. This microcredit pro- 
gram should particularly be aimed at helping poor 
people initiate businesses and improve their quality 
of life. Nevertheless, merely supplying them with 
capital is not sufficient, since most of them do not 
have adequate knowledge and skill to choose and 
run a business that is suitable to their condition. 
Consequently, relevant technical business assistance 
is needed to help them survive. Families’ business 
activities have significantly influenced community 
economies, particularly in developing countries. 


CHANGING IMPLICATIONS FOR 

WOMEN’S STATUS IN SOCIETY THROUGH 

MICROFINANCE SECTORS 

In microfinance portfolio sectors, credit can 
transfer power to the powerless and help in the alle- 
viation of poverty. It can also reinforce the power of 
the powerful and aid concentration and inequitable 
distribution of income and thus aggravate poverty. 
Seen from this perspective, it can empower a family 
or fragment it. 

While some non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) aim to empower women, as opposed to 
men, microfinance based on cash wagqf funds aims 
to empower the family as a basic social unit and 
generates its own internal resources through re- 
empowering, institutionalizing the various obliga- 
tory and voluntary Islamic tools of redistribution of 
income. According to Mannan (2004), the family 
is a basic foundation of human society. The basis 
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of a family is laid through marriage and the rela- 
tionship between husband and wife is viewed in 
Islam as that of a garment and its weaver; it is a 
civil contract, imparting mutual rights and duties. 
This is true in Christianity also. In Hinduism it is a 
sacrament. The fact is that the family remains the 
bedrock of a society. Microfinance is expected to 
give birth to the revealed preference theory of social 
income, social distribution, and social peace for a 
caring society, based on the assumptions that man 
is born with obligations. As such his duties should 
define his rights. Behind every great or successful 
man there stands a woman. This emphasizes that 
men’s success in business often depends on the 
work and support of their wives. 

Microfinance operations of cash waqf portfo- 
lios offer a paradigm shift in microfinance and are 
indeed fundamentally different from some NGOs’ 
microcredit schemes that generate the forces of 
disintegration of families, internal migration, child 
delinquency, social alienation, and social conflict. 
Credit programs that do not manage their socio- 
economic consequences can not alleviate poverty. 
Under the family empowerment microfinance 
arrangement, the nadzir can also ensure joint liabil- 
ity of wife and husband. This humanizes the family 
and is clearly linked to social context and culture 
settings, with implications for Muslim countries 
in particular and developing countries in general. 
By teaching women to be independent and defi- 
ant of their husbands, voluntary organizations 
are presumed to be undermining the family. Some 
religious groups argued that the NGOs’ work with 
women was a form of cultural persuasion imposed 
through Western materialistic and secular values. 
When people’s identity and culture are threatened, 
they often react by going back to their roots, in 
this case Islamic values (Rashiduzzaman 1997). 
Therefore, the task of a cash wagf manager of a 
microfinance portfolio is to empower family as a 
basic social unit, ensuring joint liability of wife and 
husband. Furthermore, having a family in (perfect) 
harmony is certainly among the greatest achieve- 
ments of a woman’s life. 
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Dian MasyItTa 


Iran 


As in many parts of the Islamic world, women’s 
ownership and participation in waqf property 
throughout Iranian history has involved not only 
an expression of religious piety, but the bolstering 
of social status and prestige through the possession 
and administration of family and, most impor- 
tantly, public endowments. Whether considering 
medieval or modern periods, the waqf has served as 
an economic and social means for Iranian women 
to participate in pious institutions for the provi- 
sion of a selected social service in perpetuity that 
are otherwise limited to the male members of the 
community. 

The full extent of wagf ownership by women 
in early Islamic history from the Umayyids (espe- 
cially after 755 when the juridical form of waqf 
emerged as a legal institution) to the early ‘Abba- 
sid era remains unknown. This is mostly due to the 
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absence of information based on contracts, decrees, 
or testaments surviving from the period. However, 
it is likely that there was some level of participation 
on a modest scale with these private endowments, 
which provided public services in correlation with 
tax collected under the auspices of zakdt. 

The Seljuk era inaugurated a significant develop- 
ment in the history of waqf, and women’s role in its 
expansion. Under the Seljuks the wafq institution 
was transformed into a public policy tool to legiti- 
mize the Sultan’s power, especially in the building 
of many madrasas that were funded by revenues 
by philanthropic foundations. Women of the Seljuk 
court played a crucial role in the expansion of the 
madrasas in the empire throughout the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Terken Khatun (d. 1264), 
who became the successor of the prince’s Atabeks 
(tutors) in Fars, founded a college with a rate of 
revenue of 200,000 dinars in 1326, and her grand- 
daughter, Princess Kurdujin (d. 1338), continued 
her endowment enterprise by building hospitals 
and schools with her own charitable foundations. 
In another case, Zahida Khatiin, the wife of the 
ruler of the province of Fars, with her personal 
wealth turned large rural properties into wagqf for 
funding a school she built in Shiraz. 

The waqf institution saw a period of proliferation 
with the increasing level of insecurity caused by the 
Mongol invasion of 1258, which forced many to 
protect their property by converting their private 
assets into endowments. Accordingly, women’s 
role in the constitution of wagf was considerably 
enhanced in the post-Mongol period — especially 
under the II-Khanid dynasty in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This mainly became evident in western and 
central Iran, particularly in the Atabek successor 
states of Fars and Yazd that survived the invasion 
by accepting Mongol rule. The formation of what 
Said Arjomand calls “the educational-charitable 
complex,” which included a combined space of 
madrasa, hospital, Sufi lodges, and other pious 
institutions as a part of a single title of endowment, 
led to further social mobility for women as found- 
ers and even administers of pious endowments. 
The two cases of the first wife of Timurid Shah- 
rukh (1409-47), Gawharshad Agha, and the wife 
of a Timurid amir of Yazd, who endowed a num- 
ber of educational charitable complexes, highlight 
the active role women undertook in the spread of 
the educational-charitable institutions in medieval 
Iran. 

By and large, much of women’s participation in 
the endowment system from the Seljuk to Il-Khanid 
periods had to do with the Turco-Mongol nomadic 
steppe-traditions that included gender-sharing of 
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family power and the active role of females in the 
cultural and political life of Islamic Iran. This tradi- 
tion extended into the post-Timurid periods, and 
especially played a prominent role with the Safa- 
vids from the early sixteenth to the early eighteenth 
centuries. 

Accordingly, Safavid Persia saw an increase in the 
ownership and administration of pious endowments 
by mothers, wives, and sisters of elite Iranian men. 
Although much of the income from these properties 
was allocated for public services, the institutional- 
ization of Shit Islam under the Safavids introduced 
the added incentive for larger public service on 
behalf of the Immaculate Imams, whose benevo- 
lence both men and women sought for a better life 
hereafter. The sister of Shah Tahmasp (1524-76), 
Shahzada Sultanum, for example, founded a num- 
ber of waqfs for the Fourteen Immaculate (chardah 
ma‘sum), namely the Prophet, his daughter, Fatima, 
and the twelve Imams. 

It should be noted, however, that these wagfs, 
owned and at times administrated by Safavid 
women, functioned for the main purpose of 
building and maintaining madrasas. From 1645 to 
1648, the grandmother of Shah ‘Abbas II (1642-66), 
Dilaram Khanun, founded a number of madrasas 
that accommodated housing and food for seminary 
students. Maryam Begum, the daughter of Shah 
Sulayman (1666-94), founded a large madrasa in 
1703; and the sister of Shah Sultan Husayn (1694- 
1722), Shahr Banu, built a bathhouse, profits of 
which were used for a madrasa she had built earlier. 
But the female members of the Shah’s court were 
not the only Safavid women involved in the owner- 
ship of waqf property. There are also the cases of 
a number of middle-class Safavid women, like the 
wife of an Isfahani physician, Zinat Begum, who 
built a madrasa in 1705-6 and spent the revenues 
from her private properties to support the school. 

Although with the collapse of the Safavid Empire 
after the Afghan invasion of 1722 the number of 
endowments was considerably reduced, women’s 
ownership of waqf continued to spread in its pub- 
lic form, though on a reduced scale and in socially 
prestigious forms. From the eighteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, especially under the Qajars 
(1792-1925), Iranian women took an active role in 
the ownership and administration of smaller, more 
localized endowments. But the main purpose of 
public services was changed from primarily funding 
schools to the organization of commemorative cer- 
emonies for the martyrdom of the Third Imam of 
Shri Islam, Husayn. As accounts of the prominent 
wagfs of Tehran indicate, such as those of the two 
charitable endowments owned by Hajiya Khatun 
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Khanim and her daughter, Sara Sultan Khantm, 
Qajar women were intensely active in the build- 
ing and management of small shopping complexes 
for the organization of ritualized sermons (rawza 
khani) on behalf of the Immaculate Imams. For 
the most part, this new development underlined 
an increased social activity of Qajar women in the 
civic-religious life of Iranian society that initially 
began under the Seljuks in the eleventh century. 

The Pahlavi modernization of waqf institu- 
tions, institutionalized with the Civil Code of 
1928, included a number of legal provisions over 
the religious endowments that saw the interven- 
tion and control of a number of pious founda- 
tions by the state in major Iranian urban centers. 
This led directly to the first significant decline in 
women’s participation in the waqf institutions, as 
many endowments experienced the secularization 
impact of the Pahlavi regime. This was especially 
the case after the adoption of the 1934 Administra- 
tive Statute Law that granted substantial authority 
to the Department of Endowments to manage the 
financial affairs of the religious awqaf, in which 
many women had been directly involved in their 
ownership and management since the Qajar era. 
Equally, this major transformation was also due to 
the strengthening of the patronomial state under 
Riza Shah and the decline of a nascent civil society 
that earlier enabled middle-class and aristocratic 
women of the pre-Pahlavi era to remain active in 
the constitution of endowment foundations. 

The expansion of the patronomial state and the 
secularization of Iranian society under Muhammad 
Riza Shah in the late 1940s and especially after the 
“White Revolution” of the early 1960s, which initi- 
ated major land reforms that took power away from 
the traditional landed aristocracy, further enhanced 
the centralization of endowment institutions. This 
centralization process continued with the estab- 
lishment of the Islamist regime in the late 1970s as 
many large religious endowments (bunydds) came 
under the direct control of the new theocratic state 
after the Islamic Revolution of 1979. However, 
the participation of middle-class Iranian women in 
the waqf institutions appears to have increased 
in the post-revolutionary era. This is due to the 
expansion of a state-sponsored popular culture of 
public charities in strengthening the Islamist ideal 
of a pious community of Shii faithful, inclusive of 
both men and women. 
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BABAK RAHIMI 


The Ottoman Empire 


Exercising the right given to them by Shari'a 
law to own and dispose of property in their own 
name, women in Islamic societies regularly used 
their personal assets to establish wagqfs from the 
early years of Islam. In Ottoman times, women 
across the socioeconomic spectrum created endow- 
ments, managed them, rented properties belonging 
to waqfs, and were named beneficiaries of waqf 
revenues. 

Creating their own endowments legally empow- 
ered women in decisive ways and gave them the 
means to reach deeply into society. As endowers, 
it enabled them to decide the long-term future of 
their personal properties by establishing them as 
capital resources for their waqfs. Creating a foun- 
dation also gave women the right to choose the ben- 
eficiaries of their endowments, an act nonetheless 
conditioned to a large extent, regardless of gender, 
by the socioeconomic status of the endower. Estab- 
lishing a wagf was, without any doubt, a powerful 
instrument that enabled endowers to directly affect 
societal processes by supporting designated reli- 
gious, cultural, or philanthropic institutions in the 
immediate or larger society and/or by contributing 
toward the financial support of specific individuals, 
usually family members, thereby keeping revenue 
assets within the family unit. 

In gender-related terms, however, it is impossible 
to establish a category in the Ottoman Empire as 
women’s waqf per se or, for that matter, in pre- 
vious periods, as something distinct from wagqf 
in general. Except in several cases, such as those 
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mentioned at the end of this entry, research remains 
basically inconclusive for the moment as to whether 
one can speak of large-scale gender-aligned endow- 
ments or trends. On the whole, women endowers 
did not choose patterns different from those of their 
male counterparts. Nevertheless, it does seem that 
women in Ottoman times who owned a property 
or two, and even women from modest levels, used 
wagqf much more frequently than in earlier peri- 
ods (Fay 1997). Is it possible to define this as an 
Ottoman phenomenon? This is difficult to say with 
certainty since documentation is still missing or 
unstudied from previous eras in this respect. 

No specific juridical injunctions delineate or 
define a gendered waqf in Islam during Ottoman 
times or in any other period. The institution of 
wagf is gender-blind regarding the legal modali- 
ties for creating it and managing it; the regulations 
produced and codified by figh as well as civil law 
on wagf are identical for both genders (Deguilhem 
2003). 

Nevertheless, since both women and men regu- 
larly used the waqf system from its inception in the 
early years of Islam and throughout its develop- 
ment over the centuries, one could consequently 
presuppose that social and customary practices 
played a gender-differentiating role as the institu- 
tion of waqf evolved in response to fluctuating soci- 
etal demands. But even here, as far as concerns the 
Ottoman world, ongoing empirical and qualitative 
research in the Ottoman archives does not reveal 
any perceivable gender-specific patterns or tenden- 
cies regarding the pious foundations. 

The relevant documents from the Ottoman period 
(Deguilhem 2000) show that the endowers’ socio- 
economic milieu carried more significance than the 
situation of gender when defining the specifics of 
their waqfs. In other words, belonging to a particu- 
lar socioeconomic stratum generally meant having 
access to a certain kind and quantity of property, 
ranging from a large group of commercial assets 
or an entire village to a tiny modest room, which 
individuals used as capital for their foundations. 
Archival research also indicates a direct correlation 
between the socioeconomic stratum and the type of 
beneficiaries chosen by wagf endowers, a situation 
which apparently played a greater role than gen- 
der considerations. This becomes apparent when 
studying the endowment charters of wagqf (waq- 
fiyya, kitab al-wagf) established in the Ottoman era 
as well as from subsequent documents and reports 
detailing individual waqf activities that were reg- 
istered in the law courts (siill al-mahdakim), in tax 
registers (daftar al-khaqani), in imperial orders and 
correspondence between Istanbul and the provinces 
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(awamir), and the like. The sixteenth-century real 
estate surveys (tabrir tabu) conducted by the Otto- 
mans to itemize private (milk) and waqf properties 
in the newly-conquered provinces of their empire 
also provide precious information on gender and 
wagdf practices. 

Yet, some notable differences in wagf practices 
during Ottoman times are nonetheless directly 
contingent upon gender. The most obvious are 
those endowments created by high-level Ottoman 
bureaucrats — invariably men — which transformed 
urban space and infrastructure. Even though these 
wagqfs founded by Ottoman bureaucrats were, 
of course, created in the endower’s own name as 
his individual initiative, they were usually also 
the means of developing existing or future urban 
quarters on behalf of the Ottoman state. It is 
important to take a quick glance at this male-gen- 
dered wagf with the aim of understanding waqf 
practices linked to gender since, in Noiriel’s terms, 
both masculine and feminine gendered practices 
need to be studied in relation to one another rather 
than in opposition or apart from one another 
(Noiriel 1987) in order to be able to contextual- 
ize them. Among many examples from different 
regions around the empire, Ipshir Pasha, a mid- 
seventeenth-century Ottoman governor of the 
Aleppo province in northern Syria developed a 
new urban quarter in Aleppo called al-Judayda, an 
area mostly inhabited by Christians, by construct- 
ing public-oriented commercial buildings there for 
his waqf such as a khan, a qaysariyya, a bread fur- 
nace, a dye workshop, a coffeehouse, and several 
shops. The income accruing from the buildings in 
al-Judayda was dedicated to Islamic religious sites 
situated in other quarters in Aleppo, thereby link- 
ing the infrastructure of various sections of the city 
inhabited by different religious communities (Ray- 
mond 1980, David 1982). 

Despite the fact that this type of waqf in the 
Ottoman lands was dependent on government 
appointed officials and was thus gender specific 
to men, women also established ground-breaking 
and highly influential waqfs. Imperial and other 
elite women in the empire regularly created endow- 
ments that widely impacted urban infrastructure, 
transforming the physical and social fabric of cit- 
ies. As the most prominent, powerful, and visible 
women in the empire, the sultans’ mothers (vdlide 
sultans) created monumental waqfs, leaving a 
strong physical, cultural, and social legacy in the 
capital city of Istanbul as well as in other Ottoman 
cities, in particular from the mid-sixteenth to the 
end of the eighteenth centuries (Zarinebaf 2005, 
91-4). Their abundant daily stipends, reaching up 
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to a daily 3,000 aspers in the case of Safiye Sultan, 
mother of Mehmed III (1595-1603), an amount 
far higher than that accorded to the empire’s top 
functionaries (Peirce 1993, 126), provided extraor- 
dinary resources to the royal mothers who created 
pious foundations with far-reaching influence both 
in terms of properties that they built and/or ceded 
to their waqf as well as for the beneficiaries of those 
wadfs. 

In numerous cases, the vdlide sultans’ endow- 
ments literally changed the urban skyline and, 
along with that, the socioeconomic configuration of 
urban quarters, leaving women’s indelible imprints 
upon Ottoman cities. For example, revenue-gener- 
ating capital for the valide sultans’ waqfs included 
the construction of new and valuable commercial 
properties such as the Misir Carsisi (Egyptian Mar- 
ket) in Istanbul which, along with other resources, 
subsidized the building of Safiye Sultan’s magnifi- 
cent Yeni Cami (New Valide Mosque) in Eminéni, 
which was later completed by Turhan Sultan, 
mother of Sultan Mehmed IV (1648-87). Istanbul’s 
skyline was also transformed by Kécem Sultan’s 
waqf, a royal mother who was doubly valide sul- 
tan since both Sultan Murad IV (1623-40) and 
Sultan Ibrahim I (1640-48) were her sons. Using 
her extensive properties (baths, khan, shops, mar- 
ketplace, and others) located in various quarters of 
Istanbul, Kécem Sultan endowed the Cinili Mosque 
and its madrasa, a major religious-cultural complex 
(kiilliye) in Uskiidar, permanently linking her own 
name and memory to it as well as, by extension, 
those of her two royal sons. 

For both genders, waqf was the means of creat- 
ing long-lasting pious acts and bestowing benefi- 
cence while, at the same time, an endower used 
this institution as a way of constructing a public 
image and touching the general population. The 
waqfs established by or in the name of Hiirrem 
Haseki Sultan, cherished wife of Sultan Sulayman 
the Legislator (1520-66), are a prominent exam- 
ple of all these aspects. Hiirrem’s endowments in 
Istanbul, Mecca, Medina, Ankara, Jerusalem, and 
Edirne — intentionally located in the most strategi- 
cally important religious and political centers in the 
empire — linked her vast properties situated in dif- 
ferent regions throughout the Ottoman lands from 
the Balkans to Anatolia to the Arab provinces as 
well as the Haramayn as assets for underwriting 
her charitable wagfs, some of which function until 
today. Hiirrem’s waqfs traversed the last four cen- 
turies of Ottoman rule, providing services to the 
religious sphere through the mosques, madrasas 
and zdwiyas that she built and endowed, notably 
her kiilliye in Istanbul constructed near the Avrat 
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Pazari (Women’s Market), a statement in and of 
itself, along with social services for the needy and 
the larger public especially via her waqfs in Istanbul 
and Jerusalem, which endowed hospitals and soup 
kitchens feeding hundreds of persons every day 
(Peirce 1993, 200-5, Singer 2002). 

In addition to leaving her personal imprint on 
society through the legacy of her wagqfs, Hiirrem 
increased the visibility of her husband’s public per- 
sona and his concern for his subjects’ public welfare 
by means of his wife’s charitable endowments. In 
this way, Hiirrem’s waqfs should also be seen as 
part of her husband’s construction and public opin- 
ion projects in different areas of the empire (Peirce 
1993, 201), to some extent mirroring Ipshir Pasha’s 
wadf in Aleppo, mentioned earlier, founded during 
the reign of Mehmed IV. 

Besides creating and financing such grandi- 
ose structures, imperial and other women in the 
empire established less visible, but very important 
gender-oriented waqfs expressly devoted to help- 
ing women and girls in difficult circumstances. For 
example, wagfs founded by women provided the 
means to help prostitutes make their way in life, 
redeem female slaves held in captivity, and so on. 
An endowment founded by Kécem Sultan, men- 
tioned earlier, which provided a dowry to orphaned 
girls along with lodgings and furnishings for their 
future homes is a typical example of wagf created 
by women to care for unfortunate members of their 
sex (Peirce 1993, 202 quoting Mustafa Naima, 
Tarih, Istanbul, 1863-4, v, 113). 

Elsewhere in the Ottoman lands, including the 
North African provinces where the endowments 
are known as bubus (French, habous), the pious 
foundations provided both genders with the oppor- 
tunity to impact society in diverse ways. Among the 
more prominent women who created wagfs in this 
part of the empire, the princess ‘Aziza ‘Uthmana 
established the most important and enduring ones 
in Tunis during the second half of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. Her 
endowments, funded by a combination of differ- 
ent types of commercial properties together with 
other assets, echoed the endowments established by 
imperial women in Istanbul as they also reached 
out not only to the religious sphere, but especially 
to the needy and poor, leaving ‘Aziza ‘Uthmana’s 
imprint upon society’s infrastructure for centuries 
following the establishment of her waqf (Larguéche 
2006). 

Beyond the endowments created by women 
belonging to imperial circles, Ottoman archives 
show that the overwhelming majority of women 
as well as men, for that matter, in the empire who 
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established foundations came from middle-level or 
modest backgrounds, including women who were 
former slaves. These women used the institution 
of wagf to influence society in areas which they 
deemed to be of importance by bestowing their 
foundations’ revenues on beneficiaries of their 
choice as indicated in their waqfiyyas. Similar to 
men, non-imperial women also presumably used 
the wagqf system to safeguard their assets under the 
umbrella of an endowment, circumventing the divi- 
sion of their properties among their heirs and, in the 
case of women coming from prominent families, to 
mitigate the possible confiscation of their capital 
resources once their families fell from grace. 

A number of works mention typical examples of 
wagqfs established by non-imperial women in dif- 
ferent regions around the vast Ottoman Empire, 
indicating the strong presence of endowments in 
women’s lives. A recent study (Bilici 2006; for an 
earlier study of women’s waqf based on this sur- 
vey, see Baer 1983) based ona property survey reg- 
ister dating from 1546 carried out during Sultan 
Sulayman I’s reign, shows that about one-third of 
the endowments founded in the walled city of Istan- 
bul in the mid-sixteenth century were established 
by non-imperial women. Many of the assets for 
these waqfs consisted of only one or several pieces 
of built property, indicating that their endowers 
came from middle socioeconomic levels of society. 
The register shows that cash sums were also used 
by these women as assets for their waqfs, which, 
as was the case for men, represented an important 
means of financing endowments in Ottoman Ana- 
tolia and the Balkan provinces (Zarinebaf 2005, 
go-1). The beneficiaries of these waqfs created by 
women ranged from religious sites — mosques, reli- 
gious schools, and the like — to the private sphere 
where beneficiaries were unsurprisingly mostly 
family members, often including the family’s 
recently franchised slaves. 

In other parts of the Ottoman lands, similar 
data are found for waqfs created by women in the 
sixteenth century in Damascus and its deep hinter- 
land. An analysis of the property survey register 
no. 602, established in 1582 during the reign of 
Sultan Murad III, shows that approximately one- 
quarter of the endowments functioning at that time 
had been created by women using both built assets 
and agricultural property. As was the case for men 
endowers listed in this register, cash funds did not 
figure among wagf assets. Different from the Istan- 
bul survey, register no. 602 does not only list prop- 
erties within Damascus itself and its immediate 
environs. It also gives information for the city’s far 
hinterland, such as the fertile Bekaa plain located 
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to the northwest of Damascus as well as the Hawran 
situated to the south of the city where women held 
both built and agricultural possessions, which they 
used as capital for their waqfs. 

According to some researchers, the empirical and 
statistical analysis of the Ottoman court records 
indicate that women in some parts of the empire 
became much more active in creating both public 
and family waqfs in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and in managing them, than during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This appears 
to have been the situation for Ottoman Aleppo in 
northern Syria where women created a good one- 
third of the overall wagfs founded there during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Meriwether 
1997, 132) while they constituted only a small 
fraction of the endowers in Aleppo during the first 
two Ottoman centuries. A similar pattern seems to 
have emerged in Ottoman Cairo during the eight- 
eenth century when socioeconomic and especially 
cultural conditions favored a marked increase in 
creation of waqf by women (Crecelius 1986, Fay 
1997, 34). 

This proportion of one-third, which is an indica- 
tive quantity since the proportion of women endow- 
ers fluctuated significantly higher or lower in any 
given year, is nonetheless interestingly analogous 
to percentages calculated from data based on the 
sixteenth-century waqf survey registers for Istanbul 
and Damascus. However, this information, namely 
the fact that the survey register from sixteenth-cen- 
tury Damascus reveals a strong feminine presence 
in matters of wagf whereas it seems that women 
were scarcely present in terms of endowing wagqf 
or managing them in sixteenth-century Aleppo, 
indicates that it is impossible, for the moment, to 
determine, with any real certainty, trends in the 
Ottoman lands concerning women endowers. Only 
a systematic study, for example of property survey 
registers across the empire from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, would reveal eventual trends or divergent 
practices. 

The wagqfiyyas are, by far, the most revealing 
documents regarding the assets and beneficiaries of 
an endower’s waqf for both genders alike. A typi- 
cal waqfiyya by a woman registering her endow- 
ment in late Ottoman Damascus states that Hafiza 
khanum al-Miarahli created a waqf on the basis 
of sixteen commercial properties belonging to her 
in the walled city of Damascus, ten of which were 
in the form of kadak rent contracts. This woman, 
who was married to a high-level Ottoman official, 
established her waqf for the benefit of family mem- 
bers and their descendants as well as several for- 
mer slaves of the family in addition to six mosques 
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and a madrasa, all of them located in Damascus 
(Deguilhem 1995). The choice of beneficiaries here 
illustrates the concern by this woman endower to 
provide for her family as well as to contribute her 
wealth toward maintaining the religious infrastruc- 
ture of her city and, in particular, that of her imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

The creation by women of endowments was 
also predictably a phenomenon in Ottoman North 
Africa. Moreover, court cases show that women 
sometimes established waqfs there for the exclu- 
sive benefit of their daughters and their progeny. 
An early eighteenth-century document from the 
Ottoman court in the city of Tripoli attests that al- 
Hajja Fatima, wife of Mustafa b. ‘Abd Allah Islam- 
bali, created an endowment in 1715 with revenues 
generated by an orchard for the sole benefit of her 
daughter, Halima (and her future children of both 
genders), born from the endower’s previous mar- 
riage with the now deceased al-Hajj Muhammad 
al-Bahlial (Sharfeddine forthcoming). Parallel cases 
where women endowers ensured an income for 
their female offspring are found equally in nine- 
teenth-century Syria (Doumani 1998). 

An interesting case from the nineteenth-century 
Tripoli court records an odalisque (jdriyya) named 
Zahra who had born children to Yusuf Pasha 
Qaramanli, a member of the ruling elite in Tripoli. 
This woman established a waqf in 1831 whose pro- 
ceeds, accruing from an orchard located in Gargar- 
ish, located several kilometers west of the city of 
Tripoli, went toward the maintenance of the Sidi 
‘Abd al-Jalil Mosque in the village of Janzir, also 
situated to the west of Tripoli (Sharfeddine forth- 
coming). This wagf is worthy of note since its exis- 
tence testifies that slave women in the situation of 
jariyya, and thus in a position of power, were able 
to create a waqf despite the Shari‘a stipulation that 
only free individuals could establish an endowment, 
showing here the flexibility and accommodation of 
wagf to social practices (see Zarinebaf 2003, 95 
for the more common situation where manumitted 
jariyyas created waqfs). 

It does not seem possible, at the present stage in 
research, to offer much information about women 
endowers in the Balkan provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. Ongoing studies will certainly reveal data 
on this subject. 

A final word: wagf was indeed widely and rou- 
tinely used by property-owning women from highly 
diverse socioeconomic levels in the Ottoman world. 
But this was not limited to Muslim societies, Sunni 
or Shit. Jewish and Christian women also estab- 
lished waqfs in Ottoman times (Shaham 1991) as 
well as in earlier periods, as attested by the Geniza 
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documents from Fatimid Cairo (Gil 1976, 5-6). 
Research clearly shows the universality of this prac- 
tice among women not only in the Ottoman Empire 
but also in early times. 
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RANDI DEGUILHEM 


South Asia 


In South Asia, the institution of waqf dates back 
to the establishment of Muslim rule. It is also an 
indication of the solid formation of Islamic Law in 
the subcontinent. Particularly during the Mughal 
period, women often participated in acquiring prop- 
erty for wagf. Mughal princesses and female mem- 
bers of elite Muslim families donated huge amounts 
of money to charity to construct religious schools 
(madaris), tombs, orphanages (yatim khdna) and 
mosques. The Mughal princess Jahanara Begum (d. 
1681) was responsible for the construction of the 
Masjid-i Jahanara Begum (Agra) and the Fakhr-i 
Masajid (Pride of the Mosques) in Delhi. The old 
city of Shahjahanabad (South Delhi) has approxi- 
mately 20 buildings constructed on waqf land as 
a result of the charitable efforts made by women. 
Women were also patrons of various Sufi shrines 
throughout the subcontinent. For example, they 
bought the wagqf land or erected the mosques built 
on this land. Another form of patronage was to 
finance the erection of a tomb for a Sufi and turn 
the wagf into a center of learning. Jahanara Begum 
was a patron of the famous shrine (dargah) of Mun 
al-Din Chishti (d. 1236) in Ajmer. 

A special form of wagf for Shit Muslims is 
the imambara, the residence of the imam. The 
imambara is an assembly place where the Shit 
community carries out mourning rites during the 
month of Muharram. One of the most important 
imambaras is that of Hughli (West Bengal, India), 
constructed in the eighteenth century. During 
the early nineteenth century, Maryam Khanam, 
called Mannijan Khanam, was the mutawalliyya 
(custodian) of the Hughli imambara. When she 
died childless, her half-brother Hajj Muhammad 
Muhsin became Mannijan’s successor and placed 
the waqf under the administration of the Mohsin 
Trust. The imambara complex with its madaris, 
mosque, hospitals, and markets continues to 
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profit from Mannijan’s charitable activities to the 
present. 

The nineteenth century also witnessed the foun- 
dation of several madaris for girls, founded as wagf 
property by women. For example, Farhat al-Nisa’ 
founded a madrasa for women in Shahjahanpur 
in the late nineteenth century. In the princely state 
of Bhopal, the female rulers (see biography box) 
established several maddaris, such as the Madrasa-yi 
Bilqisiyya or the Madrasa-yi Sultaniyya, and cared 
for the female students by establishing a wagf. 
Several women, among them Ruk‘iyya Husayn 
(d. 1932), from noble and zamindari (land-own- 
ing) families supported the establishment of girls’ 
schools. 

The nineteenth century was also the time when 
British rule made its mark on the Indian subconti- 
nent’s administration and laws. Several wagqf prop- 
erties were confiscated by the British authorities, 
which alleged that these were mismanaged by cor- 
rupt mutawallis. Some of the properties later were 
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returned to the Muslims, but their administration 
was regulated under the Religious Endowment Act 
passed in 1863. It wasa common practice of wealthy 
Muslims at this time to establish a so-called waqf 
‘ala al-awlad (wagf in the interest of the progeny) or 
family waqf. According to the Islamic law of inheri- 
tance, property was normally inherited by sons and 
male heirs. The widow or unmarried daughters 
were entitled to a small proportion of the money. 
The waqf ‘ald al-awldd gave the founder of a waqf 
the opportunity to give greater sums of his wealth to 
the female members of the family than was allowed 
under Shari‘a. The supporters of the wagf ‘ald al- 
awldd argue that this kind of waqf helps to keep 
a family’s property intact and is therefore help- 
ful in times of financial difficulty. Supporters also 
maintain that Islam allows all forms of charity to 
one’s own family. With the introduction of British 
law in India, the rulings of wagf ‘ala al-awlad were 
invalidated, as in most cases women were excluded 
from inheriting property. The Wagqf Validating Act 


BrioGRAPHY Box: THE BEGUMS OF BHOPAL 

The four female Nawwabs (rulers) of the princely state of Bhopal are a remarkable example of female 
Muslim rule in India. The Central Indian state of Bhopal was founded around 1720 by a Pashtoon 
adventurer named Dost Muhammad Khan (d. 1727). The Begums ruled Bhopal for more than a 
century and were renowned for their charity. In 1818 Qudsiyya Begum (d. 1882) became a widow 
at only 17 years of age. Although she was completely illiterate and had been veiled since her youth, 
she successfully set aside the claims of numerous male members of the family. She was an ascetic 
and pious personality, and brought up her only daughter, Sikander Begum, to prove worthier to the 
throne than her cousins and uncles. The British, however, decided that Qudsiyya had to hand over 
the power to her son-in-law, Jahangir Muhammad Khan. His short rule 1837-44) marked the only 
interruption of female rule in Bhopal. When the Nawwab drank himself to death, from that time on 
the British were supporters of the Begums. Jahangir’s widow, Sikander Begum, was admired for her 
energy and administrative ability. Never veiled in public, the Begum used to ride, shoot, and hunt. 
She was the first female ruler from India to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca (bajj) and even wrote a 
travel account of it. In Bhopal, the Begum combined Islamic reforms (construction of mosques such 
as the Moti [Pearl] Masjid, madaris, and publishing houses for Islamic literature) with her loyalty to 
the British. When she died in 1868, her only child, Shah Jahan Begum (d. 1901), became the undis- 
puted ruler of Bhopal. Shah Jahan was very much interested in arts, architecture, and Islamic scholar- 
ship. Especially after her second marriage, to the Abl-i hadith scholar Siddiq Hasan Khan Qannaji 
(d. 1890), the Begum became a patron of Islamic learning. She wrote Tahdhib al-niswan wa-tarbiyat 
al-insan (Urdu, Education of women and cultivation of mankind), in which she stressed the necessity 
of veiling and moral behavior. She also built the Taj al-Masajid (Crown of the Mosques), which is the 
second biggest mosque in Asia. Like her mother, Shah Jahan also built several madaris, publishing 
houses, and hospitals for women in purdah. The Begum’s second marriage caused a rift between her 
and her only surviving daughter, Sultan Jahan Begum; this was not resolved until the Begum’s death in 
rgot. Sultan Jahan, however, became the last female ruler of Bhopal. The Begum’s 25-year reign again 
marked a period of promotion of female education. Sultan Jahan Begum herself was elected chancellor 
of the Aligarh Muslim University and chairperson of the All-India Women’s Education Conference 
(1919). She wrote several books in defense of veiling, on Islamic marriages, and on housekeeping. She 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca and afterwards traveled to Egypt and Turkey, later also to Europe, 
always veiled. In 1926, Sultan Jahan abdicated in favor of her only surviving son, Hamidullah Khan 
(d. 1960). After that, she gave up purdah; she died in 1930. 
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of 1913 and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act of 1937 further reduced the possi- 
bilities of female ownership of waqf property. Since 
1900, the institution of waqf has been the subject of 
permanent controversy. Waqf-controlling bodies 
are said to use their influence over the community 
in favor of their political ambitions. 


INDIA 

In India, more than 300,000 wagfs are officially 
registered and are under the supervision of different 
Central Waqf Boards and Central Waqf Councils, 
depending on the Indian state they are in. The Gov- 
ernment of India hasa Department of Waqf. Women 
are normally excluded from any political influence 
on the waqf boards. One remarkable exception is 
Badar Sayed (Sayyid) who was appointed to chair 
the Tamil Nadu Wagf Board in 2002. Sayed is 
thought to be the first woman to hold the post of 
chair of a waqf board in India. In keeping with her 
interest in women’s issues, Sayed does not support 
the idea of mosques used exclusively by men. In 
a small village in Tamil Nadu, women contested 
the view that they were not entitled to pray in a 
mosque. These women have used zakat and sadaqa 
money to buy the land on which a mosque is going 
to be built. This mosque is likely to be turned into a 
wagf and will be under the supervision of the Tamil 
Nadu Waaf Board. 

Some of the most famous buildings constructed 
by Muslims continue to be wagf to the present 
day. Some of these religious endowments are dis- 
puted by religious communities. The Babri Masjid 
(Ayodhya) and the Taj Mahal (which was built by 
the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan in commemora- 
tion of his wife Mumtaz Mahal) are well-known 
examples. There were several wagf-ndmas (waqf 
deeds) that ensured the maintenance of the Taj 
Mahal, but these are no longer available due to 
the events of Partition and the fact that the cli- 
mate has damaged them beyond repair. Recently, 
Begum Laila Umahani, granddaughter of the last 
Mughal Emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar II (d. 1862), 
pleaded for the Taj and other Mughal buildings to 
be administered by the Uttar Pradesh Sunni Waqf 
Board and asked for her eldest son to be appointed 
as the mutawalli. The Taj was under the supervi- 
sion of the Archeological Survey of India. A deci- 
sion about its management might have to be taken 
in court. 
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PAKISTAN 

In Pakistan, an Awqaf Department was estab- 
lished in 1959, under the rule of Muhammad 
Ayyub Khan (r. 1958-69). Since that time, the 
state has controlled the numerous Sufi shrines and 
even the curricula of the religious schools. The 
charitable money of the believers is redistributed 
to the madaris, hospitals, and shrines. Here, desti- 
tute or homeless people — many of them women — 
can receive free meals or shelter. In South Asia, the 
maintenance of divorced or widowed women who 
cannot be supported by their families passes to the 
local waqf boards. Thus, the institution of wagf can 
be of assistance to women. 

A remarkable example of waqf led by a woman 
is the Hamdard Wagf in Pakistan. Hamdard is 
one of the biggest enterprises dealing in (herbal) 
pharmaceuticals manufactured according to the 
traditional Graeco-Arabic medical system of tibb-i 
yunani. Hamdard was founded in 1906 by Hakim 
‘Abd ul-Majid in Delhi. He founded a pharmacy 
and turned it into a waqf in 1947. After Partition, 
‘Abd ul-Majid’s younger brother Hakim Sa‘id 
moved to Karachi and established a pharmaceutical 
laboratory. In 1953, he turned the whole Pakistan- 
based Hamdard into a wagqf. After his assassina- 
tion in 1998, his daughter Sa‘diyya Rashid Begum 
became chair of the Hamdard Waqf and president 
of the Hamdard Foundation. Hamdard, which is 
also a certified waqf in India and Bangladesh, with 
its educational, medical, and charitable efforts is 
regarded as a role model of Islamic philanthropic 
activity in South Asia, from which many women 
benefit. 
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CLAUDIA PRECKEL 


Religious Practices: Zakat (Almsgiving) and Other 


Charitable Practices 


Overview 


Zakat, or the paying of the alms due, is the third 
pillar of Islam. It is prescribed in the Qur'an, dat- 
ing back to the second year after the Hijra, and is 
amplified in later hadith, by jurists such as Bukhari. 
The zakdt is levied annually on all Muslim men 
and women who live above subsistence level and 
whose debts do not exceed their assets. The original 
meaning of zakdt refers to both purification and 
growth. As the setting aside of a portion of one’s 
possessions for those in need, zakat purifies the 
wealth from which it is taken, and protects this 
wealth from misfortune. Moreover, giving over 
some of one’s wealth for the sake of Allah puri- 
fies the giver’s heart of miserliness, selfishness, and 
greed. In respect to growth, zakdt is like the prun- 
ing of plants, for in cutting back wealth there is 
balance, leading to the encouragement of spiritual 
growth and prosperity. 

Almsgiving is mentioned more frequently than 
any other duty in the Quran. In almost every 
stira, it is enjoined upon Muslim followers, and 
Quranic references to almsgiving make clear that 
it is not a tax in the ordinary sense, but a payment 
given out of piety. All things belong to Allah, and 
from him humans receive health, wealth, luxury, 
comfort, friends, spouse, children, and life. More- 
over, every penny earned is by the grace of Allah; 
humans, thus, own wealth only by proxy and there- 
fore are its guardians and stewards. As a spiritual 
practice, zakdt is a means to repentance, atone- 
ment, reconciliation, and open-heartedness. Per- 
sonal benefits from zakdt include an increase in 
wealth, protection from losses, safety from mis- 
fortune and grief, protection from bad death, for- 
giveness and blessings from Allah, and shelter on 
the day of judgment. 

Zakat is not only an act of worship of Allah but 
an act of service to the community as well. As all 
Muslims share equally in their obligation to God, 
so they share equally in their obligation to the social 
welfare of others by redressing economic inequali- 
ties. If followers pay zakdt in full and abstain from 
greed and extravagance, no member of the com- 
munity remains destitute. Thus, the institution of 
zakat undergirds the philosophy of social responsi- 


bility in Islam by enjoining upon believers a contin- 
uous, thoroughgoing accountability for others and 
instilling a strong sense of communal identity. A 
cement for Islam, zakdt serves as a basis for achiev- 
ing social solidarity, mutuality, interdependence, 
and equitable distribution of wealth and, in theory, 
both the rich and the poor share in its benefits, as 
it protects individuals and society from the evils of 
both poverty and plenty. Moreover, it protects the 
community from confusion and from the danger of 
conflict between rich and poor, it keeps wealth in 
circulation, and it stimulates investment and dis- 
courages hoarding in the community. 

Terrible punishment awaits those who with- 
hold zakat, for they are considered unbelievers. 
In this world, specifically, when zakdt is not prop- 
erly paid, the zakdt itself will destroy the wealth 
in which it remains. Allowance, however, is given 
to those who have recently converted to Islam for 
they may be ignorant of its principles. Further, if 
someone acknowledges the obligation to pay zakat 
but abstains from paying it, that person commits 
sin without being considered a disbeliever. Such a 
person receives a discretionary punishment and is 
forced by the ruler to pay zakdt. If it is a power- 
ful group of people who, though acknowledging its 
legality, abstain from paying zakdt, then they must 
be fought against until they pay it. 

According to Islamic traditions, anyone who can 
pay zakat but does not will receive punishment on 
the day of resurrection. The hoarded wealth will 
be beaten into sheets, heated in hell-fire, and used 
to cauterize the non-payer’s body endlessly. The 
process will be repreated throughout a day of fifty 
thousand years until judgment is pronounced and 
the offender goes either to Paradise or to Hell. Some 
hadith narratives recount that a non-payer’s prop- 
erty will turn into a large, bald snake which will 
encircle his neck, grab his jaw and tell him that he, 
the snake, is the offender’s wealth and treasure. 

Adult Muslims are enjoined to pay 2.5 percent 
annually on the surplus of their wealth, that is on 
properties which are in their possession, and which 
augment, reach nisdb, and are in excess of their 
basic needs. The nisab is the exemption level below 
which minimum no zakdt is charged. The zakdt is 
calculated at the beginning and end of a year, and is 
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normally paid before the beginning of Muharram, 
at the first of the new year. 

Zakat is levied on such things as crops, livestock, 
precious metals (gold and silver), and cash (coins, 
notes, banks deposits). Personal properties that 
are used to meet one’s basic requirements such as 
houses, work tools, machines for industry, means 
of transport, and furniture, however, are excluded 
from zakat. The same applies to the money dedi- 
cated to the repayment of debts, since the debtor 
needs this money to prevent imprisonment. More- 
over, there is no zakat calculated on precious stones 
and immovable property, nor on public wealth — 
since it is property held in common by all the indi- 
viduals of the community, including the poor —- or 
on monies dedicated to charitable purposes, so long 
as they do not belong to a specific owner. 

The calculation of nisab differs according to the 
kind of wealth being counted: for example, gold 
and silver are calculated by weight but by differ- 
ent multipliers, animals are calculated differently 
according to the species, and land is calculated dif- 
ferently if it is irrigated by artifical methods or if it 
needs constant attention. In contemporary times, 
help in calculating zakdt is available on the Internet, 
where the major categories of taxable items include 
banknotes, gold, silver, ornaments, debts, capital 
goods, cattle, merchandise, fruits and other crops, 
minerals, and extracted treasures. Once zakdt has 
been paid, it absolves the owner from paying twice 
in the same year, even if the property has been 
transferred to a different type. For example, if zakdat 
is paid on crops or cattle, and they are then sold, 
there is no new zakdt that year on the cash made 
from the sale. 

By Quranic injunction, zakdt is collected on 
behalf of, and distributed to, those in need. There 
are eight channels of distributing zakat. The first 
four are 1. the poor, who are unable to support 
themselves and their families; 2. the needy, who 
for legitimate reasons have lost their sources of 
income; 3. those officials employed to collect and 
pay the zakat, who themselves may not be poor but 
whose regular salaries are low; and 4. those whose 
hearts are to be reconciled, for example new con- 
verts who are re-establishing themselves, or those 
who are proselytizing for new converts. The second 
four include 5. those in bondage, for example slaves 
or prisoners of war; 6. those who incur debt as they 
lawfully meet their needs; 7. fighters in the cause of 
Allah and in the service of the spread of Islam who, 
for example, are repelling enemy attacks, establish- 
ing Islamic law, resisting the marginalization of 
Islam, financing centers for Islamic institutions, and 
supporting Islamic minorities under non-Muslim 
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rule; and 8. travelers pursuing lawful activities in a 
foreign country who need support to come home. 
Women may receive zakat through many of these 
categories, as widows or destititute women. 

In theory, zakdt is collected and distributed by 
officials especially appointed for this purpose. These 
officials are paid out of zakat funds, are not allowed 
to receive cash or other gifts, are equipped with the 
necessary professional tools through zakdt, and are 
themselves monitored and held accountable for any 
loss resulting from misuse or negligence. As a state, 
and therefore a public, institution, zakdt is man- 
aged on behalf of all citizens. Because the task of 
collecting and disbursing even a modest alms due by 
mosques and religious organizations in an increas- 
ingly complex Islamic world often proves difficult, 
the enactment of this religious duty is thus coupled 
with political implementation. If there is no Muslim 
state, or any national institution for this purpose, 
however, zakdt may be collected by individuals or 
institutions who are working for the cause of Islam. 
Guidelines are set up to govern the transfer of zakat 
out of places where it has been levied to other places 
where there may be good cause, for example places 
of jihad, special institutions of health or education, 
Islamic regions afflicted by famine or disaster, or 
relatives who are especially needy. 

In practice, the regulations governing zakdt are 
not often applied literally once large fortunes begin 
to accrue in the hands of nobles and merchants 
in capital cities of Islam, for example, or among 
important tribal chiefs. Not only are the great 
amounts owed never fully collected, but the sums 
actually taken may not be used for the purposes 
set out in the Quran. Many Muslim leaders, for 
example, may collect zakat and add it to their royal 
treasuries. 

In time, payment of zakdt is left to up to the indi- 
vidual, with each Muslim choosing the form and 
the recipient of his or her zakdt. In recent years, 
however, a number of governments have asserted 
the government’s right to a zakdt tax. In contempo- 
rary times, more effective technologies and methods 
are being discussed for collecting and distributing 
zakat in ways that better achieve the aims of the 
Sharia. 

Women’s payment of zakdt depends on what 
property they are thought to have. Three areas per- 
tain: dowry (jahiz) and bridal gift (mabr), inheri- 
tance (mirath), and earnings from work. There is 
much discussion among jurists about exactly what 
rights women have over materials in each of these 
categories, but it is clear that marriage involves 
much shifting in what women have use and disposal 
rights over. The Qur'an says that every woman has 
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the right to buy and sell, to contract and earn, and to 
hold and manage her own money and property. In 
addition to these rights, the Qur'an grants woman 
a share in the inheritance of the family and notes 
that the mahr of her marriage should belong to her 
alone and never be taken by her husband. 

It appears from traditional literature that among 
taxable items for women, one of the most signifi- 
cant is jewelry. According to one tradition a jurist, 
on seeing gold bangles on the hands of two women, 
inquired if they had given zakdat for the bangles. 
When they replied no, he asked them if they wished, 
on judgment day, to be made to wear bangles of 
fire. Responding no, the women were told to pay 
zakat on them. 

In addition to being subject to making certain 
payments of zakdt, over the centuries Muslim 
women have been centrally involved in patronage 
of the arts and religion, and many female leaders 
have had enough wealth and power to allow them 
to contribute significantly to the material culture 
of Islam. Included among such women patrons are 
Sayfa Khatin in Aleppo; Safwat al-Dunya wa-al- 
Din in Anatolia; Hirrem and Késem of the Otto- 
man Empire; Nar Jahan of the Mughal Empire; and 
Gawhar Shad of the early Safavid Empire. 

In contemporary times, use of the Internet has 
allowed the details of paying zakdat to be rendered 
clear and available to a large audience. Several sites 
answer women’s questions on what jewelry is tax- 
able; the relative value of different precious met- 
als and gemstones; and whether jewelry that does 
not increase in value over the year, that belongs to 
indebted students, or that is set aside for use as gifts 
is taxable through zakdt. 
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ELLISON BANKS FINDLY 


The Ottoman Empire 


PROVIDING CHARITY: THE EARLY 

OTTOMAN PERIOD AND THE LEGACIES 

OF PRE-OTTOMAN TIMES 

Ottoman records on charity only rarely concern 
almsgiving not connected to vakifs; and where 
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such records exist, they do not refer to charities 
instituted by women. Most of the discussion in 
this entry therefore deals with pious foundations 
or vakifs. 

Among the oldest surviving Ottoman docu- 
ments (1323), produced even before the death 
of the eponymous Sultan Osman, there is a text 
establishing the foundation of Aspurca Hatun, 
one of the wives of Sultan Orhan (r. 1326-62, 
Beldiceanu-Steinherr 1967, 78-84); it survives only 
in a later, rewritten version. Aspurca Hatun had 
received certain villages in the area of Bursa as free- 
hold property from the sultan and turned them 
over to a family foundation intended to benefit 
her son Ibrahim and his descendants. A daughter 
of Sultan Orhan’s is also known to have estab- 
lished a pious foundation: Hadice Hatun endowed 
the dervish lodge (zaviye) of Ahi Tuzcu in the district 
of Tophisar. Somewhat later, a daughter of Sultan 
Bayezid I Yildirim (r. 1389-1402) named Hundi 
Hatun, wife of the dervish shaykh Emir Sultan, 
contributed a village in her possession to the pious 
foundation of her husband (Barkan and Mericli 
1988, 49, 146). 

In addition, the Ottomans took over numerous 
petty Anatolian principalities, where some pious 
foundations had been established by or at least in 
the name of high-ranking women. The Ottoman 
princess Melek Sultan Hatun, daughter of Murad I 
(r. 1362-89) was married to a prince of the Kara- 
man dynasty and founded a school for Islamic law 
and divinity, elaborately decorated with inscrip- 
tions, in the town of Larende/Karaman (Konyali 
1967, 461-2, vakfiye extant). Among the ruling 
family of the tribal principality of the Dulkadir, 
annexed by Selim I (r. 1512-20) after his conquest 
of Egypt, the name of Giines/Sems Hatun, wife 
of Alaeddevle Bozkurt, was also attached to sev- 
eral pious foundations. Even after the annexation 
of the principality Alaeddevle’s daughter iklime 
Hatun established a further mosque (Yinang and 
Elibiiyik 1988, i, 38, Yinang 1989, 121, 124, 
129, Bayburtluoglu 1973). Women of the Aydin 
ogullart also had charities founded in their names; 
thus Hafsa Hatun, daughter of Isa Bey, donated the 
flourishing village of Bademiye to a dervish lodge 
she had established in this locality (Binark et al. 
1995, i, 379). Many of these foundations continued 
to function well into the 1500s and even longer. In 
consequence, there was a model of female princely 
generosity that Ottoman royal women, especially 
during their lengthy stays in Anatolia, may have 
wished to emulate. 
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PROVIDING CHARITY: THE ETIQUETTE 
GOVERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ROYAL WOMEN’S PIOUS FOUNDATIONS 

In addition to a sizeable number of major 
mosques built in Istanbul by, or in the names of, 
female members of the Ottoman dynasty, we do in 
fact find pious foundations pertaining to the latter 
also in provincial centers such as Manisa, Bursa, 
Trabzon, Cairo, and Jerusalem. On the pilgrim- 
age routes to Mecca and Medina, roads were also 
cleared and “rest stops” established by Ottoman 
royal women (Celebi 2005, ix, 287, 296, 303). 

The prominence of certain mosques, schools, and 
soup kitchens established by female members of the 
Ottoman dynasty has encouraged a discussion of 
the conditions under which these women were per- 
mitted by the sultans to gain prominence by pub- 
licly visible charities. It has been suggested that in 
the late 1400s and throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when young princes were sent to the provinces 
to learn the art of governing, they were permitted to 
build mosques and covered markets in their places 
of residence. However as they had not yet ascended 
the throne they were encouraged, or perhaps 
required, to name their buildings after their moth- 
ers. This would account for the Hatuniye mosques 
(hatun, lady, wife of the ruler; Peirce 2000) that we 
find in Trabzon, Manisa, and Amasya. But in some 
cases we cannot be sure whether it was the princes 
or else the royal women themselves who were the 
founders. In the case of Hafsa Sultan (d. 1534), 
however, mother to Sultan Siileyman the Law- 
giver (r. 1520-66) who resided in Manisa before 
joining her son in the capital, the vakfiye of her 
mosque complex, located in this town, is extant. 
This document shows Hafsa to have been the actual 
founder; only the bath and hospital were added 
by Siileyman after her death (Durmugs and Yavas 
1997). 

Further discussion has concerned the locations of 
mosques established in Istanbul by royal women 
(Bates 1978, Peirce 1993, 198-212). While usually 
the hilltops were reserved for the rulers themselves, 
the mosque complexes built by royal women were 
not relegated to the margins as has sometimes been 
surmised, but were highly visible especially from the 
sea, and that was the route by which many travelers 
first approached the city. Such prominent locations 
were enjoyed by the foundation of Mihrimah Sul- 
tan (1522-78) and also by that of the Valide Sultan 
(queen mother) Nurbanu (d. 1583). Of Nurbanu, a 
Venetian ambassador (bailo) reported that through 
her great Uskiidar foundation complex, clearly vis- 
ible from the palace, she wanted her son Murad 
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Ill (r. 1574-95) to be constantly reminded of her 
piety and generosity (Pedani Fabris 1996, 271). 
Similarly the Yeni Cami, first ordered by the Valide 
Sultan Safiye (about 15 50-1605) and completed by 
her successor Hadice Turhan (d. 1683) in 1663-5 
was also widely visible and moreover located in the 
heart of the city’s business district (Thys-Senocak 
2000). Safiye also ensured herself a prominent place 
in the Cairo cityscape by appropriating a mosque 
that had been built by one of her eunuchs (Behrens- 
Abouseif 1994, 173-7). 

Other research concerns relate to the stage within 
aroyal woman’s life cycle when she was permitted to 
become a public persona through her pious founda- 
tions. It has been suggested that this occurred when 
the women in question were no longer ina situation 
to bear children, either because of widowhood, or 
else because they had accompanied their sons to a 
provincial residence and thus were no longer part 
of the ruler’s harem (Peirce 2000). In the 1500s 
the complexes established in Istanbul by Hiirrem 
Sultan/Roxelana (d. 1558) formed the exception 
to this rule; criticism was perhaps deflected by the 
founder’s expressing a special concern for women 
(Singer 2002, 95). 

Scholars have also asked themselves whether the 
foundations established by royal women exhibited 
any special characteristics that differed from those 
built on the order of sultans or viziers. This ques- 
tion has been partly answered with respect to the 
Valide Hadice Turhan. Her mosque is one of the 
first examples in Istanbul to possess an elaborate 
annex in the shape of a pavilion, along with a prom- 
inent access ramp; it has been suggested that this 
form was chosen because of the patron’s familiar- 
ity with the many pavilions on the grounds of the 
Topkapi Saray1 (Thys-Senocak 2000). Turhan Sul- 
tan moreover appeared as the sponsor not only of 
an urban mosque, but also of a more modest place 
of prayer located in the fortress of Seddiilbahir 
on the Dardanelles; up to that time, fortifications 
had been the prerogative of the sultans themsleves 
(Thys-Senocak 1999). She also acted as an agent 
of Islamization and Ottomanization through the 
mosque established in her name on the recently 
conquered island of Crete; but here her role was no 
different from that of her son the sultan and mem- 
bers of the Kopriilii vizieral dynasty that she herself 
had helped to bring to power (Bierman 1991). No 
comparable research has as yet been done on the 
etiquette governing royal women’s foundations in 
the 1700s and 1800s. 
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PROVIDING CHARITY: URBAN AND 

MAGNATE WOMEN 

Urban women founders have been studied for 
mid-sixteenth-century Istanbul and also for Edirne, 
official documents, especially registers of pious 
foundations, forming the principal source mate- 
rial (Baer 1983). In Istanbul about one-third of the 
non-sultanic foundations had been established by 
women. Given the limited means available to most 
of the founders, these latter charities were rela- 
tively small and often seem to have been intended 
as a protection of a woman’s property against 
encroachment by her in-laws. Freed slaves rather 
than children were often the beneficiaries. Female 
administrators of pious foundations existed, but 
usually were active only when a pious foundation 
was still relatively recent. Ata later stage of the char- 
ity’s existence, typically men took over. In 1600, 
out of 3,264 pious foundations then functioning 
in Istanbul, over 1,200 were founded by women: 
However the two registers are not immediately 
comparable as the later one largely excludes money 
vakifs, which had not infrequently been established 
by women. A detailed analysis would therefore be 
necessary to find out whether significant changes 
occurred in the patterns governing women’s pious 
foundations during the second half of the sixteenth 
century. In Edirne in the 1400s and 1500s, the 
number of women who established pious founda- 
tions amounted to only 20 percent; charitable foun- 
dations of medium size were mainly established by 
royal women, while those of the subject population 
endowed mostly single houses, typically for family 
purposes (Gerber, 1983). 

Studies of notables and magnates (ayan) during 
the 1700s and early 1800s have shown that there 
were significant differences between the numerous 
regions making up the Ottoman lands. In Cairo, 
Aleppo, and Baghdad, women from Mamluk and 
scholarly backgrounds established charities that 
were sometimes quite imposing (al-Sayyid Marsot 
1995, 51). Adile Hatun, daughter of Ahmed Pasa, 
a long-time governor of Baghdad, founded two 
mosques in this city, one of them in the name of 
her mother Giilruh Hatun (Lier 2004, 86-8). On 
the other hand this custom did not exist in the 
Balkans and Anatolia, where in spite of the late 
medieval traditions previously discussed, women 
from magnate families rarely seem to have been 
accorded the resources they would have needed to 
establish pious foundations. Thus the numerous 
charities of the Kara Osmanogullari in the Manisa 
region were virtually all in the names of males 
(Kuyulu 1992). 
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WOMEN AS RECIPIENTS OF CHARITY 

Women were less often receivers of charitable 
benefits than men, if only because they were not 
represented among the students and religious per- 
sonnel that formed such a large share of all benefi- 
ciaries. However, some of them may have received 
a share of the food taken home by male recipients; 
yet this was made difficult by the requirements of 
many public soup kitchens that the food be con- 
sumed on the premises themselves. When gifts were 
given to religious scholars and dervishes we may 
assume that some of them shared with their female 
relatives; this is know in the case of Medinan and 
Meccan families that received allowances from the 
sultans (Hoexter 2003, 153). But little information 
has been found so far; nor are there many data on 
female patients in hospitals. A few exceptions must 
however be mentioned: the foundation of Sultan 
Mehmed the Conqueror in Istanbul during the 
late 1400s set aside a certain amount of food for 
women of good reputation who had fallen on hard 
times and were permitted to send their servants to 
the foundation’s kitchen in order to pick up their 
rations. In addition, the same charity also took care 
of 200 orphans, some of them girls (Barkan 1963, 
281, 295). A few bits of information on women 
receiving food from Hiirrem’s soup kitchen in Jeru- 
salem have also come to light: on ordinary days 
the women were served last, and probably received 
only the leftovers. However when rations had to be 
cut because of insufficient supplies, it was decided 
to leave the widows’ portions unchanged (Singer 
2002, 63, 115). Among later documentation it is 
worth mentioning that in 1805 a woman of the 
sultan’s harem by the name of Seb-sefa Kadin 
founded a primary school where she specifically 
wanted girls to be taught. Further research is 
urgently needed. 
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SURAIYA FAROQHI 


South Asia 


As the third pillar of Islam, zakat has a long tradi- 
tion in South Asia. Ever since the Muslim conquest 
of the Indian subcontinent from the eighth to the 
twelfth centuries, women have been either donors 
or recipients of zakdat and other types of donations. 


WOMEN AS DONORS OF CHARITABLE 

FUNDS 

It has always been normal practice for wealthy 
and influential people such as Muslim elites, local 
nawwabs, and landowners (sing. zaminddr) to 
help the poor. The establishment of new educa- 
tional institutions, charitable trusts, and dona- 
tions for emergency projects in case of flood or 
famine was on the agenda of the Muslim aristoc- 
racy. The Mughal period witnessed the construc- 
tion of numerous mosques and religious schools 
(madaris). Wives and daughters of Mughal rul- 
ers and local notables were among the financiers 
of numerous mosques and mada4ris. The Masjid-i 
Maryam Zamani in Lahore, Pakistan was built by 
the mother of the fourth Mughal Emperor Jahangir 
in 1641. Also of interest are the four Begums of the 
Muslim princely state of Bhopal (Central India). 
The Begums ruled Bhopal for more than one hun- 
dred years (1818-1926), and built several mosques, 
schools, and hospitals at their own expense. All of 
these newly created institutions were open not only 
to Muslims but also to Hindus. Like the rulers of 
Hyderabad or the Carnatic, the Begums also built 
hostels for (female) pilgrims in Mecca and Medina 
from their private purse. 

Another form of philanthropic institution with 
a long tradition in South Asia is the khdnaqah 
(Sufi hospice) and the shrines of Islamic saints 
and mystics. Sufi orders (turuq) - Suhrawar- 
diyya, Qadiriyya, Chishtiyya, and Naqshbandiyya, 
among others — became centers of moral training 
and charitable activities from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards. The Muslim aristocracy often con- 
structed the buildings of the khanaqah and turned 
them into a wagqf (religious endowment, pl. awqdf). 
South Asian women, who are often not entitled to 
pray in the mosque, took part in the community life 
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at the khdnaqah. Even today, it is very common for 
women to prepare meals or sweetmeats and to bring 
them to the khdnaqah. At the khanaqahs, women 
were also recipients of charitable activities, as most 
khanaqahs had an open public kitchen (langar), 
where regardless of sex, race, or religion people 
received a meal and social welfare assistance. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AFTER PARTITION 

After Partition of the Indian subcontinent in 
1947, newly founded non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) were primarily active in the field of 
refugee rehabilitation. Fatima Jinnah and Begum 
Rana Liaqat Ali Khan and many other women 
from the affluent classes cared for thousands of 
refugee women and those abducted and raped 
during the days of Partition. These well-educated 
urban women — most of them members of the Mus- 
lim League — were the first social workers in Paki- 
stan, and their activities resulted in the foundation 
of several women’s organizations, some of which 
remain active today. 

Partition in 1947 and the foundation of Ban- 
gladesh in 1971, however, had a major influence 
on the system of donation and voluntary activities 
in South Asia. A considerable number of people 
belonging to the Muslim aristocracy and the Mus- 
lim landowner class left their properties and went 
to the bigger cities. The growing urbanization in 
South Asia also changed the habits and traditions 
of donation. Islamic rulings advise the believer to 
give zakat directly to those entitled to receive them, 
without dealing with any intermediary organiza- 
tions. Despite this, throughout South Asia only 
elderly people and women from the lower classes 
tend to give their zakdat and other voluntary dona- 
tions directly to the poor and needy. The middle 
and upper classes usually give their donations 
to educational institutions. An increased access 
amongst women generally to the mass media (print 
media, Internet) is changing the manner in which 
they make their donations. NGOs and non-profit 
organizations (NPOs) are aware of this and launch 
their zakat appeals at regular intervals. Some orga- 
nizations also apply new forms of marketing strat- 
egies in order to receive more zakat. Women also 
very successfully work as volunteers for organiza- 
tions in the fields of marketing and fund raising. 

The time around ‘Id al-fitra (the festival after the 
fasting month of Ramadan) is when most organi- 
zations launch their zakdt appeals, as this is the 
time when the greatest amount of zakdt is paid. 
The ‘Id al-adha, however, is the most important 
festival, and all families give the hides and parts of 
the flesh of the animal sacrificed to the poor as a 
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sadaqa (voluntary giving). Religious festivals like 
the ‘Td celebrations or the festivals at the local 
shrines of Muslim saints attract thousands of men 
and women. Families who live in the urban cen- 
ters often return to the villages they originally came 
from. There they take part in local forms of charity. 
In India and Pakistan as well as in Bangladesh it 
is very common practice to give fruits, wheat or 
grain to the poor and needy. This practice is also 
quite independent of the religion of donors or 
recipients. 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistan is in a unique position in South Asia in 
that in 1980, during the process of Islamization 
under Zia ul-Haq, it introduced the Zakat and 
Ushr Ordinance whereby 2.5 percent of all income 
in excess of 2,000 rupees is directly deducted from 
every bank account, investment, or annuity. As a 
consequence, zakdt became a formal duty and not 
a matter of choice. However, following the Hanafi 
school of thought, Zia ul-Haq introduced zakdt 
on items not normally subject to it. Shit Mus- 
lims strictly opposed this system of zakat, and the 
government exempted them from the zakat duty. 
This resulted in the conversion of several wealthy 
Sunni families to Shi‘ism. Another consequence of 
the zakat system was the mushrooming growth of 
small religious schools (dini madaris), including 
some for women. 


WOMEN AS RECIPIENTS OF ZAKAT 

Women are not only donors, but very often also 
recipients of zakat and other charitable practices. 
Some NGOs/NPOs, in cooperation with large inter- 
national organizations such as the United Nations 
or the World Bank are also able to receive zakdt, 
sadaqa, or other forms of donation and channel 
the money directly to the needy. The fields that are 
covered, together with names of popular organiza- 
tions are: 


1. Rehabilitation of women victims of domestic 
violence or trafficking (Rokeya Sadan, Bangla- 
desh). 

2. Help for old, widowed, marginalized or desti- 
tute women (Ain o Shalish Kendra, Bangladesh). 
This is of special importance in India, where the 
remarriage of widows is often disapproved. 

3. Orphanages (Salimullah Muslim Orphanage, 
Bangladesh) 

4. Health care and distribution of medicine (Beh- 
bud Association, Pakistan) 

5. Literacy, education, and vocational training 
for women and girls. The Sajida Foundation 
(Bangladesh) also gives microcredit to women. 
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6. Relief for Muslim women in Gujarat and 
Kashmir. 


Some organizations combine several of the 
activities mentioned, for example the Anjuman-i 
Himayat-i Islam (Pakistan), the Zakat Foundation 
(India), the Edhi Foundation (Pakistan), and the 
Anjuman Mufidul-Islam (Bangladesh) are all work- 
ing in several fields. 

There are many projects for women in South 
Asia, but women activists are campaigning for 
better channeling of money. A clear inefficiency 
in zakat fund management and a high degree of 
bureaucracy also appear to hinder the provision of 
more help for South Asian women. 
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CLAUDIA PRECKEL 


Turkey 


The system of charity in Islam involves financial 
rituals such as almsgiving, sacrifice, fitir, and other 
activities. As a universal humanitarian act charity, 
regardless of gender differences, is recommended 
or required of all Muslims. Turkish society, by its 
patriarchal structure, has been well known for its 
male-giver and women-recipient character. Even 
though, throughout Turkish history, philanthropic 
activities have been mostly managed by men, 
there have also been many leading female philan- 
thropists. Charitable dealings are generally run 
by charitable endowments (wagqfs). Some waqfs, 
founded by women, prioritized or even restricted 
their benefits to women only. During the Ottoman 
period a number of waqfs were founded for this 
aim. Records in the archives of the Vakiflar Genel 
Miidiirliigii (General directorate of waqfs) show 
that 1,044 of 26,789 waqfs were founded by distin- 
guished female figures of Ottoman society, such as 
relatives of the sultans or high ranking bureaucrats. 
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Among the goals of these endowments were provid- 
ing assistance to widows, providing trousseaus for 
poor young girls, feeding and taking care of home- 
less and orphan girls, giving child care assistance 
to working women, and compensation for utensils 
broken by servant girls. 

The wars, migrations, and developments in the 
field of human rights at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century affected the goals and working meth- 
ods of humanitarian organizations. In addition to 
waqfs, many other associations, unions, and orga- 
nizations were established to address the problems 
of Turkish women. The revenues of these institu- 
tions came from members’ dues, zakdt and other 
donations, profits from the sales of goods collected 
by the association, lottery gains, and governmental 
support. This income was distributed to the wives 
and children of fighters, martyrs, and injured sol- 
diers. Another priority was to educate and help 
girls establish their own careers. Organizations 
included the Sefkat-i Nisvan Cemiyeti (Compassion 
for women society); the Asri Kadin Cemiyeti (Mod- 
ern women’s society), which focused on cultural 
activities for women; the Osmanli Kadinlari Sefkat 
Cemiyet-i Hayriyesi (Ottoman women’s compas- 
sion charity society), which prioritized assistance 
to homeless women and their children among 
its activities; and the Osmanl: Tiirk Hanimlan 
Esirgeme Dernegi (Ottoman Turkish women’s pro- 
tection association), which worked on professional 
education. Like Muslims, non-Muslim Turks also 
founded various organizations either with Muslims 
or by themselves to manage women’s problems. For 
example, Emire Semire was a Muslim woman who 
established Hizmet-i Nisvan with ten Muslims and 
six non-Muslim women in the city of Edirne. The 
Turk Ermeni Ittihad-1 Cemiyet-i Hayriyesi (Turk- 
ish and Armenian women’s help union society) was 
founded by Muslim Turks and non-Muslim Arme- 
nians. The Beyoglu Rum Cemiyet-i Hayriye-i Nis- 
vaniyesi (Beyoglu Rum society for women’s help), 
which was established by the Rums (Byzantines left 
in Turkey after its conquest), distributed 360 suits 
to the injured during the Kasimpasa fire. 

To cover the damages caused by the First World 
War and to aid widows and orphans, 200 non-Mus- 
lim women under the the leadership of a non-Mus- 
lim Armenian woman established the Abeilles-Bal 
Arilar1 (Abeilles honey bee group). The Kadinlari 
Calistirma Cemiyet-i Islamiyesi (Ottoman Islamic 
association for the employment of women) and 
the Harb Malulleri ve Sehid Kadin ve Cocuklari 
Calistirma Cemiyeti (Women and children of mar- 
tyrs and veterans employment society) were estab- 
lished by men to employ only poor women. 
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After the declaration of the Turkish Republic 
(1923), the process of modernization and Western- 
ization, and rural-urban migration in the 19 50s and 
1980s, poverty and illiteracy emerged as unaccept- 
able social problems in Turkish society. To respond 
to the needs of poor and deprived women and to 
help their education many wagqfs, unions, associa- 
tions, groups, and platforms were established. In 
1990, the Directorate General on the Status and 
Problems of Women was founded by the Turkish 
government. This institution opened eight women’s 
shelters by 2004. Some municipalities organized 
professional courses for women and opened shel- 
ters for women facing family violence. The Kadin 
Dayanigma Vakfi (Women solidarity foundation) 
in Ankara (1993) and the Mor Cati Kadin Siginagi 
Vakfi (Purple roof women’s shelter foundation) 
in Istanbul opened women’s shelters (1995) but 
unfortunately both of them closed in 2004. 

Today in Turkey there are more than one hun- 
dred establishments that are involved in women’s 
problems directly, some of which may include social 
welfare and charitable activities. Among the most 
prominent of these non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) are the Tiirk Kadinlar Birligi (Turk- 
ish women’s union), the Tirk Anneler Dernegi 
(Turkish mothers’ association), the Tiirk Kadinlar 
Konseyi (Turkish women’s council), the Hanimlar 
Egitim ve Kiltiir Vakfi (Foundation for women’s 
education and culture, FWEC), the Sefkat Vakfi 
(Sefkat foundation), the Gokkusagu Istanbul Kadin 
Platformu (Rainbow Istanbul women’s platform, 
RIWP), the Baskent Kadin Platformu (Capital’s 
women’s platform, CWP), and the Hazar Grubu 
(Hazar group). These NGOs are generally estab- 
lished by women who are academics, lawyers, 
doctors, pharmacists, and the wives of politicians, 
bureaucrats, and businessmen who are interested in 
social problems. Their revenues come from mem- 
bers’ dues, management and rent revenues, zakdt, 
ritual sacrifices, donations, and profits from social 
activities such as tea parties and bazaars. In addi- 
tion they benefit from the sponsorship of large 
companies and material and logistical support from 
municipalities. 

Donations in the form of money, food, clothes, 
fuel, and medicine are given first to women and 
young girls, and then to orphans, poor families, 
old people, widows, and the sick. For instance, 
the FWEC, which has chosen to struggle against 
poverty and illiteracy as its first aim, is known for 
helping female students from poor families. The 
Sefkat Vakfi prioritizes poor students’ education by 
opening schools for them. FWEC and Sefkat Vakfi 
distribute hot meals to poor families in their soup 
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kitchens, and collect used household items in order 
to distribute them to deprived people. The Oya 
Girisim Grubu (Oya enterprise group), a member of 
CWP, aims to open a house for mentally sick help- 
less women. The Hazar Grubu places importance 
on intellectual activities for women, and RIWP and 
CWP focus their efforts on coordination and co- 
operation among women’s organizations. 

Courses have been organized by these founda- 
tions to prepare young girls and women for artistic 
and professional careers. Educational and scientific 
seminars on various topics, such as women’s rights, 
health, and family problems have been offered by 
these organizations. They also help women to sell 
their homemade products. The annual reports of 
FWEC confirms that it organized more than 75 
scientific and cultural activities and distributed 
aid in the amount of approximately $400,000 in 
2004. 

All these efforts create many opportunities for 
women to raise their educational levels and help 
improve their lifestyles. Finally, zakat and other 
donations are instrumental in creating a new kind 
of woman who is interested in finding solutions to 
the problems of women in Turkey. 
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Representations: Afterlife Stories 


Overview 


This entry deals with Quranic narratives about 
men and women in relation to the afterlife, specifi- 
cally the Garden(s) of Paradise and the Fire(s) of 
Hell, and how those narratives often were changed, 
recast, and reinterpreted in the early centuries of 
Islam as traditions developed and were informed 
by the contexts in which Islam found itself the rul- 
ing faith. 

Much popular Islamic lore portrays the afterlife 
as the habitation of glorious abodes of paradise 
where all is comfort, bliss (including sexual), and 
tranquility. In these stories there often seems little 
question that those described as enjoying the plea- 
sures of this paradisiacal abode are men, and that 
their bliss is defined in terms of the fulfillment of all 
kinds of dreams and desires that they may have had 
while on the earthly plane. In truth, descriptions of 
the nature of the afterlife differ greatly throughout 
the literature of Islam. The Qur’an presents one pic- 
ture, the traditions often a quite different one, and 
the poetic narratives of Islamic Sufism yet others. 

The dominant message of the Quran is that the 
reward of the Garden and the punishments of the 
Fire (both Garden and Fire are often rendered in 
the plural) are the direct result of the beliefs and 
actions of women and men while alive on earth, and 
that those abodes will be their recompense in equal 
measure. Numerous verses of the Qur'an attest to 
that reality. The Qur'an contains 7o suggestion that 
men have greater access to paradise than women, 
or that women are more likely to spend eternity in 
the abodes of punishment, and the text is unequivo- 
cably clear that men and women are on an equal 
footing in terms of final felicity or perdition. Theo- 
logical reflection on the Quranic details regarding 
the Garden and the Fire tends not to deal directly 
with the question of what happens to women after 
they die, although reference is sometimes made to 
the fate of women in the course of discussing other 
issues. 

In the few Quranic narratives that specifically 
mention women in the Garden or the Fire it is clear 
that women are fully responsible for their own 
actions. In verse 66:10, for example, the wives of 
Lot and Noah are said to have been consigned to 
the Fire because of their faithlessness (reflected, 
however, in their relationships to their husbands). 


The next verse, 66:11, indicates that the wife of 
Pharaoh can expect to be at home in the Garden, 
most likely as a result of her having saved Moses 
(28:9) and thus preserved a Messenger of God. The 
one woman most clearly described in the Qur’an as 
deserving a final resting place in the Fire is the wife 
of Abu Lahab (28:9), who is said to wear a collar of 
palm fiber around her neck in the flames (presum- 
ably) because of her iniquity in spreading thorns in 
front of the Prophet to cut his feet. 

Quran commentators have traditionally been 
disinclined to say that the fate of women is in any 
way related to that of their husbands. Still, a few 
verses do raise the question. In 37:22-3, for exam- 
ple, God calls for the gathering of those who have 
done wrong, along with their wives, to be led to 
the Fire. There the wives appear to be the unfortu- 
nate victims of perdition because they are married 
to evildoers. The opposite might be interpreted in 
Quranic promises such as that in 13:23, which says 
that the virtuous believer will be in the Garden with 
his wives and children. Such suggestions, however 
are rare in the text and have been subject to a vari- 
ety of interpretations in the classical commentaries. 
Modern commentators generally agree that wives 
are neither punished nor rewarded for the deeds of 
their husbands. Most affirm that men and women 
are personally responsible and will be judged equi- 
tably, although some leave the issue ambiguous as 
they feel the Qur'an itself to reflect that ambiguity. 

The Quran has little to say in specific terms 
about women in relation to eschatological concerns 
beyond these very limited references. In the hadith 
materials, however, one finds much more specific 
mention of the fate of women in the afterlife. Many 
Muslims deny that such tales are part of the author- 
itative or reliable corpus of traditional materials, 
but in fact they are reported in such notable collec- 
tions of hadith as those of Ibn Hanbal, Bukhari, and 
Nasa’i. It is obvious that many of these traditional 
narratives reflect both the legacy of the indigenous 
cultures into which Islam spread and current social 
attitudes toward women. Even when they seem 
to contradict the evidence of the Quran, there is 
little question that these badiths were influential in 
shaping opinion and justifying responses to women 
in ways that belie the generally egalitarian nature 
of the scripture itself. Some clearly specify that an 
unhappy judgment for women may be due to the 
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faithlessness of their husbands, or even that the 
fault may lie with the women insofar as they them- 
selves have not obeyed their husbands. 

The amplification of materials in the traditions 
beyond the Quranic narratives is most evident in 
three areas: the role of women in the days imme- 
diately preceding the resurrection, the specific con- 
signment of women to the Fire for reasons beyond 
their control, and the relationship of believing 
women in paradise to the hur. 

The Quran details a series of cataclysmic events 
that will serve to disrupt the natural order, thus 
signaling the immanence of the day when time will 
come to an end and all souls will be rejoined with 
their bodies for judgment. The traditions add to 
these narratives a series of events that will evidence 
the collapse of the ethical, moral, and social order. 
Many of these signs, pointing to societal disinte- 
gration, have to do with women. Among them are 
such examples as the necessity of a man obeying his 
wife and of men working for women, that women 
will go on pilgrimage unaccompanied by men, that 
sexual license and ignorance will prevail (with the 
clear implication that this is somehow the fault of 
women), and that women will come to outnumber 
men fifty to one. 

Many contemporary writers find in this theme 
of the ethical and moral disintegration of society 
as a sign of the coming of the end of time a per- 
fect opportunity to reflect their concern that social 
changes today are destroying the fabric of Muslim 
ethics and culture. The Egyptian commentator Abi 
al-“Aza@im, for example, indicates that the coming 
of the eschaton is evident in the fact that men have 
become obedient to their wives and women now 
think themselves superior to men, handling the 
financial affairs of the household, shopping and 
participating in public life with no objections from 
their husbands. Others hold the opposite view, 
such as M. Sadeddin Evrin of the Advanced Islamic 
Studies Institute in Istanbul, who sees that the 
equality of women, with full participation in soci- 
ety, is suggestive of a general advance in culture. 
Evrin believes that the women of today’s world are 
the best examples of the women who will inhabit 
paradise. 

The Quran contains no hint that the ultimate 
abodes of the Fire or the Garden will be occupied 
more by one gender than another. Many hadiths, 
however, do contain strong suggestions that the 
majority of women will be consigned to the Fire, 
and that the majority of the inhabitants of Hell will 
be women. 

For example, the Prophet Muhammad himself 
at the time of his mi‘raj (heavenly ascension) is 
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quoted as saying that when he gazed into the Fire 
he saw that most of the inhabitants were women. 
The reason they are there, he is reported to have 
said, is that these women have been untrustworthy 
and ungrateful for the good things they have been 
given. In another version of this story the Prophet is 
said to have clarified that their ingratitude is not, in 
fact, in relation to God, but in relation to their hus- 
bands for the charity these men have shown to their 
mates. Other traditions, again generally considered 
to be part of the corpus of reliable badiths, report 
that women are deficient in their religious practice 
(which, presumably, would keep them from a favor- 
able reward at the end of time) precisely because of 
the biological fact that they menstruate and thus 
cannot pray at certain times. Such tales, it seems 
obvious, are intended not as actual descriptions of 
the expectations of final consignment. They can, 
however, serve to legitimate forms of social control 
over women, especially insofar as they suggest that 
a wife’s relationship (and obedience) to God is in 
some way determined by her relationship (and obe- 
dience) to her husband. 

Aside from the Quranic affirmations that the 
pleasures of the Garden will be the reward of faith- 
ful women as well as faithful men, there is little 
specific reference to gender in the context of par- 
adise. The rewards described there are plenteous 
and apparently available to all. The one seeming 
exception is the Quranic mention of the bir, the 
chaste maidens of the Garden promised as an eter- 
nal reward to Muslims who have earned a place 
in paradise. The term /zir is mentioned four times 
in the Quran, all references from the early Mec- 
can period, and literally means having eyes with 
marked contrast of black and white. These scrip- 
tural references are sparse and restrained, though 
they make it clear that the bir are lovely, virginal, 
and intended as a reward. These references have 
piqued the imagination of Muslims for many gen- 
erations and provided the basis for a great deal of 
elaboration in the badiths and subsequent narra- 
tives of Islam. Not surprisingly, these maidens 
have been seen to be the clearly defined rewards 
for faithful men, not women. (Contrary to popular 
lore, however, there is no reference in the Qur'an 
that specifically designates the bir as the rewards of 
those who are martyrs for the faith). Some hadiths, 
generally considered unreliable, provide great elab- 
oration in the descriptions of the har. Sometimes 
they are said to be made of saffron from the feet 
to the knees, musk from the knees to the breast, 
amber from the breast to the neck, and camphor 
from the neck to the head. They may be wearing 
70 or 70,000 gowns so sheer that even the marrow 
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of their bones can be seen, reclining on couches of 
hyacinth encrusted with rubies and jewels, and the 
like. Most intriguing to the imagination, perhaps, is 
the extra-Qur’anic affirmation that the bar do not 
sleep, get sick, menstruate, or become pregnant. In 
fact, many traditions affirm that they remain eter- 
nally virgins. 

There is no indication in either the Quran or the 
traditions that the bar should be equated with the 
female believers in the Garden. Some tales even go 
so far as to say that the bir in Paradise are awaiting 
the male believers, and look on their earthly wives 
as rivals. Even the hadiths are vague in reference 
to human females and their roles in the Garden, 
though they are sometimes referred to as daughters 
of Eve who will have one husband each, presum- 
ably their earthly husbands. If a woman has had 
more than one husband, the situation is unclear — 
sometimes it is said that she will get the last one as 
a husband in the Garden, sometimes the best, and 
sometimes that she will have her choice. Neither 
classical nor contemporary exegesis of the Quran 
offers much clarification as to the relationship of the 
bur to the mw minat or faithful women. Most mod- 
ern commentators actually seem to avoid elaborat- 
ing on the two categories of females, repeating with 
only slight modification the words of the Qur'an in 
its particular references. While some contemporary 
commentators and writers affirm that the pleasures 
of the Garden are to be understood in a very physi- 
cal sense, including the companionship of the har, 
most agree on a more figurative, spiritual, or even 
psychological explanation. Most deny that procre- 
ation as such will have any role in the life to come. 
The general explanation is that the descriptions of 
the Garden and the Fire in the Qur’an are really 
only suggestive of what the human imagination in 
its limited capacities cannot fully grasp. 
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Representations: Creation Stories 


Overview 


In the narratives of the Quran the first female of 
the human species is neither created from a bone of 
the first man, Adam, nor considered to have singu- 
lar culpability for disobedience of the commands of 
God, although the traditions of Islam have some- 
times reverted to the interpretations more com- 
monly associated with Jewish and Christian views 
of original woman. 

The twin themes of creation and the fall are gen- 
erally linked in the Quranic passages in which the 
creation of Adam is narrated. The female partner 
of Adam is never mentioned by name, although 
there are several references to Adam’s wife as well 
as other passages in which the creation of human 
beings is discussed with reference only to the 
generic Arabic term insdn (human). Adam him- 
self is said to have been created from clay or mud 
(15:26, 38:71) and infused with God’s spirit (15:29, 
38:72). The divine spark thus served to animate the 
material body, affording human beings a status and 
an obligation beyond that of other members of the 
created order. Adam was given knowledge of “the 
names” of things (2:31), which also conferred on 
him a special responsibility as vicegerent over the 
earth. It is with Adam alone that God made this 
covenant and it is only to Adam that God calls the 
angels to prostrate themselves. Islamic interpreta- 
tion in general has understood that this trust was 
given not because Adam was male, but because of 
his prophetic function. 

These Quranic narratives contain no reference to 
the actual creation of Adam’s female partner. Three 
verses say that God created man and his mate from 
a single soul (4:1, 7:189, 39:6), and in two places 
the Quran indicates that among the signs of God 
is the fact that mates are created so that their part- 
ners may find rest in them (7:189, 30:21). There 
are no other scriptural references to the creation or 
formation of the female of the species, and classical 
interpreters of the Qur'an have often insisted that 
Adam is intended to be understood not simply as 
a man but as the archetypal human being. Some 
modern exegetes, such as Amina Wadud, insist that 
God did not intend to start human creation with a 
male, citing the consistent evidence in the Quran 
of the essential nature of pairs in God’s plan for 
creation. 


In general the Qur'an commentaries, often little 
more than a recital of the many /adiths or tradi- 
tions that began to accumulate in reference to 
Adam and his partner, provide considerably more 
detail about the creation of woman than the Qur'an 
itself. Attempts are sometimes made to answers to 
the questions of how, why, and when Eve was cre- 
ated, and she is generally given the name Hawwa’ 
or Eve. Many of these traditions, whose reliability 
as authentic sources is often questioned, tended to 
borrow heavily from biblical accounts and from 
the popular lore of Judaism and Christianity, and 
presented a very different image from that of the 
Quran. Thus some commentators cite the hadith 
relating that when God sent Iblis out of the Gar- 
den (of Paradise) and put Adam in it, the man was 
alone and had no one with whom to socialize. After 
God caused him to go to sleep he took a rib from 
Adam’ left side and placed flesh on it, thus creating 
Eve. When Adam he woke up and asked the woman 
who she was, she answered that she was woman, 
created so that Adam might have rest in her. The 
angels then asked about her name, to which the 
answer was given that she was created from a living 
thing (haww@ is from the Arabic root of the verb 
“to live”). The specification of Eve’s (un-Quranic) 
name as meaning living, with the implication that 
she came from the living body of Adam, is clearly 
not from the text of the Quran. Aba Hayyan and 
al-Tabarsi suggest that she is called woman (imraa) 
because she is from man (mar’), or that she is named 
Hawwa’ because she is the mother of all living 
beings. 

The third Islamic century exegete al-Tabari, the 
most commonly cited classical commentator on the 
Qur’an, relates several versions of the report that 
after God created Adam from different kinds of 
earth of many colors, God caused him to sleep. He 
took a rib from Adam’s left side and from it created 
his wife Hawwa’ in the form of a woman. Adam, 
upon waking, acknowledged her as his flesh and 
blood and his wife, and took his rest in her. The 
several renditions of this story provide amplifica- 
tion both on the purpose for which the female of 
the species was created, and on the etymological 
meaning of her name. The suggestion that Eve was 
created for Adam’s rest is the only part of the saying 
that is true to the Qur’an, and even in that case the 
scripture specifies that mates find rest in each other 
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and not just that the woman provides this service 
for the man. Many badiths elaborate this point, 
such as that cited in Ibn Kathir, which suggests 
that Adam, who was roaming in the Garden like a 
lonely beast, found solace and comfort in his new 
partner. Often accompanying this popular hadith 
has been reference to another that was attributed 
to the Prophet and cited by such commentators as 
Ibn Kathir. It says that men should take good care 
of women because woman was created from a rib, 
of which the most crooked part is the top. Men 
are advised, therefore, not to try to straighten out 
the bone (i.e. a woman) because that would serve 
to break it, but rather simply to take good care of 
women. While most contemporary commentators 
eschew both this particular hadith and the idea that 
Eve was created from Adam’s rib, it continues to be 
quoted in some conservative Islamic literature. 

The traditions cited in classical Quran com- 
mentaries also raised the question of the time that 
Eve’s creation must have taken place. Some make 
it clear that Eve came into being after Adam was 
given entrance to the Garden, yet others say that the 
command of God was for both to go to the Garden 
(thus, obviously, after Eve was created). As is often 
the case in the elaboration of tradition, some nar- 
ratives add a flurry of detail, in this case describ- 
ing the hosts of angels carrying Adam and Eve into 
Paradise on a bed made of gold, with clothing made 
of light, crowns of gold and pearls and rubies, and 
the like. (Later traditions also elaborate greatly on 
the figure of Eve herself, describing her as large 
and attractive, with braided hair, delicate skin and 
a voice even more beautiful than Adam’s.) Quran 
commentator al-Razi concludes that the weight 
of evidence shows that Eve was created before 
Adam was in the garden, while others continue 
to debate the issue. The majority of exegetes hold 
to the view that Adam was so lonely by himself in 
paradise that it was necessary for God to create a 
companion for him. 

As the traditions reinterpreted the message of 
the Qur'an about Eve’s creation to insist that she 
came from Adam’s rib, so also they changed the 
scriptural understanding of who was responsible 
for the disobedience of succumbing to the tempta- 
tions of Satan (Iblis), resulting in the banishment of 
both from Paradise. In the Qur'an Eve is considered 
no more culpable than Adam. Some interpreters 
have concluded that because the Quran ascribes 
the accusation of disobedience only to Adam (20: 
121-2), accountability for the disobedient act is 
clearly Adam’s alone. In fact the Quran in two 
places says that Adam alone repented for the deed, 
and once that both admitted fault and sought for- 
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giveness. The dual form, with one exception, is 
used in the Qur’an in reference to the temptation of 
Adam and Eve and their disobedience. The Qur'an 
consistently refers to Adam and his wife as the 
original parents of humankind, as in 7:27 where 
the “children of Adam” are urged not to let Satan 
seduce them as he did when he caused their parents 
to have to leave the Garden. 

The bulk of the many traditions about Adam 
and Eve, however, put the blame squarely on Eve, 
whose weakness made her more open to the guiles 
of Satan. In one set of narratives included in al- 
Tabari’s exegesis of the Qur'an and repeated often 
in the traditional literature Adam is asked by God 
why he ate the fruit of the Garden when it was for- 
bidden to him. His answer was that Eve made him 
do it. While often it is not clear if Eve is understood 
to have been about the business of temptation and 
deception or was simply wanting to share the deli- 
cious fruit, the majority of the narratives leave little 
doubt that her intentions were not good. Some 
traditions claim that while Adam was in full pos- 
session of his mental faculties he was successful in 
refusing temptation, but that when Eve gave him 
wine to drink he lost his rationality and succumbed. 
Such tales, of course, underscore the disposition to 
see Adam’s inherent nature as rational and above 
temptation, and Eve’s as crafty and disobedient. 

It is clear in the Qur’an that the consequences of 
their actions in eating the forbidden fruit are the 
same for both man and woman. They see their own 
nakedness, and are expelled by God from the Gar- 
den. The traditions, however, provide details of 
additional burdens to be carried by Eve and by the 
serpent, who is credited with having influenced Eve 
into misdeeds. The specific curse put on Eve is the 
pain of childbirth, and some hadiths even say that 
as she has bled the tree of paradise, so Eve herself 
will have to bleed on a monthly basis. One narrative 
in al-Tabari’s collection reports that after the fall 
Eve was engaged in weaving, spinning, kneading 
dough, and baking bread, to which the commenta- 
tor adds that these are all the things that women do. 
The story continues with a description of Adam’s 
death, which is said to have happened a year before 
the death of Eve. Reflecting the tone of many of 
the badiths, the final touch on the story is Adam’s 
rebuke to Eve when she tried to go to him in his 
dying moments, saying that whatever had befallen 
him had happened because of her. 

Some contemporary commentators try to uphold 
the spirit of the Qur'an itself and strongly deny the 
validity of the kinds of badiths that assigned to Eve 
either creation from the bone of Adam or culpa- 
bility for the pair’s expulsion from the Garden. 
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Others, however, continue to voice the traditional 
views represented in these narratives, stressing that 
the nature and role of the male of the species since 
creation should be understood to be fundamentally 
different from that of the female. The man wants 
and asks, the woman resists and tempts, summa- 
rizes al-‘“Aqqad. By her very nature woman is a 
temptress. Most of the modern writers actually talk 
about repentance only in terms of Adam, with little 
or no mention of Eve. To the extent to which they 
discuss the purpose of the creation of the female of 
the species, it is clearly in terms of her necessity for 
procreation and to meet the male need for care and 
companionship. While some voices are strong in 
calling for a different interpretation of the creation 
of woman in relation to man, it appears that the 
traditional views continue for others to be useful in 
the attempt to see the implications of the creation 
of the parents of the human species for the ongoing 
relationships of men and women today. 
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Jane I. SmirH 


Representations: Dream Literature 


Overview 


There exist at least two types of dream litera- 
ture in Arabic. The first is mainly represented by 
a unique collection of brief accounts of dreams, 
the Kitab al-Mandm by Ibn Abi al-Dunya (208- 
81/823-94). This is the only known example of col- 
lected dream narratives but the material comprising 
it was drawn from earlier sources and was repeated 
in subsequent works belonging to various genres 
(Ibn Abi Dunya 1994, 11-15). The purpose of the 
dream narratives collected in Kitab al-Mandm was 
to edify by delivering moral counsel. 

The second type of dream literature consists of 
manuals explaining how to interpret dreams in 
order to divine the future, a very prolific genre of 
writing in both Arabic and other languages of the 
Muslim world; 181 titles in Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian have been recorded (Fahd 1966, 330-63); 
at least 63 were written in Arabic before the elev- 
enth century (Lamoreaux 2002, 175-81). The date, 
place, and author’s identity cannot be ascertained 
for a number of them. Such handbooks of dream 
interpretation were also produced by other civiliza- 
tions with which Islam came into contact, including 
the Graeco-Roman, Byzantine, medieval European, 
Judaic, Indian, and African. As a result, Islamic 
dream interpretation influenced and/or was influ- 
enced by other traditions. Dream interpretation for 
divinatory purposes is still practiced in the Middle 
East and contemporary printed dreambooks repro- 
duce mostly or entirely medieval Arabic material. 

Dream interpretation is the only divinatory prac- 
tice of pre-Islamic Arabia specifically condoned 
in the Quran, where the Strat Yusuf narrates the 
story of the Old Testament Joseph portraying him 
as a divinely inspired interpreter of dreams. The 
practice is further condoned in prophetic tradi- 
tions (hadith) reporting that the Prophet Muham- 
mad and some of his companions engaged in 
dream interpretation. Quranic passages are cited 
in Islamic Arabic dreambooks in order to support 
a given interpretation and among the duties of a 
dream interpreter is to be familiar with the Quran 
and the hadith. In fact, it seems that already by the 
fourth/tenth century dream interpretation inter- 
ested and was transmitted by the mubaddithin 
and the ‘ulam@ (Lamoreaux 2002, 41-3), and can 
be considered a minor religious science. Indica- 


tively, around the third/ninth century the name of 
Muhammad b. Sirin, one of the most famous and 
respectable religious scholars of the early Islamic 
period, started being associated with dream inter- 
pretation; various dreambooks are attributed to him 
though it is certain that he never wrote anything on 
the subject, and to this day popular tradition in the 
Middle East considers his work synonymous with 
this form of divination. 

The close affinity of dream interpretation with 
religious scholarship is one of the main reasons for 
the homogeneity of the Islamic oneirocritic tradi- 
tion. Muslim authors of dreambooks did not feel 
free to invent new interpretations but only to repeat, 
systematize, refine, and broaden the existing ones 
(Lamoreaux 2002, 102-5, Mavroudi 2002, 23-5). 
For these reasons several identical interpretations — 
frequently corresponding word for word — can be 
found in dreambooks written many centuries apart 
in different regions of the Islamic world. 

A major influence on Islamic dream interpre- 
tation was the second-century Greek work of 
Artemidoros, which was translated into Arabic in 
the third/ninth century and was extensively quoted 
in the dreambook of Abi Sa‘id (or Sa‘d) Nasr b. 
Ya‘qib al-Dinawari (completed in 397/1006); al- 
Dinawari’s was an exceptionally long and compre- 
hensive manual that served as a source for several 
subsequent dreambooks, thereby ensuring the dis- 
semination of Artemidoros’s interpretations. How- 
ever, some of Artemidoros’s interpretations can be 
found, at least in their broad outline, in the dream- 
book of Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim 
Ibn Qutayba (213-76/828-89), who is thought to 
have deliberately avoided non-Islamic sources in 
the compilation of his manual (Mavroudi 2002, 
169, Lamoreaux 2002, 33). 

In light of this, Islamic dreambooks must be 
viewed as products of a multi-layered literary tra- 
dition as much as of their contemporary reality. 
Using them as a source for social history is further 
complicated, at least in some cases, by our inability 
to ascertain by whom, when, and where they were 
written. Though the differences and omissions evi- 
dent when comparing various Islamic dreambooks 
with each other are as important as their similari- 
ties, this entry by necessity draws broad conclusions 
based on the homogeneity of the material examined, 
and depends on Arabic texts without specifically 
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considering those written in other languages of the 
Islamic world because the latter largely derive from 
Arabic models. 

In part I of his Care of the Self (volume 3 of His- 
tory of Sexuality), Michel Foucault analyzed the 
manual of Artemidoros in order to understand how 
sexuality was experienced in Graeco-Roman antiq- 
uity. Though the Graeco-Roman and Islamic expe- 
riences of sexuality and gender are definitely neither 
identical nor homogeneous, certain elements in the 
sexual attitude conveyed by both Graeco-Roman 
and Islamic sources, including dreambooks, are 
consistent, and can broadly be identified as male 
dominance, conceiving of penetration as a central 
sexual act, and evaluating differently in terms of 
social acceptance the active and passive role in 
male homosexuality. The consistency of these ele- 
ments should be counted among the reasons that 
enabled the Islamic appropriation of Artemidoros 
and of Graeco-Roman medical literature; this con- 
sistency also makes it meaningful to examine the 
representation of sexuality and gender in Islamic 
dreambooks under Foucault’s lens and leads to 
some conclusions that are similar to his when con- 
sidering Artemidoros. 

Contrary to how modern psychoanalysis has 
trained those conversant with contemporary West- 
ern civilization to view dreams, and consistently 
with what has already been pointed out for Artemi- 
doros (Winkler 1990, 26-7), Islamic dream litera- 
ture does not view the experience of gender and 
sexuality as any more central than other aspects 
of human life and activity, nor as particularly bur- 
dened by psychological tension or confusion, and 
dreams are not considered as the key to accessing 
and understanding a latent or repressed part of 
a dreamer’s personality. Dreams about sex are a 
rather small percentage of those discussed and inter- 
preted in the manuals; non-sexual dreams signify- 
ing sex are also limited in number. Many dreams 
are interpreted in broad terms, such as the attain- 
ment of something good, relief from sorrow and 
distress, or misfortunes that will befall the dreamer; 
by surveying more concrete interpretations we can 
conclude what the major preoccupations of the 
dreamers were, or at least what the authors of 
dream manuals considered them to be. The aver- 
age dreamer addressed in Islamic dreambooks (and 
this includes the work of al-Dinawari, which is 
dedicated to Caliph al-Qadir Billah) is more or less 
equivalent to the one addressed in Artemidoros (as 
described by Foucault 1988, 7), generally a middle- 
class professional male unless otherwise specified; 
interpretations that apply to women, to slaves, to 
the very poor, and to the extraordinarily rich and 
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powerful are sometimes also recorded because 
Muslim authors, and in general dream interpret- 
ers from Artemidoros to Freud, acknowledge that 
the interpretation of the same dream may vary 
depending on the gender and social position of a 
dreamer (Mavroudi 2002, 152-5). The concerns 
of the average dreamer in Islamic dreambooks are 
similar to those in Artemidoros and underscore 
the analogies in the experience of everyday life in 
premodern urban settings: financial and business 
affairs leading to enrichment or impoverishment, 
health, life and death of oneself and of one’s entou- 
rage, becoming victim to oppression exercised by 
government officials or one’s social superiors. In 
contrast with Artemidoros, Islamic dreambooks 
frequently mention moral and religious consider- 
ations and several dream symbols are interpreted as 
“progress” or “decay in religion,” commitment or 
avoidance of major or minor sins, performing the 
bajj, and the like. Such concerns are understand- 
able in view of the aforementioned study and trans- 
mission of dream interpretation by scholars with 
training in the religious sciences. Contracting a 
marriage is occasionally mentioned among the pos- 
sible interpretations of a dream, though its finan- 
cial and social aspects (marrying a woman of higher 
social and economic status, a foreigner or an Arab) 
are more frequently expounded than the sexual 
ones (marrying a beautiful or unattractive woman, 
a virgin or one who has been married before). Rare, 
but not completely absent from Islamic dream- 
books, is the interpretation of a dream as obtaining 
a slave girl (jdriya) through gift or purchase, with 
the implication that the dreamer will enjoy her as 
a sexual partner. The interpretations of women’s 
dreams recorded in Islamic dreambooks indicate 
that major female preoccupations are pregnancy 
and childbirth, particularly the gender of the child 
to be born (most favorable being, of course, male); 
the subsequent fate of their offspring; accusations 
of fornication, real or fabricated; and divorce. 
When it comes to the veracity of women’s dreams, 
at least one manual, a fourth/tenth century work 
by the last Saffarid emir of Sijistan, considers them 
less reliable than those of men since in general the 
dreams by people of higher social and/or moral 
status are more reliable than those by dreamers of 
lower status; along the same lines, the dreams 
of a veiled woman are more reliable than those 
of an unveiled one (Lamoreaux 2002, 83). How- 
ever, this view is not uniformly repeated in later 
dreambooks. 

Much as Foucault explains Artemidoros, when 
discussing dreams about sex Islamic dreambooks 
briefly and matter-of-factly describe the sexual act 
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dreamt of without passing moral judgment and 
disregarding its possible reprehensibility according 
to prevalent norms (for example incest, sex with a 
dead person or with animals); they then proceed 
to give its interpretation that can be — but is not 
always — colored by the religiously and socially 
perceived morality of the act dreamt about. For 
example, the eleventh/fifteenth century dreambook 
by Ibn Shahin interprets dreaming of being sexually 
penetrated by the caliph (or his social equivalent) 
as attaining authority (Ibn Shahin 1991, 257). The 
dream as such is religiously and socially reprehen- 
sible: homosexuality is condemned by the religion 
of Islam, and even if Muslim societies accept or 
tolerate it within certain contexts, submitting to 
penetration is socially perceived as a subordinate 
and humiliating situation (on this topic see, for 
example, Rowson 1991, 50-79). However, this 
particular interpretation is favorable because the 
general consensus about the significance of sexual 
penetration (going back to Artemidoros) is that the 
passive sexual partner will receive profit and ben- 
efit from his/her penetrator. Similarly to Foucault’s 
explanation of Artemidoros, sexual intercourse in 
Arabic dreambooks is seen as “an ‘economic’ game 
of expenditure and profit: profit, the pleasure that 
one takes...; expenditure, the energy necessary 
for the act, the loss of semen — that precious vital 
substance — and the fatigue that ensues” (Foucault 
1988, 30). Significantly, Arabic dreambooks agree 
that semen along with other excretions of the 
human body indicate money. The most important 
factors influencing the negative or positive interpre- 
tation of a dream about intercourse is not the illicit- 
ness of the sexual act or the partner according to 
social and religious norms, but the partner’s condi- 
tion and compliance, as well as whether the submis- 
sion of the penetrated to the penetrator reproduces 
or upsets the existing social order between supe- 
rior and subordinate, and whether the expendi- 
ture of semen is profitable and productive or not. 
These factors are operative in Arabic dreambooks 
although they are not discussed as explicitly as in 
Artemidoros because Muslim authors generally 
do not provide the reasoning leading to a particu- 
lar interpretation in as much detail as he did. For 
example, Ibn Qutayba asserts that a wicked person 
who dreams of having intercourse (nakaba) with 
a prostitute or an adulteress (zdniya) will receive 
unlawful money and a righteous person will attain 
knowledge (Hebrew University MS Yahuda ar. 
196, fol. 32b, chapter 15); intercourse with a com- 
pliant unknown old man (generally understood as 
the dreamer’s fate) is extremely auspicious (Ibn 
Shahin 1991, 258); and sexually penetrating the 
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sultan means loss of money, although the opposite 
is auspicious (ibid., 259). 

Islamic dreambooks tend to be more reticent 
about abhorrently illicit sexual acts that Artemi- 
doros analyzes in more detailed and explicit 
terms, for example homosexual and heterosexual 
incest. When such dreams are included their ulti- 
mate source seems to be the Arabic translation of 
Artemidoros, though an Islamic reasoning for 
the interpretation may be provided. For exam- 
ple, according to Ibn Shahin dreaming of having 
intercourse with one’s dead mother means that 
the dreamer will die, an interpretation found in 
Artemidoros but here justified with a Quranic pas- 
sage (Ibn Shahin 1991, 258). In the sexual dreams 
discussed by Artemidoros the dreamer is always 
present as an actor (Foucault 1988, 28). The same 
is also true of most sexual dreams interpreted in 
Islamic dreambooks, with some rare and interest- 
ing exceptions. For example, dreaming of having 
sex with one’s own mother, sister, or a female rela- 
tive (dhat rabim) can be dreamt directly by the man 
committing incest in the dream, or by a third party 
on his behalf; this is the case, for example, in the 
eleventh-twelfth-century manual by al-Dari, pub- 
lished as Muhammad b. Sirin, Tafsir al-ablam al- 
kabir (see Sirin 1963, ch. 54, 357; on the author, 
sources, and other editions of this dreambook, see 
Mavroudi 2002, 27-9). 

Since Islamic dreambooks are usually arranged 
thematically in descending hierarchical order from 
the most to the least important (Mavroudi 2002, 
142-9), the position of the interpretations per- 
taining to women in the overall organization of a 
given Islamic dreambook can be indicative of its 
author’s and his society’s views on female identity 
and sexuality. Women of various ages, both known 
and unknown to the dreamer, are usually discussed 
in longer chapters immediately following the cor- 
responding interpretations of dreams about men. 
Of course women as dream symbols are also dis- 
cussed in chapters on marriage and sexual inter- 
course. Though Artemidoros covers these topics in 
two very different parts of his work (intercourse 
in book 1 and marriage in book 2), Arabic dream- 
books usually place them together in chapters that 
include the social, ceremonial, legal, and personal 
aspects of matrimony (engagement, marriage and 
its physical consummation through intercourse, 
divorce). Illicit sexual relations, including fornica- 
tion, homosexuality, and incest, can be discussed 
in the context of longer chapters on marriage. The 
multiple meaning of several technical terms, such 
as nikdb (sexual intercourse, matrimony), zdniya 
(adulteress, female fornicator, prostitute), jdriya 
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(girl, slave girl, servant), must have influenced the 
decision to treat these subjects together. 

In the manner of Artemidoros, the Islamic inter- 
pretation of women involved in dreams is generally 
positive, though the ultimate significance of such 
dreams depends on the degree of their compliance 
to the act and their condition: whether they are 
young or old, attractive or not, richly adorned or 
poorly clad. An old woman represents the dreamer’s 
worldly considerations (al-dunya) while a slave 
girl indicates something desirable. A beautiful wife, 
especially when one has sex with her, is particu- 
larly auspicious and signifies prosperity. The sig- 
nificance of female genitals (farj) is consistently 
based on etymology, a method of interpretation 
applied to a wide variety of dream symbols by both 
Artemidoros and Muslim authors, and is largely 
given as release from suffering (faraj). Likewise, 
the male pudenda (dhakar) are consistently inter- 
preted etymologically as renown and reputation 
(dhikr, dhukra). Overall, if a woman dreams that 
she transformed into a man or possesses a penis or a 
beard, the dream either pertains to one of the wom- 
an’s male relatives or indicates something positive, 
such as giving birth to a boy, displaying the men- 
tal strength of a man, or enjoying enhanced social 
prestige, interpretations evidently prompted by the 
more exalted social position of men in relation to 
women. In contrast, when a man dreams of having 
a vagina the dream is negative and is interpreted 
as subordination and humiliation. Eunuchs signify 
angels because they are not subject to carnal pas- 
sion (Mavroudi 2002, 268-9). 

Women as interpreters of dreams are almost non- 
existent in the official and recorded Arabic tradi- 
tion of dream interpretation. No dreambook, either 
surviving or known only by its title, is attributed to 
a female author. This is not surprising, given not 
only the male-dominated structure of Muslim soci- 
eties at large, but also the advice offered in some 
manuals discouraging dreamers from disclosing 
their dreams to women. For example, in explaining 
how to obtain the soundest possible interpretation 
the aforementioned manual by al-Dari (Sirin 1963, 
25) instructs dreamers not to narrate their dreams 
to a young person (sabiy) or a woman. The implicit 
reason for such advice is the consensus shared by 
Islamic manuals that the higher the intellectual, 
moral, and social standing of a dream interpreter 
the sounder the interpretations he offers. Obtain- 
ing a sound interpretation is important not only in 
order to be accurately informed about the future 
but also because a number of Islamic manuals agree 
that a dream is fulfilled according to its interpreta- 
tion; therefore, an originally auspicious dream can 
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have disastrous results if interpreted negatively by 
a less competent interpreter. The dangers of female 
incompetence in dream interpretation (at least 
as compared with the equivalent abilities of the 
Prophet himself) are illustrated by some versions 
of a narrative found in a variety of Arabic sources 
on dreams. According to the broad outline of the 
story, the Prophet interpreted a woman’s dream 
as her husband’s return. When she later had the 
same dream and sought him again in order to obtain 
an interpretation she only found ‘A’isha, or the 
Prophet’s wives (though, in another version, Aba 
Bakr), who concluded it signified her husband’s 
death, which did occur (Mavroudi 2002, 387-9). 
In general, however, Islamic tradition acknowl- 
edges Aba Bakr as a competent interpreter of 
dreams (Fahd 1966, 289-91), and the only women 
mentioned in the unique surviving list of dream 
interpreters (ibid., 341-3) are his daughters, ‘A’isha 
and Asma’, evidently because of their association 
with him (Lamoreaux 2002, 23-4, 42) and their 
reputation as transmitters of hadith. Especially 
‘Misha is the source of traditions that shaped Islamic 
views about dreams and are frequently cited in 
dreambooks (Lamoreaux 2002, 65, 117, 132). 

A rare glimpse of how a seventeenth-century 
Muslim woman viewed her dreams as a source of 
spiritual guidance can be obtained from the col- 
lection of letters written by Asiye Hatun, an Otto- 
man lady from Skopje, in which she described her 
dreams to Shaykh Muslihiiddin Efendi of Uzice. 
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MariA MavroupDIi 


Representations: Erotic Literature 


Arab States 


Erotic literature in modern Arabic is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Social, and sometimes political, 
restrictions continue to inhibit the production and 
distribution of literary works dealing openly with 
erotic themes. In most Arab countries, writers have 
managed to carve a niche for the relatively frank 
treatment of sexuality as a legitimate part of “seri- 
ous” literature, which embraces social or politi- 
cal causes. Moreover, discussion of sexual issues 
in medical (and to a lesser extent religious) books, 
magazines, and television programs has become 
almost commonplace. Yet, the expression of sexu- 
ality in these areas has to serve a higher purpose — 
moral, educational (specifically in the context of 
marriage), or medical. Seldom is erotic pleasure 
discussed for its own sake, nor does a literary genre 
exist whose primary purpose is the artistic explora- 
tion of sexual desire per se. 

This lacuna is the more striking in view of the 
abundance of erotic works in classical Arabic litera- 
ture and the general tolerance with which they were 
presumably met. Abdelwahab Bouhdiba (1985, 
142) reminds us that erotological literature in Ara- 
bic stretches over a period of almost one thousand 
years. Sex education manuals began to appear by 
the third Hijri century (mid-ninth century A.D.), 
and they continued to be an established branch of 
Arabic literature well into the nineteenth century. 
Moreover, popular narrative traditions abound 
with erotic tales, often of very explicit nature. 

However, one should be wary of generalizations 
about the spirit of “openness” and “candidness” 
that prevailed in classical Islamic society, and has 
been extinguished only with the advent of the mod- 
ern era. It should be remembered that manuscripts 
of erotic manuals were circulated only within the 
small coterie of literate, male readers (many of them 
scholars). Furthermore, they were exclusively writ- 
ten by and addressed to men. Popular tales such 
as those of Alf layla wa-layla (The thousand and 
one nights) were transmitted in similar conditions — 
by male authors, redactors, and narrators to male 
auditors and readers. Thus, the subject of these 
works was female sexuality and how to cope with 
it. In a sociopolitical system whose primary con- 
cern was to control women’s sexuality, they offered 
their male readers a way to handle the dangerous 


potential of female sexual empowerment by illus- 
trating how to curb truant female desire and keep it 
within the boundaries of the patriarchal order. 

The central image in erotic manuals is what Fatna 
Sabbah calls “the omnisexual woman” (1982, 25). 
The prototype can be found in Al-alfiyya (The 
woman of the thousand). This book has not sur- 
vived, and we know about it through contempo- 
rary accounts (Bouhdiba 1985, 142). Recounting 
the memoirs of a Hindu woman who had sex with 
a thousand men, it served as a manual to instruct 
male readers on various sexual techniques and 
positions (ibid.). 

The figure of the promiscuous, complicit woman 
is also central to popular tales, where it is usually 
bifurcated into two opposing types. The woman of 
unrestrained (and often subversive) sexuality is a 
recurrent motif in Alf layla wa-layla, but the ulti- 
mate example is perhaps ‘Aris al-‘Ara’is, the heroine 
of the eponymous tale in Kitab al-hikayat al-‘ajiba 
wa-al-akhbar al-ghariba (The book of marvelous 
tales and fantastic anecdotes), whose prodigious 
lust wreaks havoc on entire cities. At the other 
extreme, we find Shahrazad, the complicit narra- 
tor of Alf layla, who teaches Shahrayar, as well as 
male readers and auditors, about women, but is 
the epitome of the virtuous, loyal women of many 
tales, who defend their husbands and lovers (often 
against other women), and sacrifice themselves for 
them when they have to. 

In this context we can understand the insistence 
in these narratives on women’s irresistible power to 
have their way, despite the disturbing implications 
of this idea. While the “wiles of women stories” are 
familiar to many cultures, the separation of male 
and female domains in most Islamic societies added 
a new dimension to them. For even as it excluded 
them from the world of politics and the public 
sphere dominated by men, women’s seclusion 
gave them supreme dominion in their own sphere, 
which was strictly forbidden to men. Popular litera- 
ture abounds in tales of women using their private 
domain to flout sexual and social mores with total 
impunity — admitting men to stay with them in the 
harem, unbeknownst to their husbands and fam- 
ily, and smuggling lovers in boxes or in disguise. 
In view of the inviolability of the female space, it 
becomes unrealistic for men to believe that they 
can control what goes on inside it. The only thing 
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that they can do is to rely on women internalizing 
patriarchal religious and moral codes and obeying 
them at will. 

With the cessation of the strictest forms of the 
segregation of the sexes, and the emergence of a 
public space of communication made possible by 
the spread of literacy, the printing press, and mass 
media, it became increasingly difficult for an overt 
erotic literature to flourish in the face of social 
taboos. Yet, as discussed already, the discourse on 
sex is generally tolerated when tied to social, educa- 
tional, or moral causes. Thus, Arab feminist writers 
have examined sexuality in the context of politi- 
cal and social struggles, focusing on the inhibitions 
and exploitations that women have been subjected 
to. Looking at the works of such modern pioneers 
as Fatima Mernissi, Nawal al-Sa‘dawi, and Fedwa 
Malti-Douglas, one is hard-pressed to find explora- 
tions of sexual pleasure as an end in itself. 

Recent years have seen new developments. Female 
writers have been increasingly moving beyond the 
binary tenets of exploitation and resistance. Such 
writers as Ahlam Mustaghanimi, Hanan al-Shaykh, 
Hadya Sa‘id, “Alya Mamdih, Miral al-Tahawi, 
Layla al-‘Uthman, and others, continue to open 
up new channels for the expression of their sexual- 
ity. A recent issue of Al-Raida, a feminist journal 
published by the American University in Beirut, 
was dedicated to “Sexuality and Arab Women,” 
with open discussions of lesbianism, extramari- 
tal affairs, genital mutilations, and masturbation, 
among other issues. Another important phenome- 
non has been the growing attention given to female 
homosexuality, which remains mostly on the mar- 
gin of even the most explicit works, but whose very 
existence is evidence of this continuing stretching 
of boundaries. The most remarkable of works that 
treat of lesbian characters are Misk al-ghazal (Deer 
musk, 1988) by Hanan al-Shaykh, Halat Shaghaf 
(Infatuation, 1998) by Nihad Siris, and Ana hiya 
anti (I am you, 2000) by Ilham Mansir. The last 
two novels revolve around lesbian relations as their 
central themes. In this, and in their unbiased, or 
even celebratory, depictions of homoeroticism, 
they can be distinguished from treatments of male 
homosexuality in modern Arabic fiction, which are 
typically consigned to subplots and minor charac- 
ters and associated with social and psychological 
maladies. 

Whether these efforts will lead to the emergence 
of erotic literature as an acceptable genre remains 
to be seen. It is evident, however, that women Arab 
writers have opened new, bold avenues of expres- 
sion, which can only continue to expand. 
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Indonesia 


JAVANESE CULTURAL CONCEPTS OF THE 

IDEAL WOMAN 

Indonesian woman has historically been cat- 
egorized (by men or by her culture) as a soft and 
lovely creature, as represented by the ideal Javanese 
woman, and a literary description of what makes a 
“good” or “bad” woman became established over 
time. In Indonesian culture, woman are forbid- 
den to use what is regarded as lewd language, a 
restriction which does not typically apply to men; 
female writers who explore sensitive issues such as 
sexuality are thus often considered to be not intel- 
lectual and, indeed, unwomanly (Junaidi 2005). 
This cultural concept was constructed by feudal 
aristocrats and later authorities through Javanese 
literature that was considered adilubung (hav- 
ing noble values; displaying cultural values that 
must be observed) (KBBI 1992) and held to be the 
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standard of behavior for society. Old Javanese lit- 
erature was usually written by authors and princes 
in a royal environment and was thus strongly mas- 
culine and gender-biased. 


JAVANESE LITERATURE AS THE 

REPRESENTATION OF THE CONCEPTS 

The concepts of the ideal woman made women 
essentially domestic. Old Javanese culture said 
that a woman could only be said to be perfect if 
she could cook (masak), dress up (macak), and 
give birth (anak). As a result, it can be inferred 
that women’s domains were limited to three areas: 
sumur, the well (to wash clothes), dapur, the 
kitchen (to cook), and kasur, the bed (to serve their 
husbands’ sexual needs). Teaching manuals for 
Javanese women were written by Javanese princes 
and aristocrats in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, such as Wulang Putri, Wulang Reh Putri, 
Serat Wulang Estri Candrarini, Candrarini, Cen- 
thini, Darma Wasita, Retna Juwita (Soedarsono 
1986). Ideal women in the Javanese cultural con- 
cept (which of course stays “ideal” in men’s con- 
structions) were described as being like a wayang 
(puppet) character, namely Sembadra, the wife of 
Arjuna in Serat Candrarini who is depicted as a 
charming, friendly, simple, graceful, plain, polite, 
and very forgiving woman who does not talk much 
and is faithful to her husband. She even considers 
Arjuna’s other wives as sisters, and not rivals. 

Serat Centhini was written in 1814-15 by three 
artists: Yasadipura II, Rangga Sutrasno, and Sastra 
Dipura. The text was written at the order of Paku 
Buana V, the King of Surakarta Palace. The work 
actually contains various teachings and philoso- 
phies of the Javanese way of life but is remarkable 
for its open discussion of sex, coming as it does from 
a period in Javanese culture that was extremely 
reticient about sex. Chapters 2, 4, 5, and 9 have 
very erotic sections in which women are portrayed 
as sexual symbols; in other words, the traits, status, 
function, and ethics of sex are discussed. Various 
styles of sexual intercourse are also included. Since 
the authors are male, no matter how openly vulgar 
the content of Serat Centhini is, it is never held to 
be pornographic; in fact, it is even regarded as an 
adiluhung work. 

Javanese culture does not allow women to make 
remarks on taboo subjects, such as sexual activi- 
ties, because they are regarded as lewd, especially if 
sexual organs are the theme of discussion. Women 
who breech the taboo are considered amoral and 
uncivilized since they are breaking the rules of 
politeness. In Javanese culture, sexual activities are 
at the behest of men; women’s role is only comple- 
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mentary, and her responsibility is to continue the 
lineage. Consequently female orgasm — according 
to feminists, a woman’s right — is never considered 
or talked about in Javanese culture. 


JAVANESE CULTURAL CONCEPTS OF 

THE IDEAL WOMAN AND INDONESIAN 

LITERATURE 

The central administration is located in Java; 
Java’s culture thus inevitably became the most 
prominent and central in Indonesia. Javanese phi- 
losophies, including that of the ideal woman, were 
borrowed nationally; throughout history literary 
works depicted women idyllically according to the 
norms of the society, which were Javanese. 

In the 1970s, leading feminist literary critics such 
as Héléne Cixous, Julia Kristeva, and Luce Irigary 
encouraged woman worldwide to reject the taboos 
and bans set for them. At a time when it was still 
impossible to talk openly about sex in Indonesian 
culture, Indonesian feminists as well as literary 
authors borrowed their ideas and poured them 
into their works. A prominent figure is Ayu Utami, 
a fiction writer as well as a feminist. Most of her 
works contain feminist ideas revealed openly in 
language still considered vulgar in Indonesia. She 
set a trend and her works inspired other women 
writers to write in a similar vein. Nowadays, liter- 
ary works with erotic and vulgar content are found 
in Indonesia. 

With ongoing globalization, nothing can pre- 
vent Indonesian women from thinking, learning, 
and progressing. As women gain the opportunity 
to learn, they start to realize the oppression in 
their lives. Budi Darma, a novelist, literary critic 
and professor at the State University of Surabaya 
says that Indonesian women are now pointing to 
the sexual oppression they have suffered as a result 
of the cultural construction that has shackled them 
for centuries. When women have the possibility and 
ability to write, sexual resistance appears uncon- 
sciously in their works. The erotic literary works 
of Indonesian female writers are the manifestation 
of sexual oppression that has been closely hidden 
through cultural taboo. They eventually realize that 
writing about sex is interesting because it challenges 
the norms of ordinary traditional society. Through 
this struggle, they want to express the phenomenon 
of concealed violence toward women, especially in 
terms of sex in their culture. 

Although Indonesia has had female writers since 
1933, the era of women’s revival only started after 
1965, when the country began to grow (Helwig 
2003). After the further development of industry, 
there was not much interest on the part of the male 
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intelligentsia in engagement with literature, most 
of them preferring more challenging and interest- 
ing areas (Faruk 2005). Women were more involved 
in literature, not only as readers, but also as writ- 
ers influential in the development of literature in 
Indonesia. 

Thematically, sexuality is not a new thing in 
the world of female writers in Indonesia. N. H. 
Dini is an Indonesian feminist novelist who has 
“expressed women’s anger toward men” (borrow- 
ing Budi Darma’s phrase) since the 1970s. Her nov- 
els, which talk extensively about women, have, to 
a great degree, expressed and explored openness in 
terms of sexuality. N. H. Dini was seen as some- 
what peculiar because of her Western seeming phi- 
losophy of life. It is hard to recognize her Eastern 
identity (Ensiklopedi Tokoh Indonesia 2004). Her 
novel Pada Sebuah Kapal (On the ship, 1973) deals 
with the inner lives of women and the main char- 
acters’ scandalous sexual lives, although in a meta- 
phorical way. Sex was a part of the plot’s aesthetic 
that was not regarded as radical since there were a 
few male writers who had already done the same in 
their novels. However, compared to other female 
writers of her time, N. H. Dini was very brave 
in breaking sexual taboos. Her courage inspired 
young female writers in Indonesia with more dar- 
ing in expressing their ideas. They explored areas 
formerly prohibited for them, and overcame the 
psychological blockages they had experienced, 
especially concerning sexuality, mainly as a result 
of the patriarchal cultural construction and reli- 
gious discourse. 

Like N. H. Dini, there were other Indonesian 
female writers who were also born in the environ- 
ment in which Javanese culture prevailed in Indone- 
sia. In Javanese culture, the role of Javanese women 
who have not been able to develop independent 
mentalities and break out from the domination 
that imprisons them, is in fact still being determined 
by the autocratic feudal authority. The labeling of 
women as kanca wingking (friends in the back, 
friends who belong in the kitchen) was one devel- 
opment of adiluhung dialectic “soft-rough” cul- 
ture, which strongly infiltrated the Javanese societal 
system. The aristocratic feudal system of culture 
has placed women in the role of “the ‘soft-rough’ 
and adiluhung values keepers” at home (Kayam 
1995). 

In 1998, the same year as the downfall of former 
President Suharto — a turbulent social and politi- 
cal climate - Ayu Utami surprised the public with 
her best-selling novel Saman, which won an Indo- 
nesian award, in a brave and radical broaching of 
sexual taboos. Her challenge to tradition proved 
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that young women had something to say, and that 
there were plenty of people who wanted to listen 
(Lipscombe 2003). Ayu’s audacity in Saman (1998) 
and Larung (2001) has inspired many Indonesian 
female writers to become even braver in putting 
forward their work. In the post-Suharto era, female 
writers have been setting new trends in Indonesian 
literature. Not only is the quantity of women’s fic- 
tion published in the last few years astounding, but 
so is the effect these texts have had on the public as 
well as the readership (Arnez, 2003) 

For example, in both of Ayu’s novels, sex becomes 
the main theme in the parts which tell about the 
four female characters: Shakuntala, Laila, Yas- 
min, and Cok. The sexual behavior discussed in 
the novel is almost completely against (Indonesian) 
social norms, in terms of not being within legalized 
heterosexual relationships. Shakuntala has bisex- 
ual tendencies; Laila falls in love with a married 
man but ends up having sex with Shakuntala; Yas- 
min betrays her husband, makes a priest an apos- 
tate, and then realizes her sadomasochist fantasies 
with that same priest. Meanwhile, Cok is described 
as a character who likes to change partners. It is 
not wrong, then, to conclude that in both novels, 
sexuality is presented provocatively. Terms such as 
coitus, penis, vagina, clitoris, and orgasm abound. 

The representation of such varied sexual behav- 
ior and orientation, as well as the challenge to the 
stereotype of passive women, can easily bring us to 
the conclusion that Ayu Utami’s novels lie far from 
hetero-normative and phallocentric values, or that 
Ayu has managed to create a representation of sexu- 
ality which is different (more womanly) from what 
has so far been known in Indonesia (Bandel 2005). 
After Ayu successfully shocked the public with her 
two novels, in just a short period of time, many 
more novels of the type were published, creating 
a huge storm in Indonesian literary circles. Dewi 
(“Dee”) Lestari followed Ayu in 2001 with her 
novel Supernova, which features an extramarital 
love story narrated by a gay male couple. Erupting 
onto the literary scene in 2002 was Djenar Maesa 
Ayu with the publication of her first collection of 
short stories, Mereka Bilang, Saya Monyet! (They 
say ’'m a monkey). Djenar also produced other 
sensational works such as Jangan Main-Main 
(Dengan Kelaminmu) (Don’t play [with your geni- 
tals]) and Nayla. Besides these three writers, there 
are other well-known female writers such as Nova 
Rianti Yusuf (Mahadewa Mahadewi, The great 
god, the great goddess), Fira Basuki (Jendela- 
Jendela, The windows), and Herlinantiens (Garis 
Tepi Seorang Lesbian, Lesbian or a lesbianism on 
the margins). 
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Richard Oh (2004), in his foreword for Djenar’s 
short story collection Jangan Main-Main (Dengan 
Kelaminmu), writes that the book shows a world 
that is filled with humans who are hurt, margin- 
alized, and betrayed. There are commitments that 
can change at any time, bonds that do not bind, 
and logic that has no validity. The characters in 
the short stories are full of paradox; almost all of 
them are antiheroes, and come from a brutal envi- 
ronment. The sex explored here can be extreme. 
In a short story entitled “Menyusu Ayah” (Suck- 
ling father), the main character, Nayla, who has 
suckled her father’s penis since she was a little girl, 
does not really question herself when she later suck- 
les her father’s friends’ penises. However, when 
one of those friends starts to touch her breasts and 
vagina, suddenly she feels her integrity being raped. 
In this story, the writer shows how she wants to 
express women’s struggle against men’s sexual 
oppression. 

Nova Rianti Yusuf has other concerns. Maha- 
dewa Mahadewi, Nova’s first novel, concerns a 
psychiatric patient who falls in love with his doctor. 
It also features a gay relationship, with one of the 
characters struggling to come to terms with her best 
friend’s sexual orientation. The same controversy 
is also explored in Herlinatiens’s (Herlina Tien 
Suhesti) work entitled Garis Tepi Seorang Lesbian 
(2003), a novel about a lesbian couple. This work 
became the subject of much public concern. For a 
foreign female writer, such a title would probably 
not be so surprising. But in Indonesia it was shock- 
ing, particularly as it came from a 21-year-old 
undergraduate who wears the Islamic jilbab (heads- 
carf), is outside the Jakarta intellectual set, and 
whose family has a pesantren (school of Koranic 
studies) background. 

In her novel, two modern lesbian women in their 
late twenties are harassed by their families to per- 
form as dictated by the state and by culture. The 
lovers are split and one marries a man to please 
her mother, but the care and concern felt by the 
young women for their families is not returned. The 
women believe they can follow their religion and 
express their lesbian love, but not surprisingly the 
community rejects their views. They feel betrayed 
and damaged when they are labeled sick and abnor- 
mal (Graham 2003). 

Controversy surrounded Garis Tepi Seorang 
Lesbian in Indonesia. The polemic that emerged 
did not concern the work’s literary aesthetic, but 
rather the phenomenon of the courage of a writer 
who is young and wears a headscarf (in Indone- 
sia, it is regarded as a symbol of Muslim women’s 
identity, indicating that the woman is obedient and 
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implements religious duty) and verbally conveys 
the sexual life of a lesbian couple. 

Her questioning of society’s view of lesbianism, 
her concern about God’s existence, the lesbian 
characters’ confession of their Muslim faith, and 
their obedience in obserbving sholat while main- 
taining a lesbian relationship shocked Indonesian 
society, being contrary to the common faith, the 
characters’ background, and the author’s own 
background. 

In a broad sense, it can be seen that Indonesian 
women find literature as one way to struggle for 
their rights to live as men do. Through literature, 
women represent their ideas for the same rights 
although this is regarded as deviation from the soci- 
ety’s (Javanese) common norms. However, with 
increasing globalization, there is no way of hinder- 
ing Indonesian women from accessing improve- 
ments in the world. And in literature women echo 
their own ideas of womanhood, breaking the con- 
cepts of the ideal woman they feel formerly harshly 
imprisoned them. 
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Iran 


Erotic representation is present as sub-text or a 
component in diverse texts in Iranian literature of 
all periods. In premodern literature, erotic refer- 
ences abound in historical chronicles, courtly narra- 
tives, polemical and prescriptive religious prose and 
poetry on the conduct of self, narrative and lyrical 
love poetry, and in written and oral folklore. This 
entry primarily discusses selected modern literature 
as a general guide and addresses representation as 
both representations of and representations by. 

Kamran Talattof argues that “Persian literary 
history is not an integrated continuum but a series 
of distinct episodic movements shaped by shift- 
ing ideologies of representation” (Talattof 2000, 
ix). Marked by repressive political and religious 
conditions, ideological positions not only color 
the conditions and forms of literary production 
and reception, but also deeply influence scholarly 
analysis and interpretations. Thus, in reading both 
primary and secondary literature, paying particular 
attention to the ideological tendencies of the writ- 
ers must bea key concern. Generally, contemporary 
Islamic scholars employ an ahistorical exegetical 
framework where a distinction is made between 
the letter of the text and its “spirit” and where 
references to embodied and erotic desire point to 
metaphysical love. In contrast, secular (mostly dia- 
sporic) scholars historicize and politicize literary 
practices by employing a range of post-structural- 
ist and feminist methodologies and theories where 
erotic representations are understood to be closely 
tied to ideological and political discourses of reli- 
gion and nationality and illuminate modes of gov- 
erning sexuality. 

Amongst the latter group, Afsaneh Najmabadi 
traces the connections between sexualized repre- 
sentations of women and the formation of Iranian 
modernity and argues that the notion of vatan 
(homeland) in modern Iranian discourse is itself 
strongly gendered and eroticized through its linking 
to concepts such as ndmuis (honor) which, “delinked 
from its religious affiliation (ndmus-i Islam) and 
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reclaimed as a national concern (ndmus-i Irdn),” 
at once pointed to the sexual “purity of woman 
(ismat) and integrity of Iran...as subjects both of 
male possession and protection” (Najmabadi 1997, 
444). Elsewhere she argues that “the language of 
modernity produced its own veiling by remov- 
ing and replacing sexually marked vocabulary” 
through a modern education that aimed to prepare 
women (and men) for the newly heterosocial public 
spaces of modernity (Najmabadi 1993, 489). 

In examining women’s modern writings, Far- 
zaneh Milani similarly points to tensions between 
former concealment (veiling) of the female body 
and the new social self that is revealed in litera- 
ture by women. These tensions are not only pres- 
ent in the original writings, such as those of Parvin 
I'tisami (1906-41), but also in the critical litera- 
ture about them where the dominant patriarchal 
discourse attempts to conceal the “femininity” of 
the writers diversely by questioning the authentic- 
ity of the female authorship and/or the authority 
of women writers in addressing female-centered 
or broader topics (Milani 1992, 100-26). How- 
ever, toward the middle of the twentieth century, 
women’s literary production enters a new phase 
where hitherto private female emotional and sex- 
ual concerns become women’s main literary top- 
ics. This is perhaps nowhere more explicit than in 
poetry by Furiigh Farrukhzad (1935-67), and to 
lesser degrees in that of Simin Bihbahani (b. 1927) 
and in fiction by Simin Danishvar (b. 1921) and 
Shahrnish Parsipir (b. 1946). Apparent in their 
work are incisive critiques of male-dominated social 
discourse and newly articulated female claims to 
social and sexual subjectivity (foreshadowed in 
premodern literature in Mahsati Ganjavi’s poetry). 
After the 1979 Revolution, this trend took a sharp 
reversal in literature produced inside Iran to the 
effect of erasure of any explicit erotic and sexual 
references (even in reprints of earlier writers’ work), 
while diasporic writers continue to place a renewed 
emphasis on gender representation and sexual self- 
hood; both trends were responses to the Islamic 
regime’s routine regulation and censorship of liter- 
ary production in accordance with fundamentalist 
moral codes. 

In literature by men, fiction by ‘Ali Muhammad 
Afghani, Sadiq Hidayat, and Hishang Gulshiri 
provide examples of what can be observed in much 
of high and popular literature. In Buf-i kur (Blind 
Owl, 1937), Hidayat portrays his unnamed and 
elusive female character as the idealized woman 
(zan-i athiri) in her ethereal beauty and discursive 
silence — thus the perpetual object of male fetishis- 
tic obsession — and at the same time an aggressive 
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lewd wench (lakkdta) whose indiscriminate flirta- 
tions bring ruin to the desiring men. In Afghant’s 
Shawhar-i Abu khanum (Ahi’s husband, 1961) the 
main female character is subject to countless suf- 
ferings in male-dominated private and public spaces 
but she also possesses an awareness of her sexual 
self that makes her vulnerable to unwholesome 
desires and seductions. In Shadzda Ihtijab (Prince 
Thtijab, 1968), Gulshiri’s female characters portray 
two stereotypes; the slender, beautiful yet sexually 
frigid upper-class wife and the voluptuous, earthly, 
sexually playful maid, both of them objects of the 
prince’s erotic possession. During the two decades 
before the Revolution, a new stereotype emerged 
particularly in poetry by leftist writers such as 
Ahmad Shamli, where the female character stands 
for ideals of freedom and justice and thus her erotic 
appeal becomes deeply embedded in her political 
persona. 

Unlike in some other Asian non-Islamic cultures 
where specific literary genres have existed, more or 
less openly, for the explicit purpose of readers’ erotic 
pleasure — such as the pillow books, shunga, and 
more current manga in Japan — Iranian literature, 
tempered and/or frequently censored by Islamic 
ideological apparatuses restricting practices and 
representations of sexuality (particularly women’s), 
has not produced clearly identifiable “erotica” as a 
literary genre. Books such as Liddat al-nis@ (Tak- 
ing pleasure in women) and similar pieces — while 
few in number and circulating only in homosocial, 
primarily male spaces — clearly prove that explicit 
erotic imaginary and pleasure have not been absent 
from or always necessarily hidden under the sur- 
face in Iranian literature. However, if literary genre 
is to be understood as continuity of form, style, and 
subject matter as well as production and circula- 
tion, then Liddat al-nis@ and similar works stand 
as prototypes and exceptions rather than emblems 
of a productive erotica. On the other hand, porno- 
graphic imaginary is visible in (and is almost always 
a constituent part of) instructive religious texts such 
as Tawzih al-mas@il (Clarification of questions, a 
religious genre written only by the highest ranking 
clerics) or other popular literature such as accounts 
of travels to Europe — for example, Mirza Fattah 
Garmridi’s Shab-nama (Nocturnal letter) — that 
not only do not have erotic pleasure as their pur- 
pose but also, and most importantly, deploy sexual 
language and eroticized imaginary toward regulat- 
ing and governing sexuality and pleasure. In these 
texts, sexualized and gendered representations 
serve ideological, moral, and/or political objectives 
vis-a-vis explicit or implicit erotic enticement and 
titillation toward religious and/or nationalist goals. 
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Therefore, the domain of erotic literature in Iran 
cannot be easily circumscribed by considerations of 
genre or even historical period. As a nascent field 
in Iranian scholarship, studies addressing the prob- 
lematic of sexual and gender representations in 
erotic imaginary must necessarily take into account 
as analytic factors the diverse purposes and uses of 
such representations. 
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Gita HASHEMI AND FATANEH FARAHANI 


Turkey and the Ottoman Empire 


Sexuality permeates literary genres — even mysti- 
cal literature (Schimmel 1979). Popular tales (Nico- 
laidés 1906), curses, proverbs, riddles, jokes (Burrill 
1970), graffiti, and other ephemera all have erotic 
dimensions. A broad survey is Ertop (1977). 


OTTOMAN HIGH LITERATURE 

Babnames (books of libido/intercourse) were part 
medical, part erotic treatises covering taxonomies 
of genitalia, sexual positions, aphrodisiacs, and 
risqué anecdotes. The earliest Ottoman example is 
Bahname-i padisahi (Imperial book of libido/inter- 
course), translated by Misa b. Mes’fid from a text 
attributed to Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (Sehsuvaroglu 
1967). Others include Rujit al-shaykh ila sibab ft 
al-quwwa ‘ala al-bah (Restoration of the old man 
to youth through the power of libido/intercourse), 
translated from Tifashi by Ibn Kemal Pasa (Hajji 
Khalifa 1967, 1:835), and again by Mustafa Ali 
as R4hatii’n-niifus (The carnal souls’ comfort) 
(Fleischer 1986, 55); and Tubfe-i miite-ehhilin or 
Miisevvikii’t-tabia fi emri’l-cim@ (Gift for those 
who are married, or Nature’s encourager in the 
drive for sexual intercourse), translated from 
Shayzari by Mustafa Ebi’l-feyz et-Tabib (Uzel 
2002, 196-203). 

Anecdotes in bahndmes reflect prevalent gen- 
der stereotypes: manipulative, materialistic, and 
unfaithful women, jealous, rowdy, stupid, and vio- 
lent men. “Scientific” sections, however, approach 
the sexes symmetrically. While they posit an immu- 
table socio-biological system in which individuals 
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play roles prescribed by their sex and orientation, 
gratification is equally due women and men. Sexu- 
ality is viewed as healthy and good, if enjoyed in 
moderation, and babnames present themselves as 
instruction manuals on how to make best use of the 
system — for the sake of both partners, and to honor 
God’s creation. 

Erotic tales sometimes drew upon foreign 
sources, freely embroidered by translators. Kitab 
alf layla wa-layla (Book of the thousand and one 
nights) was twice translated into Ottoman during 
the seventeenth century, and Musli b. Mehmed 
Bey4ani’s version contains significantly more erotic 
material than the original (Tekin 2001, 79). Some 
Ottoman prose was mainly homoerotic, for exam- 
ple Daft’ii’l-gumiim ve rafi’ii’|-humim (Expeller of 
sorrows and remover of worries) by Mehmed 
Gazali, known as Deli Birader (Kuru forthcoming), 
and Dellakname-i dilkiisa (Joy-giving book of the 
masseur) by Dervis Ismail, chief of the bathkeep- 
ers (Bardak¢1 1992, 86-102), which both focus on 
bathhouses as an all-male erotic world. 

High-culture literature called divan poetry was 
intensely preoccupied with love. Its imagery was 
codified and its tenor more lyrical than erotic, but 
sensuousness and explicit sexuality were also pres- 
ent, particularly during the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The authorial voice was masculine, but 
the beloved’s gender could be indeterminate, for 
example in Nedim (Silay 1994, 90-107). This ambi- 
guity derives from the ungenderedness of Turkish, 
and also from a male-dominated homosocial cul- 
ture in which relationships between males were 
more likely to involve intellectual peers (Andrews 
and Kalpakli 2005). Divan poetry generally reflects 
not two but three genders: men, women, and young 
boys. This has led to polemics (Eyuboglu 1991, 
107-70), but recent scholarship on the history of 
sexuality teaches us not to anachronistically pro- 
ject labels like “homosexual” and “heterosexual” 
onto ages when the choice of sexual partner was 
fluid and considered a matter of practice, not iden- 
tity (el-Rouayheb 2005). 

Satirical works called hezeliyydt (facetiae) had 
a significant erotic dimension. Rivals were com- 
monly insulted by denigrating their masculinity, 
that is feminizing them. Sexual penetration was a 
metaphor for social domination — for example Nef’? 
and particularly Siirtri, whose obscenity has been 
likened to Rabelais (Gibb 1900-1909, 4:271). 

Sehrengiz (“city-thriller”) poems catalogued 
the beautiful boys of a city (Levend 1958). Some 
described members of a particular profession or 
diverse nations, for example Fazil Bey’s Hubdn- 
name (Book of [male] beauties). They were often 
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erotic, listing youths known as handsome and sexu- 
ally available. Few described women — for example 
Taci-zade Cafer Celebi’s Hevesname (Book of pas- 
sion), Fazil Bey’s Zenanndame (Book of women), and 
Yedikuleli Mustafa Azizi’s Sehrengiz-i Istanbul der 
huban-1zendn or Nigarname-i zevk-Gmiz der iislib-1 
sebrengiz (City-thriller of Istanbul on beautiful 
women, or Pleasurable book of beautiful women in 
the style of a city-thriller). Likewise, hammdmiye or 
hammamname (book of the bath) poems described 
beautiful boys rather than women; a rare descrip- 
tion of a women’s bath, including references to 
lesbianism, is in Zendnndme. This relative absence 
of women was partly due to practical reasons: in 
gender-segregated Ottoman society, unrelated men 
and women did not freely intermingle, and when 
they did, women were veiled; male poets could 
therefore not credibly claim to have seen women in 
order to describe them. Besides, violating the sanc- 
tity of female space and exposing women to public 
scrutiny would have been considered dishonorable 
and in poor taste. 


OTTOMAN POPULAR LITERATURE 

Shadow theater (zill-1 haydl) - known by the 
name of one of its principal characters, Karagéz 
(Ritter 1924-53, Kudret 1968-70) — was an urban 
channel for social and political criticism. Frequently 
erotic, even obscene (until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury), it portrays classical “war of the sexes” sce- 
narios personified as clashes between Karagoz, the 
quintessential “man of the people,” or his acolyte 
Hacivat, and their wives. Shadow theater also 
hinted at same-sex relations (between men or 
women) and gender-bending, but such motifs 
were more comical than subversive. The popular 
theater orta oyunu was similar in its approach to 
gender and sexuality, though less graphic (Kudret 
1973-5). Public storytellers (~1eddah) also covered 
erotic subjects. 

In largely rural and oral ds:k (minstrel) poetry, 
lyrical and sometimes erotic themes featured 
prominently, for example Karacaoglan (Aloglu 
2002). The authorial voice was masculine and 
more focused on women than divan poetry — pos- 
sibly because villages were less gender-segregated 
than towns. Furthermore, the influence of Islam 
was weaker among Turkoman tribes where this 
poetry developed (Basgéz 1992, 44-6). Erotic simi- 
les abounded — breasts like oranges, white skin like 
silver, rolling hair like hyacinths, lips sweeter than 
fruit. Such imagery objectifies women by highlight- 
ing body parts at the expense of total personhood. 
Although courtly love is the underlying theme, 
carnal desire is not absent. Yet, much tenderness is 
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exhibited toward the beloved, and the poet’s objec- 
tive is usually a loving relationship rather than 
physical possession. While women are prey in an 
eternal hunt, they possess agency and freely choose 
among suitors, and are not the powerless victims of 
social or divine forces. Manis (“anonymous” stro- 
phes often composed by women) were sometimes 
exchanged as a dialogue that could be a battle of 
wits. Although most are lyrical, some are sexually 
explicit, and women’s desire is acknowledged as 
much as men’s. 


THE MODERN PERIOD 

The belated but rapid spread of printing affected 
erotic literature, which had previously been limited 
either to manuscripts — few in number and reaching 
a small audience — or to oral transmission — reach- 
ing a broader audience but rapidly changing. Print- 
ing gave erotic literature permanence and made it 
accessible to a larger public, but printed erotica was 
vulnerable to government suppression. 

Under the Hamidian regime, state licencing and 
censorship restricted publishing. During the Second 
Constitutional Period, however, publishing surged. 
Erotic works flourished, and continued to do so 
through the First World War, the armistice, and the 
early Republic. Dime novels, pseudo-scientific sex- 
ual treatises, books on feminine beauty, love, and 
the like, proliferated, sometimes with erotic illus- 
trations (Toprak 1987, Bardakgi 1992, 178-203). 
Some erotic novels were by mainstream authors — 
for example Mehmed Rauf who was sentenced to 
prison for Bir Zanbagin Hikdyesi (Story of a lily, 
1910) and also published Bin Bir Buse (A thousand 
and one kisses), an iconoclastic magazine of short 
stories and cartoons in which men and women 
freely intermingled, extramarital sex and adultery 
were commonplace, and women were as hedonistic 
as men (Birinci 1991, Karakisla 2001, Schick 2005) 
(Figures 17, 18). 

Obscenity was partly the expression of a yearn- 
ing for freedom, particularly in gender relations. 
The republican regime also aimed to restructure 
gender, but from above; the liberal relativism of 
erotic literature threatened the revolutionary puri- 
tanism of the new order. Voicing a long-suppressed 
longing for freer interaction between the sexes, 
early twentieth-century popular erotica represents 
people as individuals, and this-worldly pleasures as 
worthwhile. Women are unveiled, aware of their 
bodies and sensuality, and in search of personal 
fulfillment. This was a “literature of social trans- 
formation” (Toprak 1987, 91-2). 

Although popular erotica does not “reflect” 
prevailing sexual mores, it advanced a particular 
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conception of sexuality and created shared aspira- 
tions and fantasies that contributed to reconstruct- 
ing sexual discourse - and hence sexuality itself. 
Thus, the qualification of mill? roman (national 
novel) claimed by these books is apt, for they 
created a collective vocabulary that partook in 
national self-representation in the nascent Repub- 
lic of Turkey. 

During the early Republic, sexuality served 
critical messages — for example Yakup Kadri 
Karaosmanoglu, Peyami Safa, and Halide Edip 
Adivar. Such instrumentalization plays an impor- 
tant role in the construction and enforcement of 
gender. Depicting women as the yardstick of soci- 
ety’s virtue and morality invites social and legal 
measures to control them and to limit their freedom 
to do with their bodies as they please. The desexu- 
alized ideal woman of many revolutionary move- 
ments, notably the Kemalists, follows (Kandiyoti 
1988). 

One form taken by erotic literature in the repub- 
lican period is popular history, for example Refik 
Ahmet (Sevengil) and Resat Ekrem Kogu. By exoti- 
cizing the Ottoman past and representing harems, 
concubines, and polygamy as alien, they bolster 
relatively egalitarian gender relations. 

“Village literature” sometimes represents the 
clash between landlords and peasants in sexual 
terms. In a number of explicitly erotic works — 
for example those of Necati Cumali and Nevzat 
Ustiin — the underlying theme is the violence of 
custom: both women and men are sensuous and 
desirous of each other, willing and able to express 
themselves emotionally and physically, but they 
clash with oppressive societal norms. Here too the 
oppression of women is displaced onto an “other,” 
the peasantry; while a self-image is fostered in the 
reader that values gender equality, feminism is 
partly demobilized by making women’s oppression 
someone else’s reality. 

Other contemporary authors — for example 
Yusuf Atilgan, Ahmet Altan, and Nedim Girsel — 
focus on urban life and alienation. Here, it is not 
custom that stands in the way of sexual fullfilment, 
but interpersonal distance. Ranging between unsat- 
isfying and pathological, gender relations in these 
works articulate a critique of society at large. Gen- 
der-bending and fluid sexuality are discussed by 
Attila Ilhan, who argues that capitalism and con- 
sumerism are eroding sexual dimorphism and lead- 
ing to gender and sexual indeterminacy. Murathan 
Mungan focuses on homoerotic themes in stories 
and novellas. 

Some recent works by women authors are highly 
erotic, for example the influential Kadinin Adi Yok 
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(The woman has no name) (1987) by Duygu Asena, 
as well as books by Pinar Kiir, Leyla Erbil, Perihan 
Maégden, Erendiz Atasii, Sebnem Isigiizel, Adalet 
AgaoBlu, Tezer Ozlii, and Nazh Eray. Unlike many 
male authors who construct female characters in 
terms of “otherness,” as a foil to male characters, 
they have created female characters that stand on 
their own and voice recognizable experiences such 
as childhood sexual abuse, illicit love affairs, vio- 
lent relationships, sexual desire for other women, 
and hatred of their own bodies. They use sexual 
dysfunction to articulate a critique of sexist society 
at large, for example the impossibility for a woman 
to achieve independence and preserve selfhood 
within marriage, the rigidity of social norms, and 
sexual violence against women. 

Only a few contemporary Turkish poets have 
consistently sought erotic expression. Attila Ilhan 
has articulated the same gender-bending themes in 
his poems as run through his novels. Kiigitk Iskend- 
er’s Luddite poetry, composed of word games that 
stretch language beyond its limits, uses eroticism 
and obscenity as a weapon against authority. 
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Representations: Fiction, Modern 


Argentina 


Orientalist discourses — essentialist representa- 
tions of Arab and Muslim cultures — frequently dis- 
play a fascination with the sexuality, gender roles, 
and women of Muslim cultures. In Argentina, not 
only Orientalist writings, but also texts that attempt 
to problematize them, participate in this fixation 
on sexuality and gender. The power dynamics 
of the representation of the feminine, feminized, 
and/or sexualized Orient arises within Argentine 
works that describe either a far-away Orient or the 
Arab immigrants present in Argentina. The range 
of representations can be understood according to 
three historical markers: the Rosas dictatorship of 
1835-52; the massive influx of immigrants, among 
them Arabs, in the late 1800s to early 1900s; and 
the Menem presidency of 1989-99. 

In the mid-1800s, writers used images of the 
Arab and Muslim world in their nation-building 
process and in particular to criticize the dictator- 
ship of Juan Manuel de Rosas. Their works por- 
tray Arabs as savages, or more specifically, depict 
those whom they consider to be uncivilized savages 
— Rosas and his supporters — as Arabs. All of these 
works either use Arab characters, depicted as bar- 
barians, to symbolize Rosas and his followers or 
describe Rosas as Arab-like, and most use the figure 
of a Muslim woman or conceptions of Muslim sex- 
uality to express their condemnation of the Rosas 
regime. José Marmol, famous for his Romantic 
anti-Rosas writings, wrote a verse play that takes 
place in the twelfth-century Near East and centers 
on the violent passion of Celina, a Muslim woman 
who kills her Crusader lover when he forsakes her. 
Marmol uses an alluring yet dangerously passionate 
Muslim woman, and the desert that is the source of 
her uncontainable passion, as the vehicle for criti- 
cizing the Rosas dictatorship. Another anti-Rosas 
text portrays a contemporary historical event — the 
execution of Camila O’Gorman by the Rosas 
regime — through stereotypical images of the harem 
and Arabo-Muslimsexuality. The Franco-Argentine 
Felisberto Pélissot wrote a novel about O’Gorman 
that portrays Rosas in the garb and lifestyle of 
the Arab of Orientalist imagination. Pélissot, by 
describing Rosas as a sultan with a harem, who 
wears slippers, moves coquettishly, and gazes into a 
mirror, criticizes the authoritarian leader as a vain, 


effeminate, yet lascivious Arab. These writers adapt 
European Orientalist archetypes of uncontrollable 
Arabo-Muslim sexuality in order to criticize Rosas. 
They were, however, the last Argentines to use 
such imagery in commenting upon any Argentine 
leader of European descent. What changed over the 
following years was the demographic make-up of 
Argentina. 

In the 1860s, Arab immigrants began to arrive 
in Argentina. Primarily from present-day Syria and 
Lebanon, the majority of them were Christians, but 
all of them, in the eyes of Euro-Argentines, were 
associated with Islam. Once Arabs were physi- 
cally present in Argentina, and thus were raising 
questions about the definition of national identity, 
Argentines no longer used the figure of the Arab 
to represent Euro-Argentine politicians. Instead, 
the Orientalist imaginary was employed in the 
definition of a new, post-immigrant wave national 
identity, one marked by cultural nationalism, His- 
panism, and anti-immigrant sentiment. In the early 
19008, precisely in this period in which immigration 
policies, the judicial system, and public sentiment 
were rejecting immigrants, especially Semitic ones 
(both Jews and Arabs), writers began to employ 
with particular intensity the literary topos of the 
Orient, both as a far away place offering enticing 
difference and as an immigrant group of troubling 
dissimilarity. In these texts the authors attempt to 
control the Other and construct the self through 
their representational strategies. 

Twentieth-century Argentine literary Oriental- 
ism includes several literary genres and ranges in 
style from realism to modernismo (akin to French 
Parnassian and symbolist writing) to the avant- 
garde. The modernista and avant-garde works 
often represent the Muslim world as the site of 
erotic freedom and excess, through figures ranging 
from seductive women to sexually aberrant men. 
One prominent example within modernismo is 
Enrique Larreta’s La gloria de don Ramiro. This 
novel, which attained international popularity and 
canonical status, takes place in post-Reconquest 
Spain and mocks the Spanish desire for a Chris- 
tian, European identity as reflected in the concept 
of pureza de sangre (pure bloodlines, that is with 
no Muslim or Jewish traces). However, the novel 
accomplishes this critique through traditional ste- 
reotypes of Muslim sexuality: repeated references 
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to Muslim sensuality and seduction and the main 
female character, Aixa, a Muslim woman of capti- 
vating beauty and lustful ways. 

Arab Argentine writings from the early twentieth 
century reveal an awareness of these Euro-Argen- 
tine discourses and attempt to counter them by 
writing works that present Arabo-Muslim history 
and culture to a Spanish-speaking audience. During 
the first half of the twentieth century most Spanish- 
language Arab Argentine publications were histo- 
ries of the Arab world or essays defending the Arab 
immigrants in Argentina. Not coincidentally, many 
of these efforts focused on women’s issues. Emin 
Arslan, the most prominent and prolific of these 
writers, historicized the customs surrounding mar- 
riage in Muslim societies, the harem, and the veil; 
however, he also fed the reader’s desire for lurid 
Eastern tales. Thus, his response reinforced images 
of a voluptuous and sensual East. 

The iconoclastic, yet now canonical, vanguard- 
ista writer Roberto Arlt treated the supposed hyper- 
sexuality (eroticism or “deviance”) of the East in 
his Morocco-inspired writings. While traveling as a 
newspaper correspondent in Morocco in the 1930s, 
Arlt wrote essays in which he objectifies Muslim 
women and sneers at homosexual Moroccan men; 
in contrast, in his collection of Morocco-inspired 
short stories, Arlt often presents essentializing dis- 
courses about an exotic Other with self-conscious 
irony. Nonetheless, this irony sometimes coexists 
with a reinscription of fixed conceptions about 
the Orient, including its excessive sexuality. For 
instance, in “Los bandidos de Uad-Djuari” (The 
bandits of Uad-Djuari), a humorous critique of 
tourism and cultural authenticity is limited by the 
figure of a feminized Muslim boy: described like a 
coquettish schoolgirl, this duplicitous boy embod- 
ies the stereotype of the Arab male who displays 
feminine guile. 

In the literature depicting Syro-Lebanese immi- 
grants in Argentina, while some works (such as the 
popular theater pieces of the sainete) do not asso- 
ciate the struggling immigrant merchant with any 
sumptuous sensuality and only maintain the stereo- 
type of the submissive Eastern woman, others pres- 
ent different versions of Muslim hypersexuality. 
From the 1970s on, the well-known Arab Argen- 
tine novelist, Jorge Asis, published a series of novels 
that portray Syro-Lebanese immigrants and their 
descendants in Buenos Aires. Asis’s novels present, 
albeit with a picaresque tone, female Syro-Lebanese 
characters who are passive in the face of patriarchal 
power, or even actively supportive of it, and male 
Syro-Lebanese characters who boast exceptional 
sex drives and powers of seduction. 


FICTION, MODERN 


In the late twentieth and early twenty-first cen- 
turies, Euro-Argentines have taken up Orientalist 
imagery as they react to the political career of Car- 
los Menem, the son of Syrian Muslim immigrants 
(he converted to Catholicism) who became presi- 
dent of Argentina. Anti-Arab bigotry resurfaced 
once Menem won the presidential nomination 
in 1988. Since then, the press, the populace, and 
popular culture (from Vegas-style revues to humor 
magazines) have often linked Menem’s shortcom- 
ings as president to his ethnic origins. One strand 
within this phenomenon, seen in the popular non- 
fiction works of Morandini and Walger, employs 
the Western image of the harem to criticize Menem 
and associated Muslim Argentines. 

Argentine writers, of both Arab and European 
descent, have attempted to critique and unravel 
essentialist representations of Muslim women, but 
these problematic representations continue. 
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CHRISTINA E. CIVANTOS 


The Caucasus 


Compared to other world literatures, represen- 
tations of women in the Caucasus are scarce, and 
when they do exist they tend to adhere to rather 
stereotypical patterns. Perhaps this can be traced 
to the fact that the cult of masculinity (Georgian, 
vazhkatsoba) has dominated representations of 
Caucasian culture. This of course is not to say that 
there are no women in Caucasian fiction, but rather 
that when they figure as protagonists in Georgian 
fiction — the focus of the present entry — it is almost 
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always in the roles of mothers, wives, and care- 
takers of the main male hero, rather than as the 
primary character. For example, Mikheil Javaxish- 
vili’s White Face (1926) is an account of an urban 
intellectual who leaves his young feminist wife in 
the city for an even younger girl of the mountains 
who possesses the virtues of traditional woman- 
hood. The hero’s “escape” to the mountains is 
determined in part by his quest for a purer example 
of femininity than he can find in the city. 
Konstantine Gamsaxurdia’s novel, The Right 
Hand of a Great Master (1938), contains perhaps 
the most canonical representation of a woman in 
Georgian literature: a girl named Shorena betrothed 
to the eleventh-century Georgian King Giorgi III. 
Shorena is both a strong character in that she hunts 
as well as any man, and a classically feminine 
woman, in that her actions throughout the novel 
are determined by the love she feels for the architect 
Saakadze. Shorena functions in the novel as a muse 
for Saakadze; she is explicitly figured not as some- 
one who creates in her own right, but as someone 
who inspires men to make masterpieces. In nearly 
all Gamsaxurdia’s texts, women have a clearly 
strategic function of helping the male protagonists 
clarify their own identity as artists. Rarely do we 
encounter them outside the male gaze, or sense that 
Gamsaxurdia as an author is attempting to under- 
stand their experiences in their own terms. 
Javaxishvili’s representations of women are more 
nuanced than Gamsaxurdia’s, but with both writ- 
ers there is a strong sense not only of a male voice 
but of a male perspective that dominates the field 
of representation. Margo, the heroine of Jaqo’s 
Guests (1938), figures in the novel as a marker 
of feminine fragility and faithlessness. The novel 
begins with her as the wife of the aristocratic owner 
of an estate and ends with her as the wife of their 
former servant Jaqo, who uses his power as a repre- 
sentative of the new Bolshevik order to appropriate 
Teimuraz’s estate. Margo is attracted to whichever 
man appears to be in power, whether such power 
assumes the form of money or physical strength. 
Arguably, the most intriguing female heroine 
in Caucasian literature is the heroine of Vaza- 
PSavela’s Host and Guest (1893), Aghaza. When 
there is a conflict between the Chechen commu- 
nity of which they are a part and their Georgian 
guest, Aghaza defies the community and takes the 
side of the guest. She watches their Georgian guest 
Zviadauri sacrificed by her fellow villagers and the 
readers is told that she, a Muslim woman “sheds 
tears” for the death of Zviadauri. Aghaza’s com- 
passion for the Christian guest is portrayed as an 
act of moral courage, in this text penned by a Chris- 
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tian Georgian author with deep sympathies for the 
Muslim mountaineers to the north. 
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REBECCA GOULD 


Iran 


There are differences between female and male 
writers’ approaches to the concept of woman in 
Iranian fiction, and they express their points of 
view based on historical, political, and social cir- 
cumstances. The last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is often considered to be a renaissance era in 
Iranian literature. Modernism, which was the result 
of extensive relations between Iran and European 
countries, was marked by the use of simple, plain 
language and new subject matters. The Constitu- 
tional Revolution of 1905-11 brought to the fore 
issues of freedom, mass education, presence of 
women in society, and women’s rights. Short sto- 
ries, drama, and social historical novels emerged as 
new genres (Mahmudi 2002). 

In the first modern stories, woman was portrayed 
as unable to know her own good or to change her- 
self or her surrounding world, submitting to what 
she had, and knowing no feelings of rebellion. There 
is not much psychological depth to the characters 
and the emphasis is on routine daily life. Even this 
much is not reflected with insightful details; hence, 
female characters are types rather than individuals, 
even in the short stories of one of the earliest and 
most famous novelists, Jamalzada (1892-1997) 
(Yahaqqi 1995). 

Sadiq Hidayat (1903-51), the best-known fiction 
writer of his generation, also offered stereotypical 
portrayals of women, along with most of his con- 
temporaries. Women are shown as either mean, 
immoral, and scapegoats of circumstances, or 
completely innocent, passive, romantic, ideal, and 
unreachable. They are sacrificing mothers or wives, 
the only positive roles for female characters. 

Women began to find more distinct identities in 
the fiction of female writers. A decade later, Simin 
Danishvar (b. 1921), the first Iranian female fic- 
tion writer, as well as others who followed her, 
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portrayed women in search of their true identity, 
positive social activities, and political awareness. 
These female characters were more realistic and 
life-like than the previous types. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, women flourished as fic- 
tion writers. Simin Danishvar, Mahshid Amirshahi, 
Guli Taraqqi, Mihan Bahrami, Farida Lashayi, 
Shahrnish Parsiptr, Shahrazad ‘Alizada, and 
Ghazala ‘Alizada are the most famous. The impor- 
tant common point in their fiction is the patient 
female narrator (Sipanli 1995). 

Among the male fiction writers of the post-1979 
period, Muhsin Makhmalbaf (b. 1957) is one of 
the best known. In his early war novels, woman is a 
paradigm of sacrifice: she becomes a hero through 
the sacrifice of her own self, and turns love into 
a moral and religious ideal. However, later, as he 
develops into a social reformer, his female heroines 
experience an existence of multi-layered suffer- 
ings — women whose destiny is out of their own 
hands (Mir ‘Abidini 1998). 

The female writers of this period, such as Dan- 
ishvar, Taraqqi, Parsipur, ‘Alizada, Farkhunda 
Aqa’i, and Firishta Mawlavi, illustrate the Iranian 
woman’s problem of identity and her position in a 
period of social changes, mixing women’s attempts 
at self-recognition with the criticism of patriarchal 
society, which imprisons women in a shell made 
of musts and must-nots (Mir ‘Abidini 1998). They 
often portray women from a feminist perspective 
and with modern views: characters who attempt 
to discover their individuality and identity find a 
noticeable position in this literature. 

In these feminist novels, articulation of women’s 
problems and position in society becomes social 
critique. Their asking for equality with men shows 
itself in an opposition to male dominance in fam- 
ily and is a revolt against this dominance in both 
emotional and social life. Men are often guilty 
because they do not know love or companionship. 
In most cases, the crisis comes to a head in the con- 
flict between a male-dominated social world and 
an insecure female. In such novels as Tuba and the 
Meaning of Night by Shahrnish Parsipir, a kind of 
self-awareness mixed with a feeling of confusion, 
isolation, exile to a dream-world, and melancholic 
moods is noticeable. 

Raziya Tujjar, Mansira Sharifzada, Samira 
Aslanpir, Maryam Jamshidi, and Zahra Zavar- 
ian are fiction writers who believe in the Islamic 
Revolution and its religious tenets. They depict 
an insecure and stressed familial atmosphere, por- 
traying innocent women and problematic men in 
their writings. Women do not receive the neces- 
sary friendship and companionship from men, and 
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men are not faithful to their wives or are so much 
involved in work and business that they forget them 
(Mir ‘Abidini 1998). 

Between 1995 and 2005, both male and female 
writers have created either liberated heroines, or 
protagonists dissatisfied with their married lives - 
or even temporary relationships with men — who 
wish to become liberated. These characters are 
women who participate in the routines of ordinary 
life, in the social atmosphere of work, social get- 
togethers, and serious gatherings, yet are bored and 
desperate. They are usually confused, they escape 
into idealism, suffer seriously from identity crisis, 
are inconsistent in their relations with either men 
or other women, do not feel responsible toward 
society, are seriously captivated in their own indi- 
viduality, and are, on the whole, representatives of 
Iran’s cultivated women’s self-alienation. 
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FARAH YEGANEH AND MOHAMMAD FULADI 


Southeast Europe 


Representations of gender in Southeast Europe, 
mainly inthe Western Balkans and especially inareas 
that symbolize new political constructs more than 
geographical or cultural units, have retained images 
from previous cultural and historical periods while 
adding new features, thus creating a multifaceted 
image of Balkan women. Although portrayals of 
Muslim women in the public arena and in literature 
continue to reflect old-fashioned styles, they also 
draw upon new representations of Muslim women, 
particularly in the context of nationalist discourses 
that first appeared in the 1980s. 

The poetic stereotype of the traditional Muslim 
woman originated in oral medieval lyric poetry 
known as sevdalinka. Sevdalinka (possibly from 
Arabic sawd@, one of the four humors of ancient 
medicine controlling feelings and emotions, or 
Turkish savda, passionate love) preserved an ide- 
alized image of Muslim women from medieval, 
urban Bosnia, where, according to Islamic practice, 
women were hidden from the public eye. Within 
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the city quarters known as mahala, architectural 
features including hidden small windows, exotic 
gardens behind high walls, unreachable houses, 
and beautiful features such as colorful springs, 
along with the distinctive Ottoman Turkish wom- 
en’s clothing and jewelry became favored sources 
of metaphors. The depiction of the woman in these 
texts dedicated to tragic love creates in the sevda 
a catalyst for emotional release and melancholic 
romanticism. Sevdalinka images often served as 
a source of popular inspiration in the region and 
were further developed in the seventeenth to early 
twentieth centuries as literary representations of 
Muslim women by a number of authors from differ- 
ent religious and ethnic backgrounds. The literary, 
cultural, and popular representations of exoticized 
Muslim women that arose from such imaginings 
reveal a stereotypical male gaze and objectified 
women’s nature. 

Alternative images of Muslim women came from 
lesser-known, nearly forgotten texts. Two women 
travel writers from the region wrote about Mus- 
lim women in a manner that differed from that of 
their Orientalist peers. The first, known as Dora 
d’'Istria (born Princess Elena Gjika), was a writer 
and feminist born in Romania to a Romanian Alba- 
nian family. In her two-volume tract, Women in 
the Orient (1859), she spoke out for the emanci- 
pation of Middle Eastern women in the Levant. 
The second, Serbian writer Jelena Dimitrijevi¢, 
challenged one of the most stereotypical repre- 
sentations of Muslim women by presenting an 
“insider’s view” of Muslim women’s life in a Turk- 
ish harem. She was surprised by the fact that the 
harem women, although isolated from the outside 
world, enjoyed and exhibited various talents and 
knowledge. For example, many spoke several for- 
eign languages, employing their multilingualism 
in different daily situations as well as translating 
their cultural knowledge into new social settings. 
Languages represented included Turkish, Arabic, 
Persian, Greek, Serbian, Albanian and Bosnian, 
Ladino (the language of Seferdim, Spanish Jew- 
ish merchants), Romani (the language of “Gypsy” 
musicians and dancers), and several Western Euro- 
pean languages. The ethnographic significance of 
Dimitrijevic’s work is emphasized by anthropolo- 
gist Svetlana SlapSak (2000) who proposed that 
the Balkan women whom Dimitrijevié observed in 
the harem were practicing their intellectual skills, 
exercising power, showing an appreciation of dif- 
ferent cultures through language learning, and also 
playing a “game” that subverted the aversion of the 
male public to women’s creativity and to unknown 
cultures. 
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Fictional works from Balkan writers began to 
appear in the early twentieth century and reveal two 
common tendencies regarding the development of 
female characters. The first device draws upon the 
traditional expectations of patriarchal society and 
the gender roles of good wife, mother, daughter, 
and sister — a literary construction that could be 
developed in either a positive or a negative man- 
ner, or somewhere in between. The second theme 
privileges male desire and the supposedly scientific 
biological differences between men and women. It 
ascribes stereotypical “feminine” characteristics, 
for example attractiveness, adorability, charm, 
beauty, idealism, passivity, and the like as being 
“natural” to women. These two types of represen- 
tation are combined in a variety of ways, depend- 
ing on the requirements of the authors. Within this 
context of well-known and widely used images, the 
representations of overtly Muslim women added 
additional stereotypes fashioned by exoticism, 
mysticism, and imagination; an “Otherness” that 
was often exaggerated by nationality, foreigner sta- 
tus, and marginalized social position. 

Despite the emancipation of Muslim women 
after the Second World War, initially in the urban 
areas of Yugoslavia, and in spite of official procla- 
mations of gender equality, the literary canon that 
was structured during the “golden years” of Yugo- 
slav socialism remained biased toward men and a 
male perspective. During the socialist period, from 
1945 through the 1970s, representations of women 
based on religion and ethnicity were allowed only 
insofar as they served to deconstruct outdated cul- 
tural categories in favor of new national ones based 
on an ideology of “brotherhood and unity” as Mus- 
lim women acquired a new identity, that of being 
Yugoslavian. Responding to the new demands of 
socialist society, literature was required to be politi- 
cally correct, with few exceptions pertaining to par- 
ticular cultural settings. After the fall of the Berlin 
Wall in 1989, gender, class, and ethnicity again 
became the markers of renewed national identities 
that arose from transitional reversals and national- 
ist discourse. In addition, stereotypical representa- 
tions of Muslim woman were again warped, this 
time to be used in war propaganda. 

Beginning in the 1980s, women’s bodies were 
symbolically used by the media to mark ethnic 
territory within nationalist discourse. Women 
were publicly characterized by ethnicity and gen- 
der roles, for example “Serbian mothers burdened 
with modernity” and Muslim Albanian women as 
“machines” for reproduction according to their 
“primitive” traditional and religious backgrounds. 
The Serbian state authorities and makers of public 
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culture such as journalists, poets, and other writ- 
ers drew upon longstanding stereotypical notions. 
In the 1990s, for example, stories appeared in the 
media depicting Muslim women as less able to 
defend themselves than Croatian women, due to 
their passive traditional upbringing, a representa- 
tion which eventually led to them being constructed 
as collective victims in Bosnia. Ethnonationalist 
discourse based on the rapes of Muslim women by 
Serbian national soldiers was characterized by its 
uses in war propaganda and the construction of a 
victimized national identity. 

Similar ideologically-charged representations of 
Muslim women in the Bosnian war appeared in 
Western accounts as information about atrocities 
against women in the war was spread around the 
world by sensational articles and books, and even 
by academic publications repeating hackneyed 
stereotypes. For example, according to Pulitzer 
Prize journalist Roy Gutman, who reported on the 
genocide in Bosnia, Muslim women raped in the 
Bosnian war continued to live in fear of rejection 
and ostracism, a condition that was most likely due 
to their traditional way of living in silence, which 
was “conservative and primitive.” Feminist writer 
Catherine MacKinnon used the war rapes of Mus- 
lim women in Bosnia as an illustrative argument 
for her campaign against pornography in America, 
claiming that Serbs raped women during the Bos- 
nia war because the Serbian market was overrun by 
pornography before the war. Nor are those from 
the region immune to potential misrepresentations. 
For example, a work of fiction written by Croatian 
author Slavenka Drakulié in the late 1990s, pub- 
lished in English as S.: A Novel about the Balkans, 
raises difficult questions about the commercial uses 
of history — in this case, the actual testimonies of 
raped Bosnian women — as well as the dangers of 
oversimplifying complex issues. Critical attention, 
therefore, still needs to be applied to the role of lit- 
erature and other forms of writing as sources of 
popular images that continue to affect the lives of 
Muslim women in the Balkans. 
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JELENA PETROVIC 


Turkey 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, 
when the modernizing elites of the Ottoman Empire 
appointed themselves as the pioneers of a wholesale 
cultural transformation, a reassessment of gender 
roles became an important item on their agenda. 
Since then, gender construction in modern Turkish 
fiction has been homologous to cultural construc- 
tions of gender that ran parallel to definitions of 
cultural identity, invariably attempted within the 
problematic of the East-West encounter. Given 
the prerogatives of an Islamic, patriarchal society 
in formulating the desired male and female roles, 
the polarity on which sexual identities were struc- 
tured did not change much for a whole century 
between 1880 and 1980, until there emerged a seri- 
ous demand from the feminist movements, follow- 
ing 1970s, for a re-evaluation of gender roles and 
deconstruction of gender binaries. Accordingly, 
male-female roles which had been defined along 
rules of decorum proper to each sex in the domestic 
and public spheres were reviewed by feminist writ- 
ers who sought to redefine the rather mechanical 
reduction of their functions to domestic space and 
privatized that space by introspection, reflection, 
reassessment of their social status, and re-examina- 
tion of the relation between the sexes. The settings 
of their novels, such as Adalet Agaoglu’s Olmeye 
Yatmak (Lying down to die, 1970), no longer map 
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the areas of domestic duties but are privatized into 
intimate, confessional spaces harboring the height- 
ened consciousness of the novels’ protagonists, 
which leads them to question gender definitions in 
a patriarchal society. 

In the Tanzimat novels written between 1880 
and 1910, the figure of the ideal woman was the 
domestic wife and mother, content in her segregated 
confinement. Any transgression of domestic space 
was perceived as a moral transgression, a threat to 
private happiness and public morality. This for- 
mulation of gender was internalized by women 
themselves. The first woman novelist, Fatma Aliye, 
shows her complicity with male guardianship not 
only by publishing under the protection and sur- 
veillance of the most patriarchal novelist of the 
time, Ahmet Mithat Efendi, but also by essential- 
izing gender roles in a rather misogynist fashion 
when she associates the male with truth and female 
with dream, male with reason and female with 
hysterical emotion in her co-authored novel, Hayal 
ve hakikat (Dream and reality, 1891). The anti- 
heroines of the Tanzimat novels were shown to 
degrade themselves and bring tragedy upon the 
house when they transgressed the domestic—public 
boundaries and aspired to over-Westernization by 
giving free rein to their passions, or letting them- 
selves be over-affected by the novels they read 
(Mardin 1974, Parla 1990, Giirbilek 2004). 

The decades that followed the Tanzimat until the 
founding of the Republic in 1923 testify to a con- 
fusion in gender roles as they were represented by 
the leading novelist of the era, Halit Ziya Usakligil. 
Usakligil’s male characters encounter their female 
counterparts in domestic (Ask-2 memnu, Forbidden 
love, 1922) or public (Mai ve siyah, The blue and 
the black, 1916 or 1917) spheres as weak, emascu- 
lated men confused by the changing times and over- 
whelmed by passionate women characters stronger 
than they are. This blurring of gender roles initi- 
ated a thin vein of gender ambiguity in the Turk- 
ish novel, represented by Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar’s 
Mabur beste (The Mahur composition, 1975), 
Yusuf Atilgan’s Anayurt Oteli (Motherland Hotel, 
1973), and Oguz Atay’s Tutunamayanlar (The dis- 
connected, 1971) where the theme of identity crisis 
is rendered in terms of anxiety-ridden, passive male 
protagonists rather than complacent, self-assertive 
male heroes. The dominant vein, however, contin- 
ued to be represented by clearcut gender differen- 
tiation in the novels of prominent early Republican 
novelists such as Halide Edip Adivar, Yakup Kadri 
Karaosmanoglu, Peyami Sefa, and Resat Nuri Giin- 
tekin. In these novels, men and women act in the 
public sphere in solidaristic camaraderie, resolved 
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to contribute to the newly founded nation’s prog- 
ress. The Republican novelists allowed their female 
protagonists to appear outside the home by clothing 
them in the garbs of modest asexuality and making 
them work in the respectable feminine professions 
of nurse and teacher (Kandiyoti 1988, Durakbasa 
2000, Saracgil 2005). The paradigm did not change 
much when women sallied once again into the pub- 
lic sphere following the 1960 military coup, this 
time as leftist activists. In the novels that recorded 
the idealistic rebellion of the leftist youth, women 
were still portrayed as the modest sisters, albeit 
masculinized so that they could stand side by side 
with their brothers in the struggle for socialist patri- 
otism which replaced the nationalist patriotism of 
their mothers (Berktay 1990). Latife Tekin’s novel 
Gece dersleri (Evening classes, 1986) is a retrospec- 
tive commentary on Turkish leftists’ gendering, 
which she believed was not immune to the cultural 
devaluation of women by the patriarchy. 

The reinscription of gender roles in modern 
Turkish fiction necessitated serious soul-searching 
and was recorded by women writers following the 
19708. The leading figure is Adalet Agaoglu, who, 
in her trilogy Dar zamanlar (Narrow times) inves- 
tigated the consequences for women of trading the 
domestic sphere for the public in return for the illu- 
sion of social, economic, and sexual autonomy. The 
hotel room in which Agaoglu’s heoine, Aysel, lies 
down to die is symbolic of women’s need to deny 
both the public and the private spheres allotted to 
them by the patriarchy and the requisite to create an 
alternative, privatized space from which they could 
speak in their own voices (Parla 2004). Therefore, 
when at the end of Latife Tekin’s novel Sevgili arsiz 
6liim (Dear shameless death, 1983), the pages writ- 
ten by the novel’s protagonist, Dirmit, escape from 
the roof of the house where she is confined as pun- 
ishment for writing poetry, the “new woman” of 
modern Turkish fiction emerges. She is the writer- 
protagonist in quest of a new space to dig and a new 
tongue to find in order to debunk the patriarchal 
gendering of a still patriarchal society. 
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Representations: Film 


Arab States 


In general, representations of gender and sexual- 
ity in film in the Arab world differ according to the 
type, be it popular mainstream, socially committed 
realism, individual cinéma d’auteur, or experimen- 
tal avant garde, which are distinguished primarily 
through their funding (commercial/cultural) and 
their audiences (inclusive to lower classes/elite). 
Cinéma d’auteur and avant garde films are rather 
elistist in form and marginal in distribution. Their 
approach may be innovative, deconstructive, or 
even subversive in nature, giving voice to individual, 
subjective, local, and historical-particular experi- 
ences — unlike realism, which is often rhetorical and 
committed to a unifying and dominant (political) 
discourse. Realism is commonly concerned with the 
“real” ization of its contents, facilitating the confu- 
sion of a message about reality with reality itself. 
Its representation of gender tends to be affirmative 
if not pessimistic. 

In contrast, popular cinema output negotiates 
gender roles in a contradictory and ambivalent (but 
not necessarily conservative) way, letting subcon- 
scious material surface and enabling utopian trans- 
gression as much as penalizing repression. It may 
foster the coexistence of conservative, traditional, 
and progressive concepts in one and the same text; 
and it therefore includes traditional Muslim-domi- 
nated as well as modern, partly occidental under- 
standings of women. 

Acording to traditional Muslim perceptions, a 
woman is not the victim of her sex, “bearing in 
pain” (Rotter 1997), but a powerful being, able 
to unleash chaos or fitna (Mernissi 1987). Thus, 
women are seen to embody uncontrollable sexual- 
ity and also kayd (guile), the latter often put in the 
service of the former (Malti-Douglas 1992). Fatima 
Mernissi believes that these notions have not been 
replaced but remain active in an implicit manner, 
while the new theory of woman as al-jins al-na‘im 
or al-latif (the gentle sex) has come more explicitly 
to the fore (Mernissi 1987). Indeed, in mainstream 
cinema, notions of femininity have developed along 
these two lines — mixed at times, distinct at others — 
basically coming down to an opposition between 
passivity versus activity or objectification versus 
subjectivity, oppositions that inform not only film 


characters but also narrative developments, the 
handling of cinematic space, male gazing, and star 
personas. 

Mainstream cinema in the Arab world since the 
late 1920s has been dominated by Egypt, in addi- 
tion to some Lebanese and Syrian films between 
1955 and 1975 and some Moroccan works since 
the 1990s. Early Egyptian film was characterized 
by its melodramatic stance, which often cast 
women in the role of victim. Numerous films of the 
time expressed class differences and social-ascent 
aspirations in metaphors of cross-class sexual 
exploitation and rape. However, with the intro- 
duction of one of its most topical issues, love 
versus arranged marriage, in the adaptation of 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal’s educational novel 
Zaynab in 1930, there was not only room for 
emotional (melodramatic) transgression but also 
for concepts of modern bourgeois marriage and 
individual freedom. The problem of female labor 
and its repercussions on spouses was also debated: 
either dramatically, starting with Lu‘bat al-sitt 
(The lady’s game, 1946), starring dancer Tahiyya 
Kariyaka, or in a comic way, such as in the conser- 
vative al-Ustadha Fatima (Professor Fatima, 1952) 
and the more progressive Mirati mudir ‘am (My 
wife general director, 1966). 

The star personas of popular melodramatic 
actresses, for example that of Fatin Hamama, in 
films such as Labn al-khulid (Song of eternity, 
1952), helped to embellish the idea of disobedience 
or even separation and divorce because of true love. 
While early films favored romance, in the 1960s and 
19708 an increasing “libertinage,” not only in dress 
but also in sexual deportment, characterized films 
produced or shot in Lebanon. Imra@a likull al-rijal 
(A woman for all men, 1971) and productions such 
as Dh? ab la t@’kull al-labm (Wolves don’t eat flesh, 
1973) are, however, partly sexist in their visual 
exploitation of the female body and their insistence 
on the virgin-whore dichotomy. Although this 
“libertine” development was eventually stalled by 
a new morality that resulted from Egyptian media 
exports to the Gulf states, with the introduction 
of action and particularly espionage films in the 
1980s, stars like Nadiya al-Gindi, often dismissed 
as trivial, had the economic power to shape their 
own personas. She introduced the armed avenger 
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and woman trickster by drawing on traditional 
notions of female guile and sexual power. 

In recent Egyptian and Moroccan popular films, 
woman’s access to labor and public space has not 
been dramatized, yet moralism, emotional depri- 
vation, and family authority (al-Nis@? [Women], 
Morocco, 1998) are still debated, as is the issue 
of virginity, particularly in recent youth-oriented 
Egyptian shopping-mall films (Ouija, 2006). Fe- 
male bonding as a source of empowerment has 
also surfaced in the last decades, for example in 
the Egyptian Ahblam Hind wa Kamiliyya (Dreams 
of Hind and Camelia, 1988) and Ya dunyd ya 
gharami (My life, my passion, 1996) and the 
Tunisian Halfaouine (1989). 

Concepts of femininity are not only negotiated 
through the extent to which women function as 
basic narratological bearers but also in their visual 
positioning through editing and their submission to 
male gazing. The visual isolation of female body 
parts similar to “cut-outs” (particularly overt in 
belly-dance scenes) and the use of point-of-view 
shots enhance women’s subjection to the male 
gaze. These may be regarded as by-products of the 
explicit theory underlining passive female sexuality, 
but they have been simultaneously qualified by the 
concept of female seductive power. The Egyptian 
femmes fatales Huda Sultan, in Imra@a ft-al-tarig (A 
woman on the road, 1958), Hind Rustum, in Dim@? 
‘ala al-Nil (Blood on the Nile, 1961), and Nadiya 
al-Gindi’s recent star persona and film plots, such 
as Kalam al-layl (Night talk, 1999), have created an 
affinity with the traditional Arab Muslim concept 
by overstating the omnipotent seductive (yet not 
phallic) aspect of femininity. This representation 
was even juxtaposed with an overtly active female 
gazing in some films by the Egyptian woman direc- 
tor, Inas al-Dighidi. 

Iranian cinema after the Islamic Revolution has 
covered the female body and developed the “averted 
gaze” (Naficy 1991) as a means to accommodate 
itself with fundamentalism. Popular Arab cinema 
has, however, remained tied to moral binarisms 
that express, on the one hand, the ambivalent per- 
ception of the female entertainer, resulting in the 
religious retreat of Egyptian actresses in the 1990s 
and, on the other hand, narratives of the virgin— 
whore dichotomy. The morally weak or threatened 
woman was a big theme for melodrama, as in the 
lavish Shafiqa al-Oibtiyya (Shafiqa the Copt, 1963) 
and the box office hit Khalli ballak min Zuzu (Take 
care of Zuzu, 1971), yet it was often counterbal- 
anced by references to social pressures. 

In general, cinematic genres have created gender- 
specific spatial divisions partly informed by moral 
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binarisms. While early melodrama and women’s 
films are centered on family and home, male action- 
dominated genres (adventure films, police films, 
and thrillers) favor landscape and public spaces. 
This division also applies to Arab mainstream films 
and does not necessarily have moral implications 
or signify a high degree of gender segregation. Such 
a spatial codification is likewise present in realist 
and auteur films, where it refers even more strongly 
to Arab Muslim cultural particularities. Separation 
along gender lines between outside and inside, or 
between public and private space, has been most 
visible in North African films, particulary in revo- 
lutionary Algerian cinema but also in sinimd jadid 
since ther970s. While North African films rarely 
included plots involving love and romance, meet- 
ing points between the so-called male and female 
realms — namely, doors and windows — have 
become extraordinarily emotionally and symboli- 
cally charged. 

Post-independence cinema expressed itself at 
first through realism, but with different color- 
ings: through melodrama in Egypt, Lebanon, and 
Tunisia; through socialism and anti-colonialism 
in Algeria; and through naturalism in Tunisia and 
Morrocco. Except for naturalism, these film expres- 
sions took a rhetorical stance, put in the service of 
nation formation and advocating modernist, social- 
ist, nationalist, and Third-World ideas. Represen- 
tations of women were largely bound to modernist 
development discourse, often expressed in national 
allegories that left little space for individual visions 
or self-defined female sexuality. 

Layla al-Baddwiyya (Layla the Beduin, Egypt, 
1937) was one of the first films to picture an Arab 
girl threatened with being raped by a foreign tyrant, 
a motif that resurfaced in the 1970s in regard 
to Palestine (al-Sikkin [The knife], Syria, 1972). 
Colonial oppression was additionally mirrored in 
patriarchial family organization that traded off 
girls to the more powerful and prosperous, as in 
Sejnane (Tunisia, 1974) and Bass ya babr (Cruel 
sea, Kuwait, 1971). 

Female emancipation and labor was advocated 
for the sake of the nation (al-Bab al-maftih [The 
open door], Egypt, 1963) and industrial progress 
(al-Shabaka [The net], Algeria, 1976 and ‘Azizd, 
Tunisia, 1980) while mothers were often seen to 
embody ignorance and superstition, which were 
detrimental to modernity (Qandil Umm Hashim 
[Umm Hashim’s lamp], Egypt, 1968). Realism also 
gave way to affirmative “misery feminism” that put 
women in an almost irrevocably victimized posi- 
tion and that has proved to be strongly persistant 
(Abwab mughlaqga [Closed doors], Egypt, 1999). 
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This type of film focuses on unfavorable legislation 
and hostile traditions, such as Uridu hallan (I want 
a solution, Egypt, 1975), ‘Ar@iss minn qasab (Sugar 
dolls, Morocco, 1981), and Lamma hikyit Maryam 
(When Maryam spoke out, Lebanon, 1999). 

During the 1980s, a European-funded cinéma 
d’auteur developed that paid attention to diversity 
and subjective local experiences and deconstructed 
earlier ideological positions. It was later comple- 
mented by a wave of independent short films using 
electronic and digital formats, starting most notably 
with Palestinian Mona Hattoum’s Measures of Dis- 
tance (United Kingdom, 1988). Detaching female 
liberation from the national cause was one of the 
first steps initiated by the Palestinian documentary 
al-Dhakirra al-khisba (Fertile memory, 1980) and 
two fiction films: ‘Urs al-Jalil (Wedding in Galilee, 
Palestine, 1987) and Samt al-qusir (Silence of the 
palaces, Tunisia, 1994). In addition, recent women 
directors started moving away from earlier feminist 
rhetoric, providing narrative and formal diversity 
and asserting subjective female experiences (Kiswa 
al-khayt al-da@i [Kiswa or the lost thread, Tuni- 
sia, 1997 and Mad‘arik hubb [In the battlefields], 
Lebanon, 2004). 
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VIOLA SHAFIK 


Central Asia 


Mirroring the myriad confused cultural endeav- 
ors surfacing since the fall of the Soviet Union, 
filmic images of Central Asian women defy easy 
categorization. The mother figure, the prostitute, 
and the veiled recluse coexist in discord as Central 
Asian filmmakers search for their own historical 
and cultural identities between Islam and _post- 
socialist postmodernism. 

Typical of Soviet attitudes toward equal gender 
participation in the workforce, efforts were made 
during the burgeoning Central Asian film industry 
of the 1960s and 1970s to convey modernity by 
depicting Central Asian women in Western dress 
and in the new urban spaces of the region. How- 
ever, cinematic images of a woman’s self-reliance 
were less common than a persistent view of submis- 
sion and of loyalty for Central Asian women that 
undermined the Soviet notion of progress as well as 
efforts to incorporate women into the workplace. 
Films, suchas Competition (Bolat Mansurov, 1964), 
My Name is Kozha (Abdulla Karsakbaev, 1964), 
Field of Mother (Gennadi Bazarov, 1967), Kyz 
Zhibek (Sultan Khodzhikov, 1970), and Cruel 
(Tolomush Okeev, 1972), continued to focus on 
traditional social roles for women. The intention to 
draw a contrast between the historical and a more 
progressive Soviet era unwittingly served to rein- 
force these traditional images. 

The key exception to this trend was the image of 
female heroism set during the Second World War. 
Part of a larger Soviet phenomenon beginning in 
the 1940s, certain Central Asian films, Song of 
Manshuk (Majit Bagalin, 1970), Daughter-in-Law 
(Khodzhakuli Narliev, 1972), Alone Among People 
(Kamil Iarmatov, 1974), and Alia the Sniper (Bolot- 
bek Shamshiev, 1982), demonstrated the sharing of 
Central Asian women in the defense of the Soviet 
motherland and in the suffering of the war. 

In the late 1980s, the groundbreaking film move- 
ment known as the Kazakh “New Wave” opened 
viewers to a radical cynicism regarding the Soviet 
experience. In particular, women were the fre- 
quent filmic victims of this social experiment gone 
awry. Negative images of society were most often 
revealed through and acted upon women. Women 
became prostitutes and drug users as filmmakers 
eroded other positive images of women in the 
name of national allegory in The Needle (Rashid 
Nugmanov, 1988) and Last Stop (Serik Apry- 
mov, 1989). Aprymov rejected moral binaries and 
revealed a complex array of corrupted feminine 
values in Last Stop. His nuanced depiction of the 
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social degradation of women between the conven- 
tions of nobility and of lost virtue earned him a 
particularly harsh public response. Films contin- 
ued to depict women suffering chronic indiffer- 
ence and sexual abuse during the early independent 
period: Homewrecker (Amir Karakulov, 1991), 
Until Daybreak (Yusuf Azimov, 1993), Kosh Ba 
Kosh (Bakhtiar Khudoinazarov, 1993, winner of 
the Venice Silver Lion), and The Younger (Rano 
Kubaeva, 1994). In general, the films confronted 
the crisis of modernity rather than questions more 
particular to the Islamic world. This was a result of 
directors feeling more a part of the Soviet sphere 
than the Islamic world. 

There has been a significant paradigm shift since 
the late 1990s. After many years of domestic indif- 
ference and a complete lack of state funding, film 
studios in Central Asia have recently recovered. 
Locally produced films are now enjoying a larger 
domestic audience in addition to their earlier suc- 
cess on the international film festival circuit. A 
change in the film image of women has coincided 
with this. Newer Central Asian films tend to have 
male protagonists, while women are limited to sup- 
porting or maternal roles. Since national cinemas 
in Central Asia have developed independently, it is 
useful to consider them individually. 

In Kazakhstan, a diverse array of films and 
styles has emerged within an environment subject 
to inconsistent national and international fund- 
ing. While auteur cinema supported by European 
cultural funds occasionally provides a positive light 
on gender representation, the national film studio 
has demonstrated a recent preference for histori- 
cal epics that marginalize women, such as Nomad 
(Sergei Bodrov, Ivan Passer, Talgat Temenov, 
2006). Even the critically acclaimed The Hunter 
(Serik Aprymov, 2004) presents a dubious image in 
the central female lead: an unwed mother without 
respect in the community, dressed as a prostitute, 
practically dies alone. A more sympathetic account 
is rendered in Schizo (Gulshat Omarova, 2005) 
where a widow takes on a poignant role of surro- 
gate mother to an orphan in the midst of cultural 
despair. The film most affirmative of women’s dig- 
nity in Kazakhstan, however, is Zhylama (Amir 
Karakulov, 2003): three generations of women 
struggle against hardship to protect themselves. 
Karakulov describes his film as a “hymn to Kazakh 
women.” 

The film industry in Kyrgyzstan has produced few 
films; they have been largely internationally funded 
and esteemed. Beshkempir (Aktan Abdykalykov, 
1998) relates the story of “five grandmothers” 
(from the title) who take on the role of mother for 
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an orphaned boy. The first scene of the film cap- 
tures the system of communal responsibility and 
respects the authority elderly women have in vil- 
lage life. Two more recent films, Village Authorities 
(Ernest Abdyzhaparov, 2004) and The Wedding 
Chest (Nurbek Egen, 2006) contradict this senti- 
ment by portraying village life as a world of men. 

This tension exists in Tajik film as well, where 
few films have been made since independence and 
the onset of civil war. The most important Tajik 
filmmakers, Djamshed Usmonov, Bakhtiar Khu- 
doinazarov, and Mairam Yusupova, all live abroad. 
Women are disgraced, abused, or hidden in Flight 
of the Bee (Djamshed Usmonov and Min Bong 
Hun, 1998) and Luna Papa (Bakhtiar Khudoinaz- 
arov, 1999). In contrast, the grandmother emerges 
as a noble and stabilizing influence in Angel on the 
Right (Djamshed Usmonov, 2002). 

There has been a profound dearth of Turkmen 
films resulting from the control of artistic life there. 
Since the film industries of this region continue to 
rely greatly on state funding, the complete lack of 
state support has halted film development in Turk- 
menistan. The recent paving of a major highway 
over the former site of the Turkmen Film Studios 
underlines its lack of authority in Turkmenistan 
today. There was a brief but real renaissance in 
the early 1990s that played on a variety of gender 
roles: centrality of the authoritarian male archetype 
in Legend (Kerim Annanov, 1990), the collective 
sense of humanity for men, women, and children in 
the midst of German deportations in Little Angel, 
Make Me Happy (Usman Saparov, 1992), and the 
re-evaluation of one man’s indifference to his wife 
and mother after a tragedy in Repentance (Khal- 
amed Kakabaev, 1996). 

The most prolific film studio in the region is in 
Uzbekistan. Human interest stories and pulp fic- 
tion satisfy a domestic audience that is largely 
unexposed to international and Russian films. The 
most important contemporary filmmaker, Yusup 
Razykoy, is also the director of Uzbek Film Studios. 
In his films, he is particularly interested in gender 
relations. Orator (Yusup Razykov, 1998) addresses 
the controversial issue of de-veiling during the early 
Soviet era. This historical film offers a sympathetic 
view of the incredible social transformation caused 
by hard-line Soviet policies in the late 1920s to force 
women to remove their veils in public. Women’s 
Kingdom (Yusup Razykov, 1999) is cast through 
the frame of impressionistic fantasies where women 
counterpoise images of communal autonomy and 
markets with the harem. Lastly, The Shepherd 
(Yusup Razykov, 2005) describes the central and 
unresolved question of a young bride’s shame when 
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she allows a lascivious glance in public to begin her 
downfall. Razykov manipulates stereotypes and 
images of the veil to challenge traditional views of 
women and to problematize gender dichotomies. 
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Tran 


Iranian cinema, dating from 1900, is among the 
oldest cinemas in the Middle East. While its repre- 
sentation of sexualities and gender on screen has 
always been controversial, this has been most con- 
tentious since the early 1980s when establishing an 
“Islamic cinema” became a point of concern for the 
new ruling elite in Iran. That is, whereas in pre- 
revolutionary cinema, especially in the commercial 
and popular /uti genre of films, there were charges 
that women were often cast in roles that were either 
passive or overly-sexualized (Lahiji 2002, Naficy 
2001), the new post-revolutionary cinema has been 
subject to certain rules of modesty, especially with 
regard to the question of women. 

In the early years of the revolution, when the 
concept of an Islamic cinema was being defined, an 
area that was left vague and unclear was the ques- 
tion of the portrayal of women. According to the 
regulations in 1982, for example, women had to be 
shown to be chaste and to serve as good role models 
in society (Naficy 2001). While this was generally 
taken to mean that women had to be modest and to 
observe Islamic dress, it was not clear what women 
could and could not do on screen. The fact that 
the guidelines regarding the depiction of women 
were left general and ambiguous meant that in the 
first years of the revolution there was great confu- 
sion and anxiety about casting women in films. In 
the first decade of the revolution, therefore, most 
directors just did away with women altogether, 
avoided all scripts that involved women; in these 
early years, there were no women to be seen in Iran- 
ian cinema. With time, however, women started 
appearing in films, with small parts as housewives 
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or mothers, reflecting the acceptable roles that had 
been stipulated in the regulations; rarely were they 
important bearers of the plot. But even in the early 
2000s many restrictions still remain in place with 
regard to the depiction of women. So, for example, 
in addition to being modest and observing Islamic 
dress, women cannot be shown to have any physi- 
cal contact with men, demonstrate any public 
affection, or engage in dialogues that could in some 
way encourage immoral acts in society. Filmmak- 
ers have learnt to manipulate the restrictions and, 
depending on the political atmosphere and degree 
of censorship, even interpret them to their advan- 
tage. As a result, women are not only ever-present 
in films today, but also the roles that they are cast 
in often serve as critiques of traditional attitudes 
toward women. 

In the words of Naficy, the depiction of women 
has “evolved from almost total absence (in the 
early 1980s) to pale presence (in the late 1980s) 
to powerful presence (in the late 1990s)” (Naficy 
2001, 188). This tendency is apparent in the films 
of both women and men filmmakers. There have 
been films featuring women ranging from out- 
casts on the margins of society, prisoners, and 
prostitutes, to single mothers giving birth out 
of wedlock and urban intellectual women in search 
of romantic love and a meaning in life. They have of 
course had varying degrees of success, but cinema, 
in general, has become a domain in which women 
and women’s issues are enacted and given a voice. 
Women here are rarely passive stereotypes; rather 
they are active agents whose stories often challenge 
conventional wisdom. 
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NEGIN NABAVI 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Early film making took place in anglophone 
Ghana and Nigeria and their current pre-eminence 
as producers of the new “video-movies” is assured, 
and although there are more films emerging from 
East and southern Africa, it is West African franco- 
phone filmmakers who dominate the African film 
industry. Key among these is Sembene Ousmane 
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whose complex representations of sexuality and 
gender in film have influenced several generations 
of filmgoers and filmmakers. 


SEMBENE OUSMANE 

In his first film, Borom Sarret (1963), the pioneer 
Senegalese filmmaker Sembene Ousmane began 
and ended it with a woman on screen. Set in Dakar, 
in the morning, the woman sees her husband off to 
his work as a cart driver. We do not see her again 
until his return in the evening, having had his cart 
confiscated. Rapidly assessing the situation, the 
woman hands their baby to him and, leaving the 
compound, says that they will eat tonight. We do 
not know what her intentions are but we recognize 
her determination. Will she borrow, beg, or prosti- 
tute herself for the sake of her family? 

In Xala (1974) the central character is a man who 
is about to marry his third wife but finds himself 
sexually impotent as the result of a curse, the xala. 
His first wife accepts his remarriage, but the sec- 
ond, a lively woman fully aware that her mature 
sexuality is her only economic currency, abandons 
him as his fortunes falter. The intended third wife 
is a young woman, seen only through her bridal 
veil or lying on the marital bed, her naked back to 
the camera, a symbol of passive sexual accessibil- 
ity, illustrating the powerlessness of young women. 
The film shows no direct sexual, physical interac- 
tion between the man and any of the women, yet to 
place the man’s sexual potency as the central meta- 
phor of Senegal elevates its physicality to primacy 
in real life and demeans men by defining them as 
mere sexual beings. Two other strong characters in 
Xala are a daughter by the first wife who symbol- 
izes resistance to ill-considered change in Senegal, 
and a marvelous shopkeeper whose lively resistance 
to the unwanted overtures of an energetic suitor 
never lapses into slapstick or farce but successfully 
demonstrates how women, even when able to put 
up resistance, are subjected to persistent verbal 
and social sexual harassment. These five women 
present different standpoints in both marital and 
social relationships within a predominantly Islamic 
cultural milieu. 

Sembene’s emphatic focus on women continues 
in subsequent films. Ceddo (1976), with its gra- 
cious long shots of the beautiful Princess Dior, 
attributes political agency to women. Dior is 
determined to resist the imposition of Islam on her 
people and, after being held hostage by the equally 
rebellious villagers, the ceddo, returns to her village 
where, in the closing scene, she shoots the imam 
in the groin, an act which articulates resistance on 
more than one level. Another well-known scene 
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when the princess slowly undresses and lies down 
on her hammock and gazes coldly — almost sternly — 
at the camera, is a moment of unadulterated sco- 
pophilia. The prolonged moment operates as an 
indicator of mutual political resistance by the Prin- 
cess Dior and the ceddo guards, as well as of the 
sexual tension between them. Read aesthetically, 
the beautiful image of the woman lying still but 
tense, is sensitively balanced visually, but neverthe- 
less unequivocally also feeds the sexual pleasure of 
the viewer. 

While Ceddo presents Islam as a foreign import 
to Africa, in his later film Guelwaar (1992), Sem- 
bene is conciliatory. The late, eponymous Guelwaar 
was a lively character whose resistance to so-called 
development aid wins him the hostility of the local 
governing bodies who eventually have him killed. 
He leaves behind a widow, who, when the body of 
the Christian Guelwaar is wrongly interred in the 
Muslim cemetery, works with the imam to bring 
about a harmonious resolution of the situation and 
have him re-interred in the Christian cemetery. 

In a wonderful scene addressed to his clothes, 
which have been laid out ceremonially on their 
marital bed, she rounds on this reminder of her 
late husband for his sexual infidelity and warns 
him that when they next meet, she will not spare 
him. Sembene also includes a scene of two younger 
women, Guelwaar’s Christian daughter and her 
Muslim friend who make it plain that it is only 
through the use of their sexuality as a commercial 
commodity that they have been able to pay for 
their fathers to go on their respective religious pil- 
grimages. In flashback, Guelwaar controversially 
even insinuates that he prefers his daughter to earn 
money as a commercial sex worker rather than rely 
on foreign aid. 

Sembene’s later films, Faat Kine (2001) and the 
beautifully shot Moolaade (2005), again show 
women as individuals responding to their situa- 
tions. In Faat Kine the context is urban and the cen- 
tral character, Faat Kine, is a woman whose adult 
children have two different, long absent, fathers. 
On the occasion of her children’s graduation party, 
she is enjoying well-deserved plaudits from friends 
and neighbors when the two fathers arrive to bask 
in some undeserved glory. Both men are unceremo- 
niously seen off by her friends and her children, 
before she affectionately links arms with the wid- 
owed father of her son’s friend, a relationship the 
young people had long tried to engineer for their 
respective parents. 

Funded by aid agencies, Moolaade — denoting a 
protective, encircling “taboo” area — describes the 
crisis in one village when four young girls refuse 
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circumcision, a sexually repressive practice which 
is shown to biologically determine the fate and 
standing of women from childhood to adulthood. 
Delightfully filmed and acted, the celebratory end- 
ing contrasts with the scene where the men, fearing 
gender-challenging ideas from outside the village, 
force each woman to throw her radio onto a flam- 


ing pyre. 


OTHER FILMMAKERS AND NEW FILMED 

MEDIA 

Acclaimed filmmaker Idrissa Ouedraogo of 
Burkina Faso often deals with gender inequalities 
in his movies. In Yaaba (1989), he shows an old 
woman whose whole life is affected and whose 
tragic death is brought about by hostile male beliefs 
and actions, while in his subsequent film Tilai 
(1990) a father marries his son’s fiancée during 
the son’s absence. The Senegalese filmmaker, the 
late Djibril Diop-Mambety, addressed the theme 
of emigration in his 1973 work Touki-Bouki, in 
which an independent young woman, Anta, opts 
for a life in Paris rather than Dakar. 

In his 1986 film Sarraounia, Mauritanian-born 
Med Hondo tells the story of a great warrior queen, 
based on the legendary life of Queen Amina of Zaz- 
zau, in present-day Nigeria. Although Hondo aims 
to put this woman at the center of the story, she 
is in fact only on screen for a fraction of the time 
that men are. Her appearances are limited and she 
is not shown in action, which is in contrast to the 
men around her. It is emphasized in the film that 
Sarraounia was unusual from birth, being fed on 
mare’s milk, not that of her mother or a wet nurse. 
Raised by men who recommend at her puberty 
that Sarraounia not modestly cover her breasts in 
typical adult female dress, she is again separated 
from ordinary women. Although she is taught male 
skills — with the insinuation that these are superior 
to the skills of ordinary women — Sarraounia’s 
military prowess is disparagingly attributed by 
her enemies to witchcraft, a frequently encoun- 
tered denigration of women who possess gender- 
challenging abilities and knowledge. 

The newest genre is video-movies shot on inex- 
pensive video cameras and available on DVD and 
CD. These hasty productions represent women 
in highly stereotypical ways: as model mothers, 
wronged by lustful husbands who are invariably 
seen in pursuit of the other type of women por- 
trayed, the evil siren who lures men into wrong- 
doing. Although neither stereotype reflects the 
complex reality of women, the popularity and 
widespread availability of these new forms warrant 
further investigation, and well as raising important 
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questions about contemporary gender representa- 
tions in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
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FRANCES HARDING 


Turkey 


Many authors, including Dorsay (2000), Oz6n 
(1995), and Scognamillo (2003), have dealt with 
representations of women in Turkish cinema. 
However, D6onmez-Colin’s Women, Islam and 
Cinema (2004), gives the most complete overview. 
Much of the information in this entry comes from 
this source. 


THE VAMP 

From the start of commercial Turkish cinema, 
representations of women have been prominent. In 
the early years numerous films were made in which 
a “bad” woman seduces an urban middle-class 
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man. His life is completely destroyed by his passion. 
However, in the end honorable society wins. The 
bad woman gets her punishment, often by being 
killed or by committing suicide. These women were 
depicted as seductresses with a great lust for sex, 
adventurers, nymphomaniacs, and vamps. In the 
early movies they were not prostitutes; later on they 
were women having sex to earn their living. Fate - 
loss of virginity through rape or weakness, wid- 
owhood or desertion — made them so; in order to 
survive they had to turn “bad.” Modeled on early 
Hollywood films, these movies — mainly watched 
by a male audience — worked on the contrast with 
family values, which needed to be preserved. Vamp 
and prostitute movies stayed popular until the 
1980s (Dénmez-Colin 2004, 20-5). 


THE FAMILY WOMAN 

At first family women were absent. However, 
from the 1950s onwards urban bourgeois family 
women were introduced in contrast to the vamps. 
They represented respectable, faithful wives, self- 
sacrificing mothers and young women who kept 
their virginity until their wedding day. These 
characters were located in the lower classes of 
society, whereas women from the upper class were 
associated with decadence and indecent behavior 
(Dénmez-Colin 2004, 34). 


THE VILLAGE WOMAN 

The rural woman appeared for the first time in 
Turkish cinema in the 1930s, depicted as an honest, 
chaste unmarried woman who encounters all kinds 
of problems trying to live alone ina closed, tradition- 
alist, anti-feminine Muslim society. The first films 
were made ina folkloristic style by urban intellectu- 
als without any knowledge of rural life. The image 
provided of women’s life in the village is very nega- 
tive. They were obliged to serve and blindly obey 
their husbands, fathers, brothers, and mothers-in- 
law. They had no defense against poverty, violent 
rape, and indecent assaults by feudal landlords, 
bandits, and any other males who crossed their 
path; they had to endure their fate and stay silent. 
During the late 1970s, the high days of cheap com- 
mercial Turkish cinema, the representation of rural 
women was misused for showing violence and sex. 
With the entrance of the social realistic cinema of 
directors such as Yilmaz Giiney (1937-84) and Atf 
Yilmaz (1926-2006) the depiction of rural women 
became more realistic and gained more distinction, 
although they were still exposed as passive crea- 
tures dominated by males. In the 1980s and 1990s, 
issues such as male-child fanaticism, polygyny, 
and marrying off became the major focus point. 
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Next to rural women living in villages, migrated 
women were depicted trying to survive in the 
slums (Dénmez-Colin 2004, 30-3, 43-56, 76-80, 
131-45). 


LIBERATED WOMEN 

It took Turkish cinema until the 1980s, with the 
rise of feminism and female directors, to depict 
women as individuals with their own personal 
problems. Cinema focused on the liberation from 
oppressed female sexuality and relational prob- 
lems. Only with the revival of Turkish cinema in the 
r990s did a more international and less emotion- 
ally charged representation become fashionable 
(Dénmez-Colin 2004, 56-7, 63-8). 


MARGINAL REPRESENTATIONS 

Several other representations of women, not as 
prominent as the ones discussed so far, can be found 
in Turkish cinema. In the early 1960s, several films 
were made on the subject of a woman working 
as a taxi driver. Although this representation ran 
counter to the dominant types of women depicted 
and only a few were made, these films were popu- 
lar (Dénmez-Colin 2004, 35, Scognamillo 2003, 
132). For a short period, from the end of the 1980s 
until the beginning of the 1990s, Turkish religious 
cinema (White cinema) flowered. Women in these 
films were stereotyped: secular, wearing mini skirts, 
partying and using drugs or very religious, wearing 
veils and long overcoats and living up to all their 
religious duties (D6nmez-Colin 2004, 87-93). 
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PETRA DE BRUIJN 


Representations: Humorous Depictions 


The Ottoman Empire 


Ottoman humor is covered by various literary 
genres, such as jocular stories or anecdotes (hikaye, 
latife), satirical classical poetry (hicviye, hezeliyat), 
popular theater (the shadow theater karagéz, and 
orta oyunu), and early twentieth-century satirical 
press. However, the supreme protagonist of Otto- 
man humor is the trickster and/or folk philosopher, 
Nasreddin Hoca, described by Marzolph (1992) as 
“a point of crystallisation for an otherwise amor- 
phous popular tradition of aphorisms, witticisms, 
jokes, jests, and anecdotes of various origins.” 

From the sixteenth century onwards, the corpus 
attributed to Nasreddin Hoca increasingly enlarged 
while, simultaneously, sanitizing changes and 
replacements occurred. The most comprehensive 
edition of Nasreddin Hoca stories, drawn from the 
earliest manuscripts up to Bahai’s 1323/1907 col- 
lection, is Boratav (1996). Basg6z (1998) offers a 
thorough and most interesting thematic analysis of 
the sixteenth-century stories, as well as comments 
on the later development. Other interpretative 
approaches can be found in Karabags (1990) and 
Petzen (1996). 

As the Nasreddin Hoca repertoire changes over 
the centuries, the depiction of women and gender 
roles changes as well. The main female charac- 
ters are the Hoca’s wife and his daughter. Early 
Nasreddin Hoca stories abound with obscenities — 
true for more than one quarter of the sixteenth- 
century stories — and use graphic language, similar 
to that found in contemporary Middle Eastern and 
European jocular literature (many studies point to 
a comparison with Rabelais). Characters are not 
fully developed but act according to primal human 
instincts. Thus, encounters between the sexes often 
refer to or end in sexual intercourse, pointedly illus- 
trated by this more abstract sixteenth-century anec- 
dote: “They told the Hoca: ‘There’s a vulva flying.’ 
The Hoca looked up, grabbed his penis and said: 
‘Let it fly! In the end it will land here.’” The hoca’s 
wife and (unmarried) daughter are almost equally 
sexually aggressive and demanding. 

According to Basgéz (1998), frequent sexual 
references symbolize the power struggle between 
the sexes. Genitals are used as a means of putting 
another person in an inferior position. In the early 
manuscripts, the Hoca does not hold a position of 


authority in the family yet. His wife is disrespectful, 
independent and often more reasonable than him. 
When she forces him to play the role of mother by 
having him babysit their young son, he shows by 
his reaction that because of his penis he is not able 
to take on the mother role (he gives the boy his 
penis to play with, or lets him suck yoghurt from 
his penis). 

After the seventeenth century and the adaptation 
of the stories to the educated urban milieu (Basg6z 
1998), style and language begin to change. Obscen- 
ities along with references to bestiality (the various 
stories of the Hoca having sex with his or others’ 
donkeys were reportedly well-known and famous 
by the early sixteenth century) are removed. Male 
authority within the family is established, so the 
Hoca’s attitude to his wife changes. He now patron- 
izingly calls her “My (dear) wife,” instead of the 
angry, “You, whom I screw,” while she addresses 
him with the honorific “Efendi.” 

At the same time, this process brings a degra- 
dation of the Hoca’s wife and women in general, 
most manifest in Bahai’s 1907 collection. Stories 
depicting the wife as stupid emerge: “When the 
Hoca was told that his wife has lost her wisdom, 
the Hoca said: ‘She does not have wisdom anyhow, 
I wonder what she lost?’” This is an adaptation of 
a sixteenth-century story in which the protagonist 
losing his mind is the Hoca’s son. Now, we also find 
a few stories featuring two wives of the Hoca con- 
stantly pressing him to tell which of them he loves 
more. Other stories characterize the wife as ugly or 
nagging about the fact that the Hoca is not able to 
offer her a comfortable life. 

Ceaselessly nagging women are also a common 
stereotype among the female stock characters 
(zenne) in the Karagéz shadow plays. Furthermore, 
women indulge in the gossip of their neighborhood 
(mahalle), and are often depicted as silly and ugly. 
The climatic phrase of the play The Big Wedding 
is identical to that of a Nasreddin Hoca story, the 
final punch line delivered as the new ugly (elderly) 
wife asks her husband to which of his relatives she 
may show her unveiled face. He curtly responds: 
“To whomever you want, as long as you don’t 
show it to me.” Young girls and women in the street 
are subjected to constant verbal harassment, espe- 
cially if they are not veiled properly. Some women 
are victims of drinking and abusive husbands. A 
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perfect match to her rude husband, Karagéz’s wife 
is a cunning woman, and therefore never becomes 
a real victim. She manages to manipulate simple- 
minded Karagéz, and in The Big Wedding even 
leaves him after a fight. 

Throughout the plays, the morality of Karag6z’s 
wife and the other women is questionable. Particu- 
larly the courtesans, who are always recognizable 
on stage by their half or fully exposed breasts, and 
the daughter of Hacivad (the second important 
male protagonist) are portrayed as having fre- 
quently changing lovers (for example, The Foun- 
tain of Kiitahya, The Pleasure Trip to Yalova). 
Again, in The Big Wedding, Karag6z is tricked 
into a marriage with a woman who gives birth on 
the wedding night. In both Hamam and The Big 
Wedding, there is also actual reference to lesbian 
(zendost) love, which the neighborhood residents 
readily approve of. 
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HELGA ANETSHOFER 


Southeast Europe 


Joke telling, by both men and women, occupies 
an important place in everyday social interaction 
amongst kin, friends, and even strangers in the 
Balkans. Though there is very little written on Bal- 
kan joke telling, the joking relationship has been 
an important object of study in psychology (Freud 
1960), anthropology (Apte 1985, Douglas 1975, 
Radcliffe-Brown 1952), and folklore (Davies 1982, 
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Dundes 1983). Stock character jokes, which convey 
stereotypes of ethnic, religious, or gendered iden- 
tity, are the most prevalent in the Balkans, especially 
those about the Bosnian Muslim characters Mujo, 
Haso, Suljo, and Fata. Normally called “Mujo and 
Haso” jokes, these jokes are recited all over the Bal- 
kans. Mujo, Haso, Suljo, and Fata —- or Muhamed, 
Hasan, Sulejman and Fatima — perpetuate a defined 
stereotype: they occupy the lower economic rung, 
and are portrayed as sexually promiscuous, vio- 
lent, lacking intelligence, or with any other deviant 
characteristic. Fata is a lazy, sexually promiscuous 
and stupid woman. While Vuéetié (2003) points 
out that the joking relationships indicate discur- 
sive formations that highlight those assumed to be 
“superior” and “inferior,” there is also a parallel 
celebration of the ignorance and primitiveness of 
the Bosnian stock characters who often get the bet- 
ter of others by the end of the joke. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that stereotypes are often 
deployed in particular contexts in strategic ways by 
a joke teller. In an unfamiliar social setting, joking 
stereotypes are frequently used not to degrade the 
members of another identity group. Rather, they 
are tools for increasing familiarity, particularly by 
people deploying stereotypes about their own iden- 
tifications. “Dethawing” occurs when Croats tell 
jokes about Croats, Montenegrins about Montene- 
grins, women about other women, and so on. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, a typical Yugoslav joke 
might have assumed the following form: A Bos- 
nian and his family decide that life is intolerable in 
Bosnia, and so they set out to swim to Slovenia. 
The husband arrives first and steps out on shore. 
His wife, behind him, calls out, “Give me a drink!” 
He turns and says “Get lost, Bosnian!” (Brown 
1995, 202). 

The world of the Balkan joke was quite differ- 
ent before the recent war in the 1990s — it was a 
world attuned to a Yugoslav reality. Yugoslav 
humor “divided the country into type A and type B 
republics. In the former category were Slovenia and 
Croatia; in the latter, Macedonia, Serbia, Montene- 
gro and, perhaps, quintessentially, Bosnia” (Brown 
1995, 202). The majority of jokes opposed the type 
A countries in the west to the type B countries in the 
east. The relation between them was one of devel- 
opment: the type A countries were considered more 
“civilized” than the “primitive” type B countries. In 
the joke just mentioned, a geographical move by a 
couple — from Bosnia and Herzegovina to Slovenia — 
was also seen to entail a cosmological shift. The 
Bosnian man, arriving in Slovenia, became more 
“evolved” and no longer needed his “primitive” 
Bosnian wife. The wife consistently shows herself 
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to be incapable of evolving in these jokes, relegated 
to varying categories of ignorance and immobil- 
ity. The structural opposition between the western 
and eastern Yugoslav republics that defined these 
types of jokes is no longer salient, and the jokes are 
no longer told. Since the reality of Yugoslavia has 
been replaced by the reality of war (and the post- 
war), Balkan stock characters find themselves in a 
different landscape: one that is war-ravaged. Old 
formulations of jokes are changed to fit new politi- 
cal circumstances. The characters in the jokes told 
now have also been reduced: the world of the joke 
is populated mostly by Bosniaks, Croats, and Serbs. 
Macedonians, Albanians, and Slovenes do not have 
as much contact with the Balkan black humor real- 
ity. A postwar joke may assume the following form: 
Q: What nationality are Adam and Eve? A: They 
are [fill in with Bosniak, Croat, or Serb]. Hungry, 
no clothes to wear, expelled from their home. And 
they still think they are living in Paradise. 

The interchangeability of the characters suggests 
a cross-ethnic understanding of a particular experi- 
ence: war. Women in this new landscape remain 
ignorant, objectified, and even expendable — their 
role is now carved out by the conflicting interests of 
war, gender, and religious identity: Mujo is walk- 
ing through Sarajevo with his wife Fata, who is four 
steps in front of Mujo. Haso calls out: “Mujo, what 
are you doing? Don’t you know that according to 
the Quran, the wife has to walk four steps behind 
her husband?” Mujo shakes his head and calls 
back, “Yes, Haso, but when the Quran was writ- 
ten, there were no landmines in Sarajevo.” 

This postwar landscape is also populated by 
international observers, who assume their own 
negative stereotypes: Q: What is the difference 
between UNPROFOR and testicles? A: None. They 
are always simply innocent bystanders in “the act.” 
UNPROFOR, the United Nations Protection Force, 
had a mandate to support humanitarian relief and 
to monitor “safe areas” in Bosnia and Herzegov- 
ina. A common local critique of the UNPROFOR 
project in Bosnia and Herzegovina is precisely the 
ambiguity of their “bystander” status — though they 
are sent to monitor areas, they are not charged with 
direct intervention in the conflict situation. The 
event most associated with UNPROFOR’s failure 
is the massacre of around 8,o00 Muslim men and 
boys in the UN “safe area” of Srebrenica in 1995. 
Though this is one particular incident portraying 
one particular ethnic group as victim, similar criti- 
cism has been leveled by all ethnic groups. 

The cross-ethnic intimacy fostered by the telling 
of these kinds of jokes, then, is based on a deep 
suspicion of outsiders to the conflict. Imagery of 
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the war also involves an implicit masculinization 
of war as a penetrative entity and treatment of the 
female body invokes two particular images: first, 
the body as object; second, the grotesque body. 
Fata is released from a concentration camp by the 
Serbs. She is surrounded by reporters, all asking 
the same question: Q: Were you raped? A: Yes, but 
there were worse things that happened. Q: What 
could be worse than rape? A: They insulted my 
nationality!! They told me my c--t looked like a 
Sajkaéa. In this joke, female genitalia are likened to 
an object — a Sajkaéa, a hat originally worn by the 
Serbian river fleet in the service of the Habsburg 
Empire in the eighteenth century. It was also com- 
monly worn among Bosnian Serb military com- 
manders during the wars in the 1990s. The Sajkaca 
here serves two functions: it both inscribes a vis- 
ible marker of ethnicity (which is not Fata’s own) 
on the enemy’s body, but it also lends the physical 
characteristics of the object — the hat — to Fata’s 
genitalia. The Sajkaca is a floppy hat, with many 
folds. The implication of paralleling genitalia with 
a hat of this sort is to demonstrate looseness. Fata 
is therefore not only being raped and marked by the 
enemy, but the assumption before anything begins 
is that she is a loose woman. Her rape, however, is 
a secondary act: “nationalizing” her body remains 
primary and the worst insult possible. Her female 
identity is reduced to her female physicality, and 
her nationality is seen to be the main constituent of 
her identity. Jokes portraying woman as sexualized 
or penetrated objects in wartime are told by men of 
all ethnicities, and across all ethnicities, but rarely 
by women. 
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Representations: Legends and Epics 


The Caucasus 


The region of the Caucasus is ethnically diverse, 
and representations of women and gender in leg- 
ends and epics are extremely varied. Nonetheless, 
commonalities can be found in the importance 
of legends and epics in the resistance to cultural 
and linguistic assimilation by colonial powers, 
and the central place of female images in those 
narratives. Still actively negotiated in fairy tales, 
school textbooks, movies, music, and arts, images 
from legends and epics combine with religious and 
political identities in the ongoing production of 
national and personal identity. As childcare givers 
and school teachers, women are primary agents in 
the transmissions of legends and epics, which in 
turn contribute to the shaping of their own gen- 
dered selves. 

Legends and epics drawn from thousands of years 
of folklore often provide contradictory images. 
The foundational legends of many Caucasian soci- 
eties focus on powerful fertility and hunting god- 
desses such as Satanaya (northern Caucasus) and 
Dali (Georgia), whose symbols are embedded in 
women’s life-cycle ceremonies even when they are 
forgotten in official culture. Medieval epics feature 
heroic women as warriors and martyrs, as in the 
Book of Dede Korkut (Azerbaijan), which includes 
a pantheon of noblewomen who fight alongside 
their husbands and sons. Images from these legends, 
which show women as flag bearers and defenders, 
are recycled in times of conflict as powerful images 
of resistance. 

Often images of women are divided into married 
mothers and unmarried maidens. The role of the 
mother is saintly, and mothers have miraculous 
powers to heal and protect their children. Models 
for maidens are still drawn from early modern epics 
told throughout the Caucasus, such as “Asli and 
Kerem.” While the heroes go mad with love, the 
heroines are faced with the practical challenge of 
avoiding being married to another. Perceived by the 
lover as nazli (flirtatiously capricious), the heroine’s 
true nature is revealed as faithful and pure. 

Images of women in legends and epics can pro- 
vide the contemporary woman with strategies for 
attracting a husband while remaining pure by using 
naz, after which she can be reborn into the deified 
category of wife-mother, where she can coura- 
geously raise and protect the children of the nation 


while simultaneously being an active participant in 
professional and social life. Thus the contradictory 
gendered identities in legends and epics provide 
models and roadmaps for women who are expected 
to live out these multiple roles in their own lives. 
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Central Asia 


Central Asia is rich with a wide range of oral epics 
and legends in which women appear as leading fig- 
ures and play significant roles. The Kyrgyz epic 
Manas, the Karakalpak epic Kirk Kiz, the Kazakh 
epic Kamber Batir, and Alpamus, which exists in a 
variety of versions and is popular among Uzbeks, 
Kazaks, Karakalpaks, and Bashkurts, are only a 
few examples of Central Asian epics. Although their 
origin goes back to earlier periods of Central Asian 
history, and their narratives are often set in some 
distant nomadic past, versions of these oral epics 
were first put into written form only in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Thus, they reflect 
elements of the gender ideologies of the period in 
which they were produced as much as those of the 
distant past. 

Written mainly in verse, although sometimes 
combining verse and prose forms, and tradition- 
ally performed by male singers, Central Asian epics 
and legends share a certain style, motif sequence, 
and narrative structure. However, there are also 
significant differences among these epics and their 
variants in their depiction of women and gender 
relations. Therefore, it is only through an in-depth 
analysis of various versions of these epics in their 
historical and regional contexts that a full under- 
standing of the diverse views of women and gender 
relations found within them can be achieved. 
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However, despite these differences, women are 
generally portrayed in Central Asian epics as re- 
sourceful strong-willed characters who play sig- 
nificant roles in both family affairs and social life. 
While it should be noted that, with the exception of 
the Karakalpak epic Kirk Kiz, the central heroes in 
these epics are men, women characters play essen- 
tial roles within them. They make important deci- 
sions and actively participate in political events. 
Kanikey in Manas, Bargin in Alpamis, and Nazim 
in Kamber Batir are three such female characters. 
As the lovers and wives of the male heroes they help 
them participate in their struggles, exhibiting wis- 
dom, generosity, intelligence, and common sense 
as well as physical prowess; they are portrayed as 
equal partners with the heroes. They are generally 
depicted as autonomous figures who do not refrain 
from expressing their views or initiating indepen- 
dent action when they deem it necessary. 

The theme of the wedding of a hero and a heroine 
has an important place in all the epics and their 
variants. Although details vary depending on the 
epic and the variant, a common motif is that it is 
ultimately the bride who chooses her groom. For 
example, in an Uzbek variant of Alpamis, when 
suitors come to Bargin’s father to ask for his daugh- 
ter’s hand in marriage, he sends them directly to her 
tent where she lives apart from her family. There 
the suitors have to perform a series of tasks and 
contests in order to be chosen by the bride. In some 
versions, this process takes the form of a direct con- 
test between the bride and the groom. In Manas, 
although the marriage of Manas and Kanikey 
does not involve such explicit contests there are a 
series of conflicts and confrontations between the 
bride and the groom, which must first be resolved. 
Through these narratives the hero and the heroine 
are established as equal partners. 

The motif of the warrior woman — sometimes 
standing alone and sometimes alongside other war- 
rior women companions — figures centrally in these 
epics. This is most evident in the Karakalpak epic 
Kirk Kiz, where the main character is the female 
heroine Giilayim. Giilayim and her 40 women war- 
riors take center stage, carrying out heroic deeds 
and defeating their enemies. In Alpamug, Bargin, the 
wife of the hero Alpamis, is described as having 40 
women (kirk kiz) warriors as her companions. In 
one episode of Alpamis, Bargin tells Alpamis that 
she along with her 40 maidens will go and attack 
the Kalmaks and rescue her father, if he does not go. 
Similarly, Kanikey in Manas and Nazim in Kamber 
Batir have kirk kiz who stand alongside them. 

In Central Asian epics, women often play a sig- 
nificant role in the protection of their immediate 
family and its autonomy. This is especially true 
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in episodes within the narrative where the hero is 
absent, taken prisoner by an enemy or killed, and in 
his absence the heroine protects her family without 
help from other family members. This happens in 
Manas, for example, where Kanikey acts indepen- 
dently to protect her son and kill his enemies after 
Manas’s death. She also rejects an offer of marriage 
from Manas’s brother, thus maintaining her and 
her children’s autonomy. In Kirk Kiz, Gilayim, 
in the face of the incompetence of her father and 
brother, takes charge and defeats the enemy attack- 
ing her family and town. 

The ideal woman should possess a wide range of 
virtues and qualities. Although the bride’s explic- 
itly feminine qualities, in particular her beauty, are 
mentioned in the epics, other universal qualities are 
also emphasized. For example, in one variant of 
Manas, Kanikey’s generosity, wisdom, tolerance, 
common sense, and physical prowess are mentioned 
along with her pearl-like teeth and long curly hair. 
From the standpoint of the epic these qualities are 
ungendered, equally valuable to men or women 
and possessed by both the hero and the heroine. 
While the ungendered virtues they share with the 
hero are seen as universally positive, explicitly gen- 
dered power is understood more ambiguously. In 
some variants of the epics, women’s femininity and 
sexuality is not seen as threatening, while in others, 
women who use their femininity to deceive men are 
portrayed in distinctly negative terms. 

Some versions of these epics, even those from 
similar historical periods, tend to be more patri- 
archal in tone than others. However, in general 
women are seen as powerful actors. Central Asian 
epics provide a window into a complex and chang- 
ing understanding of gender that never completely 
rejects the power of women characters. 
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East Africa 


Islam is widespread in East Africa, especially on 
the coast and on adjacent islands, where it is the 
dominant religion. Before the coming of Islam, 
however, the people of East Africa had their own 
system of values and beliefs, in which women 
played prominent roles. The Zaramo of Tanzania, 
for example, revered Nyalutanga, a mythological 
creature, said to be the mother of all the people 
in the world. She symbolized the reproductive life 
force and gave people plants and explained their 
use as food (Swantz 1985, 26). 

When Islam came, beginning in the tenth cen- 
tury, with traders from the Arabian Peninsula and 
across the Indian Ocean, new legends and epics 
were brought to the region, narratives with spe- 
cific Islamic themes and modalities of representing 
women and gender. Islam also influenced the indig- 
enous traditions, as is attested by the Zaramo origin 
myth, which now exists in various versions. Swantz 
points out that the Zaramo myths changed as the 
people took on more Islamic traits and new char- 
acters emerged or were borrowed from or blended 
with myths of nearby peoples. For example, in later 
versions of the origin myth, the female creator is 
called Hawa or Nahawa, a name borrowed from 
Islamic texts. She and Adam are sometimes cast 
as co-creators, a diminishing of the female role that 
is an obvious influence of the patriarchal world- 
view of Islam (Swantz 1995, 62). 

Before the coming of Islam, the East African 
peoples had initiation rituals for boys and girls, 
which prepared young adolescents for adulthood, 
marriage, and parenthood. The girls’ rites, known 
as unyago and widely practiced throughout the 
region, continued as Islam spread along the coastal 
areas and inland. In the face of their marginaliza- 
tion in the new religious system, women retained 
their traditional practices as a form of self-assertion 
and self-empowerment, aided by the very exclusive- 
ness and secrecy of their rituals. The makungwi, 
women who conducted the rituals, had much social 
power stemming from this role. 

Women’s initiation rites are woven with myths 
and legends. There is, for example, the legend 
that the founder of the women’s initiation rites, 
Nyakanga, learned these secrets from a man, 
N¢gariba. She ran away to the forest, to learn the 
secrets from Negariba (Abdala 1989). It is truly 
interesting that the makungwi’s knowledge should 
have originated with a man. The ritual itself is orga- 
nized and conceptualized according to a hierarchy 
of relations based on this legend: Ngariba is at the 
top, then Nyakanga, and at the bottom is the child 
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who is initiated. Conventional wisdom holds that 
the unyago rituals taught the girls to be completely 
docile and obedient to their husbands, which is also 
very much in keeping with the pervasive stereotype 
of the East African Muslim woman as passive and 
silenced. This view is problematical. Behaviors 
associated with unyago appear to promote subtle as 
well as overt resistance and defiance. Studying the 
unyago songs of Muslim women in western Kenya, 
Wangari Mwai noted critiques of, and resistance 
to, gender inequality. She observed that women’s 
songs convey the pains and agonies of being a mar- 
ried woman (Mwai 1998, 4). In addition, unyago 
events promote female solidarity and self-worth. 

Women feature prominently in East African 
Swahili legends about founding dynasties; exam- 
ples include Mwana Mkisi of Mombasa (Kenya), 
Mwana Aziz of Zanzibar (Tanzania), and Mwana 
Masuru of Siu on Pate Island (Kenya). On the 
Comoro Islands, there is a legend of a ruler who 
did not have a child and was told to go under the 
Manhaza Rock where he would find a woman to 
marry. He went and found a woman, who was a 
jinn (supernatural spirit). He took her and married 
her, and had two children with her. Eventually, the 
man and the wife quarreled, and she took one child 
and threw herself and the child into the ocean, leav- 
ing the other child, who was female. The man gave 
his daughter the land, arranged a marriage for her 
and the dynasty continued from there (Bakari Bin 
Sultan Ahmed 1977, 13). 

Scholars and readers refer to the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Swahili poem, Utendi wa Mwana Kupona, as 
a classic work that teaches a woman complete sub- 
mission to her husband. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, it is possible that the woman who composed 
this poem for her daughter advising her to be such 
a submissive wife may have been speaking ironi- 
cally. In addition, even if she advises her daughter 
to be obedient to her husband, it is for a different 
and higher reason than the automatic acceptance of 
male supremacy, namely, to maintain harmony in 
the family and in the community. This same inde- 
pendent spirit is evident in another Swahili poem 
authored by a woman, Wimbo wa Miti, which 
depicts male warlike virtues typically expressed in 
the epic tradition (Mbele 1996). Women’s protest in 
East Africa, however, tends not to be the kind that 
rejects men; rather it is rooted in the acceptance of 
the mutual dependence between men and women. 

With the long history of interaction between the 
peoples of East Africa and the Arabian Peninsula, 
many epics and legends stemming from Arabic and 
Persian oral traditions were incorporated into Swa- 
hililore. These are mostly connected with the rise and 
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spread of Islam, which involved battles between the 
early Muslims and non-Muslims, although some of 
them are about the life of the Prophet Muhammad 
and members of his family. East African Muslims 
recount these legends in both poetry and narrative. 
Female characters appear in many Swahili legends 
and hagiographic stories including Aisha (‘A’isha) 
and Fatuma (Fatima), favored wife and daughter 
of the Prophet Muhammad. The women in these 
legends accept and endorse the fundamental idea 
that family is the cornerstone and foundation of 
society, and they look forward to being wives and 
mothers. In this way they are conventional. How- 
ever, there are many legends and epics that bring a 
dramatic element into the picture and raise interest- 
ing questions of female agency, for example in how 
the women choose their spouses. When men come 
to woo them, some demand that the man engage 
them in a battle and will only marry the man who 
defeats them. This plot device appears, for exam- 
ple, in both the Epic of Ras il Ghuli and the Epic of 
Miqdad and Mayasa. 

In the Arabic literary traditions that Muslim East 
African societies adopted, often both women and 
men fight and the women fight like men, or urge 
the men to fight. This contrasts with indigenous, 
pre-Islamic traditions in which the women act as a 
restraining influence on men’s warlike tendencies. 
Likewise, the theme of the woman as temptress 
first appears in the Arabic traditions that came 
with the Muslims. There does not seem to be an 
indigenous African representation of the theme 
of woman as temptress. She may have vices, but 
they are of a different sort, not sexual. This theme 
eventually took hold in Swahili Islamic culture and 
poetry, and was fully exploited in such classical 
poems as Utenzi wa Kadhi Kassim bin Jaafar (Bin 
Said 1972). 
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JosepH L. MBELE 


The Ottoman Empire 


Women and gender issues in Ottoman legends 
and epics have not yet been monographically stud- 
ied. Rare remarks usually refer to exceptional cases 
such as warrior women. A good deal has been writ- 
ten on women in the Book of Dede Korkut, the cen- 
tral epic of the Oghuz Turks, when showing that 
the pre-Islamic nomadic Turkish woman was much 
less restricted and more equal than her Islamized 
successor. 

Works, especially from early Ottoman literature, 
that fit into the genre of legends and epics are 
numerous and often lengthy. The present survey 
is based on (semi) prose epic narratives written 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: The 
Book of Dede Korkut, which reflects the Oghuz’s 
pre-Islamic past with a thin Ottoman Islamic layer; 
a cycle of epic romances on the Islamic conquest 
of Anatolia and the Balkans (Battalname, Danis- 
mendname, and Saltikname); and the lives of two 
Bektashi saints (Vilayetnames of Haci Bektas and 
Hacim Sultan). More epic prose narratives, like 
Hamzaname, Ebu Muslim-name, Oguzname(s) or 
K6roglu, and other vitae, illustrate a similar picture. 

A male warrior(-saint) (gazi or eren), the central 
hero in such tales, is often depicted fighting end- 
less battles with infidels, occasionally performing 
miracles, and/or fighting evil sorcerers and demons. 
Women generally appear in relationship to male 
protagonists, as their wives, daughters, mothers, or 
slave girls/concubines. 

In the conversion narratives, the most common 
topos is the hero conquering a Byzantine castle (or 
monastery), killing the castellan and his people (or 
all the monks), then taking the castellan’s daughter 
(or the ladies in the monastery) as part of the booty 
as his bride or offering her (them) as a prize to a 
fellow gazi (gazis). Sometimes love stories between 
the Christian lady and the gazi are involved (for 
example Battal and Giilendam). Another popu- 
lar motif is the abduction of brides before their 
wedding night (Battalname, Danismendname, 
Saltikname). Also, fathers offer their daughters as 
prizes to political allies or through marriage con- 
tracts (for example nine-year-old Nefise Banu to 
Saltik in Saltzkname). Polygamy is found in Bat- 
talname (Battal’s wives are Zeynep, Fatima, the 
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daughter of the caliph, and converts Mahpiruz 
and Giilendam, and concubine Beyza), Salttzkname 
(Saltik’s wives are Nefise Banu, and converts Huma 
Banu and Giilsehre); and the Book of Dede Korkut 
(Beyrek’s wives are Bani Cicek and the daughter of 
the castellan of Bayburd). 

Throughout the texts the primary role for 
women is parturition. Most often, we only learn 
of wives when they have born a son to the hero. 
Indeed, many women seek the miraculous power 
of the two Bektashi saints, Haci Bektas and Hacim 
Sultan, amongst others, to bear children, especially 
to have sons, although Hac: Bektas and Hacim Sul- 
tan themselves are depicted as asexual and without 
desire. The significance of the mother role can be 
seen in the Book of Dede Korkut, and, to a lesser 
extent, in Battalname. Here we find loving, car- 
ing, and brave — albeit mostly nameless — mothers 
whose sage advice is heard by both their husbands 
and their sons (for example Bogac’s mother, Uruz’s 
mother Burla Hatun, and Battal’s mother). 

An element found in all epic narratives to varying 
degrees is that of the warrior woman. The most fully 
developed martial-heroine character is Greek-born 
Efromiya. Present throughout the Danismendname, 
she is virtually equal with the eponymous hero and 
her future husband, convert Artuhi. Efromiya is 
compared to a lion and a dragon and, like her male 
counterparts, wears armor and utilizes all modes of 
weaponry while commanding troops and battling 
in duels. 

Other women who engage in physical combat 
appear episodically: Greek princess Selcan Hatun, 
and Muslim Bani Cicek, in the Book of Dede Kor- 
kut; Greek princess Mahpiruz and Muslim Zeynep 
in Battalname; and non-Muslim Mahpiruz and 
Greek Kide Banu, who is described as kuvvetlii 
pehlevan (mighty warrior), in Saltskname. How- 
ever, all warrior women, including Efromiya, even- 
tually surrender to their husbands. It is striking 
that — as in Arabic popular romance — most war- 
rior women are not born Muslims, while in con- 
temporary Italian and French epics these women 
are of Saracen origin. A notion of otherness plays 
a role here. 

Other charactersreserved fornon-Muslim women 
are sovereign rulers (beg, padisah) or witches (cazu) 
(Battalname, Saltikname). Although cazu is tradi- 
tionally a genderless concept, depictions as an ugly 
old woman or a Frankish queen who is the mistress 
of a giant demon (div), are found. 

“Normal” women, while typically depicted as 
passive and restricted to the family as their primary 
social arena, do show some independent activities. 
In the Book of Dede Korkut they speak eloquently 
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and wisely and set out on horseback without a 
male relative guarding them. In the Vilayetname 
of Hac: Bektas, unmarried Kadinak Ana (also 
known as Fatima Bac1 or Fatima Ana) who is pres- 
ent and speaks in the gatherings of the Anatolian 
holy men (while serving them food) is the first per- 
son to spiritually see and welcome Haci Bektas’s 
advance to Anatolia. Once married, she hosts Haci 
Bektas and entertains dervishes in her home for 
many years. Against his will, Mahpiruz follows 
her husband Battal in the gazi’s encampment (Bat- 
talname). Convert Meryem Hatun loves to engage 
in scientific disputes with her husband Karategin 
Danismendname). 

However, Salttzkname, which most heavily con- 
veys Ottoman Sunni state propaganda, fosters the 
seclusion of women when Saltik advises Tapdik 
(Emre) not to allow women to participate in his 
mystical recitals (dhikr). Formulaic references to 
the beauty of the female protagonists are inevitable, 
rare references to women as temptresses/betray- 
ers (Battalname) or prattlers (Nasreddin Hoca’s 
“wise” wife, Saltikkname) are also found. 
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HELGA ANETSHOFER 


Southeast Asia 
INTRODUCTION 


Intellectual impact of Islam in Southeast 

Asia 

Hinduism and Buddhism are among the earli- 
est religions practiced by the Malays in Southeast 
Asia. Neither religion, however, has been able 
to penetrate deeply into the intellectual activities 
of the Malays: no thinker or philosopher of note 
emerged during periods of Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism in the Malay world. Although Buddhism 
made its appearance from the fifth to the eleventh 
centuries in Sumatra, the influence of the Bud- 
dhist clergy does not seem to have made itself felt 
in the intellectual realm of the people. Very little 
is known about the great local philosophers and 
admirable scholars during these periods (Al-Attas 
1969, 3-4, Coomaraswamy 1985, 198). But when 
Islam and Muslims began to dominate the intel- 
lectual domains of the Malays, several learning 
centers were established and flourished. Begin- 
ning with Samudra-Pasai (1280-1400), followed 
by Malacca (1400-1511), Aceh (1511-1650), and 
finally Johore-Riau (1650-1800), each of these 
centers produced innumerable excellent schol- 
ars, thinkers, and philosophers. The intellectual 
interest in Pasai was led by King Malik al-Zahir 
who was surrounded by several prominent schol- 
ars who hailed from Persia and Isfahan (Hamid 
1983, 18-22). In Malacca, intellectual interest was 
pioneered by a number of scholars as mentioned 
in the Sejarah Melayu (Malay annals), including 
Sayyid Abdul Aziz, Kadhi Yusof, and Mawlana 
Abu Bakar. A number of scholars and intelligen- 
tsia emerged when Aceh became a learning cen- 
ter for the Malays and other international Islamic 
communities. The most excellent among them 
are Hamzah Fansuri, Shams al-Din al-Sumatrani, 
and Nur al-Din al-Raniri. There were also many 
court literati and scholars originating from Johore 
kingdom, including Tun Seri Lanang, the author 
of Sejarah Melayu. In Riau, royal family members 
were seen actively producing the Malay corpuses 
and the best and most prominent among them is 
Raja Ali Haji (Hooker 1986, 225). 
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The language revolution 

With the coming of Islam to this region, the 
Malay language was established and flourished as 
an intellectual language as well as a lingua franca. 
The Malay language in ancient times and through- 
out the periods of Hinduism and Buddhism was 
not regarded as an aesthetic religious and intel- 
lectual language (Al-Attas 1969, 23). Practically, 
Sanskrit was the language of the noble class and 
was not used or even understood by the masses at 
large. However, with the introduction of Islam, the 
Arabic alphabet replaced and dislodged Sanskrit 
language in many cases, including in writing and 
daily practices (Yegar 1979, 7). Although there are 
some Sanskrit religious words remaining within the 
Malay language such as puasa, neraka, shurga, and 
agama, they are semantically “Islamic” in mean- 
ing. Islamic tolerance has made it possible for many 
Sanskrit words to remain in the Malay language 
written in Arabic-Persian scripts. As late as the 
sixteenth century, the Malay language attained 
its highest level as the language of literature and 
religion and overthrew the Javanese language. 
Very soon, Malay literature became firmly estab- 
lished through the fine writing activities pioneered 
mostly by Malay Muslim scholars and court literati 
(Osman 1985, 45, Riddle 2001, ror). 


The beginning of writing activities 

A vast number of intellectual works were grafted 
onto the literary expression of Malay society, 
including the adaptation of works from the Indian 
legacy. These works enabled Malay Islamic intellec- 
tuals to flourish at a higher level than had ever been 
achieved before. Numerous types of literary works 
were produced by Malay scholars, including reli- 
gious and poetic treatises. In religious treatises, for 
instance, a Malay translation of ‘Aq@id al-Nasaft, 
written in 1590, was considered to be the oldest 
known Malay manuscript discovered in its origi- 
nal form (Al-Attas 1988, 6-8). There were, how- 
ever, numerous other Malay textual works prior 
to 1590, especially those produced and scattered 
around the Malay courts. The Sejarah Melayu indi- 
cates that even before 1511 there were a number of 
Malay works written and admired by the Malays. 
Among them are Dur al-Manzum, a theological 
work, and Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiah and 
Hikayat Hamzah, both historical books (Brown 
1952, 100-28). While religious treatises flourished, 
historical writings developed simultaneously, espe- 
cially during the early seventeeth century when 
Malay scholars began to compose a number of his- 
torical treatises, including Sejarah Melayu, Hikayat 
Aceh, and Bustan al-Salatin (Iskandar 1967, 38). 
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In addition to that, another form of Malay litera- 
ture, poetry (sh@vir), became increasingly popular, 
and was a predominant major attraction to Sufis. 
Hamzah Fansuri, for instance, is a Sufi scholar who 
deals seriously with sh@ir and is also considered 
to be the founder of this new kind of Malay litera- 
ture. In his Rub@i, he composed a collection of 
mystical poems expressing his own mystical expe- 
riences (Al-Attas 1968, 24). Apart from the devel- 
opment of an Islamic Malay literature, the legacy 
of Indian literature existing prior to the coming of 
Islam was also revived. 


Indian legacy in the Malay Islamic epics 

Islamic intellectual activities were also respon- 
sible for the revival of Indian legendary and epic 
stories. Some of the stories were adapted on a large 
scale and some in selected portions and reformed 
according to the new Malay Islamic understand- 
ing. Hikayat Seri Rama, for instance, is a large 
adaptation of the Indian epic of Ramayana in 
Malay (Noriah 2004, 83-6, Muniandy 2004, 
108-28). Other Malay literature brings together 
selected portions of Indian epics in such a way that 
a number of similarities exist between them. For 
instance, Hikayat Raja Pasai and Ramayana share 
the stories of Puteri Betung (Princess Bamboo) and 
the killing of Tun Abdul Jalil by his own father. The 
selection of a ruler by a sagacious elephant in this 
Hikayat was also comparable to the Buddhist work 
of Katha Sarit Sagara. Stories in Sejarah Melayu 
were also claimed to be copied from Indian sources. 
For instance, there is similarity between the story 
of Hang Tuah in Sejarah Melayu and the story of 
Laksamana in Ramayana. According to Winstedt, 
the story of Hang Tuah being hidden by Bendahara 
instead of executed is comparable to the story of 
Laksamana in Ramayana. Winstedt also claimed 
that the story about the Malay warriors requesting 
that their Sultan let them hear the tale of Hikayat 
Muhammad Hanafiah before going to battle 
with the Portuguese was copied from the story 
of Krishna reciting the Bhagavad Gita to Arjuna 
before the great battle between Pandavas and Kau- 
ravas (Winstedt 1961, 128-31). There are of course 
numerous Indian legacies within the Islamic Malay 
jawi writings, including Indian legends and epics 
such as Mahabarata and Ramayana. However, the 
Malays did not just copy and borrow the stories 
without adding their own understanding and per- 
spectives. In fact, the stories were given new titles 
and new perceptions based on Islamic world-views 
and teaching. Sejarah Melayu, Hikayat Raja Pasai 
(Pasai chronicles), and Hikayat Merong Mahawa- 
ngsa (Kedah annals) are among the most celebrated 
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Malay epics of all time and they were considered 
the Karya-karya Agung Melayu (Great books) of 
Malay literature. Hikayat Raja Pasai is the oldest 
known work on Malay history and greatly influ- 
enced later literature, including Sejarah Melayu and 
Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa (Winstedt 1960, 
127 and Hill 1960, 27). Sejarah Melayu is believed 
to be the second oldest text on Malay history and 
is among the most often studied by Western as well 
as local scholars; it is among the most influential 
historical works of the Malays (Salleh 1997, xvii). 
The epic journey in Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa 
was considered by most Western scholars as only 
a pseudo-historical story (Winstedt 1961, 133, 
Maier 1988, 29-30). 


WOMEN IN THE MALAY EPICS 


Women of the royal family 

There are at least three groups of women who 
often made their appearance in the Malay histori- 
cal and legendary epics: royal, ordinary, and mythi- 
cal women. Often the royal women are depicted 
in a glamorous manner, especially when it comes 
to their beauty and conduct. The epic of Sejarah 
Melayu, for instance, depicts the beauty and cun- 
ning of Puteri Shahru’l-Bariyah, a princess of Raja 
Kida Hindi, in an impressive manner: “Now Raja 
Kida Hindi had a daughter, Shahru’l-Bariyah by 
name, whose beauty was such that she had no peer 
at that time: brilliant as the light of the sun was 
the light of her countenance, and she was endowed 
moreover with great wisdom and understanding” 
(Winstedt 1938, 43). Describing the beauty of this 
princess is not the end purpose of the Malay author; 
what is more important is how this beauty was 
won by the great conqueror of the world, Iskandar 
Zulkarnain (Alexander the Great). Puteri Shahru’!- 
Bariyah was of Muslim Abrahamic religion and she 
was given to marry Iskandar Zulkarnain soon after 
he conquered her father. It seems that the conquest 
of Iskandar Zulkarnain was incomplete unless 
he possessed the beauty of Puteri Shahru’l-Bari- 
yah. For the Malays, the holy link between Puteri 
Shahru’l-Bariyah and Iskandar Zulkarnain is of the 
greatest moment since it is from this marriage that 
the Malay royal family descended. 

Most of the kingdoms in Southeast Asia during 
ancient times were male-dominated but occasion- 
ally women were also appointed as the rulers of the 
kingdoms. Unfortunately, the appointments were 
not based on their ability but rather came about 
through the absence of men from the royal lineage. 
Sejarah Melayu relates such a story. Princess Nai 
Kesuma was a princess of Majapahit kingdom in 
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Java who, after the death of her father, had to rule 
the kingdom as a result of the lack of men in her 
family. She was assisted by Pateh Aria Gajah Mada, 
the prime minister or mangkubumi. Nevertheless, 
after successfully selecting a suitable prince to be 
her husband, her power was handed over to her 
husband who was then appointed as batara or king 
of Majapahit. Her important role here is no more 
than as a mother to the descendants of the Majapa- 
hit royal family (Winstedt 1938, 100-3). There is, 
however, a Malay woman ruler who is well regarded 
and Sejarah Melayu also mentions her contribution 
in ruling her own kingdom. She is Wan Seri Benian, 
or Queen Sakidar Shah, the ruler of Bentan during 
the period of Sri Tri Buana. She was a great ruler 
who first introduced the nobat (the drum of sov- 
ereignty), a practice which was followed by other 
Malay kings (Winstedt 1938, 59). Other than these 
two important women rulers, Malay royal women 
were rarely able to reach the highest status in the 
kingdom. No matter how beautiful and clever they 
were, they had to remain a motherly symbol next to 
the rulers of the kingdoms. Among them are Prin- 
cess Onang Kiu, Princess Chendana Wasis, Princess 
Mahtabul Bahri, and Princess Talai Puchudi. Their 
chief function was mainly biological, giving birth to 
the descendants of the kings (Hill 1960, 121-3). If 
these women had played a more important role in 
the society, they would have brought troubles and 
chaos to the kingdom and the people. A story in 
Sejarah Melayu concerns the Princess of Rekan, the 
wife of Sultan Muhammad Shah, ruler of Malacca. 
She insisted that her own son Raja Ibrahim be 
appointed as the new king after Sultan Muhammad 
Shah passed away. The people rose in opposition, 
wanting Raja Kassim, the son of the ruler from 
another wife, to be their king, and a bloody battle 
ensued in Malacca (Winstedt 1938, 90-2). 
Women of the royal family as depicted in the epic 
of Hikayat Raja Pasai share certain basic character- 
istics described in Sejarah Melayu. Beauty is always 
among the most important characteristics of a prin- 
cess who is to be selected to marry the king. The 
text of Hikayat Raja Pasai fascinatingly describes 
the beauty of the Princess Ganggang, who was 
selected by Sultan Malikul Salleh to be his wife and 
queen. With their biological role, women are weak 
and always victimized by men — this is the theme 
that is often represented by the epic of Hikayat 
Raja Pasai. A story related to this theme is that of 
two princesses, Tun Medam Peria and Tun Takiah 
Dara, and the story of Princess Gemerenchang. 
The princesses Tun Medam Peria and Tun Takiah 
Dara are the daughters of Sultan Ahmad Perumu- 
dal Perumal, who passionately desires to sexually 
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abuse them; their mighty brother Tun Beraim Bapa 
tries to rescue them but they die after eating poi- 
soned food given to their brother by their father. 
Puteri Gemerenchang is the princess of Majapa- 
hit who falls in love with Prince Tun Abdul Jalil, 
the son of Sultan Ahmad. Out of jealousy Sultan 
Ahmad murders his own son in order to obtain the 
princess. He fails to do so when she drowns herself 
in the sea (Russell Jones 1999, 57). 

The epic of Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa also 
contains interesting stories related to the women 
of the royal family. There are royal women whose 
role is simply biological and there are also royal 
women whose role is essential in contributing to the 
good and bad fortunes of the kingdom. One of the 
king’s children, a princess, is appointed as the ruler 
of Pattani and she rules the kingdom wisely, with- 
out oppressing her subjects (Siti Hawa 1998, 36). 
Another important woman in the history of ancient 
Kedah is Raja Perempuan, the queen who corrects 
the mistakes of her husband who ruled the king- 
dom inhumanly by killing his people and drinking 
their blood to satisfy his own lust (Siti Hawa 1998, 
50). In contrast, there was also a royal woman 
whose presence destroyed the relationship between 
the king and his son; she was also blamed for the 
birth of a tyrant king, Raja Bersiong (Tusked King) 
(Hawa 1998, 46-60). 


Ordinary Malay women 

As well as the many stories of royal women, 
the Malay epics also provide numerous stories of 
ordinary Malay women. Some are highly inspir- 
ing and others are somewhat miserable. The story 
of two hardworking and dedicated widows, Wan 
Empok and Wan Malini, has inspired Malays in the 
struggle for their own survival. Luck has changed 
their life but their dedication is most encouraging 
to the Malays (Winstedt 1938, 54-5). Another 
inspiring woman is Wan Sendari, the daughter of 
a local leader by the name of Demang Lebar Daun. 
She survives the most challenging test by marry- 
ing Sri Tri Buana who was responsible for the 
sickness called kerdal (chloasma) suffered already 
by 39 other women who failed to have Sri Tri 
Buana as their husband. Wan Sendari is a symbol 
of a courageous woman who dares to face a great 
hazard in order to fulfill her father’s will (Winstedt 
1938, 57). 

The life of a concubine or mistress to the king is 
not always pleasant and such women usually face 
miserable times. They are frequently subjected to 
difficult social circumstances and manipulation by 
the ruling group and are often victimized. Sejarah 
Melayu narrates the story of the daughter of Sang 
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Rajuna Tapa, the mistress of the Singaporean king 
who is wrongly accused of misconduct in the pal- 
ace. She is publicly exposed and humiliated at one 
end of the market. Deeply humiliated by this treat- 
ment of his daughter, Sang Rajuna Tapa invites and 
assists Majapahit to attack and conquer Singapore 
(Winstedt 1938, 81). A similar fate of the mistress 
of the king is also reported in Hikayat Raja Pasai. 
A beautiful mistress of Sultan Malikul Mahmud is 
abducted by his brother Sultan Malikul Mansur 
and this event causes problems between two broth- 
ers and also causes Sultan Malikul Mansur to lose 
his kingdom and his life (Hill 1960, 129-30). Tun 
Fatimah Lempau, the mistress of Sultan Ahmad 
Perumudal Perumal, was accused of having sex- 
ual relations with his son, Tun Beraim Bapa. The 
Sultan takes the accusation seriously and he 
decides that his son should be killed (Russell Jones 
1999, 45). 

Ordinary Malay women are also involved in a 
number of scandalous events. Tun Ali Sendang, 
who is seen visiting Tun Dewi, a beautiful woman 
admired by the king, is put to death because of his 
visit (Winsted 1938, 151-2). Tun Teja, the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman of Pahang who is engaged and 
about to marry the king of Pahang, is abducted by 
the Malaccan king. The event brings about a seri- 
ous conflict between Malacca and Pahang (Win- 
sted 1938, 169-76). In another instance, the king’s 
desire for Tun Fatimah costs the life of her fam- 
ily members including her father Bendahara Seri 
Maharaja and husband Tun Ali (Winsted 1938, 
182-9). In Hikayat Raja Pasai, a mistress also 
plays an important role in giving advice to the king. 
Unfortunately, Dara Zulaikha Tingkap, who is the 
chief of the court mistresses of Sultan Ahmad Peru- 
mudal Perumal in Hikayat Raja Pasai, has backed 
the wrong side by supporting a cruel and tyrant 
king (Russell Jones 1999, 40). 


Mythical Malay women 

The most interesting Malay epics tell the stories 
of mythical Malay women. These are among the 
specialties of Malay epic writing and usually they 
have been blamed for promoting non-historical val- 
ues. Whatever the accusations, they do indeed exist 
among the epic texts. In Sejarah Melayu, several 
mythical Malay women are depicted and among 
the most important is the Puteri Gunung Ledang 
(Princess of Mount Ledang). The King of Malacca’s 
greatest wish is to have this princess as his wife, since 
according to him, “what I desire is a bride such as 
no other King possesses” (Winstedt 1938, 129). In 
reality, this princess does not physically exist and 
the Sejarahb Melayu narrates the story in order to 
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describe the great lust of the king to have the most 
beautiful woman in his possession. Obviously, the 
classical Malay authors tend to associate the char- 
acter of women in their works with lust and desire. 
Some figures of mythical women encountered in 
Indian epics such as Mahabarata and Jataka, and 
to some degree their characteristics, also appear in 
Hikayat Raja Pasai and Hikayat Merong Maha- 
wangsa. The story of Puteri Betung (Princess Bam- 
boo), who was discovered by Raja Muhammad in 
a clump of bamboo in the middle of the jungle in 
Hikayat Raja Pasai, brings us to understand that the 
lust of a man always bring disaster to the woman 
(Hill 1969, 109-12). In Hikayat Merong Mahawa- 
ngsa, a baby girl is discovered by the queen dur- 
ing a flood; she is adopted by the royal family and 
named Puteri Seluang (Princess Carp). Again, this 
mythical woman represents a story of betrayal and 
lust; the princess betrays her husband as a result of 
her inability to control her passion and desire (Siti 
Hawa 1998, 81-116). 

The superiority of men over women is always 
among the major themes in Malay epics. There 
are many circumstances that caused the wide dis- 
semination of this theme in the epics, including the 
male-dominated religious outlook at the time. The 
idea that man is superior is a common view shared 
by Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam. Once these 
religions were accepted by rulers as the state reli- 
gions, male domination was then officially imposed 
on the society through texts patronized by the royal 
families. The court of the king was a scriptorium, 
which produced a vast number of Malay epics 
(Harun 1993, 53). In this scriptorium, the sultan 
patronized every single epic composed by the court 
literati. The court literati, although anonymous, 
were undeniably male (Siti Hawa, 1994, 20-35). 
They therefore composed the epics based on the 
religious understanding of the Sultan and describ- 
ing the life of the society in which men were supe- 
rior to women. 
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HussAIn OTHMAN 


Turkey 


Women are represented as much as men in both 
oral and written sources in Turkish folk literature. 
They are especially depicted in legends, romances 
and folktales - maybe the best creations in Turk- 
ish folk literature. Begining with Oguz Kagan and 
the Dede Korkut legend, woman is represented 
not only as a woman but also as a family member 
mediating between women and men. She is also the 
mother and the lover. 

Corresponding with three major periods in 
Turkish history, the representations of women can 
in general be classified in three different aspects. 
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In the pre-Islamic period, Turkish society was 
nomadic. Thus women are depicted as heroic types 
who rode horses and used arrows. They sometimes 
fought with enemies just like men. For example, 
the Manas legend contains some of the best tradi- 
tions of Turkish legends and myths. It originates 
with the Kirgiz Turks. It is about the relationship 
between the Kalmuklar and the Chinese and the 
fights between them. In the Manas legend, women 
have equal rights with men in the society. They are 
depicted as very brave. They are able to speak cou- 
rageously of the mistakes of men and give advice to 
men about their tasks. They are also logical, realis- 
tic, and extremely clever and can predict the future 
with the help of stars and numbers. 

In the second period, the Turks were settled and 
had started to live in an urban social setting. With 
the spread of Islam, women became less active than 
men in urban life. The K6roglu legend is one of the 
finest epics in Turkish folk literature. In all versions 
of the narrative, the women are represented as very 
active and lively. Different narrators of the legend 
claim that the main character, K6roglu, aban- 
dons his home for three different reasons: a horse, 
another hero, or a woman. However, in general in 
all versions the women are of three different types: 
women whom Kéroglu and his heroes want to 
marry; women who want to help K6roglu and his 
heroes; and women who try to harm KG6roglu and 
his heroes. However, there are not many women in 
the last category. 

In the second period, when Turks settled down, 
women became the subject of love and affection. 
Like the folk romances Tahir ile Zithre and Asik 
Garip, there are many folk romances that describe 
the deep passion of love for women. In these 
romances, men and women fall in love with each 
other in four different ways: at first sight; by seeing 
the picture of a lover; when they find out that they 
are not siblings; or when the main male character 
has a dream about his love. 

In the third period, with the impact of European 
influences, women became equal with men in lit- 
erature. Later, they became more social and active 
in life. 
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SUHEYLA SARITAS 


Representations: Legends, Epics, and Performance 


West Africa 


EPICS AS GENRE 

In her pioneering work, Oral Literature in Africa, 
Finnegan (1970, 110) concludes that epic rarely 
seems to occur in Sub-Saharan Africa. This state- 
ment raised enormous protests and incited Indiana 
University Press to launch the African Epic Series. 
Epics are poetic narratives of substantial length 
on a heroic theme; they are multigeneric (they are 
composed of smaller generic forms, such as legend, 
genealogy recitation, songs, and praise-poems) and 
multifunctional (referring to the various roles epics 
play in society); and they are delivered in public 
by a specialized performer (cf. Johnson et al. 1997, 
xviii, Belcher 1999, xiv, Johnson 2003, 30-57). 
The existence of a Sub-Saharan African epic belt 
stretching from the Senegambia region down into 
Central Africa has subsequently been postulated. 
The epics within this region have features that link 
them with each other and set them apart from the 
widely documented panegyric (praise poetry) tra- 
dition of eastern and southern Africa, as well as 
from the Arabic traditions of North Africa (John- 
son et al. 1997, xv). However, while the West 
African epic tradition has been overlaid with Islam 
in recent years, the religious dimension is usually 
not a distinguishing feature of the Central African 
epics (Belcher 1999, 31). This entry focuses on the 
representation of Islam, women, and gender rela- 
tions in the West African epic traditions, and the 
role of female performers in the transmission of 
these epics. 

Since the time of Finnegan’s argument scholars 
have recorded, transcribed, translated, and pub- 
lished many epic texts, of which the story of Sunjata 
Keita — the thirteenth-century founder of the Mali 
empire — is probably the most famous. This epic 
constitutes a social and political charter of Mande 
culture, embodying deep-rooted aspects of its cos- 
mology and world-view. “Mande” refers to an area 
inhabited by various West African ethnic groups 
that show similarities in language, social organiza- 
tion, and oral tradition. Although the Sunjata epic 
takes place before the large-scale proselytization 
of Islam in West Africa and is full of references to 
non-Islamic beliefs and practices, Islamic elements 
are found in it. Some versions speak of God, Adam, 
and the pilgrimage to Mecca, and many refer to the 


time of the Prophet Muhammad and the African 
servant Bilal, whom various Mande lineages con- 
sider their ancestor. Several Islamic tenets, such 
as belief in jinns and sacrifice to God, are easily 
integrated by non-Muslims, since a parallel belief in 
spirits and sacrifice as a means to manipulate occult 
power exists in local faiths (Johnson 2003, 20-1). 
Sunjata’s destiny is to become ruler by defeating 
his archenemy Sumanguru Kante. In order to reach 
his destiny, Sunjata needs the help of his mother 
and sister. The social importance of women — who 
are often associated with magic and sorcery — is a 
theme that resonates throughout the Sunjata epic 
(Van Hoven and Oosten 1994, Conrad 1999). The 
mother-son relationship is of central significance in 
Mande culture and it is believed that Sunjata derived 
his power from his mother. In a later episode Sun- 
jata’s sister seduces her brother’s main rival to reveal 
the secret of his totem. When she divulges the secret 
to Sunjata, he is able to defeat Sumanguru. Thus 
women are represented as both beneficial mothers 
and femmes fatales in the Sunjata epic. It is striking 
that in the more Islamicized versions, the role of 
women is less prominent. In a version recorded 
by Jansen (2000, 139-40), Sunjata is able to beat 
Sumanguru because he is helped not by his sister but 
by marabouts, local Muslim clerics. Furthermore, 
in some versions Sunjata uses his father’s cane 
rather than a token from his mother when rising 
after a period of paralysis (Belcher 1999, 99, 107). 
Along with Sunjata, other notable epic forms 
include the Soninke legends of the Wagadu Empire; 
Dama Ngile and Maren Jagu, the epic cycle deal- 
ing with the Bamana state of Segou; the hunters’ 
traditions of Fara Maka, Moussa Gname, Fanta 
Maa, Siramori, Famori, Kambili, Maghan Jan, 
and Mambi; the Songhay-Zarma epics of Askia 
Mohammed and Mali Bero; the Wolof epics of 
Njaajaan Njay and Lat Dior; the adventures of 
the Fulbe heroes Hambodedio, Silamaka, Poullori, 
and Samba Gueladio; and the exploits of the 
Gambian warriors Kelefa Saane and Janke Wali. 
As in the Sunjata epic, Islamic history has found its 
way into several of these epics. By elaborating and 
transforming elements of Islamic scripture, the per- 
formers play out broad issues of Muslim identity 
in relation to distinct local and regional concerns. 
Islamic leaders such as al-Hajj Umar Tall, for exam- 
ple, now appear in some traditions and bring with 
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them a new vision of the past in which Islam plays 
a greater role (Belcher 1999, 161-2, 189). 

The West African hunters’ epics reflect a con- 
cern for the social aspects of everyday life. Virtu- 
ally every hunter’s story deals with the husband’s 
relations with his wife, or the domestic relations 
among co-wives. It is an interesting feature of these 
epics that the gender roles offer greater scope for 
gynocracy, that is female rule, or at least a greater 
balance between the genders (cf. Belcher 1999, 74, 
Traoré 2000, 214-29). Besides, these epics focus on 
the occult lore of the hunter and often contain just 
a slight veneer of Islamic piety (Belcher 1999, 64, 
Traoré 2000, 88). This seems to support Jansen’s 
hypothesis (2000, 140) that an increased prestige of 
Islamic actors goes along with a declining power of 
female agents. The connection between the Islami- 
cization of the epic genre and the representation of 
women and gender relations is a topic that requires 
further research. 


THE EPIC PERFORMANCE 

Epics are performed at social gatherings such as 
naming ceremonies, weddings, funerals, the inau- 
guration of local notables, or any other festive occa- 
sion or community event. In West Africa epics are 
transmitted by griots, who, with the exception of the 
performers of hunters’ epics, are defined by birth: 
they are members of an endogamous status group. 
The important role of women in West African epics 
may raise questions concerning the role of female 
performers in their transmission. It has been gener- 
ally assumed that the male performer — or griot - 
narrates the epic and plays musical instruments, 
while female performers — or griottes — contribute 
songs at the appropriate points during the same 
performance. However, there is a growing debate 
over this apparent gender division in the epic per- 
formance. Duran (1995) argues that women will 
sing an epic if no man is available for the task, and 
she reports that some songs by female performers 
go on for hours and contain in essence all of the ele- 
ments of epic (see the epic of Sara in Johnson et al. 
1997, 114-23). Ethnographic data collected by the 
author during field research in The Gambia indi- 
cate that elderly female performers indeed recount 
epics in informal contexts (Janson 2004). 

The performers’ gender has influence on their 
narratives. During this author’s ethnographic field- 
work in The Gambia a griot explained the origin of 
his profession by narrating a passage from the Sun- 
jata epic featuring Balafasiki Kuyateh, Sunjata’s 
griot. It was striking that his wife’s account stressed 
different episodes and emphasized the origin of the 
griotte Tumu Maniyang Kuyateh (Janson 2004, 83). 
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It is commonly accepted that Balafasiki Kuyateh is 
considered the griots’ ancestor. It has been docu- 
mented less often that Tumu Maniyang Kuyateh is 
the first griotte in Mande. The female performer’s 
account informs us about marriage patterns: the 
first griot married the first griotte on earth so that 
they could perform as a couple. Tumu Maniyang 
accompanied her husband by singing praise songs. 
However, she did not only accompany Balafasiki, 
but also performed independently of him: she acted 
as a kind of commentator by broadcasting the good 
and bad deeds of people. This illustrates that gri- 
ottes hold positions independent of griots, while in 
the literature on Mande the role of griottes is usu- 
ally reduced to that of supporting their husbands 
(Janson 2004, 84). 

Griottes appear to be somewhat in a predica- 
ment: they are mostly Muslims and Islamic eth- 
ics prescribe that they should behave in a modest 
way, while conversely their very profession implies 
that they stand out by their behavior and also the 
way they dress. So how do these women reconcile 
their identity as female performers with Islamic 
values? Griottes respond by punctuating their per- 
formances with Quranic verses and blessings. Fur- 
thermore, when performing in public, griottes often 
cover their heads with a shawl, and they normally 
perform in groups because, as pious Muslims, they 
believe that they are not allowed to perform indi- 
vidually. By performing individually, a griotte runs 
the risk of being depicted as “wanton.” It seems 
that griottes single out specific elements of their 
traditional cultural background and integrate and 
reinterpret them in the light of Muslim norms in 
order not to subvert their position as respectable 
Muslim women (Janson 2002, 182-6). They also 
employ other strategies to adjust themselves to 
the new situation in West Africa in which Islam 
plays a greater role. One category of Mande g7i- 
ots, the finoos, for example, have concentrated on 
reciting Quranic verses and hadith and chanting 
the Prophet Muhammad’s praise names, and they 
attach themselves to marabouts. Future research 
will provide more evidence of the role of Muslim 


women performers in relation to epics. 
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MARLOES JANSON 


Representations: Metaphors 


Overview 


In Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams the fem- 
inine is associated with Africa, and the sexualized 
female body functions as a simile for the darkness 
and the relative obscurity of the “dark continent.” 

In contrast, the Egyptian feminist writer Nawal 
EI Saadawi gives Africa pride of place: “our eyes 
and faces were always facing the Mediterranean, 
Europe, and America, with our backs towards 
Africa, towards ourselves.” For her, the rejection of 
Africa stands for the rejection of a person’s brown 
or black complexion and the attempt to hide it 
behind white powder. The touched-up skin of the 
female becomes, in her work, the metaphor for a 
colonized mind. 

Frantz Fanon’s Black Skin, White Masks, calls 
this psychic act of epidermal whitening, “a kind of 
lactification.” He saw the female body as the site 
of Africa’s liberation from the shackles of colonial 
oppression. In his psychoanalytically informed 
intervention in the Algerian war of independence, 
A Dying Colonialism, that body gives shape to a 
new Algeria, free from French rule. Metaphorically 
using the image of the impenetrable veil of the Alge- 
rian woman, he wrote in French about the seamless 
front that stood for an Algerian nation that was 
boldly claiming its liberation from France. In Gillo 
Pontecorvo’s film The Battle of Algiers, which was 
in part inspired by Fanon’s famous treatise on the 
anti-colonial struggle, the unveiled hair of the Alge- 
rian freedom fighters, the process of its bleaching 
and cutting according to French fashion in front of 
a mirror, comes to signify the promise of liberation, 
as the Algerian women transform their bodies one 
by one into bodies that can move about unrecog- 
nized by the colonial troops. Disguised as French 
bodies they penetrate the border between Algiers’ 
Casbah and the city’s French quarters in order to 
plant bombs. The Muslim female bodies hold an 
ambivalent position in both texts. The female bod- 
ies impregnate Algeria with the explosive seeds of 
the nation’s liberation, while simultaneously carry- 
ing the unborn nation to term. In the intertext, the 
female body represents the contradictory logic of 
the impregnating body, the expectant body, and the 
emergent body of the modern nation itself. 

To start on this paradoxical metaphoric trail of 
the sexualized female body in contemporary psy- 


of the Female Body 


choanalytic theory, anticolonial polemic, and Third 
Cinema is only to emphasize the degree to which 
the female body as a whole and its dismembered 
parts in particular stand in metaphorical relation 
to modern nation-states and nationalist narratives. 
Like the Greek root word for metaphor (meta + 
pherein, to carry, to transfer, or to give birth, in the 
sense of transporting from one space to the next) 
they bear, unite, and make whole communities and 
national spaces. Indeed, in many Third Cinema 
films primarily focused on the anticolonial and 
anti-imperialist struggles of the 1950s and 1960s, 
the colonized female body stands as a promise for 
the independent modern nation. 

This imbrication of gender and nationhood 
in colonial discourses must be understood in the 
greater context of nationalist movements from the 
turn of the twentieth century onward. Chatterjee 
(1993) argues, for example, that the discourses of 
nationalism in colonial India aimed to maintain 
the spiritual distinctiveness and independence of 
India by sectioning off the female-home from the 
colonized profane male-public sphere. The over- 
determination of the home, at once the domain 
of tradition, the feminine, and the national spirit, 
endowed the metaphoric female body with the 
reinvigorating spirit of the nation — a body capable 
of rebuilding Indian independence after the fall 
of British rule. This recurrent construction of the 
nation as a female body in Indian nationalist dis- 
course generally (the bifurcated “mother India”), 
and in Hindu nationalist folklore in particular, has 
supported the projection of highly politicized and 
sexualized images of Muslims as predators on the 
feminized Indian national body and has been used 
as justification for Partition. 

While, as Tavakoli-Targhi (2001) explains, early 
nineteenth-century Indian and Iranian Persianate 
literatures (or “homeless texts”) constructed the 
body of the Western woman as the site of sexual 
and political imagination, masculine and feminine 
traits in the early twentieth century gave meaning 
to concepts that were central to the imaging of the 
modern nation in the context of the Iranian Con- 
stitutional Revolution. As Najmabadi (1998) con- 
cludes, the Iranian nation (millat) was conceived 
as a brotherhood until the early twentieth century. 
The landed concept or geobody, vatan, was by con- 
trast “envisaged as female — as a beloved and as 
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a mother.” Both the honor and the purity of the 
female vatan were “subjects of male responsibility 
and protection”; thus sexual and national honor 
“forever slipped back and forth in the literature 
of the time.” Wail Hassan (2003) explains that 
the trope of the female body has been the ancient 
site of the palimpsestic inscription of “the narrative 
of ethnic, cultural and civilizational sovereignty 
honor, and masculine pride of ownership.” In 
classical descriptions of the Trojan War, for exam- 
ple, Helen’s body stands “in metonymic relation- 
ship to Troy as the city to be defended or sacked 
and destroyed by men, while the content itself 
assumes the archetypal form of organized mascu- 
line violence.” 

But if the maternal, traditional, and archetypal 
female body is the metaphorical figure of the native 
soil in need of protection and rescue in most nation- 
alist and anticolonialist discourses, we find evi- 
dence of a differing embodiment in singular exam- 
ples and exceptions. This is especially true of the 
texts and the visual media that think through the 
destructive potential of a postcolonial culture 
and discourse that continues and reifies the sub- 
ordination of the previously colonized nation by 
reinforcing hegemonic and traditional notions of 
masculinity. In Sembene Ousmane’s film Xala, 
based on the novel of the same title, for example, 
Rama’s modern female body sits before the map 
of the Senegalese nation. Her body is repeatedly 
drawn upon as the liberated marker of a modern 
nation that refuses to speak in the language of the 
French colonizer. But if her body is the metaphori- 
cal body of Senegal, it is utopian, unshackled from 
both colonial domination and outdated indigenous 
traditions. Sembene writes Rama’s body as the 
body of a nation that is not swayed by the tradi- 
tional misogynist practices endorsed by her duplici- 
tous French-speaking father. Her body emerges as a 
national body that stands as a critique of the post- 
colonial recuperation of polygamy. 

Metaphors of the body as native soil are clearly 
not exclusive to twentieth-century colonial and 
postcolonial discourse. In classical Persian poetry, 
the hair that spells ringlets across the beloved’s face 
in a thousand letters of J and L, represents and fig- 
ures as both India and China. The beloved’s eyes 
are charging Turks and the eyelashes the mirror 
bearers of Hindustan. The lips are the dwellers of 
Samarkand. The beauty spot on the corner of the 
beloved’s mouth is the Ethiopian slave who stands 
patiently guarding the waters of life, an indentured 
servant lost in the land of the guardian. While the 
beloved is often represented by young male and 
female bodies in this poetry, the female body in par- 
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ticular is the carrier of multiple meanings in Islamic 
cultures and an emblem of abstract conditions that, 
even in the body’s dismembered form, makes whole 
and binds together, connecting the human and the 
divine. In the words of the minstrel and slave girl 
whom Jami’s Nafabdt al-uns calls Tuhfa (856 AH): 
“Though you dismember me and tear me//Limb 
from limb//I will never cease to contemplate You.” 
As Ibn ‘Arabi suggests, woman is the place of the 
manifestation of divine names associated with 
forming and creating, the words khdliq, musawwir, 
and muqaddir. 

It would be impossible to collect the multiple 
ways in which the distinct parts of the female body, 
her forehead, eyes, nose, lips, breasts, hands, and 
feet, give shape to abstractions across disciplines 
in all media and in the multiplicity of cultures and 
nations that make up the world of Islam. But if 
there is one way to summarize the multiplicity of 
meanings ascribed to female parts, it would be to 
appeal to the metaphors enshrined in the Quran 
to which so many Sufis, poets, and painters have 
referred. In the Quran, the female beloveds are 
often the houris of Paradise. The suras represent 
them by way of synecdoches of skin and eyes. 
The houris are referred to as “the fair skinned, 
those with wide, lustrous, and lovely eyes,” “like 
unto hidden pearls” (Smoke, 44:54, The Event, 
56:23). Women’s metaphorical representation in 
the suras are retooled often as similes and given 
new meaning in other texts and media. If in the 
Qur'an wives are men’s garments, in the poet’s 
words they are revived with additional meanings 
(The Cow, 2:168). Jalal al-Din Rimi, for example, 
ascribes to women (not only wives), the metaphor 
of a garment on which a man can wipe his hands. 
For emphasis he adds that enduring them cleanses 
men’s impurities. Of course not all Sufis and poets 
had a misogynistic attitude to women’s bodies, 
even if only in the form of metaphors and similes. 
Some, like Baha’ al-Din Walad (Ibn Khatibi) have 
crafted the female body in their words as a site and 
an object of worship. Ibn Khatibi wrote, “Looking 
at the legs and backs of women was like enjoy- 
ing God’s wine which makes man unconscious 
and enables him to praise God more effectively.” 
“The... of a lustful woman,” he maintains, “is the 
highest mosque of obedience to the Lord” (Schim- 
mel 1997, 272). We will never know exactly to 
what part of the body the metaphor of the mosque 
refers, but clearly here as elsewhere in the classical 
tradition, the female body stands at the site of lim- 
inality and ambivalence. Even in its partial form, 
the enjoyment of the body represents an experience 
of the spirit while, like the attached eyebrows of 
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the female beloved, it stands in for human attach- 
ments to the material world. 

Because of the taboos represented by the female 
body and the “jugs of wine,” Ibn Khatibi humor- 
ously considered it quite an achievement by liter- 
ary men to describe both. The Persian poet Sa‘di 
seemingly took up this challenge. In one poem he is 
said to have used over 30 figurative and metaphori- 
cal words to describe the face and the physique of 
the beloved. But before reviewing at least some of 
them, it should be noted, as both B. W. Robinson 
(1958) and Najmabadi (2001) have remarked, that 
the male artist’s beloved, whether in literary or 
visual form, until the late nineteenth century could 
be represented by a youthful woman or a young 
beardless man. In written and visual form, the nar- 
row-waisted and the cypress-statured beauty with 
crescent eyebrows and black scented hair, was as 
often a young man (ghilmdn) as it was a paradisia- 
cal female (bari). Their eternally youthful bodies 
stand as metaphors for the paradisiacal pleasures 
described in the sura of Smoke (Q. 44). 

A good example of the indeterminacy of these 
metaphors for male and female bodies and their 
parts is a poem by a female mid-nineteenth-century 
Sufi, Bibi Hayati, directed at an obviously male 


God: 


Is this then the Night of Power 
Or merely your hair? 
Is this dawnbreak or your own face? 


In the Divan of Beauty 

Is this an immortal first line? 
Or a mere phrase, 

Inscribed in your eyebrow? 


Is this Mongolian musk, 

Or unadulterated ambergris? 
Is it your hyacinth curl 

Or your braided tress? 


The metaphors of the body and for the body in 
this poem are drawn from a long tradition of male 
poetry in which the body takes ona representational 
form and bears a metaphoric role. The face of the 
beloved in Persian poetry is described with refer- 
ence to the moon, a candle, a living flame, the sun, 
myrtle, a flower, a poppy, or a halved apple. His or 
her figure is described with reference to the palace 
and pussy willows. Its beauty takes the represen- 
tational form of the cypress tree. The four corners 
of the beloved’s forehead are the lucky stars. And 
Venus sometimes takes their place. The beloved’s 
eyelashes are arrows, swords, razors, thorns, lan- 
cets, and an army of ants. They frame the eyes 
described as almonds, narcissus, sleepy, tactful, 
bewitching, shy, drunk, infirm, and deceitful. The 
eyebrows of the beloved are like horseshoes, bows, 
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and the sign of Sagittarius, the archer. In Arabic, 
the eyebrows are known as the doorkeepers. The 
beloved’s nose are like the letter alif, a razor, or 
Ahmad in the Quran who comes to represent the 
straight line of the nose that splits the face in two. 
Ivory is a metaphor for a woman’s neck; also a bob- 
bin about which her hair coils. The beloved’s waist 
marks the long reach of her lengthy hair. The beau- 
tiful waist is measured in relation to the width of 
a single strand of that hair. The beloved’s breasts 
are flowerpots and pomegranates. A silken bosom 
wounds and damages her shirt. But it is perhaps 
the allure of the beloved’s beauty spot, the mouth, 
the teeth, and the hair that compel poets to create a 
myriad metaphors for each. The beauty spot is rep- 
resented by the star, pepper, musk, the raven, and 
the quince seed. Encompassing the beloved’s face, 
it is the source of the lover’s grief and blood, the 
reflection of the lover’s heart and the pivot around 
which all being circles. The female beloved’s hair is 
associated with the smell of amber, the color and 
the smell of musk. It is compared to the color of the 
night, to night itself, the longest night, the moonless 
night. It isa swallow’s feather, the bower, the shady 
place, the curtain, the veil, the harp or lyre. It twists 
and turns like a snake, restless like a long long life. 
As crown and treasure, the female beloved’s hair 
breaks the heart of the lover. Indeed, al-Mutanabbi 
puts it best when he says that the female beloved is 
the recurrent malarial fever under the lover’s ribs 
(Arberry 1967). And “riding between her wrist- 
bracelet and her ankle-bracelet” (Rowson 1991, 
56) in al-Jarani’s medieval Arabic littérateur’s 
handbook represents the act of zin@. It is no wonder 
then that we find notably male-centered and aggres- 
sive responses to female—female sexual activity. For 
if the hair is the snare cast by the poet’s beloved, 
her vagina is the center of incessantly renewed ener- 
gies for Muslim men of science such as the Tuni- 
sian Shaykh Nafzawi and the honorable Ibn Kamal 
Pasha. An entry on the matter in al-Jarani’s Book of 
Metonymic Expressions reads: “May God curse the 
‘head-shavers’// For they are scandal to respectable 
women//They manifest a war in which there is no 
spear thrusting//But only fending off a shield with a 
shield.” Indeed it would seem that woman’s hair in 
some instances becomes, as Malti-Douglas (2001) 
puts it, “the corporal geography of aura,” the site 
of sexual excitation itself. 

Of all the objects that stand in for the distinct 
parts of the female body and those of the beard- 
less young male, the metaphors for the lips and 
the teeth are perhaps the most spectacular. The 
lips are compared to a red cord, wine, a cup of 
blood, pomegranate seeds, rubies, coral, sugar, salt, 
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nectar, and milk. The closing lips are signs of union 
between the lover and the beloved. Desirable, the 
small lips of the female beloved are described as 
vanishing. Thus for Mirza Abi al-Fadl, the pre- 
cious time for thinking and writing vanishes like 
the imagined lips of the beloved. The lips are rep- 
resented in the figure of the parrot, a bowl, a ring. 
In Khorasan, the teeth are known as dew drops. 
But poets compare them to dice that are framed by 
the trickster lips. For ‘Antara ibn Shaddad, glinting 
spears are reminiscent of his beloved’s teeth when 
she laughs (Heath 1996). The teeth are ivory, buds, 
gems, hail, pearls. Pleiades, they form the cluster 
of stars in Taurus — stars that in Greek mythology 
stood for the seven daughters of Atlas and Pleione 
who joined the seven Hyades as the nursemaids to 
the infant Bacchus/Dionysus. 

Similarly, in his Divan the Ottoman poet Baki 
(1526-1600), writes that the mouth of the beloved 
Leyla spells mim, her hair jim, and her eyebrows 
nun, thus spelling the name of the lover Majnun. 
Schick (2001) observes that the similies in Baki’s 
verse “were not in any sense ‘original.’” The letter 
mum, for instance, was often likened to the mouth 
of the beloved, as in the couplet by the Ottoman 
Sultan Suleyman I (1494/5-1566): “Your musk- 
black mole must have landed above your mouth by 
mistake; for it is not customary for calligraphers to 
dot the letter mim.” As is the case in Persian litera- 
ture before the nineteenth century, Schick remarks 
about this poem that, “the beloved in question is not 
a woman but a young boy.” No surprise here, for it 
is the Prophetic tradition that provides the inspira- 
tion for the adoration of the beardless ghilman: “I 
saw my Lord in the most beautiful shape.” “I saw 
my Lord as a young man, with his cap awry.” 

Male-male gazing (nagar), was a Sufi practice 
of meditative looking at the young male disciple 
who was the embodiment of divine beauty. Hence, 
this figure recurs in Sufi poetry. We find, however, 
an exception to this practice in the work of male 
poets writing in the Indo-Pakistani tradition. In 
these works, the poet, rather than engaging in the 
practice of nazar, often inhabits the figural char- 
acteristics of the bride in relation to his Lord. As 
Schimmel (1997) notes, in Baha al-Din’s poetry, 
the poet’s soul stands before God like a blushing 
bride. Naked and blushing, partly out of love and 
partly out of fear, the poet awaits the bridegroom’s 
orders. The enamoured and obviously transgen- 
dered bride complains to his groom, “O God, do 
not deprive me of thy taste.” This embodiment of 
the male poet as virginal bride goes further in some 
instances. Here, the poet’s body itself is represented 
as the hymen of the virgin bride. As such, it stands 
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in metaphorical relation to the kindness, beauty, 
power, and majesty of God. Once pierced or pen- 
etrated with the love of God, the poet’s body as a 
ruptured hymen is transformed and gendered femi- 
nine in answer to the highest form of love and the 
naked union with the divine beloved. 
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NeEGAR MOTTAHEDEH 


Representations: Music 


Afghanistan 


Gender is a dominant factor in the musical and 
social life of Afghanistan. Men’s concern to con- 
trol female sexuality is expressed in strict codes 
about female performance of music and dance. 
Many women live in Islamic seclusion, and ama- 
teur female music-making normally takes place in 
female space. Performance in public by professional 
female musicians is controversial, regarded as sinful 
by traditionalists. The performance of some musi- 
cal genres follows gender lines. Love relationships 
between women and men constitute the main topic 
of song lyrics, offering various representations of 
womanhood. 


GENDERED CONTEXTS OF PERFORMANCE 

The most significant contexts for women’s 
music-making are female parties connected with 
marriage. Until recently these were held in homes, 
but now urban families often hire reception rooms 
in hotels or custom-built wedding halls. The ritual 
journey of the bride from home (by vehicle or on 
foot) is normally accompanied by women’s drum- 
ming and clapping. 

Informal women’s music-making takes place in 
homes, usually when men are not present. In the 
past in springtime women also used to make music 
outdoors at massed women’s picnics. 


FEMALE SEXUALITY IN RELATION TO 

PERFORMANCE 

Music and especially dance are considered to 
have erotic power, and many people believe that 
it is sinful for female dancers and singers to exhibit 
themselves in public. Female professional per- 
formers occupy a low or ambiguous social status. 
Actresses and singers in theaters had reputations 
as courtesans whose sexual favors could be won 
by gifts and money. At the bottom of the social 
scale, certain semi-itinerant groups (Jat, Ghorbat, 
or Chelu) operated from tented encampments out- 
side cities; the men played music for women to 
dance and advertise themselves as prostitutes. Also, 
through the Indian popular film industry, Afghan 
audiences were familiar with the red light district 
traditions of Pakistan and India. To counter this, 
Radio Afghanistan sought to cultivate an image of 


respectability for its female singers, achieving some 
success. 

From the civil war period, with the rise of Islamist 
hardline attitudes, female professional musicians 
and dancers were subject to threats of violence. 
Unable to earn a living, many of them fled the coun- 
try and few have returned. 


THE GENDERING OF MUSICAL GENRES 

AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Women and men have a shared musical culture 
of traditional and popular songs, but some musical 
genres follow quite strict gender lines. Lullabies and 
girls’ bridal songs are specific to girls and women, 
expressing female emotions and ideas, whereas 
men have largely monopolized the performance of 
classical music. Afghan women have not had access 
to training in sung recitation of the Qur’an (strictly 
speaking not considered part of music). 

The realm of musical instruments is strongly gen- 
dered: men monopolize almost all instruments. The 
frame drum (daireh) is the mainstay of women’s 
music, considered as a women’s instrument and 
rarely played by men. In northern Afghanistan 
women and children play the mouth harp (chang, 
or chang ko’uz). Urban women sometimes also play 
the portable Indian harmonium and tabla drums. 


FEMALE IDENTITIES IN SONG LYRICS 

Many song lyrics glorify and praise the female 
beloved, who is usually distant and unattainable. 
Romantic love may be infused with Sufi overtones 
of divine love. With a repertoire shared by women 
and men, poetic voices tend to be blurred, and 
women sing about a female beloved without any 
sense of incongruity. The unhappy story of Layla 
and Majnun has a long history in Afghan folklore, 
literature, and art, and song texts often refer to 
Layla (or Leili). She is represented as faithful and 
loving to Majnun, but the lovers are not allowed 
to marry. Within men’s performances the female 
beloved may be characterized as cruel because she 
will not grant her favors. 

Some songs composed by girls and women con- 
tain lyrics about female desire or contempt for men, 
especially in Pashtun women’s Jandai couplets, and 
there are songs that address a male beloved by 
name. 
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VERONICA DOUBLEDAY 


The Caucasus 


Representations of women and gender in the 
music of the Caucasus are extremely varied, as 
every ethnicity has different traditions and exhib- 
its a different response to contemporary music and 
globalization. As most ethnicities of the region 
have not been researched on this subject, this entry 
focuses on Azerbaijan. 

Traditionally, professional music in Azerbai- 
jan is comprised of improvised modal art-music 
(mugham) and minstrel music (ashiq) (Figures 
19, 20). Mugham is prized for its passion, which 
expresses itself in vocal intensity and lyrics. Gender 
is the catalytic principle of mugham, which draws 
its inspiration from an Islamic poetic-philosophical 
heritage that equates separation from God with the 
pain of a lover/seeker longing for self-annihilating 
union with the beloved. The love is experienced 
as burning pain, which the singer transforms into 
beauty with increasingly intense vocals improvised 
ina musical dialogue with the accompanying instru- 
ments. The beloved is described by her entrancing 
physical beauty (in standard idealizations such 
as black eyes, curling tresses, and arched brows) 
and by her quality of naz (caprice), which keeps 
her lover in torment. Prevalent images present an 
active male principle that seeks a passive female 
principle, such as the nightingale and the rose, or 
the hunter and the deer. However, although the lyr- 
ics and images are deeply gendered and the singer 
is abstractly positioned as male, in practice woman 
singers take on the role of the lover/seeker when 
singing mugham. 

Serving as a counterpoint to mugham, ashiq 
minstrel music can feature poetry contests where a 
women is able to keep suitors at bay with her verbal 
dexterity, often ridiculing their stereotypes of ideal 
beauty and love. Women singing in the traditional 
mugham and ashiq genres dress conservatively, do 
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not dance, and do not present themselves as sexu- 
alized subjects or objects. As in mugham, women 
ashigs often sing love songs froma male perspective, 
and it could be said that traditional music is one of 
the only spaces in Azerbaijani society where there is 
easy play and role switching between genders. 
Azerbaijani music can be extremely experimen- 
tal. Besides classical and popular genres derived 
from Western models (such as symphony, ballet, 
and jazz), Azerbaijani composers have developed 
new forms, such as mugham-opera. Despite bold- 
ness in music, lyrics and themes in all genres are very 
conservative, taken from the same stock of classical 
images and stereotypes described here. Azerbaijan’s 
groundbreaking composer Uzeyir Hajibeyov based 
many of his operas, such as Leyla and Majnun, on 
well known epics. The same images of ideal beauty 
and love are constantly recycled through the lyr- 
ics of other musical genres, such as contemporary 
popular music, where the pain of sensizlik (being 
alone “without you”) is the overwhelming theme, 
and women are still described by the same ideal- 
ized physical qualities. However, popular music, 
often presented in fantasy type music videos where 
women dance as well as sing, is one of few areas in 
society where men and women, who are very careful 
with their interactions in public, can openly express 
sexuality, both as subjects and objects of desire. 
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ANNA OLDFIELD SENARSLAN 


Iran 


While gender is often considered a primary 
delimiting factor in Iranian society, historically it 
has played a relatively minor role in the concep- 
tualization and performance of music. The lullaby 
is considered a women’s genre because of its func- 
tional role in child rearing, considered a woman’s 
responsibility. But the lullaby appears to be the 
exception and music in theory and practice has gen- 
erally not involved segregating men from women 
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to any significant degree. Though documentation 
of music goes back hundreds of years, there is no 
historical evidence that Iranians associated specific 
melodies with different genders and this concept 
is absent from modern music theory. Besides the 
lullaby, different types of musical forms are typi- 
cally performed by both genders. Musical instru- 
ments carry no specifically gendered connotations 
and are generally played by both men and women. 
Though male and female royalty and their servants 
were usually kept separate in Islamic courts, iconic 
and textual evidence suggests that female musicians 
performed with male musicians for male audiences. 
In these contexts gender appears to have been more 
important for dancers than musicians. 

Although love poetry has dominated Iranian song 
texts, the language used in this type of poetry is 
overwhelmingly gender neutral. Song texts describ- 
ing a lovesick individual seeking a precocious and 
often cruel lover are common, but not explicitly 
gendered. This leaves the texts open to interpre- 
tation by the male or female singer. Additionally, 
many of these texts are heavily veiled metaphors 
used by Sufis to describe their own longing and dif- 
ficulties as they seek union with God. 


PREMODERN IRAN 

Though love poetry presents a complicated gen- 
dering scenario, there are indications that songs 
that specifically depicted women in a sexual man- 
ner existed after the rise of Islam. Ghazali (1058- 
1111) wrote about the practice of singing songs 
that describe female attributes (safat-i zandn). He 
classifies music that discusses female attributes in 
the presence of men as the type of music that is for- 
bidden in Islam. Most of the musical attributes that 
Ghazali classifies as forbidden were in common use 
in his lifetime, indicating that the practice existed 
despite the disapproval of religious establishment. 
However, even Ghazali was not completely against 
the practice. He notes that a male singer may sing 
about the attributes of his wife or courtesan if no 
other men were present. This suggests that the reli- 
gious establishment could sanction descriptions of 
sexuality in song within the confines of a socially 
sanctioned relationship. 

One of the only surviving song texts that explic- 
itly refers to women is a song entitled “Mother and 
Daughter” from a Safavid period (1501-1722) 
song text collection. This song describes a daughter 
talking to her mother about her wish to find a man 
to marry: 


Mother, I remember a voice 
Stand up and look boldly for the cure 
Mother, what can I do as one person, alone by myself 
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I am burned by the rebuke of women, alone by myself 

Oh a person, a single person 

Two people together drink pure wine 

Still, 1am only a person, a single person 

When the faces of the gods become entwined with each 
other 

From head to toe I would flirt with him down to his 
very soul as much as I could 

Mother tell me one thing so I will sit still 

I see you lip to lip with my father 

Still lam a single person 

Mother, for how long will I be separated from desire? 

Still lam only a person, a single person 


This depiction reflects an expression of women’s 
gendered roles as mothers, daughters, and wives. 
By invoking these themes and depicting the daugh- 
ter’s urge to seduce a man in terms of her need to 
be paired off like her own mother and father, this 
text provides a depiction of female sexuality that 
could be considered acceptable to the religious 
establishment. 


MODERN IRAN 

Documentation of music from the Qajar period 
(1796-1926) provides another song text with 
a slightly different view of women. The song 
“Marzieh,” written by the composer and poet 
Shayda (1843-1906), describes a female musician 
of the period as an intoxicating object of Shayda’s 
desire. 


Run, run, run, run, run, run 

Oh lovely idol give Shayda’s heart comfort 
Marzieh, you won my heart 

Marzieh, you relieve my sorrow 

You are from the shining people of the land of Rey 
My heart is satisfied by you 

Marzieh is beautiful, how witty and gay 
Intoxicating and happy, her hands are beautiful 
Run, run, run, run, run, run 

Fight with me Marzieh, how beautiful you are Marzieh, 
Intoxicating and happy Marzieh 


Shayda’s song is significant because it is one of the 
first examples of a love song that specifically iden- 
tifies a woman as an object of the singer’s desire. 
This willingness of a respected male composer to 
openly represent a specific woman in an amorous 
context outside marriage reflects larger attempts 
to make sexual permissiveness respectable, a pro- 
cess that began in the Qajar period and continued 
into the Pahlavi period (1926-79). The fact that 
this amorous representation is of a female musi- 
cian further reflects the more flagrant sexualiza- 
tion of female performers that also grew during the 
Pahlavi period. 

The Islamic Revolution (1977-9) brought rebel- 
lion against open expressions of female sexuality 
associated with the Pahlavi period. Though the 
themes from traditional love poetry continue to be 
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key aspects of music in Iran today, specific depic- 
tions of female sexuality in music are currently 
banned. Despite the fact that women musicians 
can perform as instrumental soloists and as a part 
of larger male ensembles, solo female singers and 
all-female groups are currently required by law to 
perform only for female audiences. Additionally, 
the Islamic government uses its power to create an 
image of women in music that it considers morally 
acceptable. Public concerts sponsored for women- 
only audiences often feature musicians in indig- 
enous dress, singing lullabies and folk songs that 
accompany domestic duties such as cooking and 
caring for livestock. These performances embrace 
womanhood to the extent that it is necessary for the 
maintenance of the family and are limited to being 
expressed only in the presence of children, animals, 
and other women. This type of representation has 
also begun to appear in popular music. The Arian 
band released a successful popular song called 
“Mother” in 2000, where the band sang about how 
grateful they were for their mothers’ love and care. 
The cultivation of these types of themes and the 
new segregation of women in music are significant 
because they reflect an attempt to actually separate 
the music making of women from men while also 
using music to put forth a specific image of what 
women’s role in Iranian society should be. 
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ANN Lucas 


South Asia 


Gender is embedded in most aspects of the tradi- 
tional performing arts in South Asia. This gendered 
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discourse exists in mythological, canonic, and 
vernacular references and is articulated in social, 
aesthetic, and corporeal attitudes and practice 
among most communities, particularly Hindu and 
Muslim. According to ancient Hindu cosmology, 
the universe exists in a complementary duality of 
forces: purusha (male, the maker of form and agent 
of discipline) and shakti (female, the passive source 
of inchoate matter and potentiality), the latter often 
activating the former. These forces, masculine and 
feminine, have been abstracted as natures, or dis- 
positions, which intermingle in various individuals 
or types and their conscious activities, including 
music. Notably, several important Islamic literary 
sources dating back to the sixteenth century reflect 
an eclecticism that prominently embraced non- 
Islamic elements such as the above. 


GENDER IN THE AESTHETIC TREATISES 

There was an unprecedented interest among the 
seventeenth-century Mughal elite in understand- 
ing the emotional, intellectual, and philosophical 
foundations of the Hindustani music tradition and 
their application to these individuals’ experience 
and patronage of North Indian music. Particularly 
conspicuous in this indigenization process is a blur- 
ring of Sufi and bhakti (or Persianate and Hindu- 
stani) discourse prevalent in treatises of this period 
on performance practice. For example, sixteenth- 
century Sufi romances are replete with tropes 
appropriated from bhakti, or popular Hindu devo- 
tionalism, likening the devotee, or lover, to Radha 
(Krishna’s consort) and/or her network of sakhis 
(female friends). A considerable number of seven- 
teenth-century Islamic treatises on music include 
a Sanskrit-based philosophy of Hindustani music, 
often with passages directly translated from San- 
skrit to Persian. Although women performers are 
often depicted as symbols of auspiciousness (and, 
in some cases political marginalization) in Mughal 
paintings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, almost none are mentioned by name, with few 
exceptions. 

In South Asian cosmology, the human body was 
viewed as a metaphor for virtually any structure 
or process, as well as the embodiment of the forces 
and rhythms within it, including music. Thus, cer- 
tain anatomical and physiological terms stand in 
iconic relationship with musical activities and pro- 
cesses. For example, mukha (mouth) is iconic of 
any beginning: a temple’s entranceway, the opening 
section of a musical composition or literary work, 
the entrance of a dancer, and so on. Garba (womb) 
represents a section that has a seed to be culti- 
vated, iconic of a disciple that is ready to imbibe 
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her/his guru’s teachings, the metaphorical seed. 
Nabhi (navel) stands for a central point of stasis, 
the point of balance in a dancer’s body, the point 
of awareness in music of the center or beginning of 
a rhythmic cycle, the starting point of a vocalist’s 
movement of air which results in musical sound, or 
svara—nabhi ka svara. Similar to this was the popu- 
lar Indo-Persian notion, long practiced as breath 
control in zikr and elaborated in Faqir Allah’s 
seventeenth-century music treatise Rag Darpan, 
that svaras were produced from the sound rising 
through the 22 nadis, or horizontal veins in the torso 
(complementary to the chakras in yogic thought). 

Gender in aesthetic codification is pithily articu- 
lated in the Sanskrit saying Srutir mata, laya pita 
(Melody is the mother [of music], rhythm is the 
father). Masculinity resides in the arabhati (bold), 
expressed through elevated declamation, vehe- 
mence, arrogant pride, bodily strength, vigor, 
brightness, passion, and heroism associated with 
the quintessential masculine quality ojas (fiery vital 
energy). Feminity is embodied in the kaisiki (deli- 
cate) style, associated with song, sweetness, youth, 
beauty, grace, gentle movement, and amorous 
expression. The first-century musicologist Narada 
in his Siksha states a preference for sweetness in 
women’s song, in contrast to loudness in that of 
men (the latter likely connected to men’s role as 
priests in Vedic culture, assigned the responsibility 
of performing sacred chants). 

References are also made to the gendered quali- 
ties outlined earlier in descriptions of vocal genres 
(particularly the bold, sparsely ornamented dhru- 
pad and the lyrical, romantic thumri) from the early 
modern period. These concepts resonated with elite 
Mughal conceptions of manliness, in which inter- 
linking beliefs about the body, emotions, andthe soul 
reflected a dialogue between Unani physiology and 
Sufism on the one hand, and Ayurveda and bhakti, 
on the other. For males in Mughal society, mascu- 
linity was constituted of the public display of con- 
trol and power — over knowledge, material things, 
women and lower status people, and oneself. This 
male control existed in opposition to the power of 
women, considered to be controlled by the “lower 
self,” or nafs, whose irrational, erotic power threat- 
ened male control. Conversely, femininity accord- 
ing to Mughal norms necessitated seclusion and 
male ownership of women. Thus, women perform- 
ers either performed solely for other women or, if 
they entered the intensely male space of the courtly 
mehfil (salon concert) to perform and thus subvert 
the gendered hierarchy (as courtesans did), were 
totally marginalized from female society (except 
that of courtesans, “public women”). Although it 
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existed in theory, the boundary between men and 
women, high and low musical prestige, was diffi- 
cult to determine in practice. Suffice it to say that 
masculinity/superiority was anything not feminine/ 
female/inferior. Therefore, anything invoking the 
feminine/lower state was considered low status 
(hence degrading to the status of the audience) as, 
for example, effeminate male dancers who might 
become the object of male desire. These prescriptive 
codes of masculinity, nobility (mirzanama), and 
social élan (adab) were enacted in the performance 
space of the mehfil (salon performance gathering). 
While this space theoretically excluded women, a 
tawa@ if (courtesan) could subvert this hyper-mas- 
culinity by herself taking control of her audience, 
or “holding court” in the mebfil. 

In treatises written between the seventh and elev- 
enth centuries (Sangitmakaranda, Natyalochana, 
and others), authors classified ragas according to 
male and female qualities and grouped them into 
families with six primary male melodies (raga), 
each of whom had 5 or 6 wives (ragini), produc- 
ing 30 to 36 putra (sons and grandsons) melodies. 
Popular during the medieval period, the raga-ragini 
concept became central to the Mughal understand- 
ing of Hindustani music. Ragas and raginis were 
related variously to time of day, seasons, seasonal 
festivals, moods, and colors, and represented in 
poetic and iconographic descriptions, most notably 
the Ragamala series of miniature paintings in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


APSARAS, NAYIKAS, BAYADERES AND TAWA’IFS 

Images of supple-limbed, voluptuous females 
making music and dancing abound in the ancient 
iconography of South Asia, lodging themselves in 
the collective memory of the region. An ideal type 
of female musician, a beautiful, seductive celestial 
being with human characteristics called apsara, 
exists in Vedic literature, the Buddhist Jataka 
fables, epics such as the Puranas and the Rama- 
yana, and others. Apsaras specialized in performing 
in a graceful style full of romance and eroticism, 
which allegedly distracted men from their spiritual 
aspirations. Mythical or real, the image of apsara 
became conflated with that of living courtesans, 
in Sanskrit, Persian, and vernacular Indic texts, as 
well as the social imagination. 

Another configuration of ideal types is the 
nayika-bheda theory of archetypal secular hero- 
ines. Originally articulated in the Natya Sastra, it 
was subsequently reinterpreted by various authors 
in Sanskrit and Persian. Through the seventeenth 
century, the nayika-bheda theory was reinterpreted 
in bhakti and Sufi poetry and, from the eighteenth 
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century onwards, in treatises on Hindustani music 
(including Indo-Persian ones) that dealt with both 
theory and practice of music and dance, as well as 
in texts of folk and devotional songs. Nayikas exist 
as allegorical representations of different types 
of women in eight situations of love (astha abb- 
astha), in which each one’s age, physical charac- 
teristics, emotional dispositions, social status, and 
degree of amorous desire are described in consid- 
erable detail. Constructed by males, a nayika and 
her various affects exist primarily in relationship 
to her male significant other, and secondarily to 
her female friends and relatives (sakhis). Thus, a 
particular nayika serves as the woman’s emotional 
voice in a song text. More than simply a taxonomy 
of gendered ideal types (and corresponding erotic 
tropes), nayika-bheda and bhakti literature, as well 
as references to the same in Indo-Persian texts such 
as Rag Darpan, offer commentaries on emotions, 
kinship, sociability, and (mostly elite) class in medi- 
eval (Mughal) India, which have been etched in the 
socio-aesthetic memory of South Asians. Many 
texts describe the divine couple Radha and Krishna 
in different situations as nayikas and nayakas 
(heroes), conflating codified aesthetic theory with 
verse that is at once devotional and erotic. 

Another fairly common perception in bhakti dis- 
course — subscribed to by both Muslim and Hindu 
performing musicians — posits that in the cosmos, 
the male force (purusha, nar) is ultimate, embodied 
in isvar, as well as in the svara sa. Second, the other 
svaras — re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni - are all moving 
toward union (or resolution) with sa, the ultimate 
svara. Here the metaphor for the devotee, personi- 
fied in the female sakhi or nari, surrenders herself 
to her lord sa (equivalent in her mind to purusha 
or nar). 

Numerous accounts of colonialists in the sub- 
continent beginning in the eighteenth century por- 
trayed the economically and socially independent 
singing and dancing women as symbols of Orien- 
tal opulence, sensuousness, and danger. The word 
bayadere, a corruption of the Portuguese word for 
dancer, appeared in nineteenth-century European 
literature. This exotically alluring Orientalist image 
appealed to several Western performing artists at 
that time, some of whom created ballets having 
the theme of the bayadere. Significant among early 
twentieth-century performing artists interested in 
this theme were the Russian Anna Pavlova and the 
American Ruth St. Denis, both of whom traveled 
to India in search of the bayadere, with whom they 
wished to confer about their creations. 

Apart from numerous colonial accounts that 
condescendingly described “nautch” (the cor- 
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rupted form of the Hindi/Urdu mac, or dance, used 
by British colonialists to describe music and dance 
performances in a derogatory manner), a few writ- 
ers published detailed descriptions that reflected 
considerable understanding and appreciation 
of the music and dance, its performance, and its 
meanings. Fox Strangways’s 1914 account is one 
of the earliest analyses of Indian music by a Euro- 
pean. In it he accurately represented the ethos of 
thumri texts from the point of view of the nayika, 
although he provided no explanation of their lit- 
erary background, unintentionally suggesting to 
readers in Victorian England a society whose music 
celebrated uninhibited, adulterous women. Otto 
Rothfield’s 1928 account vividly described the 
interpretive dance performance of the bayadere, or 
“nautch girl,” complete with drawings. 

The taw@ if or ganewali (singing woman) is rep- 
resented in several South Asian novels. Earliest 
known among these is the autobiographical novel 
of Hasan Shah of Kanpur, written in 1790 in Hindi- 
ized Farsi, translated a century later into Urdu as 
Nashtar and English as The Nautch Girl. In it, Kha- 
num Jan features as the romantic and tragic hero- 
ine, victim of her birth. She is a member of a troupe 
of traveling entertainers known as deredars, who 
know how to sing, dance, and converse in several 
languages, as they seek patronage among British 
civil or military officers in the Kanpur, Varanasi, 
and Lucknow area of north India. By the nineteenth 
century, tawa@ifs became more sedentary, settling in 
the kotha, or urban salon, to conduct their business. 
They and their counterparts in the south were the 
only women of their time listed in official records 
as property owners and taxpayers. The next liter- 
ary heroine, Umr’o Jan Ada, appeared in the novel 
by the same name penned by the nobleman Mirza 
Muhammad Hadi Ruswa in 1905. She possesses 
a stronger voice than Khanum Jan: she herself is a 
poet. In the novel, Ruswa draws out her life story in 
their sittings, interspersed with poetry. 


GENDER AND INSTRUMENTS 

Although in present times the majority of women 
musicians in South Asia are vocalists, early texts 
and iconography represent women playing musi- 
cal instruments. Rajput and Mughal miniature 
paintings from the sixteenth through eighteenth 
centuries frequently depict women playing instru- 
ments, and court records mention women who 
played stringed and sometimes percussion instru- 
ments. Although the number of contemporary 
women playing instruments publicly is increas- 
ing, it is still rare for them to excel in certain 
instruments, notably percussion instruments such 
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as tabla, pakhavaj, mridangam, ghatam, tavil (al- 
though increasingly more women are becoming 
accomplished tabla players); the bowed instrument 
sarangi; the struck stringed instrument santoor; 
the mouth harp moorsing; and wind instruments 
such as the shehnai, nadeswaram, and bansuri. It 
is most common for women to perform on stringed 
instruments, such as sitar, veena, and violin; the 
number of women excelling on sarode is increas- 
ing. In folk music, historically women have played 
the frame drum daph or daphli, the double-ended 
drum dholak, and the small cymbals khanjira to 
accompany folk and sometimes devotional songs. 
These became identified as women’s instruments 
in Mughal India; hence they were excluded from 
the male performance space and given a low social 
status. The one-stringed folk instrument ektara is 
associated with mendicants, most importantly the 
poetess-saint Meera Bai. In contemporary times, 
women often play these in women’s musical gath- 
erings in North India. Among roving minstrel musi- 
cians in western India and eastern Pakistan, women 
derive their identity from the chala, a metal ring 
they wear on their middle finger with which they 
play percussive patterns on either a Jota (aluminum 
pot) or ghara (clay pot), household vessels that 
double as musical instruments. 


GENDER/WOMEN IN SOUTH ASIAN SUFI 

DISCOURSE 

In contrast to representation of gender, women, 
and sexuality in texts in Sanskrit and its vernacular 
languages, mention of women in South Asian Islamic 
texts tends to be limited to visual images of auspi- 
ciousness in Mughal paintings (albeit ubiquitous) or 
censured as courtesans in historical chronicles. The 
few exceptions to this are references made to the 
wives and daughters of the Prophet Muhammad, 
related to the observation of Muharram, the festi- 
val of mourning commemorating the tragic battle 
at Karbala in 670 C.E.; to Bib Pak Daman, who 
brought Islam to South Asia; the ninth-century 
saint Rabi‘a; and the seventeenth-century Mughal 
princess Jahanara Begam, daughter of the Mughal 
emperor Shah Jahan. However, a study of vernacu- 
lar traditions, particularly Sufism, most prevalent 
in northern and western India and in Pakistan, 
yields a wealth of references to women expressed 
in Sufi poetry sung throughout the region. Take, 
for example, the “matrimyths,” stories about tragic 
heroines such as Meera Bai of Rajasthani, as well 
as the poet Shah Abd al-Latif’s Risalo, populated 
with heroines. These and others, such as Hir (of 
Waris Shah’s eighteenth-century Punjabi epic myth 
Hir-Ranjha, are reminiscent of the Persio-Arabic 
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Layla-Majnun), Sassi, and Sohni. All these women 
are destined to die because they violate codes of 
their class, caste, race, and gender, as dictated by 
patriarchy. They activate the emotions of pity and 
fear: pity for their sufferings and fear for the price 
they must pay for their (sinfully) proud resistance 
to the male hegemony, mostly by marrying a man 
of their choice. At the poet/saint’s shrine and others 
like it, fagirs or mendicants sing these narratives in 
falsetto voices, further invoking the female. In this 
way, Sufi poets, and modern-day performers, who 
include gqawwali singers (mostly male, with a slowly 
increasing female representation) use the voices of 
these tragic heroines to identify with the oppressed 
classes and challenge the oppressive orthodoxy of 
the Islamic clergy. Thus the tragic heroine’s death 
can be celebrated as a pursuit of the ideal, not 
unlike the surrender of Radha in the service of her 
lord Krishna in bhakti discourse (itself a movement 
of resistance to oppressively orthodox Hinduism). 
The female voice in Sufi songs is most commonly 
based on the Persianized Urdu poetic form ghazal. 
The beloved, whose gender is often ambiguous, is 
veiled. Allusions such as the idol, beloved, delicate 
one, beautiful face, flower, dear one, cruel one, 
faithless one, and the like are used. Other genres in 
which the female voice appears frequently are the 
grassroots kafi, rekhti, and doha. 
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Representations of women differ in modern 
musical genres. These genres include traditional 
Turkish music (mystical, folk, and classical) influ- 
enced by the legacy of the Ottoman Empire; classi- 
cal Western music influenced by the national policy 
of the newly-founded Turkish state; and popular 
Turkish music influenced by the global tendency 
toward popular music. This entry explores repre- 
sentation of women and gender in relation to lyrics, 
musical forms, and instruments in each genre. 


TRADITIONAL 

In traditional Turkish musical genres, the arche- 
typal beloved woman of Ottoman poetry persists 
in shape and features. The depiction of women is 
similar to that of men, so much so that we can- 
not tell the gender of either the lyric writer or the 
beloved. However, women lyric writers differ from 
men by not revealing their desire and passion in 
a straightforward manner; they articulate their 
feelings as lover and beloved in appropriate ways. 
Furthermore, women writers illustrate women as 
mothers while men mostly portray them as the ste- 
reotypical beloved. 

In contemporary mystical and classical Turkish 
music, traditional complicated musical forms have 
lost popularity: both men and women compose 
in simpler forms. Like men, women composers 
try diverse styles and rhythms in their songs. For 
instance, in her 171 songs, Mediha Sen Sancakoglu 
used 31 different styles, which is more varied than 
the general tendency for composers. Likewise, in 
folk music, women produce the same musical 
forms as men. For instance, like male aszks (min- 
strels), female asiks play saz (long lute) and duel 
other agzks using couplets, and even improvise with 
leb-degmez (a musical form requiring improvisa- 
tion without using any lip consonant), which is an 
accomplishment for an agik. Ozan Nursah is one 
woman who sang leb-degmez. 

Like musical forms, instruments are apparently 
not gendered. Though some instruments were 
defined as “masculine” and “feminine” in some 
Ottoman sources, gendering of instruments is 
not canonized since there are women who played 
“masculine” instruments, such as saz (in folk music) 
and tambur and ney (in classical music) through- 
out history. Illustrated miniatures and contem- 
porary examples of women playing “masculine” 
instruments prevent us from classifying instru- 
ments as “masculine” or “feminine” in traditional 
music. 
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POLYPHONIC 

Unlike traditional genres, polyphonic music was 
influenced by the policies of the newly founded 
Turkish state and portrays an archetype of the 
female citizen. Atatiirk, the founder of the Turkish 
Republic, directly influenced polyphonic music 
by ordering opera writers to include at least one 
woman in each composition, portraying the distin- 
guished modern Turkish woman as the stereotypical 
woman of republican national literature. But recent 
productions, such as symphonies by Cihat Orter, 
focus on the lives of contemporary women by por- 
traying fragments of the lives of inner-city women, 
including mothers who leave their children to go 
to work. 

Since polyphonic music was perceived as a 
symbol of modernization in the eyes of the state, 
women were particularly encouraged to contribute 
to music. As such, gender played a positive role in 
receiving support, finance, and encouragement. 
The first women musicians of polyphonic music 
were presented as daughters of the Republic and 
supported financially since they were concrete sym- 
bols of Westernization. For instance, in spite of the 
weak economy in those years, the state passed a law 
to grant scholarships to gifted girls to receive musi- 
cal training abroad. Idil Biret and Suna Kansu were 
sent to Paris for a better musical training. Later, 
many young women musicians took advantage of 
the law and returned to Turkey as virtuosi. They 
held worldwide concerts from Africa to Australia 
and were praised in local and foreign media and 
proclaimed “state artists,” an honor rarely given to 
Turkish musicians. 

Women composers of polyphonic music produce 
various musical forms, including difficult works 
such as symphonies. Women musicians play diverse 
instruments, including the so-called “masculine” 
instruments of Western music. 


POPULAR 

Unlike in other genres, women’s sexuality is 
dominant in popular music, as it is in popular 
music globally. Women composers, lyric writers, 
and singers focus on feminine sexuality and use 
daring, bold, and even slang expressions in their 
lyrics. Sometimes, women lyric writers sarcastically 
use the typical male view of women to challenge it, 
an approach that points out its absurdity. Despite 
daring expressions and the depiction of women as 
independent, women in love are most often depicted 
as docile and submissive. 

Women become more famous for writing lyr- 
ics rather than composing music. Their modern 
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straightforwardness reveals their sexual desire and 
passion, which is neither encouraged nor discour- 
aged by the society but does appeal to youth. 

Men are more likely to play instruments whereas 
women sing songs. However, nowadays electric- 
guitar playing women have started to challenge 
that norm. 
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Representations: Muslim Women and Gender 


in the Colonial Imagination 


Overview 


This entry focuses on European travel writing 
and the construction of the Muslim female during 
European colonial expansion in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. During this time, colonial- 
ism was neither fixed nor static, but was marked 
by significant differences in the levels of conquest, 
annexation, and administration. These two centu- 
ries do not mark a fixed beginning or end to colo- 
nial encounters. Many representations of Muslim 
women during this period drew on precolonial 
travel accounts of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Equally, many former European colonies 
did not achieve independence until the second half 
of the twentieth century and thus some post-First 
World War writings are also colonial accounts. 


TRAVEL WRITING AND THE COLONIAL 

GAZE 

Travel writing of the colonial period is marked 
by a great diversity in form, style, and tone. Trade, 
diplomacy, missionary activity, and scientific explo- 
ration all contributed to the colonial enterprise 
and each produced its own form of travel writing. 
Early eighteenth-century colonial travel accounts 
included collections of letters, essays, sketches, 
plays, and poems, alongside diplomatic reports by 
elites, government officials, and male adventurers. 
During the late eighteenth century travel narratives 
developed a more chronological structure docu- 
menting movements and events interspersed with 
geographic and ethnographic observations. The 
advent of mass readership, ease of travel, and con- 
solidation of Europe’s global power led to changes 
in the nature of travel writing by the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The focus on scientific or scholarly accounts 
gave way to travel as eyewitness observation, in 
which the author’s reflections and views were given 
central place. Increasing prosperity and improved 
transportation and communication networks made 
it easier for the middle classes to travel. As travel for 
leisure increased, so too did the number of women 
travelers, many of whom ventured abroad alone. 

European travel writers wrote about Muslim 
women in diverse geographical locations, only some 


of which were formal colonies, but all of which were 
influenced to varying extents by European imperial- 
ist engagements. Much travel writing was about the 
East, a term that was used interchangeably with the 
Orient to refer to territories under Ottoman rule in 
Europe, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia or modern Iraq, 
the province of Syria (including modern Lebanon), 
Palestine and the Arabian Peninsula, and Egypt. 
These areas are now more commonly referred to 
as the Middle East, a term that did not come into 
common usage until the twentieth century. Colo- 
nial travel writers also wrote about Muslim women 
in North Africa, India (the British Raj), the British 
and Dutch East Indies, and colonial Malaya. For 
most travel writers and their audiences, however, 
the archetypical Muslim woman was closeted in a 
Middle Eastern harem. Women of South and South- 
east Asia were primarily “natives” before they were 
Muslim. The impact of colonization on the spread 
of Islam and which people came to be described 
as Muslim should not be overlooked. For example, 
colonial contact opened the way for increasing 
travel between Mecca and the Netherlands Indies, 
thus increasing the number of converts. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, travel books 
were the most widely read form of literature in Eng- 
land after novels and romances (Batten 1978). In 
addition to monographs, travel accounts were fre- 
quently included in popular periodicals and review, 
ensuring that travel writing permeated all levels of 
society. British interest in travel writing meant that 
French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and German travel 
books were quickly translated into English, mak- 
ing them available to the large middle-class reading 
public. Travel writing, and the Orientalist imagery 
contained within it, influenced European literature, 
painting, and the emerging field of photography, 
as well as ethnographic and historical writing. 
Importantly, as Mary Louise Pratt (1992, 5) notes, 
“travel and exploration writing produced ‘the rest 
of the world’ for European readerships”; travel 
writing was an instrument of colonial expansion 
and served to reinforce colonial rule. 

Edward Said’s Orientalism (1978) provides a 
central reference point for the study of travel writ- 
ing about the East. Said uses the term “Oriental- 
ism” to refer to the discursive appropriation of 
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knowledge about other peoples that seeks to make 
sense of non-Western culture by drawing on a series 
of binary oppositions: East/West, Orient/Occident, 
Islam/Christianity, stagnation/progress. The Orien- 
talist gaze is a colonizing gaze that appropriates and 
codifies knowledge, ideas, and scholarship about 
“Orientals” such that they are denied humanity, 
history, and the authority to speak about and repre- 
sent themselves. Instead, the act of representation is 
reserved for Occidental travel writers (among other 
colonial interlocutors). The Orientalist gaze per- 
petuates a range of stereotypes about non-Western 
others that includes images of the Oriental despot, 
the lascivious women of the harem, the noble Arab 
nomad, and the religious Muslim fanatic. Common 
travel writing strategies associated with discourses 
of imperialism include “othering” through lan- 
guage choices (they/he as timeless); universalizing 
(traits belong to a whole nation); the use of tempo- 
ral adjectives (as if the people/nation is timeless and 
unchanging); synecdochical description (not indi- 
viduals but lists of features); and a focus on inferi- 
ority in terms of decency, cleanliness, and morals. 
In recognizing these literary devices, however, it 
is important not to reduce the colonial encounter as 
represented in travel writing to simple relations of 
domination and subordination. Writers since Said 
argue that the colonial gaze is not homogeneous 
but is inflected by gender, class, and nationality, 
and changes over time; there is no essentialized 
European (or British or Dutch) imperialism or colo- 
nial perspective (Lowe 1991, Mills 1993, Morgan 
1996, Melman 2002). Discontinuous and often 
contradictory interests marked colonial expansion 
and there are a plurality of notions and images of 
the “other.” The political and social history of 
European imperialism, the nature of interaction 
between imperial powers, and the changing shape 
of relations between and among the colonies are 
part of the context within which travel narratives 
were shaped. In considering the ways in which 
Muslim women are represented within European 
travel writing, attention needs be paid to the range 
of imperial meanings that are constructed, and the 
instability of those meanings. It must be remem- 
bered that the space of colonial encounters lay not 
only within the peripheries but also in the metro- 
polis itself. The travel narrative was addressed to 
those “at home.” Steve Clark (1999) reminds us 
that in considering the proposition that travel writ- 
ers were producing “the rest of the world,” we 
should also consider who was actually reading their 
books. Frequent controversies over the authenticity 
of different accounts point to the instability rather 
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than the authority of travel narratives in the eyes of 
the metropolitan readership. 


RAMPANT SEXUALITY 

What is striking about travel accounts of the 
colonial period is that despite the volume of mate- 
rial that was published, the diversity of life in “the 
Orient” was ignored. Accounts of the lives of Mus- 
lim women living throughout Southeast Asia make 
up a very small part of the genre, even though these 
women represent a significant majority in numeri- 
cal terms. In part, this can be explained by the close 
proximity of the Middle East to Europe, which 
facilitated a higher volume of travel, and the impor- 
tance of the Ottoman Empire in European concep- 
tions of their own place in the world. There were 
so many books published on the Middle East and 
North Africa that many authors began by apologiz- 
ing for bringing out yet another. Each text, how- 
ever, continued to rely on the same visible signs of 
difference as those published before it. 

Sexuality is the dominant frame through which 
Muslim women are represented. They are variously 
described as submissive, pliant, dominated, as well 
as promiscuous and open. These contradictory 
images are juxtaposed without interrogation. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, interest in science and 
natural history led to a categorization of culture 
according to geographical and climatic differences 
and thus a scientific explanation for women’s char- 
acter and behavior. The torrid, temperate, and frigid 
zones of the globe were mapped onto the sexualized 
bodies of women of the empire. Hot climates were 
believed to produce sexual desire whereas temper- 
ate climates were said to require greater control and 
more elaborate ritual (Ferguson 1767). William 
Marsden wrote that polygamy in Sumatra owed 
its source to the “influence of a warm atmosphere 
upon the passions of men” (Marsden 1811, 271). 

The archetypal sexualized Muslim woman was to 
be found in Antoine Galland’s Les mille et une nuits 
(1707-14), which was treated by many eighteenth- 
century travel writers as an ethnographic source. 
Sir Richard Burton’s translation of the Thousand 
and One Nights (1850) was enormously popular 
throughout Europe during the nineteenth century, 
with many writers making specific reference to the 
text in their own travel accounts of the East: 

The Kasbah! I only knew that bloody fights between 

Arabs and soldiers took place there at night, and also 

that women were to be found there. Which women? I 

had no idea. Undoubtedly they were unnatural crea- 

tures, quite different from all other women. I imagined 


a den of danger and enchantment, straight from the 
Arabian Nights (L’Algérie de nos jours 1893). 
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Burton’s portrayal of cunning, sensual Shah- 
razad resonated with the accounts of precolonial 
travelers to the Ottoman Empire who frequently 
commented on the laziness of Oriental women and 
their “natural” tendencies to lasciviousness (Sandys 
1652, Monsieur de Thévenot 1665). Similarly, 
Egyptian courtesan Kuchuk Hanem, who appears 
in Flaubert’s (1910) writing, came to symbolize the 
sexually available Oriental women. In response to 
the inevitable question “What about the women?” 
Gautier wrote, “Everyone replies with a more or 
less mysterious smile, according to his level of self- 
conceit, so as to suggest a respectable number of 
favourable encounters” (cited in Harper 1985, 6). 
In Southeast Asia, the historical practice of tempo- 
rary wives and gift-for-sex exchange meant that 
precolonial traders frequently lived out their fanta- 
sies with women branded prostitutes by Europeans 
who failed to recognize the cultural meanings of 
these relationships (Andaya 1998). In writing about 
Muslim women in colonial Malaya, Bruce-Lock- 
hart links Islam with heightened sexual intrigue: 


Half the charm of travelling is in starting. Three-quar- 
ters of the charm of a Malay woman is in the difficulty 
of approach. As a Mohammedan she is guarded with 
considerable strictness. She may not be seen talking to 
a stranger in the road. Seclusion has whetted her appe- 
tite for temptation. She enjoys the secrecy of an illicit 
romance (Bruce-Lockhart 1936, 212). 


TEMPTRESSES AND HAGS 

Tied closely to travel writers’ speculation about 
Muslim women’s sexuality was an interest in their 
physical appearance. Clichés of Oriental beauty 
abounded — dark eyes, soft skin, dazzling teeth, 
streaming hair: 


Another, a moon-faced Turkish girl. I could not help 
noticing her well-formed figure was set off to perfec- 
tion by the lovely draped costume she wore. Her bright 
eyes, long dark hair, the curved and pearly forehead 
and regular shaped nose, made a picture to dream of, 
and such hands — exquisitely small, soft and delicate 
(Spry 1895, 151). 


Much of the writing about Muslim women’s 
appearance includes detailed descriptions of dress, 
jewellery, tattooing, and cosmetics. Writers re- 
marked on the richness and elegance of the women’s 
costume. Travel writers, however, did not merely 
describe women’s appearance, they used their des- 
criptions to make judgments about women’s char- 
acter and morality. This extended to discussion 
about the moral state of Islamic societies. In their 
descriptions, women were rendered childish, petty- 
minded, naive, uneducated, and _ self-indulgent. 
This was often associated with their image as bad 
mothers, who despite obvious warmth toward their 
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children, were nonetheless indulgent and lacked 
discipline. 

Those writers who succeeded in lifting the veil 
went to great lengths to describe women’s bodies 
and focused specifically on their breasts. They used 
physiognomy synecdochially, dismembering the 
body and focusing in on different parts: 


They [muslin tunics] are unfastened across the chest, 
and, by a narrow opening which descends to the girdle, 
disclose the amber-coloured flesh, the median swell of 
bosoms of pale bronze, which, during their ephemeral 
youth at least, are a perfect contour. The faces, it is 
true, when they are not hidden from you by a fold of 
the veil, are generally disappointing. The rude labours, 
the early maternity and lactations, soon age and wither 
them (Loti n.d., 122). 


Writers often remarked on their disappointment 
with not finding the promised Oriental beauty of 
literature and art. In these two descriptions, Java- 
nese and Egyptian women are portrayed as univer- 
sally ugly: 


A very short time after marriage their [Javanese wom- 
en’s] mouths are discoloured and distorted with betel- 
chewing; and it is not long before appearance matters 
to them so little (Ponder 1942, 131). 

You would search in vain among those of Upper 
Egypt for the ravishing beauty with which they have 
been attributed. You will only find poor women, 
mainly ugly and badly dressed...They would find 
them disagreeable objects and most of the prostitutes 
in Europe would pass for goddesses by comparison 
(Sonnini 1789, 148). 


Many writers praised the veil for masking the 
women’s horrid features, both from the sensibilities 
of European travelers and from the women’s long- 
suffering husbands. Beauty was strongly associated 
with youth, with a common perception held that 
the Eastern woman became a “hag” at 30. In remi- 
niscing about his liaison with a Malayan woman 
25 years earlier, R. H. Bruce-Lockhart reflects: 


With startling vividness I picture to myself the ravages 
of twenty five years of tropical sun on the former beauty 
of a young Malayan girl. I remembered Amai’s aunt, 
an old hag with betel-stained lips. She must then have 
been between forty and fifty. Amai herself must now be 
over forty. There would be no Loti-esque farewell in a 
Malayan graveyard (Bruce-Lockhart 1936, 79-80). 


Along with their hideous appearance, Oriental 
women were criticized for their bad diets, indo- 
lence, lack of purposeful activity, and dark skin. 
Ugliness, deformity, and obesity were all associated 
with old age, and were often attributed to over- 
indulgence in bathing. 

Indecency and licentiousness were strongly asso- 
ciated with dancing, many descriptions of which are 
full of sexual promise and suggestion. Male writers 
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often revelled in retelling lewd accounts of women 
dancing, suggesting all manner of indecency, which 
they resisted. In Flaubert’s travel notes and letters, 
dancing figures prominently and is often a prelude 
to sexual intercourse. In contrast, other travel writ- 
ers, both male and female, expressed disgust with 
the women’s performances, which they describe as 
revolting and ridiculous. 


Doubtless the hip-dancing, which means the swaying 
of a mountainously fat body, might suggest all man- 
ner of passionate declarations if you were able to give 
it a fair examination; but the rolling about of this 
uncontrolled mass of obesity is too ungraceful (Sladen 
1906, 484). 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1763) was one of 
the few writers to focus on the aesthetics of dance, 
delighting in the women’s movements and dress. 


VEILED MYSTIQUE 

The veil became a symbol of exotic and erotic 
womanhood. It prevented European observers from 
seeing and communicating with Oriental women 
and was a metaphor for licence and artful seduc- 
tiveness. Travel writers frequently speculated about 
what lay behind the veil, and in doing so fetishized 
it. They mused that by donning the yashmak or the 
felace, the Oriental woman went about in public in 
virtual incognito, indulging in secret sexual liaisons 
without her husband’s knowledge. This association 
of veiling with illicit sexuality also appears in writ- 
ings about Javanese and Malay Muslim women, 
whose form of dress was more typically a sarong, 
and South Asian Muslim women, who often wore 
a loose headscarf. 

These images of rampant, licentious sexuality 
were not the only ones to surface in travel writing 
about the veiled women. Veiling was also associ- 
ated with death; veiled figures were described as 
ghostly apparitions, devoid of humanity: 


Moorish women like ghosts, veiled with a handkerchief 
and quite lost in huge calicoe [sic] trousers, shrouded in 
the floating white haik which their invisible hands hold 
to their chest; like dominos at a masked ball they pass in 
silence, and glide along the walls like phantoms, white 
against white (Bernard n.d., 37-8). 


Veiled women were also frequently depicted as 
animals (common metaphors include horses, ducks, 
gorillas, ants, gazelles, and rabbits); as fat mounds 
of flesh; as piles of moving clothes; or as ships in full 
sail (Mabro 1996, 54-63). In these representations, 
Muslim women are depicted as passive or invisible 
figures. What is common in these accounts, whether 
women are described as temptresses or empty ves- 
sels, is a denial of subjectivity. 
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CULT OF THE HAREM 

The harem (women and children’s quarters) and 
the seraglio (Sultan’s domain) were also sites for 
speculation about the sexual activities of Muslim 
women and metaphors for the tyrannical masculin- 
ity of Islam. Fadwa El Guindi (1999) argues that 
Muslim women of the Middle East are positioned 
within a set of material/ideological practices and 
institutions that constitute a complex whole: veil- 
harem-eunuchs-seclusion-polygamy. Middle East- 
ern Muslim women were commonly referred to 
as odalisques, a term that conjured up images of 
leisure, luxury, voluptuousness and, importantly, 
non-Christian womanhood. The odalisque was 
imprisoned within the walls of the seraglio, waited 
upon by eunuchs, and engaged in sexual intrigue 
with and against other women of the harem. Curi- 
ously, even though Muslim women were caged 
behind the barred walls of the seraglio, male travel- 
ers were nonetheless able to produce an enormous 
volume of work on their lives. 

The harem is an ambivalent space marked by a 
range of dualities — liberty/imprisonment, exoti- 
cism/tyranny, activity/idleness. As a microcosm of 
the Orient it was the locus of an exotic and abnor- 
mal sexuality and the site of arbitrary violence 
by fathers and husbands. It is usually depicted as 
an abhorrent form of domestic tyranny and slav- 
ery from which European women are fortunately 
exempt (Nussbaum 1995). In Montesquieu’s Per- 
sian Letters (1721) the Persian seraglio is described 
asa “little empire” in which patriarchal power rests 
in masculine authority over wives, concubines, and 
servants. There is a strong association of veiling 
and the harem with imprisonment. This imagery 
takes on literal dimensions in the travel postcards 
of the early twentieth century in which Algerian 
women are photographed behind barred windows 
(Alloula 1986). 

Condemnation of the seraglio/harem (interpreted 
as a system of multiple wives and concubines) is 
replete with moral overtones. Islamic religion and 
culture emerge as culprits in the forced servitude of 
women confined by both the veil and the harem. 
Polygamy was universally criticized and Islam was 
represented as a backward and cruel religion. Colo- 
nial expansion was condoned and encouraged by 
travel writers who wanted to rescue Muslim women: 


Short of Christianity, no teaching can elevate the char- 
acter and position of Mohammedan women in any land; 
for, as long as she accepts the Koran as a rule of faith, 
she will unhesitatingly acquiesce in the mutilated life to 
which by it she is condemned (Crawford 1863, 55-6). 

I declare that if we are to look for a hell upon earth, 
it is where polygamy exists; and that, as polygamy runs 
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riot in Egypt, Egypt is the lowest depth of hell (Martin- 
eau 1848, 293). 


However, not all European travelers wrote nega- 
tively about the harem. Clot Bey, in Apercu général 
sur Egypte (1840), attempted to correct com- 
monly held distortions about the harem by mak- 
ing an analogy with the Christian monastery as a 
place of order, rigor, and decency. Such accounts, 
however, are rare. More commonly, the harem was 
depicted as a place of indolence where bored wives 
and concubines indulged in lesbian encounters, as 
these two different accounts of women in the Otto- 
man Empire attest: 

The most infamous lasciviousness is likewise common 

in the chambers of the girls. Nor is it at all astonish- 

ing that handsome girls, well fed, undergoing neither 
fatigue nor vexation; girls that have nothing to do 
but to prepare themselves for sensual pleasures, and 
who think of nothing but Venus and her son, should 
give way to unnatural lasciviousness, for want of the 


proper means of gratifying their amorous inclinations 
(Habesci 1784, 177). 


It is not lawful for anyone to bring ought in unto them 
with which they may commit the deeds of beastly 
uncleanness; so that if they have a will to eat cucum- 
bers, gourds, or such like, they are sent in unto them 
sliced, to deprive them of the means of playing the wan- 
tons (Sandys 1652). 


Muslim women were described as naturally idle, 
lazy, and maltreated, and thus it was inevitable 
that when “locked together” they would resort to 
unhealthy lust with other women. Despite their 
intense interest in the harem, however, it remained 
inaccessible to all male travelers. Men relied instead 
on second-hand accounts based on literary texts 
and male informants, and borrowed extensively 
from the accounts of other travelers. 

European women were the first to provide eye- 
witness descriptions of life inside the haremlik for 
a European readership and their accounts were 
highly sought after by publishers and readers. Their 
representations of the harem were often driven by 
a desire to challenge male travelers’ descriptions. 
This strong interest in life behind the walls of the 
harem promoted a flourishing commercial indus- 
try and visiting a harem became a regular part of 
women’s tourist itineraries to the Middle East by 
the late 1840s. These visits led to a genre of travel 
writing that Mary Louise Pratt (1992) refers to as 
“feminotopia” — travel narratives that constructed 
a world of female autonomy, empowerment, and 
pleasure. 


FEMINOTOPIA 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Embassy Letters 
(1763) is the first account to contradict male fanta- 
sies about the Ottoman haremlik. Montagu’s letters 
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were written between 1716 and 1718 but published 
after her death. She was the first European woman 
to write about her visit to a harem and a bathhouse 
(hammam), and her work had a significant impact 
on travel writers who ventured to the Far East. By 
focusing on the domestic activities of the women 
within the Turkish seraglio, Montagu criticizes the 
erotic fantasies of male travel accounts. The dif- 
ferences between Montagu’s account and those of 
her male counterparts rest partly in her ability, as a 
woman, to enter the seraglio’s innermost quarters. 
Montagu’s writings are an example of an ideal- 
ized feminotopia that sets up a counter-tradition to 
Orientalist and patriarchal versions of the Middle 
East. 


Tis very easy to see they have more Liberty than we 
have, no Woman of what rank so ever being permitted 
to go in the streets without two muslins...and their 
Shapes are wholly conceal’d...This perpetual Mas- 
querade gives them entire Liberty of following their 
Inclinations without danger of Discovery (Montagu 
1763, I:328). 


Writing over half a century later, Lady Elizabeth 
Craven’s Journey through the Crimea to Constanti- 
nople (1789) provides a similar account of Turkish 
women’s liberty: 


According to what I hear, a Turkish husband does not 
care for this wife, as the object of his passion, except 
for a very short space of time; but as wife she enjoys all 
the luxury of his fortune; and I repeat it, Sir, I think no 
women have so much liberty, safe from apprehension, 
as the Turkish — and I think them, in their manner of 
living, capable of being the happiest creatures breath- 
ing (Craven 1970, 305). 


Montagu and Craven were two of the most cel- 
ebrated eighteenth-century women travel writers. 
In their accounts, they frequently adopt a mascu- 
line eroticized gaze as they look upon the women 
with undisguised fascination. Montagu infers that 
it is the veil that provides unlimited possibility for 
intrigue and licentiousness and the harem that lib- 
erates Turkish women from the constant demands 
of their husbands. In her writings, Craven imagines 
the possibility of sexual assignations being con- 
ducted by the women who are “wrapped up like a 
mummy.” In many other respects their descriptions 
of Turkish women are very different - Montagu is 
poetic and aesthetic, whereas Craven’s accounts are 
moralistic and disapproving. Montagu describes a 
Turkish hammam in the following way: 


They walked and moved with the same majestic grace, 
which Milton describes our General Mother with. 
There were many amongst them, as exactly propor- 
tioned as ever any goddess was drawn ... And most of 
their skins shiningly white, only adorned by their beau- 
tiful hair, divided into many tresses, hanging on their 
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shoulders, braided either with pearl or ribbon, perfectly 
representing the figures of the graces (Montagu 1763, 
161-2). 


In contrast, Craven (1970, 264) describes a 
“Turkish” bath as “full of naked fat women; a dis- 
gusting sight.” The bathhouse in fact is in Athens — 
testament to Craven’s tendency to see all “Orien- 
tal” women as the same. Montagu was one of the 
few writers to describe the bathhouse in positive 
terms. For the majority of European travel writers, 
the bathhouse was another important site for the 
construction of Muslim womanhood as deviant. In 
these accounts, the bathers appear unattractive and 
repulsive and consequently, while there was great 
demand for visits to the harem, few chose to visit 
the baths. In contrast, many travel writers to Java 
wrote positively about the habits of local women 
who bathed in local rivers clothed in sarongs (Pon- 
der 1942). 

Fanny Parks in Wanderings of a Pilgrim (1850), 
about her travels in India, commented that “perusal 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s [sic] work has 
rendered me very anxious to visit a zenana, and to 
become acquainted with the ladies of the East.” In 
travel writing about India, religious difference is 
inadequately represented and the zenana comes to 
stand for the seclusion of all Indian women. The 
zenana (like the harem) was a women-only space 
into which curious and intrepid European (mostly 
English) women were sometimes invited. In recount- 
ing her visit to a zenana, Frances Duberly remarks 
on the women’s response to her own “emanci- 
pated” life. The Ranee (princess) “fell back in her 
chair and sighed. A whole lifetime of suppressed 
emotion, of crushed ambition, of helplessness, and 
weariness, seemed to be comprehended in that 
short sigh” (Duberly 1890, 41). In these accounts, 
less attention is given to religion than to the back- 
wardness of all Indians, with the result that there 
is considerable blurring between Hinduism and 
Islam. Although the level and extent of seclusion, 
and the role of purdah, varied considerably within 
and between different ethnic, caste, and religious 
groups, the zenana was portrayed as a univer- 
sal phenomenon throughout South Asia, and the 
equivalent of the Middle Eastern harem. Isabella 
Bird wrote of Indian Muslim women: 


I have hardly ever been in a woman’s house with- 
out being asked for drugs with which to disfigure 
the favourite wife, or to take away the life of the 
favourite wife’s infant son.... This is only an indica- 
tion of the daily life of whose miseries we think so 
little, and which is a natural product of the systems 
we ought to have subverted long ago (cited in Ghose 
1998, 63). 
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The harem does not figure so centrally in writings 
about Muslim women in Southeast Asia. Many 
precolonial and colonial travelers remarked on the 
apparent freedom and independence of Javanese 
and Sumatran women, whom they encountered in 
the fields and villages, and who engaged in sexual 
relations and trade with Europeans. While there are 
a few descriptions of the harems of the Javanese 
aristocracy, by and large European travelers rec- 
ognized that these were restricted to elites. Isabella 
Bird (1883) wrote one of the few accounts of a visit 
to a Malayan harem and her reception by the Sul- 
tana, in language reminiscent of similar accounts of 
her visits to harem/zenana in Indian and Persia. 


DOMESTIC SANCTUARY 

Over time, the voyeuristic, erotic gaze of the 
traveler’s account of the harem/zenana gave way 
to a reading of the women’s quarters as a domestic 
space marked by backwardness. In contrast to the 
upper-class eighteenth-century women who openly 
admired the erotic and transformed it into the aes- 
thetically satisfying, nineteenth-century women 
writers on the Middle East tended to desexualize the 
women’s quarters. Victorian women travel writers 
divested the veil of its sexual, erotic meanings and 
associated veiling with privacy and autonomy from 
sexual harassment and exploitation. The powerful 
position of domestic ideology in Victorian women’s 
imagination played a significant role in shaping 
these travel narratives. Billie Melman (1992, 140) 
notes that the Victorian and Edwardian women 
“saw the harem neither as a brothel nor merely as a 
gaol. To them it was first and foremost a ‘home’. A 
‘home’ was a private, feminine space.” This interest 
in domesticity was also reflected in the movement 
away from a focus on elites to middle-class family 
life. Women travel writers wrote at length about 
customs and manners, including costume, eating 
and table manners, child-rearing, and hygiene. 

In Southeast Asia, women’s ability to move about 
the countryside and engage in work defined their 
freedom. Ina chapter titled “For Feminists,” H. W. 
Ponder commented that marriage in Java: 


does not mean that she is either depressed or down- 
trodden. On the contrary, marriage seems to release 
her imprisoned spirit and, her destiny being achieved, 
she becomes as garrulous with her women friends as 
she was silent and self-contained as a child (Ponder 
1942, 125) 


While these accounts challenged notions of 
Western superiority and absolute difference be- 
tween Oriental and European women, they are 
equally implicated in Orientalism. European 
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women travelers constituted the Muslim woman 
as Other and in doing so transformed her into an 
object of knowledge rather than an active agent. In 
the process, they contributed to the maintenance 
of an unequal power/knowledge nexus. European 
women occupied a marginal status in relation to 
institutional imperialism and this renders their 
statements about Eastern women tentative rather 
than authoritative. At the same time, their ability to 
travel freely is clearly tied to their position within 
colonialism. They benefited from the freedoms of 
travel within the colonies and associated territories, 
and this makes their assertions of common sister- 
hood problematic. 


SHARED OPPRESSION 

Within both male and female travel writing a 
parallel is often drawn between the predicament 
of the European woman and that of the Eastern 
woman. Discourses of domestic virtue “at home” 
underpinned many of the assumptions of male trav- 
elers. At the same time that the Oriental woman 
was defined as a sexual being, her European coun- 
terpart was constructed as a non-sexual “good wife 
and mother.” Despite their critique and rejection 
of feminism “at home,” the male colonial elite cre- 
ated a fusion between the issues of women and 
the broader rhetoric of colonialism; the project of 
colonialism was to save Muslim women. Within 
women’s travel writing, descriptions of the Mus- 
lim woman served the project of self-presentation 
of the European woman as freer than her Oriental 
counterpart. The “white man’s burden,” and its 
concomitant series of colonial policies, was often 
based on an image of Oriental women as oppressed 
and Oriental men as oppressors. Descriptions of the 
harem/zenana as oppressive spaces, and of Mus- 
lim women as victims, thus served an ideological 
function. 


We, their sisters of the Occident, we have to pity them 
and we have to forcefully demand that they quit their 
state of moral degradation (Hommaire de Hell 1870, 63). 


The discourses of feminotopia challenged these 
assertions. Within these accounts, Western and 
Eastern women subtly shift places, and it is the 
Oriental woman who (via the veil and the harem) 
is able to partially escape patriarchal oppression. 
Lady Montagu (1763, 328) claimed that “I look 
upon the Turkish Women as the only free people in 
the Empire.” These sentiments are reflected in the 
writings of nineteenth-century writers: 


If, as we are all prone to believe, freedom be happiness, 
then are Turkish women happiest, for they are the fre- 
est individuals in the Empire. It is the fashion in Europe 
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to pity the women of the East; but it is ignorance of 
their real position alone that engenders so misplaced an 
exhibition of sentiment (Pardoe 1837, 100-1). 

With regard to their legal status, Turkish women... 
already possess all legal, personal and propriety rights 
necessary to give them a social position equal if not 
superior to that of European women generally (Garnett 
1909, 282). 


In contrast, travelers to the Far East acknowl- 
edged the relative freedom of Muslim women who 
were not bound to purdah or other systems of 
seclusion. Visiting the Netherlands Indies, Dutch 
feminist Aletta Jacobs wrote: 


For us the sight of these hard-working women was par- 
ticularly interesting, because these happy people formed 
such a wonderful contrast with the gloomy women of 
Egypt and British India, who looked so miserable (cited 
in Bosch 1999, 11). 


Muslim women did not easily embrace their 
European counterparts as sisters. While some Euro- 
pean women were disconcerted by the failure of 
Muslim women to treat them as sisters, others rev- 
elled in their defiance. Aurora Bertrana, a Catalan 
woman writing in 1936 about her visit to Spanish 
Morocco, mistakenly believes that she will be pro- 
tected by Moroccan women when she tries to enter 
a religious ceremony without attracting the atten- 
tion of the baja. Her faith in common sisterhood 
is broken when the women reveal her presence to 
him. In contrast, Frenchwoman Jean Pommerol’s 
travel narrative is replete with images of violence 
and penetration when faced with defiant Muslim 
women. She forced her way into the homes of Mus- 
lim women, disregarding their hostile responses: 


Their silence, their clenched fists, their mute attitudes 
of defiance, gave to them the fierce beauty of the con- 
quered in the presence of the victorious enemy (Pom- 
merol 1900, 157). 


Relations between Oriental and European 
women became more complex as increasing num- 
bers of white women joined their husbands in the 
colonies. Their presence demanded that relations 
between the “races” be highly regulated. Ann Stoler 
(1996) estimates that at the turn of the twentieth 
century, over half of the European men in the Indies 
lived in domestic arrangements with “native” 
women (called myai). As European women arrived 
in greater numbers, the “servant problem” became 
critical. Gender played a crucial role in organizing 
ideas of race and civilization in India and the Indies, 
and there is a noticeable shift in descriptions of 
native women that focuses on their sexual corrupt- 
ness and depravity. Similarly, native men become 
signifiers of dangerous male sexuality directed at 
white women. Despite an obsession with protecting 
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European women, however, sexual attack remains 
such a taboo topic that it is noticeably absent in 
women’s travel accounts. 


COLONIALISM AS SEXUAL CONQUEST 

The sexualized depiction of Muslim women that 
dominated most travel accounts was also writ large 
upon the entire East. Representations of colonial 
expansion were entwined with masculinized sex- 
ual conquest. The colonial state was imagined as 
female — she was “penetrated” by invading forces 
and “offered” herself to her colonial master. 

As I approached the shore, I felt like an Eastern bride- 

groom, about to lift the veil of his bride, and to see, 

for the first time, the feature that were to charm, or 


disappoint, or disgust him (E. W. Lane cited in Kab- 
bani 1986, 67). 


[I] lolled in its [Red Sea] waters as though I were lying 
on a thousand liquid breasts that were caressing my 
entire body (Gustave Flaubert cited in Naaman 1965, 
291) 


The Western subject’s voyeuristic desire to 
“know” the Oriental woman was an extension of 
this preoccupation with the femininity, sensuality, 
and irrationality of the East. The Orient was likened 
to a veiled woman full of secrets and surprises; she 
teased and tantalized her admirers, who inevitably 
succumbed to their basest passions. Eastern cities, 
with their maze-like streets, endless alleys, and sud- 
den walled passages were as enticing as the Mus- 
lim woman herself, but travelers frequently found 
themselves lost and frustrated at their inability to 
successfully navigate through “her” passages. As 
nineteenth-century French traveler Alphonse Royer 
(1837, 74) noted, the East remained an enigma: 
“The Orient is for me, today, like a masked woman 
who has revealed only her face.” 

Within these accounts, indigenous males are pas- 
sive and feminized, but also warlike and brave in 
their resistance to colonial rule. This mixture of 
femininity and tyrannical aggression is used to 
explain the presence of the colonial forces. For 
example, British colonial rule in Malaya was 
endorsed because it would save the noble, child- 
like Malay peasantry from the tyranny of their 
sultanates. In contrast, the downfall of the Otto- 
man Empire is attributed to the homosexuality of 
Muslim males who “abandon their affections to 
the young boys and are besotted by the charms of 
their tender beauty; they caress them, using them 
instead of women” (Rycaut 1669, 149). In other 
accounts, this downfall can be attributed to a mon- 
strous woman, the Sultana, who uses her power as 
mother/wife to control the Sultan. Emasculated, 
he is likened to the eunuchs that service her. Such 
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accounts of powerful, active women, however, 
appear in travel writing as the exception. 
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Representations: Poetry, Modern 


Arab States 


Poetic modernity in the Arab world was closely 
connected to ideas emerging during the nahda 
(Arab renaissance, 1850s—1950s) and the emerg- 
ing discourses on modernity and authenticity that 
raised the question of women’s status in the new 
society. By the 1940s, two opposing poetic genres 
emerged, each positioned in a different world and 
claiming allegiance to a diverse literary authority. 
The neoclassical poetry that sought inspiration in 
the rich Arabic literary heritage adhered to tradi- 
tional poetic norms. Modern poetry, in contrast, 
was influenced first by the French Surrealist move- 
ment and the works of T. S. Eliot, who was intro- 
duced into the Arab world in the 1940s, and later 
on by the Sufi poetic traditions (Adonis 1990). It 
adopted a new form that relies on the use of the 
single foot as the basic unit and allows for a greater 
freedom of self-expression and of experimentation. 
This new form constitutes not just the restructuring 
of rhythm, but also of imagery, language, world- 
view, and the text as a whole (Bannis 1990). 

Modern poets in general see themselves in fun- 
damental conflicts not only with the old poetic tra- 
ditions, but also with the dominant cultures and 
the political system, envisioning their poetry as a 
means to fight for human dignity and freedom. 
They draw to varying degrees on the use of interior 
monologue, mythology, symbols, allusions to pop- 
ular songs and beliefs, occasional use of colloquial- 
ism and narration, as well as imagery to objectify 
their emotional experience and their desire to build 
a new world (Badawi 1973). 


REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN AND 

SEXUALITY 

The modern poets’ representations of women 
and sexuality vary in accordance with the poetic 
genres they compose in. In politically committed 
poetry, the modern poets, who usually see them- 
selves as the harbingers of change and the defenders 
of the masses, identify with the sufferings of their 
people and often represent themselves as the sav- 
iors whose personal salvation embodies that of the 
nation. They use images of Christ, the Virgin Mary, 
and Shahrazad and draw on the myths of sacrifi- 
cial death and resurrection (for example Adinis, 
al-Sayyab, al-‘Azawi, and Darwish), which repre- 


sent women as active agents of change. Whereas 
in love poetry, especially that composed by male 
poets (for example Nizar Qabbani) women are 
represented as objects of desire whose role is to 
enhance males’ masculinity, whereas men prevail 
as symbols of unrivalled “penetrators” competing 
for sexual dominance. 

Images of Ashtar, Adonis, Phoenix, and Christ 
dominate the poetry and vision of Badr Shakir al- 
Sayyab, an Iraqi poet of the 1950s and one of the 
pioneers of modern poetry. According to Babylo- 
nian mythology, Ashtar is the goddess of fertility 
and sexual love who rescues Adonis, her beloved, 
from death and restores fertility to the wasted land, 
which has waned after Adonis’s death. Like most 
prominent poets of the 1950s, al-Sayyab was influ- 
enced by Eliot’s “The Waste Land,” which draws 
on the metaphor of sacrificial death leading to 
rebirth (Jayyusi 1992). In his poem “A Vision in 
the Year 1956,” he paints a gloomy picture of life in 
Iraq: “Genghis is in Baghdad...//people are thirsty 
yearning for rain...//our Ashtars are lamenting the 
murdered Adonis.” In the same poem, the meta- 
phoric Ashtar merges with Hafsa, an Iraqi woman 
who was killed during the 1936 massacre of Assyr- 
ians in Musil and, at the same time, with the image 
of Christ: “Ashtar on a tree trunk is crucified//...a 
nail penetrating...the womb” (al-Sayyab 1960). 
Al-Sayyab draws analogy between the aridity of 
life in Iraq and the aridity of land in Ashtar’s myth. 
The agonies of Ashtar/Christ and of Hafsa signify 
the suffering of Iraq that will be saved by the spill- 
ing of blood. Just as Christ saved his followers with 
his own blood, Ashtar’s blood will bring hope and 
life to the land: “light will be born from a bleed- 
ing womb” (al-Sayyab 1960). Ashtar represents 
the nation and the savior at the same time, and her 
agonizing mission symbolizes the Iraqis’ quest for 
freedom and justice. 

Shahrazad and Zarqa@ al-Yamama are two 
other symbols of female saviors that appear in 
modern committed poetry. Shahrazad, the hero- 
ine of the Arabic epic Thousand and One Nights, 
signifies wisdom, courage, sacrifice, and above 
all female solidarity and resistance to male domi- 
nation. She is also a woman with a mission. But 
unlike Ashtar, who saved the nation with her 
blood, Shahrazad saved women with words. By 
telling her fascinating stories, Shahrazad manages 
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to tame Shahryar’s thirst for women’s blood and 
free his victims, including Shahrazad, from his 
desire for vengeance. As a woman and as a writer, 
Nabila al-Zubayr, a young Yemeni poetess, iden- 
tifies with Shahrazad who symbolizes a victim 
turned into a savior. In her poem “In me, a Woman 
Migrated from my Veins,” she expresses her desire 
to free herself from the woman victim in her and 
turn herself into a woman with agency: “In me, a 
woman migrated from my veins//to meet a friendly 
sky and fertile clouds//and bring me back a new 
Shahrazad.” Al-Zubayr situates her agency in her 
fertile poetic language and imagination. 

In modern poetry and literature, Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama, the female protagonist of an old Arabic 
folktale, stands as a symbol of vision, farsighted- 
ness, and consciousness (Arebi 1994). She is also 
a savior whose saving efforts fail. Her warnings 
about the approach of the invading enemy are 
ignored, her homeland is occupied, and Zarqa’ 
herself is doomed: she is captured and killed. The 
Egyptian poet Amal Dunqul represents Zarqa’ as a 
female prophet and holy soothsayer who, blinded 
after the defeat of her people, stands all alone in 
the battlefield with a wounded soldier representing 
the poet himself. He pleads with Zarqa’ to speak 
out, implicitly comparing the redeeming impact of 
Shahrazad’s stories to the castrating outcome of the 
poet’s silence: “Speak out! Oh, you holy prophet//... 
Don’t keep silent//I kept silence year after year to 
buy my security...//I became a eunuch” (Dunqul 
n.d.). As a symbol, the blinded Zarqa’ stands for 
the death of public consciousness that led to the 
defeat of Egypt in the 1967 war. 

If the image of women as saviors or prophetesses 
dominates committed poetry, images of women’s 
sexuality and erotic relations dominate modern 
love poetry. Modern love poets challenged the 
deeply rooted social and sexual taboos. Nizar Qab- 
bani was a pioneer in breaking the silence around 
sex and sexuality and in moving the shame that 
attaches to all erotic relations, including female 
homoeroticism. Male homoeroticism is pervasive 
and celebrated in classical Arabic poetry and writ- 
ings, whereas female eroticism is usually margin- 
alized as an issue related to the private domain. 
Nizar Qabbani brings the private into the public 
by describing an intimate female homoerotic scene: 
“Rain...Rain...Her (female) friend//Is with her, 
and November is moaning//The conversation of 
four breasts//Whispering... murmur is allowed// 
The breast breaks its destiny//And revolt” (Qab- 
bani 1983). However, the impact of Qabbani’s 
breakthrough concerning homosexual taboos was 
limited and temporary. Nabila al-Zubayr had to 
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change the title of “Homosexuality,” to “The Unity 
of the Same” for publication and uses obscure 
imagery inaccessible to the public reader: “Two 
candles hugged//As two scorpions did//To give 
birth to night.” Candle is feminine in Arabic and 
scorpion is masculine. As symbols, the candle rep- 
resents a woman, the scorpion a man, and night 
secrecy. Homoerotic relations are talked about and 
are lived out in secrecy. 

In Qabbani’s poetry, women have no agency or 
subjectivity. The poet is represented repeatedly as 
the hero whose sexuality and language have awak- 
ened women to a new awareness of their bodies 
and sexuality. The image that dominates his poetry 
is that of him remaking women into goddesses and 
their bodies into desired free objects: “Had it not 
been for my hands//would your breasts be round?” 
He represents himself as the liberator of female 
sexuality: “I was the one...//Who tended your cow- 
ard nipples//So that [they] revolt” (Qabbani 1970). 
In his new imagined world, men’s sexuality is pre- 
sented as natural and liberating whereas women’s 
sexuality is created by men. Women are imagined 
as passive sexual beings and as recipients of male 
sexual energy: he is the invader, she the invaded; 
he is a sword, she a sheath; he is an Arab horse, she 
a field or bed he ploughs (Qabbani 1970, 1983). 
Women’s bodies are objects that can be owned by 
men when they wish to: “If I had sought the owner- 
ship of your breasts//I could have owned them inch 
by inch” (Qabbani 1970). 

For Qabbani, erotic relations become a space for 
exhibiting man’s sexual victories: “No black nor 
white breast is left//That I did not plant my flag 
on//...I made a cloak from women’s skin//And 
I built pyramids from their nipples” (1967, 14). 
Having sexual intercourse with a virgin symbol- 
izes a decisive victory for competitors, whereas it 
is disgraceful to have sex with non-virgins: “He is 
humiliated//he came to the well’s water after me.” 
The female sexual organ is a well that men can 
drink from; the first one to do so is victorious. Qab- 
bani underlines the submission of women to men’s 
sexual needs by drawing an analogy between erotic 
relations and imprisonment and enslavement. In 
love and sexual relations, man is the jailer, woman 
the prisoner; he is the oriental king, she his faithful 
slave (Qabbani 1970). 

Qabbani’s poetry challenges the sexual taboos, 
yet it reproduces gender inequalities and the deeply 
rooted sexual norms based on the belief that the 
male is sexually empowered by nature to totally 
control the female body. Early modern poetesses 
were conscious of the sexist language that domi- 
nates love poetry and other literary works written 
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in the period between the 1950s and the 1970s 
(Tarabishi 1997). Lami‘a ‘Amara, an Iraqi poet- 
ess, rejects the portrayal of women as seductive 
bodies and of lovemaking as a man’s victory and 
a women’s defeat. She repeatedly declares that she 
suppresses her desire rather than participates in a 
loss-gain game: “I am full of ecstasy//I overcome 
it/I am at the top” (‘Amara 1972). If men take 
pride in exhibiting their sexual energy, women tri- 
umph in restraining it. ‘Amara challenges the male 
love language, representing women as agents who 
resist male dominated love relations. As a woman, 
‘Amara desires a mutually fulfilling erotic relation- 
ship and refuses to have relations that end in the 
death of her subjectivity: “In a moment of ecstasy// 
I won’t kill my subjectivity” (“Amara 1972). 

Young modern poetesses (for example Maram 
Masri, Jumana Haddad, Nabila al-Zubayr, and 
others) have succeeded in creating a new body 
language that talks about the unthinkable and the 
silenced and that invites their readers to discover 
themselves. Maram al-Masri, a Syrian-born poet- 
ess living in Paris, wishes to reveal her inner self 
and to free herself from all social constraints. As a 
woman, she stands for “a pomegranate that con- 
ceals the secret of its pearls” and waits “to take off 
her shiny peel,” and “quenches her thirst” (Masri 
2006). It is in the language of the body that Masri 
finds her subjectivity. Her intimate confessions 
about her burning sexual desire go beyond the 
unjustified social shame that hangs over all erotic 
relations. She says, “Don’t be tepid//or I will vomit 
you” (Masri 2006). She does not hesitate to express 
her frustration when her sexual “hunger” is not sat- 
isfied: “A loser like a mare mounted by a pathetic 
knight” (Masri 2006). 

Jumana Haddad is a well-known Lebanese 
journalist and poetess who writes in Arabic, Eng- 
lish, and French and lives in Beirut. Like Masri, 
Haddad masters the language of the body. Her 
website, where she publishes her poetry and writ- 
ing, is adorned with the nudes of Cezanne, Henry 
Matisse, and others, indicating that she is a sexu- 
ally liberated woman ready to expose her inner 
self through poetry. She represents herself as a 
woman full of sexual desire who searches for true 
love that helps her discover her body: “I will dis- 
cover its taste in two burning lips” (Haddad web- 
site). Haddad uses the image of the mythical Lilith 
to celebrate the birth of the “true” woman who will 
liberate the two sexes: “I come back to straighten 
Adam’s rib and to liberate men from their Eves.” 
In Eastern mythology, Lilith is the first woman cre- 
ated by God from clay just like Adam. She rebelled 
and ran away. God banished her to earth and then 
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created the second woman, Eve, from Adam’s rib. 
Haddad portrays the “true woman” as a multi- 
dimensional self: a rebel, a goddess, a mother, 
and a goddess wife, as well as “the goddess of 
seduction and sexual desire,” and “the guardian of 
masturbation.” 

In general, prominent modern poets compose in 
multiple genres, yet their success in creating a new 
poetic language that can influence poets of the fol- 
lowing generations is mostly based on their poetry 
composed in one specific genre. The language of 
earlier eminent poets perceives woman as either a 
savior or a desired object, whereas the new love 
language created by the younger female poets cel- 
ebrates the new rebel woman who takes pride in her 
body and her liberated and liberating sexualities. 
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Central Asia 


Poetry has been a popular literary vehicle in 
the cultural life of Central Asia through which 
images of women, gender, and sexuality have been 
created and transmitted. It has also provided an 
arena in which these images have been contested 
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and subverted, as well as imposed, especially dur- 
ing the modern period. 

Despite the presence of a wide diversity of themes 
in most Central Asian poetic traditions, lyrical love 
poetry, whether written in its classical “courtly” 
poetic forms such as ghazal, rubai, mukhamma, 
or in the form of folk songs and poetry such as 
qoshiq in Uzbek and aydim in Turkmen, was the 
dominant genre up until the modern period. It is a 
genre which has continued up until the present day. 
This poetry, characterized by numerous standard 
allusions, symbols, metaphors, and descriptions 
of physical beauty takes as its subject the nature 
of love between the lover (ashik) and his beloved 
(mashuq). As this poetry was created largely by 
men, it constitutes a primarily male discourse on 
love. Within Turkmen and Kazakh poetry, which 
draws heavily upon oral and folk literary tradi- 
tions, the beloved is usually portrayed as female 
and referred to as gelin-kiz. The nineteenth-century 
poetry of Turkmen poets such as Dovletmemmet 
Balgizil and Misginkilic is in this mode. This is also 
the norm in the classical Chaghatay-Persian literary 
tradition, where the gender of the beloved is occa- 
sionally more ambiguous. What remains constant, 
however, in Central Asian poetry, especially in its 
most popular forms, is that the beloved, although 
voiceless, is always presented as powerful, heart- 
less, and never returning the affections of the lover. 
The lover, represented by the voice of the poet, in 
contrast, suffers from separation and longing for 
the beloved, and his poetry expresses his anguish. 
Thus, the sexual power of women is an important 
assumption underlying classical Central Asian 
poetry. 

From the late nineteenth century onwards, poets 
began to redefine and reform their poetic tradi- 
tions. Particularly in the early twentieth century 
the stylized content of love poetry, especially the 
image of the beloved constructed from what were 
increasingly seen as clichéd symbols, became the 
subject of criticism and debate among poets who 
satirized these types of poems as gozun-kasin 
(your eyebrow and your eyes) poems. Some poets, 
including a growing number of women poets, such 
as Anbar Otin (d. 1915), began to emphasize the 
necessity of transforming their poetry into a vehicle 
for social reform and advocated writing poetry that 
was more social and political in content. 

Although Central Asian poets have continued 
to write lyrical love poems up to the present time 
and their poetry has maintained familiar elements 
from the earlier tradition, treatment of the sub- 
jects of love, sexuality, and gender have changed 
in important ways. This modern transformation 
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of the Central Asian poetic traditions resulted in 
a period of intense literary debate. As the classical 
image of woman as the archetypal female beloved 
lost popularity — especially among some new liter- 
ary elites — simultaneously the status of women and 
their roles in society emerged as one of the major 
themes of modern poetry and prose. Alongside their 
lyrical love poetry, some male authors wrote works 
expressing the plight of women in their society. In 
these works women were portrayed largely as pow- 
erless, helpless figures who suffered as the victims 
of “backward” social and cultural practices. Their 
lamentable position and sad situation were central 
to a larger social and cultural critique, particularly 
a critique of Islam. In contrast to this image of the 
helpless woman, which was dominant especially 
in prose, women’s poetry written during this time 
often took a different approach. 

First, it was women’s poetry more than that of 
men that focused directly on women’s social status 
and role in the society. This poetry is rebellious in 
many ways. Its authors directly criticize the patri- 
archal aspects of their society. For example, the 
women’s poetry collected by Ibrahim Davran in 
the first decade of the twentieth century contains 
many powerful women’s voices. In the poetry of 
such authors as Bibi Hamida and Sobira Bibi, 
men appear not just as oppressive, but as selfish, 
ignorant, insensitive characters. These poets take 
on specific targets in direct and immediate ways; 
for example, they condem exploitative husbands 
and criticize their mothers-in-law. Some women 
poets complain directly about lack of love and 
affection on the part of their husbands or lovers. 
While they wrote poetry lamenting their position 
and condition, in their poetry the women did not 
appear as weak and powerless characters. 

The sexual and erotic power of women is also 
an important issue for some of these women poets. 
While there is poetry written by women that is 
overtly sensual and sexual it does not camouflage 
that sensuality with classical metaphors and sym- 
bols. Anbar Otin, for example, critiques the image 
of women in classical poetry, challenging the tra- 
ditional descriptions of the woman “beloved” as 
deceiver and oppressor. She is concerned that the 
negative sexual power ascribed to women under- 
mined their humanity. Like her male contemporaries 
she writes political and social poetry examining the 
condition of women in society. However, unlike 
many male poets she does not raise the issue of 
women’s mistreatment as an attack on Central 
Asian culture and religion. Rather, her poems are 
deeply critical of misogyny as a universal human 
characteristic. While contesting some of the themes 
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of classical poetry, Anbar Otin does not entirely 
reject its formal structure and symbols. Rather than 
rejecting premodern poetic forms, she and many 
other late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
women poets such as Dilshod, Muazzam, and 
Mahzune make creative use of classical poetic 
forms and discourse to express gendered self and 
female experience in new ways. In particular, they 
draw upon Sufi tropes of divine love to human- 
ize their experience and the experience of other 
women. 

In the poetry of nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century Central Asia, before the establishment of 
the Soviet Union, there is a diversity of perceptions 
of women and gender. The Soviet period, which 
brought changes in alphabet and new literary forms 
rooted in the canons of Soviet art, disrupted, but 
did not completely erase, either the diversity or 
the complexity of Central Asian literary discourse. 
During the Soviet period Central Asian poetry 
added new ideological images of women and gen- 
der rooted in the concept of the new Soviet man 
and woman. Poems emphasizing the equality of 
genders and the importance of women’s role in 
society were common. Both male and female poets 
depicted educated, working women with bright 
futures ahead of them. For example, women poets 
such as Oydin, Mahbuba Rahim Qizi, and Zulfiya 
wrote poetry on such themes. However, over 
time this new Soviet poetry suffered from a lack 
of range and intricacy as a result of increasing 
Soviet authoritarianism. Despite the fact that 
state control and political ideology played a tre- 
mendous role in the production and creation of 
gender ideology and the image of women in poetry, 
the poetry produced during this period is not uni- 
formly ideological. There were poets who wrote 
poems contesting or avoiding these new official 
images of the Soviet man and woman in a variety 
of ways. Some continued to write apolitical lyrical 
love poetry. Also, during the Soviet and post-Soviet 
period, the theme of mothers — a theme continued 
from the premodern period — was widely popular 
and common, especially in Uzbek poetry. While 
many male poets use the image of the mother as 
a symbol to articulate their anxieties about chang- 
ing gender relations in both ideology and reality, 
women’s “mother poems” tend to reflect the con- 
tradictions of the changing role of motherhood in 
modern Central Asia, an immediate and practical 
issue for women in the region. 
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East Africa: Swahili 


DISCOURSE ANALYSIS OF GENDERED 

METAPHORS IN KISWAHILI POETRY 

Regardless of the wide variety of Kiswahili (the 
Swahili language) poetry, the representation of 
women vis-a-vis men and the effect of these dis- 
courses form a coherent image that informs gender 
relations. Approaches to discourse analysis theory 
and methodology share a common understand- 
ing of language as a domain in which people’s 
knowledge of the social world is actively shaped, 
and as an object of inquiry. Discourse analysts are 
interested in language and texts as sites in which 
social meanings are formed and reproduced, social 
identities are shaped, and social facts are secured 
(Tonkiss 2004). 

Kiswahili gender metaphors refer directly to 
things outside language, through denotation, while 
also evoking a network of associations through 
connotation, and operating as part of an ideo- 
logical second-order sign system. The metaphors 
establish a trajectory of social, political, and moral 
possibilities, but do not articulate them definitively. 
The metaphors do not reflect reality in a transpar- 
ent way. Rather, they are constructing and orga- 
nizational terms in which the Swahili understand 
social reality. This entry examines the way the 
metaphors are constructed, their contextual 
functions, and the contradictions that run through 
them. The discourse analysis utilized here is 
widened to encompass the study of all kinds of 
symbolic material that are used to represent both 
genders. 

Kiswahili gender metaphors are typically descrip- 
tive statements comprising single words or simple 
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sentences. Their meanings depend on apparent 
conceptual strangeness evident within the meta- 
phorical word, within a sentence, and within a 
larger discursive context. They include both lexi- 
cal and syntactical metaphors, for example, kido- 
sho literally means a small, multi-colored beautiful 
bird whereas kipusa is the not fully-grown tusk 
of a rhinoceros. But kidosho may also function as 
a word metaphor used to refer to a lovely and 
pleasant, often young, woman. Likewise, the lexeme 
kipusa carries the cultural meaning of the imma- 
ture rhinoceros tusk that is highly regarded as an 
aphrodisiac. 

Syntactical metaphors are more elaborate, com- 
prised of complex images. In the following exam- 
ple, a woman is likened to a broom: 


Nyumba iwe ni jamili, uzuri ipindukie, 

Na iwe nyumba ya dali, kwa vyombo uipambe, 
Kunadhifika muhali, kama usifagie, 

Nyumba bila ufagio, shida mno kusafika (Snow-White 
1974, 92). 

A house may be smart, elegantly done, 

It may be permanent, beautifully furnished, 

It is incomplete, if not cleaned, 

A house without a broom, is difficult to clean [author’s 
translation]. 


In this second example, a woman is metaphori- 
cally related to a star: 


Nyota ikishatoweka, roho ni kuvumilia, 
Kwani nyotayo baraka, yako kazi kungojea, 
Nyota kwanza kizimika, ndio mwisho kupotea, 
Nyotayo ikishatoweka, roho ni kuvumilia. 


When a star vanishes, the heart has to persevere, 

For your star is a blessing, your task is to wait, 

When the star dims, that marks the end, 

When your star is vanished, the heart has to persevere 
{author’s translation]. 


Whether morphological or syntactical, Kiswahili 
gender metaphors encompass a number of physi- 
cal and behavioral characteristics that provide the 
basis and context of their interpretation and under- 
standing. No single gender metaphor belongs to its 
referent by nature. Rather, the shared habits and 
customs of Swahili people provide the basis for 
communicating and understanding experience. 
The metaphors express their sentiments in socially 
acceptable ways, especially through allusion. Thus, 
love, a largely taboo and thus secret subject, becomes 
integrated into social reality through its indirect rev- 
elation. The metaphors therefore depend for their 
full effect on insider contextual knowledge that, 
once lost, renders them less meaningful. Gender 
metaphors operate both on the users’ perception of 
Swahili society and how they affectively experience 
themselves within that world. What a hearer of a 
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metaphor understands is not only what is implied, 
but also what is filtered through personal biogra- 
phy. Although a metaphor may refer to a kidosho, 
kipusa, nyota, and ufagio, no two of these are iden- 
tical. Therefore metaphorical meaning is embedded 
in context and at the same time removed from it, 
rendering them ambiguous. 

Metaphors appear in almost all Kiswahili speech 
varieties: song, poetry, and ordinary talk. However, 
metaphors are a ubiquitous phenomenon in poetry. 
Indeed, metaphors are one of the key symbolic 
communicative devices in Kiswahili. Other forms 
of artistic communication include such common 
ones as simile, proverb, personification, hyperbole, 
and symbol. However, of all genres of verbal art, 
metaphors offer the best opportunity to study rep- 
resentation of indigenous conception of social and 
natural reality (Seitel 1972, 4). 


GENDER REPRESENTATION IN SWAHILI 

SOCIETY 

The Swahili, like other societies, start out from 
a world with two sexes, which are then ascribed 
gender characteristics and roles. Whereas Islamic 
ideology provides a partial explanation for the 
lower status of women, the primary accountabil- 
ity is located in male prejudices and dominance in 
society. Islamic cultural and religious practices can- 
not be treated separately from and outside of social 
relations and practices within the society. 

Language manifests itself in various forms. 
Kiswahili gender metaphors are typically short 
and descriptive poetic statements that encompass 
a number of physical and behavioral characteris- 
tics. Gender metaphors are figurative statements 
of expression of feeling, whose subject matter is 
usually personal. The purely personal experience 
alluded to in gender metaphors tends to be of less 
interest and importance than the experience of 
Swahili society at large. The society’s view of meta- 
phor will tend to relate to collective experience and 
will concern itself less with personal accuracy than 
with public acceptability. 

The metaphors also involve two subjects, 
although they are not usually of equal prominence. 
One usually stands out as the topic of metaphor, 
and the other as a kind of comment. The Swahili 
society values and upholds love as important and 
critical for posterity. Therefore, gender metaphors 
that express love sentiments in socially accept- 
able ways have a didactic role and are supposed 
to manifest and reinforce “truths,” ideas and val- 
ues that carry public assent. Authority is bestowed 
on gender metaphors by virtue of their association 
with the highly respected specialists in tradition in 
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society, including poets. The metaphors themselves 
are believed to have originated with the ancestors 
and passed down through male elders. Depending 
on the particular social context, gender metaphors 
may either condone appropriate behavior or may be 
insulting and therefore used for criticism and social 
control. Metaphors most typically are used to refer 
to young, unmarried women. However, they are 
also liberally used in marriage where they serve as a 
means of stating feelings, cementing relationships, 
and in some cases as a means of judgment. 

Unlike other tropes where what is conveyed is 
overt, meaning in Kiswahili gender metaphors 
is only implied. Poets assume that the audience 
has considerable background knowledge about 
the ideas being communicated, knowledge that is 
expected to come from social life. The linguistic 
domain in which gender metaphors are primarily 
used is love. Regardless of users involved, when- 
ever used, metaphors always evoke passionate feel- 
ings. Among the many factors that contribute to 
the province of love in this linguistic discourse are 
such culturally defined ideal feminine attributes 
as beauty, delicacy, ephemeralness, cleanliness, 
pride, adornment, innocence, and faithfulness. The 
metaphors assist in understanding the values that 
Swahili society upholds as important and critical 
concerning men and women. 


CONCLUSION 

Throughout Islamic history, the constructs, insti- 
tutions, and models of thought devised by early 
Muslim societies that form the core discourses of 
Islam have played a central role in defining wom- 
en’s place in Muslim societies (Ahmed 1992, 1). If 
the definitive basis for what Islam means is deter- 
mined by what Muslims do, then women and men 
are often not equal. The Swahili community has 
preferred to consider men and women as distinct 
and different members of humanity. Nonetheless, 
the gender question is acquiring great importance 
among the Swahili. Many old notions and attitudes 
against women are being challenged in an emerg- 
ing open discourse on gender relations. There is a 
growing consciousness about rights for women. As 
a result, some Swahili women are demanding equal 
status with men. It remains to be seen how these 
new attitudes will impact the ubiquitous metaphor- 
ical representations of sexuality in Swahili society. 
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K. INYANI SIMALA 


Turkey 


This entry covers issues of representations of 
women and gender — the forms, themes, and dimen- 
sions of these depictions, the kind of images, stereo- 
types, and models they provide, and their local and 
historical context — in modern Turkish poetry. 

After the foundation of the Republic of Turkey 
(1923) the process of modernization began with 
social and economic reforms. In poetry, the divan 
poetry, written in Arabo-Persian letters of prosody 
(‘aruz), could not be taken as a model any more. 
But the folk poetry in syllabic meter could serve as a 
starting point for modern Turkish poets, although 
a few poets, such as Ahmet Hasim (1884-1933) 
and Yahya Kemal Beyatli (1884-1958), still used 
the divan poetic style. 

Chronologically, modern Turkish poetry can 
be divided into four currents. In the early years of 
the Republic, poetry could be said to have been 
nourished by nationalist themes. Poets of this 
time include Faruk Nafiz Camlibel, Necip Fazil 
Kisakiirek, Orhan Seyfi Orhon, and Ahmet Hamdi 
Tanpinar. Next was the social-realist poetry with 
Nazim Hikmet Ran as its most important repre- 
sentative. Then came the Garip (Strange) poetry 
in the 1940s, led by Orhan Veli Kanik (1914-50), 
Oktay Rifat (1914-88), and Melih Cevdet Anday 
(b. 1915). The “Second New Movement” (19 50s- 
1970s) had Cemal Siireya (1931-90), Turgut Uyar 
(1927-85), and Edip Cansever (1928-86) as its 
chief proponents. In addition, there are other poets, 
such as Fazil Hiisnii Daglarca, Atilla ilhan, Giilten 
Akin, and Can Yiicel, who did not take part in these 
movements and whose development took a differ- 
ent path. 

In the nationalist poetry, one of the most impor- 
tant female figures is that of the mother. In the work 
of Orhan Seyfi Orhon (1890-1972) the mother 
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gives the “poetic I” consolation, affection, love, 
and joy. When the son is in need, it is the mother 
who provides him with loving support; she is the 
sole woman in the son’s life who loves him end- 
lessly and will never cheat on him. The lover, on 
the contrary - another female figure in national 
poetry — endangers the son (or the “poetic I”) with 
love-withdrawal and by being pitiless. In contrast, 
in the work of Faruk Nafiz Camlibel (1898-1973) 
the lover is compared with the mother country. 
In a poem by Necip Fazil Kisakiirek, the body of 
the woman is equated with the form of a poem. 
Women are the objects of longing when “grief 
becomes a woman” who gives herself up. In the 
work of Ahmet Hasim, women exist as lovers. 

In the politically committed social-realist poetry, 
in which the poets see art and poetry as protest and 
resistance, women exist on the one hand as com- 
rades and sisters, and on the other as wives and 
suffering mothers. Nazim Hikmet, the first poet 
who wrote in free verse, revolutionized Turkish 
poetry in both form and content. In “Epos on the 
War of Independence,” Anatolian women take part 
as fighters, helping to carry ammunition. In certain 
poems, such as “The Faces of Our Women” and 
“Our Women,” Nazim Hikmet criticizes the social 
and cultural position of women in society when he 
writes, for instance, “And the women, our women, 
with their awesome, sacred hands, little pointed 
chins, and big eyes, our mothers, lovers, wives, 
who die without ever having lived, who get fed at 
our tables after the oxen...” (Hikmet 2003, 219). 
Written in simple language, these lines reflected 
the real conditions of the Anatolian women in the 
countryside. 

The aim of Garip poetry was to eliminate all con- 
ventions and rhyme from poetry and to write for 
the working people. Using the daily life and humor 
of the masses, it was written in a plain Turkish 
that appealed to them. Nevertheless, similar sex- 
ual stereotypes and models can be found in Garip 
poetry. In Orhan Veli Kanik’s poem “S6z” (Word) 
the female lover is encouraged to be conscious as 
a lover and friend, and ignores the gossip of the 
neighborhood; in “Dedikodu” (Gossip) the num- 
ber of female lovers is uncountable; in “Sere Serpe” 
(Naked) the female body is depicted as an erotic 
object, and women are described as yosma (beauti- 
ful, coquettish woman) who are molested on the 
street due to their yosma appearance. The poem 
“Quantitative” contains the following: “I love 
beautiful women, I also love working women; But 
I love beautiful working women much more” (Veli 
Kanik 1989, 193) underlining the representation of 
women as objects of male erotic desire. 
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The hero or anti-hero in the poems of the Second 
New Movement is mostly an alienated individual in 
a big city. An exception within this genre is Cemal 
Siireya (1931-90), who focuses on eroticism and 
sexual love. The woman is depicted as a lover who 
throws away her virginity: “take[s] off her shame 
and hangs it on the wall” (Siireya 1993, 9). In 
Cemal Siireya’s poetry the female body is the key 
motive as the sexualized eroticism. Women are also 
seen as metaphors for cities (Paris: woman with a 
“husky voice”; Mediterranean cities: long haired 
women with big breasts) (ibid. 17). 

Female poets did not take part in these liter- 
ary currents. Women as creative subjects exist as 
exceptions in literary histories of the period, in 
poetry even less. In literature and poetry women 
appear largely as mothers, sisters, wives, lovers, 
and as sources of inspiration for male poets. But in 
the 1960s this situation changed, especially in prose 
literature. In the field of poetry, creative women are 
still fewer; nonetheless, mention should be made of 
some modern Turkish female poets whose work has 
a social-critical content, such as Giilten Akin, Sen- 
nur Sezer, Leyla Sahin, Ayten Mutlu, and Melisa 
Giirpiar. In contrast, Giilseli Inal, Lale Miildiir, 
and Nilgiin Marmara have mostly turned to the 
inner world. These women poets deal largely with 
topics such as nature, love, loneliness, and longing; 
their “poetic I” addresses the reader as a woman: “I 
am a woman” (Sahin 1990, 5); a life-saving human 
being; and as a poet: “I am a poet: my wings are 
cold in the darkness” (ibid. 15). They are in turn 
poets, intellectuals, and women. They question the 
exclusion of women from history and poetry, the 
depiction of women as sexual beings, as well as 
the social institutions that are considered suppres- 
sive of women, like the family. Sometimes the “lyri- 
cal I” of the female poets — turned into the inner 
world — is unhappy, in pain, and melancholic; their 
leitmotifs are death, suicide, and estrangement. 

In conclusion, in modern Turkish poetry — and 
even more commonly in art — women were and are 
generally depicted by male poets as sexual objects, 
as mothers, sisters, wives and lovers, as passive 
and docile individuals who give birth and ensure 
the descendants of men. The “poetic I” is always 
a male “I” which addresses women. The female 
poets’ “lyrical I,” on the contrary, is a woman who 
is self confident, questioning, and who informs the 
reader. 
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Representations: Poetry and Prose, Premodern 


Arabic and Persian 


Women, gender, and sexuality are treated in 
numerous poetic and prose genres of these two lan- 
guages of Islam, to the extent that one would be 
hard-pressed to find a genre that does not — in one 
form or another — address the topic of women and 
sexuality. The literature of premodern Islam (here 
taken to mean the period from the first to tenth 
A.H./seventh to sixteenth centuries C.E.) abounds 
in references to women, and the discourses on 
the issue are copious. Discussions of women and 
sexuality are found as the main or the peripheral 
points of philosophical, legal, didactic, and medical 
works, while the literary imagination in prose and 
poetry elaborates varied representations of gender, 
sexuality, and women in the realm of narrative 
fiction, lyric poetry, and other imaginative genres. 
The diversity of the Persian and Arabic poetic and 
prose corpus prohibits the creation of a monolithic 
image of “woman” or “female sexuality.” From 
the strictly religious to the blatantly profane, the 
topics of sexuality, gender, and women occupy the 
intellectual and artistic landscape of Persian and 
Arabic letters with extraordinary variety. 

This rich heritage compels the reader to select a 
framework and to render precise the parameters of 
definition when considering the issue of gender in 
literature. A selection of theoretical underpinnings 
and texts will, naturally, limit the scope of any com- 
mentary on this issue, for invariably, numerous 
texts and points of view will be absent from discus- 
sion. That being said, Persian and Arabic prose and 
poetry of the premodern era do allow for broad 
thematic organization along gender issues, as long 
as the sampling limitations of any such survey are 
actively taken into account. 

Scholars of premodern Western literature and 
culture have by now developed a series of strong 
theoretical underpinnings for the study of these 
topics in the medieval and Renaissance periods, 
however elusive these chronological designations 
might be. Aided by archival research, good knowl- 
edge of the languages studied, and theoretical 
speculation, the field of gender and sex studies in 
the European Middle Ages stands today on a well- 
constructed interdisciplinary foundation. In the last 
two decades, the literature and cultures of Islam 


have also enjoyed a flurry of productivity in this 
area, supported by a keen awareness of theoretical 
issues as well as the need for a serious command of 
the languages and sensitivity to primary sources. 
The results, thus far, have been an impressive cor- 
pus of scholarship in a variety of languages which 
not only analyzes primary sources from different 
theoretical standpoints, but also reflects upon the 
utility of such tools as philology, feminist theories 
(and derivatives thereof), historiography, and com- 
parative literature for understanding representa- 
tions of women, gender, and sexuality in literatures 
of the Islamic world. Today, there is an intense level 
of research and debate on these issues, as can be 
seen in a survey of the prominent scholarly com- 
mentaries generated by theoretical and textual 
concerns. The general tenor of this scholarship is 
as difficult to narrow down as the categorizations 
of the primary sources themselves, again given 
the sheer diversity of material available for study. 
What is clear, though, is that the representation of 
women in premodern Arabic and Persian prose and 
poetry is far from uniform, constricted, or consis- 
tent. In the broadest terms, generic categories will 
best highlight the values and motifs that might be 
said to command the portrayal of female sexuality 
and women. The following subsections aim to dis- 
till some of the important thematic and theoretical 
features related to this topic. 

Before a survey of specific genres, however, one 
important point must be made. The idea of men 
and women as different genders is, indeed, one of 
the organizational principals of Islamic thought. 
But premodern Arabic and Persian literature do 
not conceive of sexual attraction, eroticism, and 
profane love exclusively in terms of male-female 
interactions. From the male point of view, the love 
of attractive boys and the expression of desire for 
them is part and parcel of literary production. The 
approach to this same-sex desire varies greatly with 
author and genre. Any generalizations in favor of 
liberal-mindedness or the contrary would be utterly 
misguided, for each text offers up its own point of 
view on the matter within specific traditions that 
must be known to the reader before drawing any 
ideological conclusions. In the context of discus- 
sion on women and sexuality, however, all read- 
ers of premodern Persian and Arabic literature 
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must remember that woman is by no means the 
sole object of erotic desire in the male taxonomy 
of profane love. With this consideration in mind, 
the question of women’s representation in different 
themes and genres will be more fairly explored. 


PROSE NARRATIVE: MANUALS AND 

ANTHOLOGIES IN THE TRADITION OF 

ADAB 

Belletristic prose and narrative occupy a promi- 
nent position in Arabic and Persian literary pro- 
duction. The corpus is immense, and strict generic 
definitions are unfeasible. Organically linked to 
the tradition of adab - very broadly translatable 
as refined literature that serves to entertain and 
instruct — premodern Arabic and Persian erudition 
produced numerous manuals, anthologies of nar- 
ratives and “how to” instructions, autobiographies 
and biographies, moral and erotic exempla, many 
of which cover several literary registers and con- 
cerns. Some texts within this vast corpus are orga- 
nized around the creation of social and thematic 
categories, such as misers, thieves, kings, and, of 
course, women, though care must be taken not to 
think of these categories as entirely clear-cut. 

Several authors produced this adab discourse 
on women. The theologian and littérateur al-Jahiz 
(174-266/772-864) — whose prolific output is one 
more emblem of the diversity of textual production- 
is known, among numerous other titles, for his 
work on singing slave girls, the Kitab al-qiydn. 
This book and the Fas! ma bayn al-rijal wa-al-nisa’ 
(The difference between men and women) fore- 
ground a multilayered vision of womanhood and 
sexuality. If in some places Jahiz refers to singing 
slave girls as heartless seductresses with voracious 
appetites and few scruples, in others he also draws 
attention to social limitations, which critics have 
hailed as feminist in outlook. Such a multiplicity 
of standpoints characterizes much of adab litera- 
ture when it comes to women and sexuality. In a 
broad survey of prose manuals and anthologies, it 
can be seen that while many anecdotes appear to 
define women as creatures of ruse and deceit with 
enormous sexual appetites, their eloquence, wit, 
and aptitude for problem-solving refute the omni- 
science of an entirely misogynist view. That being 
said, an essentially male projection of female sexu- 
ality commands the discourse of much of this vast 
premodern prose corpus. In the words of Fedwa 
Malti-Douglas, “Dhaka (wit, intelligence) and kayd 
(cunning, guile) are the two key, at times overlap- 
ping, concepts whose parameters have important 
civilizational implications for women’s sexuality 
and power over discourse” (1991, 32). 
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Woman’s sexuality is defined anecdotally, pre- 
scriptively, and descriptively in the non-medical 
adab treatises on sexuality, women, and love. 
Among these are Tawg al-hamama (Dove’s neck- 
ring) of Ibn Hazm of Cordoba (392-462/994- 
1064), an explication of love, its causes, remedies, 
and delights; the Tunisian al-Tifashi’s (d. 65 1/1253) 
Nuzhat al-albab fi ma la yijad fi kitab (Delight of 
hearts concerning what cannot be found in a book), 
graphic in nature and anecdotal in focus; Ibn al- 
Jawzi’s (d. 597/1200) Dhamm al-hawa (Censure 
on passion), which draws heavily on the Qur’an and 
the Traditions; and the fifteenth-century Shaykh 
al-Nafzawi’s al-Rawd al-Gtir ft nuzhat al-khatir 
(The perfumed garden for the delight of the heart), 
famous in the West as a result of its very graphic 
nature in the discussion of female and male anat- 
omy as well as details on the various types of 
sexual intercourse. Among many other contribu- 
tors to anecdotes on women’s sexual behavior and 
social conduct are Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (691- 
751/1292-1350) with his Rawdat al-muhibbin 
(The garden of lovers) and Akhbar al-nisda’ (Lives 
of women), and Ibn Abi Tahir, author of Balaghat 
al-nis@ (The wit/eloquence of women). The Jawami 
al-ladhdha of Nasr al-Katib (428-5 18?/1036-1124) 
speaks at length on various matters related to sexu- 
ality, among them the differences between desire 
for boys and desire for women. In Persian, the com- 
pilation known as the Gulistan (Rose garden) of 
Sa‘di (seventh/thirteenth century) — a compendium 
of inspirational, satirical, and didactic anecdotes on 
various social classes and topics — contains diverse 
references to women, some in the tradition of 
misogyny though some to highlight the folly of 
men when confronted with desire or old age. 
The anonymous Babr al-Fava’id (Sea of precious 
virtues), composed in the sixth/twelfth century, 
belongs to the genre known as “mirror for princes” 
in which advice is given on a variety of topics, 
among them women. While not a work of fic- 
tion and therefore not to be considered the prov- 
ince of imaginative literature, this compendium 
shows the strictly religious and orthodox view of 
gender, perceiving carnal desire as an essentially 
sinful appetite to be modified with prayer and 
ritual, and thereby confirming the sheer multi- 
plicity of viewpoints available to the medieval 
Islamic mind on the topic of carnal desire and 
women. 

In these compilations, which range from philo- 
sophical and scientific speculation to anecdotal and 
prescriptive methodologies on love and sexual prac- 
tices, readers will encounter innumerable passages 
on sexual relations, women, love, desire, marriage, 
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and licit and illicit situations. The medical views on 
love and the female body find their way into some 
anecdotes while popular narrative, autobiographi- 
cal recollections, and philosophical commentary 
on the nature of love and physical desire are also 
present as the frameworks for commentary. In the 
more graphic accounts of physical desire and con- 
tact, the influence of medical treatises such as Ibn 
Sina’s (370-428/980-1037) al-Odniin fi-al tibb 
(Canon of medicine) — one section of which dis- 
cusses female anatomy in detail — can be discerned 
as regards sexual appetite, sexual tastes, and the 
practices for attaining pleasure. Likewise, where 
the anecdotes tell of deceits and ruses, there is a 
simultaneous tribute to and formation of an image 
of women as cunning sexual predators, hailing 
from popular literature. 

Perhaps the most immediately striking feature 
of some of these adab compilations on love and 
women is their graphic form of expression. In 
this regard, the entertainment value of the works 
should not be underestimated, and it is clear that 
the intended readership is primarily male. Above 
the entertainment aspect, the close attention to 
anatomy in these works, only few of which have 
been named here, also points to the elaborate land- 
scape of sexual vocabulary available to writers in 
premodern Islam. Closely related to this vocabulary 
is the concept of love, which in the profane sense is 
set implicitly against divine love; a product of desire 
(hawa), profane love is discussed at length by Arab 
and Persian littérateurs, as a source of delight as 
well as worthy of condemnation, depending on the 
author. 

In these compilations, following the religious 
and aesthetic orientation of the author, women 
are seen in two types of light, which can mix or be 
separate. They are the sources of temptation to be 
avoided unless they are legally licit to the male, or 
they are witty companions and adversaries whose 
behavior, while illicit and unauthorized, is enter- 
taining - though varying strains of misogyny are 
present in these. On occasion they are portrayed as 
intelligent and resourceful in situations that are not 
illicit. But while it could be argued that the witty 
female in prose anecdotes is an apology for her gen- 
der, the tenor of the anecdotes suggests otherwise, 
for in the majority of cases the creative power and 
linguistic ability of the woman are shown to be used 
for illicit pleasure or toward some type of subver- 
sive behavior. As such, especially when mingled 
with the graphic imagery of some works, woman 
emerges as a curiously disturbing object of desire 
whose physical powers are at once appetizing and 
untrustworthy. 
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If women figure as objects of desire in many such 
works, it must also be borne in mind that frequently 
the gender of the object is either not specified, or 
the object is patently a young boy. The abundance 
of declarations of desire for young boys in medi- 
eval Arabic and Persian literature — a declaration 
that is problematized and discussed by some of the 
authors — opens up a whole category of physical 
desire and discourse that excludes women. The lack 
of specificity in gender as well as the conception 
of young boys as desirable reveal that the organiz- 
ing principle behind erotic appeal is not necessar- 
ily gender, but still, women’s sexual appetite and 
her capacity to generate temptation (frivolously or 
otherwise) appears as a fundamental parameter. 


POPULAR TALES 

In the realm of purely fictional literature, the 
projection of women expands beyond the param- 
eters set by prose manuals and compilations, and 
occupies a more variegated territory. Popular nar- 
rative can on the one hand assume a straightfor- 
ward misogynist character, in line with the all too 
familiar tradition of women’s deceits known to 
almost every literary heritage in the world. Thus, 
collections of popular tales such as the Tati Nama 
or Chihil Tati (The book of the parrot, or The 
forty parrots), the Bakhtiyar Nama and the Sinbad 
Nama, provide frame stories which center upon a 
woman’s deceit that then leads to tales told by vari- 
ous characters to prove or disprove a given point. 
Of oral and folkloric as well as written provenance, 
some of the tales contained in these collections 
hark back to Sanskrit and Hindi traditions, mak- 
ing their way to medieval European literature by 
way of Arabic and Persian and forming part of the 
transnational satirical, didactic narratives aimed at 
exposing women’s deceits. 

On the other hand, largely within the province of 
love, women protagonists can challenge the impres- 
sion of direct misogyny by showing a more textured 
emotional sensitivity and intelligence. Perhaps the 
character that looms largest over the landscape of 
femininity is Shahrazad, who in the popular and 
anonymously penned Alf layla wa-layla (The thou- 
sand and one nights) saves her own life (as well as 
that of countless potential victims) by telling entic- 
ing unfinished stories to a king whose deep mistrust 
of women has caused him to engage in what might 
be termed today the serial killing of his new wives. 

The figure of Shahrazad encapsulates several of 
the troubling aspects of women’s representation in 
fiction, without allowing for sweeping generaliza- 
tions. A subject of useful feminist scholarly works 
of recent years, Shahrazad appears at once empow- 
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ered, and at the mercy of a cruelly misogynist struc- 
ture. Her storytelling saves her own life and puts 
an end to further serial executions, but the fragile 
thread by which her life hangs is never far from 
view. Her life-saving strategy is a ruse, and from the 
male standpoint of popular narrative this identifies 
her asa cunning woman; yet her refined background 
and first-rate education are also stressed, militating 
against an image of crude craftiness. Her authority 
as storyteller is subordinated to the king’s power 
as executioner, creating a complex relationship of 
dependence and adversity. The king’s sexual access 
to Shahrazad (witnessed by her younger sister, 
brought to the chamber as an apprentice/accom- 
plice) further troubles the storyteller’s authority. He 
is clearly in the position of power in that particular 
transaction, effectively claiming her as his in the sex 
act, not to mention his right to execute her. Her 
authority as narrator, then, is undermined by her 
relative lack of power when set against the king’s 
ability to say the last word on her fate. Authority 
(eloquence, wisdom, education) appears to be the 
province of the female character while power (the 
sword, the means to determine a fate, sexual rights) 
resides with the male. The tension arising from the 
meeting of these two forces is irresolvable and finds 
its way into courtly romance and epic as well as 
popular narrative. 


COURTLY FICTION 

The insoluble tension between woman’s author- 
ity (narrative seduction, eloquence, wit) and man’s 
power (legislation, social rights, sovereignty) is a 
key component in the imaginative literature of pre- 
modern Arabic and Persian. The famous couples of 
fiction — Layla and Majniin, Yasuf and Zulaykha, 
Khusraw and Shirin, Wamiq and ‘Azra — appear in 
full-fledged narratives where their complete stories 
are told by one author, but are also transformed 
in other poems and compositions into fragmented 
images serving as metaphors for ardent love, sepa- 
ration, devotion, and beauty. Insofar as the por- 
trayal of women is concerned, the relationships 
between these lovers offer valuable insight into 
each text, author, and tradition’s standpoint on the 
defining points of the male-female interaction. Aba 
al-Qasim Firdawsi’s epic Persian poem Shahnama 
(completed in 412/1oro) depicts female protago- 
nists who have attained mythical status in the Per- 
sian literary psyche; many of these have been hailed 
by traditional scholarship as strong characters. This 
somewhat broad definition seems to have arisen 
from the fact that protagonists such as Tahmina, 
Ridaba, and Manija display striking sensual overt- 
ness and initiative while, for example, Faranak the 
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wife of Mihrab shows great eloquence and cour- 
age in helping her husband face difficult decisions. 
These women conform to the paradigms set by 
heroic narrative poetry as worthy accomplices, 
companions, and seductive wives-to-be. Ultimate 
legislative and political power is not in their prov- 
ince, but their status as accomplice is noteworthy. 
Their strength is therefore admirable in the context 
of the ways in which they facilitate a male hero’s 
military, emotional, or moral quest. 

Courtly Persian narratives abound in represen- 
tations of female characters as significant players 
in love, war, repentance, loyalty, or betrayal. The 
indispensable background to all heroines is their 
dramatic beauty, but the command of discourse is 
given priority as well. Fakhr al-Din Gurgani’s Vis 
va Ramin (ca. 456/105 4), a dramatic romance often 
recalled in the West as a counterpart to Tristan and 
Iseult, projects two female characters - the prin- 
cess Vis and her nameless wetnurse — with notice- 
able force; Nizami Ganjavi’s romance Khusraw va 
Shirin (ca. 587/1185) gives the Armenian princess 
Shirin an eloquent and determined voice. In love 
romances such as Nizami’s Haft paykar (The seven 
princesses) or Nir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Jami’s 
Salaman va Absal (mid-ninth century/fifteenth 
century) women are forcefully present in the un- 
folding of the relationship between the sexes. Of 
note in all the portrayals of principal female char- 
acters is their ability to engage in debate, with lov- 
ers or third parties such as go-betweens or parental 
figures. 

A particularly intriguing fictional woman, who 
makes her way into several versions of the same 
tale in both the popular and the courtly register in 
Persian and Arabic, is Zulaykha, the wife of Poti- 
phar. This figure, like Shahrazad, encapsulates the 
significant characteristics of the poetics of female 
desire and sexuality as seen in premodern litera- 
ture. Her intense and mostly unrequited desire for 
Yusuf and the complex trajectory of her relation- 
ship with him is depicted in the the Talmud, the 
Bible, and the Qur'an, and referred to subsequently 
by numerous Persian and Arab poets (Sana7, Jami, 
‘Attar, and Ibn ‘Arabi, to name a few). As a woman 
whose passionate sexual attraction for Yusuf com- 
pels her to try out several strategies in order to gain 
his favors, she has inspired a wide range of poetic 
images depending on the author’s motive in por- 
traying her ardent desire. 

These poetic representations of Zulaykha’s 
desire are telling: on the one hand, her relentless 
physical passion has been transposed by some poets 
to mean devotion of a spiritual kind. As noted by 
Annemarie Schimmel, the intense longing and need 
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felt by Zulaykha have been equated by mystically 
oriented poets to signify a lover’s obligation to 
reflect only on the beloved, endure all obstacles, 
and wait patiently for some reciprocity, “just as the 
soul should constantly think of the Divine Beloved” 
(Schimmel 1977, 66). On the other hand, if one 
were to interpret the love of Zulaykha for Yusuf in 
non-mystical terms, the portrayal of her obsession 
with Yusuf presents the reader with an internally 
divided logic. In an elaborate re-telling of the tale 
by Jami completed in 907/1509, she is at first sight 
represented as one who is morally in the wrong: 
a married woman displaying fervent passion for a 
youth. Intent on seduction — with all the dark con- 
notations of the word — her strategies to seduce are 
represented as ruses along the lines of women’s 
deceits. But Yusuf is portrayed as unusually strong- 
willed and indifferent, while Zulaykha’s strik- 
ing beauty and genuine passion are underscored 
by the poem. There is a clear acknowledgment 
of the validity of the woman’s passion in light of 
Yusuf’s dazzling features and irresistible character. 
The final denouement, in which Zulaykha finally 
comes to marry Yusuf after years of hardship and 
patience, suggests a tension between ethical and 
poetic concerns that, to some degree, is present in 
many depictions of principal female characters: an 
inherent ethical mistrust of a woman’s physical 
desire coupled with an insistence on its force, its 
attraction to the narrator, and its primordial placer 
as a marker of womanhood. As said earlier then, 
the logic of this poetics is internally divided, as if 
unresolved between ethical and sensual energies. 

In courtly works, female characters are portrayed 
in terms of their ability to arouse the sensual and 
emotional sentiments of the male protagonists 
using disputation, rhetorical skill, and beauty to 
make a case for issues such as their honor or desire. 
These female characters produce worthy adages 
and affect the course of events, but in the final 
assessment they are objects in fundamentally mas- 
culine games (of love, honor, and war) and their 
ultimate projection is informed by an essentialist 
view of their beauty and erotic appeal as their main 
features, with eloquence as an important supple- 
ment to physical beauty. 

The opposition set up between authority and 
power, mentioned in the case of Shahrazad, com- 
mands the portrayal of unforgettable heroines such 
as Shirin, Vis, Tahmina, when set against their lov- 
ers, husbands, or kings. Authority of course has 
numerous definitions; in the case of this literature, 
what is meant is a degree of influence and weight 
that can affect not only the behavior of characters 
but also certain thematic and aesthetic contours of 
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a text. Principal women characters make indispens- 
able contributions to the formation of a courtly 
ethic and an artistic aesthetic. It can safely be said 
that female characters, and female sexuality, exert 
a degree of influence over the texts with authority. 
However, there is no evidence to suggest that these 
characters also have power in the way that male 
protagonists do. 

Power is meant here as the indisputable agency 
to determine, forcefully and confidently, the fate 
of people and the course of events. It also connotes 
the dictation of the principal underlying attitudes 
that inform the most basic and essential concep- 
tion of relationships, priorities, and events. Such 
power is, by and large, prohibited to female dis- 
course and patterns of behavior. Based on this defi- 
nition, power is the province of male characters, the 
male writers who design them, and an essentially 
male literate readership. Power, in the case of this 
literature, consists of the unquestionable political 
strength of the male characters (for example, the 
king who can behead his wives in Alf layla wa- 
Layla) co-existing with an authorial aesthetic out- 
look that successfully organizes women in terms of 
erotic and rhetorical appeal. 


LYRIC POETRY 

Premodern Arabic and Persian lyric poetry is a 
vast and eminently refined corpus whose thematic 
and structural scope far exceeds the limits of any 
single study. The list of poets and technical features 
can appear endless, and a command of technical 
and generic features is a prerequisite to any type 
of interpretation. In an immense gallery of poetic 
production, profane love poetry — itself a vast body 
of work — is the most appropriate territory for the 
exploration of women’s representation. Once again 
though, this exploration must be undertaken with 
the knowledge that the love poet’s erotic desire 
can be directed at but is by no means limited to 
women. 

The ghazal — broadly translatable as love lyric - 
is not a static structure, for its nature and func- 
tion vary greatly from poet to poet. But it is one 
significant form in which the themes of love and 
desire are elaborated. In Persian, among the most 
accomplished composers of the ghazal are Unsuri 
(d. 441/1039), Sana? (d. 532/1130), Sa‘di (602?- 
942/1200?-92?), and Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Hafiz (728-91/13 26-89), to name only a few. The 
ghazal’s approach to sexuality and profane love 
is excellently foregrounded by the scholar Julie 
Scott Meisami in her study Medieval Persian Court 
Poetry. Meisami calls attention to the Persian 
ghazal’s capacity for elaborating a wide range of 
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personifications for the beloved: from homoerotic 
to woman-centered, and from mystical to profane, 
the form explores an “anatomy of love” (Meisami 
1981, 253) in which the qualities of the beloved 
inspire rhetorical, moral, and figurative expression. 
Dazzling beauty, cruelty, separation, rivalry, and 
the absolute power of the beloved over the poet are 
among the themes explored. 

As with the romance and popular tale, the assig- 
nation of such great power to the beloved creates a 
curious friction between her authority as object of 
desire and the poet’s power as ultimate creator of 
that subject. There is no simple formula to which 
the representation of woman in the ghazal can be 
reduced: the temptation to read her as a purely male 
fantasy with no regard for a dialectical relationship 
is undermined by the fact that the poet’s (male) 
identity and nobility are fundamentally depen- 
dent on his ability to love. Transcending the par- 
ticulars of physical love, the compassion and desire 
expressed in the Persian ghazal point to the poet’s 
awareness of human virtues such as patience, loy- 
alty, and truth. That is part of the reason for which 
the ghazal’s taxonomies of love lend themselves 
so well to expressions of divine love: the love and 
beauty and the patience before hardship are seen — 
ultimately — as guides toward perfect devotion, be 
it profane or divine. At the same time, the woman 
in the ghazal has no voice and is fiercely objectified; 
her ability to ennoble the male poet’s voice can be 
read as a factor militating against her as much as 
for her, since her power, after all, is ultimately the 
creation of a master (male) rhetorician. If love is 
the path to perfection, as so many composers of the 
ghazal suggest, it is not clear whether there is room 
for the woman in this quest for perfection, even 
though she plays a significant role in inspiring it. 

Inthe early Arabic tradition, an absent and named 
female beloved (Su‘ad, Nawar, Umm Awfa, Layla) 
is recalled in the initial section of the poetic form 
qasida (classical Arabic ode) known as the nasib. 
Here, the poet remembers the beauty of his beloved 
either with fondness or regret, and elaborates, 
in the words of Roger Allen, “the portrayal of a 
male-narrated ideal of feminine beauty and deport- 
ment” (Allen 1998, 174) as he contemplates a site 
that has been left desolate by her. The language is 
immensely rich, with special emphasis on the rheto- 
ric of sensuality and physicality, and presented as 
intricate metaphor with a heightened sensitivity to 
linguistic skill. The ‘Udhri tribe, which produced 
much of this poetry, lent the genre its name, and 
in ‘udhri poetry the representation of the woman 
centers largely upon an unfinished trajectory forced 
by her absence. 
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Erotic imagery and risqué language are also pres- 
ent in the pre-Islamic era, and abstract lamentation 
as well as physical desire find their way into the 
thematics of later periods. Poets such as the cele- 
brated Aba Nuwas (130-98/728-96) chronicle the 
joys and pains of love affairs with explicit defini- 
tions of female beauty and sexual encounters with 
both sexes. Here the contours appear to have more 
of a realistic emphasis, and playfulness with racy 
language adds a substantial touch of humor and 
some pride (based on experience) to the male stand- 
point on beauty and desire. Al-Andalus (Muslim 
Spain) provides an especially rich gallery of love 
poets with many references to women, though once 
again, boys are clearly present as love objects. Ibn 
Zaydin (d. 472/1070), Ibn Quzman (d. 562/1160), 
and Ibn Zuhr (512-92/1110-1200) memorialize 
erotic passion and tribulation with flair and fol- 
low the tradition set by Aba Nuw4s in many an 
explicit term, coupled with an impressive command 
of metaphor and linguistic dexterity. The Arabic 
ghazal penned by these male composers creates an 
immense landscape of erotic and affective imagery 
in which humor, satire, and playfulness cohabit 
with sadness, nostalgia, and longing. 

One cannot pass uniform judgment on the rep- 
resentation of women in this vast and ever-chang- 
ing corpus. Like all love poetry, the image of the 
beloved is created each time by the mood and tone 
of the poem; inasmuch as the creation of any image 
means the objectification of its origin (woman, 
young boy) this almost immeasurable poetic cor- 
pus does, indeed, objectify woman. But the range of 
themes and tones is too large to allow for a homo- 
geneous interpretation of woman’s representation 
in this poetry. Feminine and feminized beauty 
become vehicles for the expression of intense mys- 
tical love for God (as with the poetry of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Rumi, and Ibn al-Farid), while acting elsewhere as 
the inspiration for blatantly sensual and physical 
narrations centered upon earthly love. The two 
registers can also meet to create the possibility for 
spiritual as well as physical interpretation for the 
reader, though the temptation to decipher all erotic 
imagery as mystical — as has been the tendency in 
more prudish scholarship — must be avoided. 

Contextual evidence must not be overlooked in 
the assessment of premodern poetry and fictional 
prose: patronage, intended audience, and extra- 
textual motives for composition are factors which 
affect premodern fiction writing much more than 
they might in our modern world. Any detailed 
investigation of the treatment of women and 
sexuality in the fictional literature of premodern 
Arabic and Persian must also consider the issues 
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of context, and the possible external reasons for 
which a work was produced. 
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Southeast Asian Languages 


EARLIEST LEAF WRITINGS AND 

SYMBOLISM OF WOMEN 

The wealth of the literary tradition in Indonesia 
and Malaysia, the predominantly Muslim world 
of Southeast Asia, known as the Nusantara cov- 
ers the early pre-Islamic period dating back to at 
least 700 to 1,000 years, to a time when religious 
world-views were strongly influenced by animism, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism (Koentjaraningrat 1985, 
Subagio et al. 1985, 1987). Although essentially 
oral, the literary tradition in Indonesia was upheld 
by writings on daun lontar or daun nipah, leaves 
which were handy and which could be preserved 
in a cool environment, despite the humidity of 
the tropical climate (Subagio et al. 1985, 1987). 
In Bali and Lombok, these leaf writings preserved 
the lontar monyeh, depicting stories of a warrior 
who disguised himself as a monkey to penetrate the 
world of women and to discover the woman of his 
dreams. A famous epic is the Gejuritan Mantri Alif, 
located in Bali, about a young king who performs 
all kinds of magical feats to defend his kingdom. 
This epic is usually sung as a choral symphony. 
An epic associated with “rites of rice” (padi) con- 
cerns the pau-paukna Meompalo. The padi plant 
was closely associated with women’s fertility and 
valued as the most fundamental source of food for 
Balinese and other Nusantara communities. Hence 
metaphorically, these songs mystified the grain as 
a source of life and reproduction associated with 
female sexuality and fertility. Another important 
set of wise sayings from the Sunda, written on the 
nipah rather than the lontar leaf contains the epical 
Sangyang Siksa Kanda Ng. Karesian dating back 
to the sixteenth century. These epical sayings are 
divided into two parts, the Dasakerta and the Dar- 
mapitutur. They contain advice on how spouses 
should live together and maintain harmonious 
relationships with other kinsmen. With the com- 
ing of Islam in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, many of these stories, epics, narratives, prose 
poetry, and songs were relegated into private col- 
lections of colonial and local writers, priests, and 
chiefs as Islamic texts from the Arab and Persian 
world became the new source of inspirational writ- 
ings of men and women. Nevertheless, they were 
recited during of rites of passage events associated 
with birth, male circumcision, marriage, and vil- 
lage cleansing rituals. Women played a central 
role in promoting the rites and sayings through 
their painstaking efforts at revitalizing communal 
celebrations. During these festivities, clusters of 
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families cooperated to reproduce rites linked to the 
mystical and mythical histories of these indigenous 
communities. 


THE LANGUAGE OF GENDER IN ADAT AND 

IstamM: MALAY AND MINANGKABAU 

The system of gender relations of the Nusantara 
upheld bilaterality between men and women. This 
suggested that relationships were more symmetri- 
cal than hierarchical, based on balanced reciprocity 
and mutual recognition of the important roles of 
men and women (Karim 1992). 

Much of the Malay and Minangkabau writings 
in precolonial times were based in customary tradi- 
tions or adat and are metaphorically expressed in 
proverbial sayings (peribahasa), verse,and quatrains 
(pantun), which transfer imageries of natural phe- 
nomena into cultural wisdoms and idealisms (Win- 
stedt 1957). The messages may denote sentiments 
of the village or nation, kinship, parental guidance, 
romantic love, or passion, but are usually cloaked 
in oblique references and ideas about social rela- 
tionships and emotions, generally called sindiran. 
They are subtly provocative without being directly 
authoritative or offensive. The saying Hujan mas 
di negeri orang, Hujan batu di negeri sendiri (Rains 
of gold in other countries, Rains of stone in one’s 
own) does not in fact encourage a person to quit his 
land and seek his fortune elsewhere, but to tolerate 
hardships in his own country to preserve origins 
and maintain a sense of belonging. Again, the met- 
aphor, Ular bisa menyusor akar (The venomous 
snake glides over roots) does not refer to a situa- 
tion of imminent danger, but a disguised reproach 
that a person with power or rank would not stand 
to lose much if he were to make himself amiable and 
approachable to the ordinary person. 

Many of these sayings appear to encourage equal- 
ity, humility, generosity, and consideration for 
one’s fellow men, particularly in situations where 
clear hierarchies and differences are discerned, as 
between ruler and subject, chiefs and followers. 
Thus, the proverb Setinggi-tinggi tupai melompat, 
akhirnya jatuh jua ke tanah (No matter how high 
the squirrel hops, it will in the end fall to the ground) 
and Seperti resmi padi, makin berisi, makin tunduk 
(Like the habit of the padi stalk, the heavier it is 
filled with grain, the more it bends) express fun- 
damental equalitarian values in Malay-Riau and 
Minang society. Others encourage self-reliance, 
initiative and wit. Examples are Malu bertanya, 
sesat jalan (Shy to ask, you will lose your way) and 
Pikul beban raja di kepala, jangan lupa bungkus di 
tangan (When you carry the King’s burden on your 
head, do not forget the bundle in your arm). 
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A Malay who attempts to check or correct another 
openly, without sparing his words, is invariably con- 
sidered brutish or vulgar, as expressed in phrases 
such as tidak tabu adat (does not understand cus- 
toms and traditions); tajam mulut (a mouth with a 
razor edge); and in extremely negative situations, 
kurang ajar (without education and refinement). 
Generally, much of adat is expressed in metaphori- 
cal concepts and idiomatic sayings to which the 
people of the Nusantara are intuitively tuned. It is 
perhaps for this reason that quatrains are popular, 
for the media of poetry, music, and song they uti- 
lize converts normally difficult and tense interper- 
sonal or sexual situations into tolerable, pleasing 
encounters, which are then more easily handled on 
the personal level. The following pantun expresses 
the disguised passions of a tormented lover (Karim 
1991): 

Berapa tinggi pucuk pisang 

Tinggi lagi asap api 

Berapa tinggi gunung melintang 

Tinggi lagi harap hati 


However high grow the shoots of plaintain 
Higher still goes the smoke of fire 
However high stands the mountain summit 
Higher still the hope in my heart 


The sentiments revealed are expressive of Malay- 
Riau and Minang notions of courtship, which are 
covert rather than open, provocative rather than 
revealing, and cautious rather than reckless. The 
quatrain calls for a statement of decisiveness with- 
out being forward to the extreme and the reaction 
is similarly studied and hesitant lest spontaneity 
be mistaken for wantonness. Consider the next 
quatrain: 


Kalau jumpa jarum patah 

Bawa disimpan di dalam peti 

Kalau kata-kata saya salah 

Harap jangan disimpan di dalam hati 


If a broken needle is found 

Keep it in a safe chest 

If I have uttered words too harsh 
Do not keep it in your heart 


It is these subtle revelations of morality, values, 
and sentiments that made earlier British writers on 
Malay culture, such as Winstedt, Swettenham, and 
Wilkinson, rave about the refinements of adat 
and refer to its metaphoric translations as the “odes 
and sonnets” of the East. 

In Minang society, the matrilineal principles of 
matrilocal residence in adat pepatih require a man 
to move into his wife’s parental home. A new house 
will be built for them if she is not in line to inherit 
the family house. The rule of matrilocality makes a 
man a stranger in his wife’s clan but he continues 
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to extend his control over his sister. A woman has 
an advantage over her husband in marriage since 
she is closely in contact with her siblings and other 
collaterals, in particular her brothers. In most of 
the pantuns (verses of four lines recited by men and 
women where alternate lines rhyme) the emotion 
of missing a love oned or the devotion to a loved 
one is often expressed by a brother to a sister or 
vice versa. 

The following verse from a Minangkabau Kaba 
(narrative of men who migrate in search of adven- 
ture) describes a brother’s advice to his sister who 
is left alone to fend for herself in his absence. When 
he gets into gambling debts, she begs for his life and 
offers to repay his debts. Called the Bujang Pen- 
judi (Gambling lad), the Kaba actually describes 
the bond of siblingship between two brothers and 
a sister. The final advice of the brother Sultan 
Mudo to his sister Upik is worth noting: 


Moss covers the edge of the field 
Candlenuts float in the river 

Do what you can to ease my pain 
Be good while I am away 

With both our mother and father 
There remains only you, my sister 


Birds fly towards the hill 

A kemiri tree graces the garden 
Strengthen your spirit, my little sister 
Because you are a woman 


It seems that rather than matrilineality, it is 
siblingship that is the most important basis for 
gender and family organization in Minangkabau 
society. Despite the many changes taking place in 
this society, the ethos of intersexual siblingship 
remains. This is indirectly attributed to familiar 
bonds through social memory, when the verses of 
the kaba, pantun, or perbilangan based on the wise 
sayings of adat pepatih stress the importance of 
subduing personal interests for the sake of the clan 
and community. However, the bonds of matrimony 
are described in the same way, suggesting that a 
wife and sister are equally ascribed the same status, 
deserving the same care and protection. 

Guided by adat pepatib, based on matriliny, 
the Minang have other extensive types of free verse 
that reveal most of the fundamental ideas of rela- 
tionships within a matrilineal system. These are 
ritually recalled during marriage and other ceremo- 
nial events and are spontaneously recited by male 
and female elders when explanations of the nature 
of consanguinal and affinal relationships have 
to be made. The following verse (originally trans- 
lated by Sir Andrew Caldwell, Resident of Neg- 
eri Sembilan) is representative of the free style 
adopted by the Minangkabaus to explain spousal 
relationships; 
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When we receive a man as a bridegroom 

If he is strong, he shall be our champion. 

If a fool, he will be ordered about 

To invite guests distant and collect guests near; 

Clever and we'll invite his counsel; 

Learned and we’ll ask his prayers; 

Rich and we'll use his gold; 

If lame, he shall rear chicken, 

If blind, he shall pound the mortar, 

If deaf, he shall fire salutes, 

When you enter a byre, low; 

When you enter a goat’s pen, bleat; 

When you tread the soil of a country and live beneath 
its sky; 

Follow the customs of that country... 


Again, the medium of expression encourages male 
conformity to the traditions of matriliny without 
offence and renders informal acceptability of fun- 
damental values and norms, which are preserved 
by the society. 

The Malays, Minangkabau, and other communi- 
ties who have internalized these verses as part of 
their ideational system define adat as everything 
which is customarily acceptable, indicating the 
superficiality of the question. Indeed, to be a Malay 
is to have adat. It encompasses the total system of 
values, norms, and mores which govern Malay or 
Minang life or which contribute to the essence of 
social relations, particularly those pertaining to 
the family, kinship, and village community. The 
proverb Biar mati anak, jangan mati adat (Better 
a child perish, rather than our custom die), denotes 
the overriding importance attached to the continu- 
ity of adat principles in Southeast Asian Muslim 
societies. 


ISLAM IN RITUAL LANGUAGE 

The Islamization of Southeast Asians has resulted 
in many different kinds of standard conventional 
statements (derived from Arabic) assuming impor- 
tance in Southeast Asian ritual language. These 
greetings or messages in fact have been universally 
adopted by most Muslim communities, to a greater 
or lesser extent, and have in many cases superseded 
similar words and expressions in the local languages 
and dialects. Greetings such as As-salam’alaikum 
warahmatullah hi wabarakatuh (Peace be with you 
and the blessing and mercy of God), Insya’allah 
(God willing) and Shukur al-ham dulillah (Praise 
be to God) are commonly used in both formal 
and informal gatherings or meetings, at a group 
or personal level, and have come to be regarded 
as “cultural” or polite ways of social interaction. 
The frequent or over usage of these terms in public 
speaking may be regarded as affectations of lan- 
guage and style but in a ritual situation, such as the 
seeking of a bride (menengok), proposal of mar- 
riage (meminang), or wedding (akad nikah), these 
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expressions become an integral aspect of the eso- 
tericisms of Malay ritual language. One may extra- 
vagantly praise the beauty of a maiden in a local 
language or verse (peribahasa) but it is also equally 
acceptable to do so through Arabic expressions and 
semantics that convey notions or ideas of different 
kinds of social relationships and the importance of 
developing imagery or metaphorical language from 
Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic sources. 

Often values of Southeast Asian adat are equated 
with Islamic notions of social behavior, and when 
this happens, adat expressions are incorporated 
into Islamic social philosophy to emphasize some 
of its finer points. To illustrate, the notion in Islam 
that the mother and child relationship is extremely 
important for spiritual and mental development is 
elucidated by the saying in adat, “Heaven lies at the 
soles of the feet of the mother.” This expression is 
now often used to reiterate certain ideas in Islam 
concerning the importance of motherhood and of 
children’s loyalty to their parents. 

Inthe context of rituals of sorcery, love and magic, 
and healing and curing, derived from Indic and 
animistic ideas of human relationships with cosmic 
forces, verses from the Quran are often added on 
to charms and spells, usually as opening or closing 
statements. Consider the following Malay spell for 
“capturing the soul” of a loved one. This may be 
recited by a man or woman, without any change 
in idiomatic reference and expresses the bilaterality 
of Malay culture specifically and Southeast Asian 
culture generally. 


Bismillahi ’al-rahmani’i-rahimi 
Nur Mani nama engkau 

Panca Awal nama aku 

Kabul berkat aku memakai do’a 
Kundang Maya Cinta Berahi, 
Bercinta ’kau kepada aku, 
Berahi ’kau kepada aku, 

Gila ’kau kepada aku, 

Gila siang, gila malam, 

Gila tujuh kali sehari, 

Gila tujuh kali semalam, 

Pulang lah ke rumah engkau, 
Pulang lah ke istana engkau, 
Dengan berkat la-ilaha-illa-"llah Muhammad ’a Rasul 
Allah. 


In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate 
Your name is Nur Mani 

Si Panca Awal is my name 

These prayers will be granted, 

I wear the charm 

Of the passionate Love, Kundang Maya 
You will be mad for me 

Madness in the day, madness in the night 
Mad, seven times a day 

Mad, seven times a night 

Return to your home 

Return to your palace 
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Granted with the blessing of the one God, Allah, and 
Muhammad, the messenger of God 


Significantly, the inclusion of Quranic verses in 
animistic charms and spells provides shamans and 
healers, men and women, with continued legitimacy 
to express their sexuality in ritually appropriate 
ways. It also extends their acceptability amongst 
a clientele that is conscious of differences between 
animistic ideas and the monotheism of Islam. How- 
ever, the fact that Islam did not displace animistic 
forms of healing and curing but rather contributed 
to their value and credibility is evidence of the 
denuded impact it had on pre-existing ideologies. 
It became first and foremost a symbol of legitimacy 
and authority for state formation and formal lead- 
ership. Its attack on animism succeeded only at the 
level of public activity when witchcraft and sorcery 
was practiced whenever the need arose (Karim 
1991, 1992). Islamic idealisms on the supremacy 
of God and the creation of man and the universe 
had no practical appeal in the Nusantara world, 
yet its esoteric quality enabled it to penetrate the 
existing ritual sphere without changing much of the 
original form. 
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WAZIR JAHAN KARIM 


Turkish 


There are varied and complicated depictions of 
woman and femininity in premodern Turco-Islamic 
literary production. Since they depend on an orally 
oriented tradition, the folk and mystic traditions 
where woman and female sexuality are depicted 
as second to man and male sexuality are more dif- 
ficult to trace than the written Turkish literature 
that developed in Anatolia. Especially after the 
establishment of an imperial machine following 
the conquest of Constantinople, there appears a 
self-conscious and well-preserved written literary 
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tradition developed by, and/or under the patronage 
of, a newly formed bureaucratic elite. One of the 
major impacts on literature of this transformation 
is in the form of a gradually increasing absence of 
female characters. The creation of a more segre- 
gated space for urban elite woman facilitates this 
erasure of women from the literary works of Otto- 
man elite men. 


EARLY TuURCO-ISLAMIC ORAL STORIES 

AND FOLK LITERATURE 

Depictions of women in early Turco-Islamic 
orally based story cycles, such as The Book of Dede 
Korkut, Battal-name, Danismend-name, and folk 
literature are generally evaluated in modern schol- 
arship as “democratic” in comparison to written 
literature. In fact, a close reading of such texts 
reveals a complex, if not misogynistic picture. 

The Book of Dede Korkut defines four types 
of women, while no types of men are presented. 
Among these only “the pillar of the house,” in 
other words a good housekeeper, is suggested as 
ideal for marriage; the other three are chastised 
for neglecting housework, wandering around gos- 
siping, or humiliating their husbands in front of 
others (Tezcan and Boeschoten 2001, 33). Even 
though reduced as such in the introduction, the 
female characters of the twelve stories go beyond 
this generalization. Some of them take part in horse 
races, archery, and wrestling contests with their 
contenders, as does Ban: Cicek in the story “Bamsi 
Beyrek of the Grey Horse” (ibid. 73). Some return 
men’s chastisements, as in “Kan Turali son of Kanli 
Kuja,” where Selcan Hatun saves Kan Turali from 
his enemies; when Kan Turali hesitates to marry her 
thinking that she will boast about her actions, Sel- 
can Hatun calls him an indecisive pimp, and states 
that she knows the maxim which says “When a 
man boasts he is a lion, while for a woman boast- 
ing is scandalous. Boasting does not make a woman 
a man” (ibid. 136). 

Later oral epics, such as Battal-name and Danis 
mend-name, which are about the Islamization of 
different regions of Anatolia, also introduce women 
who display “manly” virtues, such as Battal’s cousin 
and wife Zeynep, and his second wife, the Byzantine 
princess Meh-piruz, both of whom fight Christians 
“like men” and, in Ddanismend-ndme, Efrumiyye 
(Ephromia), who disavows her father, even fights 
and humiliates him for her new religion. Danis 
mend-name also introduces female characters who 
take part in discussions of sciences with men, such 
as Meryem Hatun. In a detailed dream sequence, 
the Prophet Muhammad himself invites Efrumiyye 
to Islam (Demir 2004, 66-7). A similar representa- 
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tion of women is characteristic of folk tales; they 
pursue their love for the hero and often take part in 
poetry contests with their lovers, as in “Asuman ile 
Zeycan” (Kaya and Koz 2000, 32-6). 

In oral epics, and later in lyric romances, Chris- 
tian rulers’ daughters, such as Meh-piruz and Efru- 
miyye, are converted to Islam following dreams in 
which they also meet their future (Muslim) hus- 
bands for the first time. In folk stories it is generally 
the daughter of the ruler of China or another far 
away country who is sought for and then “con- 
quered” along with her country. This recurring 
theme of conversion and conquest of other rulers’ 
daughters and countries, while promoting female 
characters as key elements to open the gates of vic- 
tory for one man, also characterizes them as the 
other man’s weak spot, and indirectly implies how 
a woman can endanger a man’s possessions. This 
conversion-and-conquest theme was later adapted 
by the early Ottoman chronicles about the spoils of 
Ottomans in Anatolia, which were composed dur- 
ing the late fifteenth century, at around the same 
time the oral epics were compiled. 

Probably relevant for a certain lifestyle that 
advocates oral literary traditions, and where the 
interaction of women and men is possible, this male- 
centered approach is less suppressive of fictitious 
female characters in comparison to the written lit- 
erary traditions, especially the one developed fol- 
lowing the conquest of Constantinople. 


EARLY ISLAMIC MANUALS AND ADVICE 

BOOKS 

Unlike the early Turco-Islamic legendary lit- 
erature, oral epics, and folk tales where the ideal 
woman is depicted as the key to a conquest and a 
companion for an ideal man, early Islamic manu- 
als, chapbooks, and advice books, which are the 
earliest examples of written Western Turkish, focus 
on the female body and the adverse effect of women 
on men. It is difficult to trace the genealogies of 
the construction of femininity back to a singular 
source in diverse Islamic traditions. Still these texts 
deliver a discriminating perception of women and 
feminine sexuality. Described in these manuals and 
advice books as possessing an uncontrollable sex- 
ual passion, the female body becomes the signifier 
of femininity, and thus, marked by excessive lust as 
different from the male body, it establishes one of 
the “others” of masculinity. 

The consolidation of femininity in the female 
body starts with the early Turco-Islamic litera- 
ture. One of the earliest texts in Eastern Turkish, 
Kutadgu Bilig (written 462/1069-70), an advice 
book in verse about the rules and morals of Islam, 
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states that women are better not born at all, and 
advises that women should be kept indoors at all 
times, and finally defines them as “basically flesh,” 
which should be preserved well, otherwise they 
stink (Yusuf 1987, 187). Also, even though counted 
among the three pleasures in life, along with food 
and drink, and living in good health, a sexual rela- 
tionship with a woman is presented as the most 
dangerous pleasure since “women and children cut 
off men’s strength” (ibid. 157). 

In Mubammediyye (ca. 14008), the earliest and 
certainly the most popular Turkish text on Islam, 
Allah punishes Havva by having her bleed once a 
month, and burdening her with childbirth, both of 
which He defines as cevr and emrdz (oppression 
and diseases). Upon Havva’s laments, He grants 
women who die during childbirth martyrdom, but 
childbirth and menstruation will mark women’s 
bodies forever (Yazicioglu 1996, 67, 74). 

Giwahi’s Pend-ndme (933/1526), an advice book 
in verse, sections of which were based on wide- 
spread proverbs that are traceable back to the old- 
est Turkic legends, identifies three kinds of women: 
the modest woman, who secludes herself from 
other men’s sight; the seductress, who cheats on 
her husband; and finally the foolish woman, who 
cannot tell good from bad (Giivahi 1983, 179). 
Modesty as a parallel to the seclusion of women 
occurs repeatedly in other similar texts that were 
immensely popular among the Ottoman elite. 

Among the Ottoman reading public, it was not 
only the religious advice books that sustained the 
favored gender systems. Scatological texts, compi- 
lations of sexually explicit stories, anecdotes, and 
jokes, also helped. The earliest compilation of sexu- 
ally explicit “funny” stories, Dafiii’l-gumium, rafiii’l- 
humium of the poet Mehmed Gazali (?-93 4/1535) 
brings together selections from Arabic and Persian 
sources, as well as from contemporary jokes told 
in the streets. The text is organized in line with a par- 
ticular hierarchy of sex objects of men, where boys are 
preferred as passive objects to uncontrollable women. 

Gazali explains that after Havva discovered sex, 
she became insatiable and was slashed with the 
whip of modesty by Cebrail so that whenever Adem 
wanted sex, she became shy and moved away. 
Gazali continues: “Now if there is no modesty in 
a woman...her disparaged character contaminates 
her children and her kin” (Kuru 2000, 176). In the 
text woman is identified with a vagina that “vomits 
blood”; and the pleasure it gives decreases in time 
as it loosens with childbirth (ibid. 180). 

These different genres that help the mechanisms 
of control which work through description need 
further study for a better analysis of the inherent 
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misogyny that created a particular idea of fem- 
ininity among the Ottoman elite These texts effect- 
ively foster the conviction that, if not suppressed 
by modesty, the insatiable sexual desire of woman 
is a threat to man, and that the “bodily defects” 
of menstruation and childbirth characterize the 
deprecated female body that harbors this threat- 
ening sex. 


GENRE AND FEMININITY 

During the imperial era after 1453, female char- 
acters become less and less visible in literary texts, 
which were produced within a different system of 
patronage relations. The anxiety over the assumed 
sexual excess of women, and the gradual segrega- 
tion of elite women in social life, may be among 
the reasons that female characters were pushed to 
the margins of the literary imagination. Woman 
were included either as a signpost for the lover 
on the path to the mystic union with God, or as 
the dangerous and incorrigible element in a man’s 
life. 

Lyric romances constitute the main venue for 
female characters in the Ottoman literary tradition. 
Earlier romances written until the sixteenth century 
were modeled after Islamic epics and story cycles, 
such as Siiheyl ii Nev-babar (751/1350), Varka vii 
Giilsah (770/1368), and Hirsid-name (789/1387), 
and they present different female characters. Even 
though women of early romances preserve certain 
aspects of epic story cycles, such as Giilsah, who 
does not let Varka fight for her and fights herself 
for vengeance (Yusuf 1987, 44), or Nev-bahar, 
a Chinese princess, who rides horses, hunts, and 
shoots arrows “like men” (Mes’ud 1991, 390), 
the subject who carries the love is always the man, 
and woman takes her position as the object of love. 
Even though a female protagonist also loves loyally, 
she never gets lovesick, and is randomly depicted 
crying, unlike the male whose constant suffering 
for love is depicted in detail. She never contem- 
plates the nature of love, whereas the male char- 
acter does so constantly. While initially depicted in 
romances as adventurous (following her lover in 
his adventures, evading other suitors, and fighting 
them) and modest (she never yields to the desire of 
other men and preserves her “purity”), her mod- 
esty is later idealized to a level of abstraction that 
turns her into a muted character. In a way, the vir- 
tues she is expected to display excise her tongue 
and mute her; thus she is erased from the romance. 
Once popular, the story of Yusuf and Ziileyha, 
where Ziileyha’s sexual desire for Yusuf is rewarded 
because she was loyal, yields its place to the Leyla 
and Mecnun stories, where Leyla functions as 
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merely a step for Mecnun to discover God’s beauty 
as reflected in her. 

Early romances, where sexual desire is readable, 
shifted toward a blurred sexuality and gradually 
developed to a more allegorical, mystical, and 
didactic plain where love of the moth and the can- 
dle, or the beggar and the prince, or other mysti- 
cal stories are treated. Even though these mesnevis 
follow certain themes of the more worldly earlier 
romances, this happens at the expense of the world- 
liness of male and female love. 

Lyric poetry, one of the richest veins of the liter- 
ary tradition, dealing exclusively with young boys 
(puser, mabbub), does not allow a female beloved 
as the object of love. It relies on a three-layered 
imagery of the beloved who can be read as worldly 
(the beautiful boy), semi-worldly (the sultan), and 
transcendental (God) at the same time, the gender 
of all being defined as male. This mystic pretense 
of lyric poetry in Ottoman Turkish occasionally 
yielded to the expression of love; for example, sev- 
eral gazels Sultan Siileyman I wrote for his wife 
Hiirrem Sultan testify to that. 

A late eighteenth-century poet, Siinbiilzade Vehbi 
(1133/1718-1224/1804), in his Sevk-engiz suggests 
a reason for the absence of women from poetry by 
saying that Persianate poets preferred composing 
lyrics for boys, believing mentioning girls would 
taint their honor, and that only he and Nedim 
(1143/1730) mentioned women in their lyric poetry 
at the expense of dishonoring themselves (Siinbiil- 
zade 1286/1869, 129-30). This excuse for not men- 
tioning women in works of literature is accepted as 
unproblematic by modern scholarship as well. The 
thesis that the mention of a man’s female relatives 
dishonors him, and that for that reason Ottoman 
poets refrained from writing odes to women, does 
not explain the disappearance of fictional charac- 
ters, male or female. 

Also, the existence of certain literary works cast 
a shadow over this explanation. A Sehr-engiz, writ- 
ten in 964/1556 by Azizi (? -993/1585), mentions 
the beautiful women of Manisa with their fathers’ 
names in short vignettes in verse. The sixteenth- 
century poet Zati (876/1471-953/1546) was also 
able to publish jokes that assaulted the wife of 
his contemporary, the poet Kesfi (d. 945/1538-9), 
with sexually explicit insults (Zati 1970, 4-5). 
There are further examples that complicate the 
question of the existence/absence of female charac- 
ters in Ottoman Turkish literature, and any answer 
needs to transcend the anachronistically general- 
ized answers. 

Since the Ottoman Turkish elite at times experi- 
enced harshly controlled segregation of genders, it 
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might have been accepted by certain majority groups 
that it was inappropriate for female characters to 
appear in poetry, which was widely exchanged 
among the ruling elite in all-male gatherings. But 
apparently the same elite, which banished woman 
from their lyric poems, seems to have perceived sat- 
ire, which is intended to mock and sully, as a proper 
context for female characters. 


SATIRICAL REFLECTIONS ON WOMEN 

Sexuality in Ottoman Turkish literature was only 
implied by sublimated images of plucking flowers 
and eating fruits and other stock images, such as 
opening a hole through a pearl. On the other hand, 
whenever the subject of literature was direct depic- 
tion of sexual relations, the excuse was entertain- 
ment through jokes, and wherever there were sexual 
jokes, it was an excuse to categorize and humiliate 
women, and remind of the lust they have. In that 
respect, the satirical works that were intended to 
entertain the learned elite of the Ottoman bureau- 
cracy follow the religious advice and etiquette 
books in their mapping of femininity through cat- 
egorization. The work by Gazali mentioned earlier 
is one example of such an approach. Frame sto- 
ries of story compilations, such as Kirk Vezir and 
Tuti-name, also present the ideal women as modest 
and loyal, while warning the readers/listeners con- 
stantly about the sexual passion of women that lead 
them to betrayal at any cost. 

This misogynistic approach to women’s sexual- 
ity reveals itself blatantly in a catalogue of women 
written in the late eighteenth century. The Zendn- 
name (The book of women) of Enderunlu Fazil 
(1170/1757-1225/1810) was composed as a sequel 
to Hubdan-name (The book of beauties, meaning 
boys), when Fazil’s beloved boy expressed a wish to 
have a book describing the beautiful women of the 
world. Fazil explains his first reaction in the intro- 
duction to the work: “We are poets, and it taints 
our fame, harlots can’t penetrate into our divans.” 
Divan meaning both poetry collections, and a gath- 
ering of men, Fazil expresses his dislike of woman 
as subject of poetry, pointing out a fact relevant 
for his circle (Fazil 1286/1869, 59). Later he yields 
to his beloved boy’s threats and lists women of 34 
different ethnicities and nationalities, and evaluates 
them in a spectrum that ranges from modesty (he 
eulogizes Circassian women who are light com- 
plexioned and all are perde-nisin-i ‘ismet, secluded 
in chastity) (ibid., 88) to sexual passion (he chas- 
tises Egyptian women who are dark complexioned, 
and walk around freely, and in the blood of whom 
burns a fire that even the waters of Nile cannot 
extinguish) (ibid., 60). 
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Even though Fazil reads several degrees of mod- 
esty and immodesty as aspects of ethnicity or 
nationality, there seem to be more complex inter- 
ests at work. In Ottoman literature the lightness 
of complexion that defines especially popular Cir- 
cassian slave girls becomes more visible than the 
dark haired beloved of the lyric poetry by the late 
eighteenth century. More importantly, Fazil defines 
Circassian women as servile while Egyptian women 
are desirous, sharing the conviction of most liter- 
ary texts preceding and following his that sexual 
passion and modesty are incompatible in a woman; 
a woman should not desire since her passion is dif- 
ficult to control, but she should surrender to the 
desire of man. 

Fazil ends his work with three scenes titled “On 
Marriage,” “On Women’s Bath,” and “On the 
Arrival of the People of the District and the Imam 
to the House of the Harlot” (Fazil 94-8). These 
three scenes capture women in marriage at home, 
in a bathhouse interacting with each other, and 
during a raid. In the house, women make life 
miserable for their husbands (here childbirth is 
depicted as women’s adding more misery to men’s 
life), in the bathhouse they mock each other’s hus- 
bands’ sexual organs, and in the raid the “harlot” 
deceives the men of the district by telling lies. These 
three sections have no counterpart in the book of 
boys, which can be read as a eulogy for the boys of 
the world, while the one for women is clearly a 
mockery. 


CONCLUSION 

After the Tanzimat reforms of 1836, the impact 
of spreading print houses, the complete transfor- 
mation of “authorship” and patronage relations, 
and the effect of Western literatures, the position of 
female characters was also transformed; they were 
reinvented in seemingly different contexts. But 
women in early novels in Ottoman Turkish were 
still depicted in line with the established binary 
opposition of passionate desirous women and 
modest silent women of classical Ottoman Turkish 
literature. 

Throughout this entry instances have been 
marked where several texts explain women charac- 
ters’ action as “manlike,” “manly,” “like a man,” 
and similar terms. In Turkic folk literature and early 
epics, as well as in the classical period, even in early 
modern fiction (and sometimes in today’s daily 
talk), ideal female characters are constructed in lan- 
guage in terms of their proximity to manhood, by 
the constant supplement of adjectival phrases (most 
commonly er gibi, man-like) in defining ideal wom- 
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en’s actions. While its counterpart, kiz gibi (girl- 
like), is more ambiguous, connoting being virginal, 
pure and beautiful, virtuous (generally of a boy), 
and being like a girl, incapable, insufficient (of a 
man), according to the context. These two phrases 
are an integral part of a complex system of naming 
and fixing certain attitudes where woman can only 
be “manly” but can never be a man, a category that 
is, unlike woman, never defined in terms of gender 
and sexuality. “Man-like” is also employed when- 
ever an honorable female personality is introduced 
within the historical texts. 

While in the folk literature and epics female 
characters are depicted as an integral and neces- 
sary aspect of a discursive male gender, after the 
sixteenth century women were gradually excluded 
from Ottoman Turkish literature, save for satiri- 
cal works that entertain in an attempt to uphold 
the pre-established discursive gender patterns 
among an elite under constant change. Literary 
studies today are, unfortunately, far from distanc- 
ing themselves from stark generalizations in order 
to develop better models to analyze how that par- 
ticular imperial literary tradition responded to the 
changing patterns of socioeconomic life of the circle 
that produced it. 
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SELIM Kuru 


Urdu (and other relevant South Asian 
languages) 


To speak of gender and sexuality in premod- 
ern Indo-Muslim literatures is to navigate shifts 
emerging over the course of time. The locus of 
composition moved from grassroots to Sufi khan- 
aqah (monastery) and then to royal courts. On the 
surface this literature tells stories of heterosexual 
love, usually doomed, between humans, in genres 
mostly borrowed from Persian (masnavi, qissa, 
and ghazal), imported to India from Iran by Sufi 
mystics from the twelfth to fourteenth centuries. In 
Sufi hands these tales of love became allegories for 
‘ishq-i haqiqi: “true” love, that of a devotee for the 
Divine Beloved. Sufis saw themselves as the brides 
of God, but their “husband” was elusive and their 
love lived out in pining separation. Mystical profes- 
sions of love could be extravagantly passionate, but 
explicit sexuality was very rare, at least in the texts 
that have survived. That said, literature in South 
Asia has been passed down mostly through oral tra- 
ditions and we cannot know what interpolations 
might have occurred in recitation. We do know that 
popular Islam blended easily with popular indig- 
enous spirituality, that Sufis adapted their stories to 
local tales and songs in the predominant modes of 
Bhakti devotionalism, and that these adapted tales 
and songs helped to propagate Islam and to popu- 
larize the mystic path. 


REGIONAL LITERATURE 

Tales in regional languages, now read overwhelm- 
ingly in Sufistic terms, featured prominent female 
heroines. The most popular were the premakhyan 
(tales of love) in Avadhi, of which the most famous 
are Jayasi’s Padmavat, Manjhan’s Madhumalati, 
and Dauda’s Chandayan. In Sindhi there is Shah 
Abdul Latif’s Risalo and in Dakani Mullah Vajhi’s 
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Sab Ras. Sassi-Punnun, perhaps original to Sindhi, 
became popular in other regions, especially Punjab. 
These tales attained great stature when taken by 
Sufis and adapted to the Persian narrative masnavi 
genre, as royal courts replaced Sufi khanaqahs to 
become the primary sites of patronage and poetic 
composition. 

Since Sufis saw themselves as the brides of god 
and their souls as women, the strong voices of indig- 
enous heroines suited their mystical philosophical 
purposes. This was especially so in the case of Pun- 
jabi legends. Punjabi literature dates back officially 
to the couplets of the Chisti saint Baba Farid Ganj-i 
Shakar (1173-1265 C.E.). Punjabi literature’s ear- 
liest traces are thus Muslim, a feature that arguably 
distinguishes western literatures of the subconti- 
nent from literatures in the eastern and southern 
regions. There is no traceable tradition of female 
storytelling or authorship, but from the very earli- 
est period we find that Punjabi’s dominant voice 
is that of a young woman, Hir, heroine of the Hir- 
Ranjha legend. Whether in verse genres like the 
dohra (doha) couplets favored by Baba Farid, or - 
in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries — the lyric 
kafis of Shah “Madho Lal” Husain and Bulleh 
Shah, or the more narrative gissas of Damodar, 
Mugpbal, the great Waris Shah, and others, Hir’s 
voice dominates. This distinguishes Punjabi from 
Urdu literature in crucial ways (see later). 

The tale of Hir and her cowherd lover, Ran- 
jha, retold innumerable times over the past five 
centuries, remains popular even today in written 
texts, in popular cassette recordings, and in more 
traditional storytelling media. Other tales of star- 
crossed lovers that are much beloved in the Punjab 
region include those of Sohni and Mahiwal, Sassi 
and Punnu, and Mirza and Sahiban. 

Punjabi culture is as patriarchal as any other, but 
among these famous tales of star-crossed lovers, 
the legend of Hir and Ranjha stands out by being 
referred to, as often as not, by just the heroine’s 
name, as in “Hir Waris” or “Hir Damodar” (giving 
the title and author together). Indeed, in Hir-Ranjha 
the heroine is the more interesting character. She is 
assertive, high-spirited, courageous, even defiant. 
Poets speak admiringly of her “manly” qualities; 
while Ranjha, who enchants the herds and humans 
alike with his flute playing, is more feminine, soft, 
and pretty. Otherwise easily pushed around by other 
men, he also stands up for what is morally correct. 
In the oldest extant full-length gissa bearing Hir’s 
name (mid-sixteenth century?) the poet Damodar 
plays on conventional gender-reversal between the 
two lovers. It is Hir who, anxious to keep her lover 
nearby, devises the plan by which Ranjha becomes 
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her father’s employee. She also meets Ranjha regu- 
larly for trysts and openly resists her parents’ pres- 
sure to save the family honor by marrying her to 
Saida, the scion of another great clan, the Kheras. 
Hir even commandeers the pleasure boat of a local 
chieftain and goes up and down the river Chenab 
in it; and ultimately she leads an army of young 
women against her own clan when the illicit rela- 
tionship with Ranjha is exposed. 

In Waris Shah’s version of Hir — chronologically 
the most recent but by far the greatest in terms 
of popularity — the anti-authoritarian heroine is 
tamed. In this most “establishment”-oriented tell- 
ing of the tale, Waris has Ranjha express distinctly 
misogynistic sentiments, in dueling dialogues 
between Ranjha and Hir, or between Ranjha and 
Hir’s sister-in-law, Sehti. In one exchange Ranjha 
compares women to snakes in their inconstancy. 
This narration of the qissa also bolsters the reli- 
gious authority of Sufism against that of the more 
orthodox clergy-like village gazis and mullahs, very 
likely reflecting the deeply-entrenched institution- 
alization of Sufism in Punjab by the late eighteenth 
century. The misogyny of Waris’s Ranjha dove- 
tails with both mystical renunciation and with the 
norms of feudal partriarchy. Nevertheless Hir’s 
audiences have long been attracted to her for her 
earthiness and defiance. The contemporary critic 
Najm Hosain Syed (1978) asserts that “Hir’s is the 
voice of Punjabi literature,” and in Waris’s hands 
this voice is heard in magnificently elegant, Persian- 
ized language. 

Waris’s diction underlines the process by which 
popular legend is “translated up” into court litera- 
ture. As just noted, it is Waris Shah’s version of Hir 
that is most popular and carries the greatest stat- 
ure. Many would call it the greatest achievement in 
Punjabi literature, and it figures prominently in the 
canon. It can be said that Waris’s Hir comes clos- 
est to matching the aesthetics and sensibilities of 
Urdu classical literature, and the modern interpret- 
ers of the gissa make a point of reading the lovers’ 
relationship as mystical, with Hir representing the 
seeker and Ranjha the sought-after Divine Beloved. 
Simultaneously, it plays an important role in the 
contemporary pro-Punjabi cultural movement in 
Pakistan. 


DAKANI 

Named after its geographic origins in the Dec- 
can plateau, some 70 percent of this poetry is in 
the narrative masnavi form. Here, too, the romance 
depicted is generally, at its majazi or metaphorical 
level, in the form of a human, heterosexual rela- 
tionship, though it is commonly explained as an 
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allegory for ‘ishq-i haqiqi — the ultimate, or “true” 
love, wherein the human seeks the Divine Beloved. 
But Dakani’s substantial court poetry also includes 
the lyric ghazal genre, where love is often expressed 
in the grammatically feminine voice. Hashmi Bija- 
puri (d. 1679/1190 A.H.) composed an entire divan 
of ghazals in the feminine voice. Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah (1566-1611), Urdu’s first sahib-i divan, 
or owner of a collection of ghazals, often inserted 
himself into poems, and has the feminine narrator 
speaking of her love for him, the king, or compet- 
ing with rival women for recognition as his real, 
true love, though he dallies with others. This reso- 
nates unmistakably with the Indian convention of 
Krishna-lila and reminds us what is possible when 
the poet is both king and patron. 

Dakani — with far clearer links to Sufis than later 
literature — serves as an intermediary body of litera- 
ture between the Avadhi premakhyans and popular 
Punjabi narratives named after female characters, 
and the more courtly ghazal genre, prevalent since 
the late eighteenth century, where the feminine voice 
is absent. Indeed, Sufi khdnaqahs could be under- 
stood as intermediary courts, wherein the orders’ 
spiritual leaders are often referred to as “seated on 
a throne” (takht, masnad). This may well explain 
why the masnavi genre, so favored by Sufis for their 
mystical allegories, represents so much of extant 
pre-court literature in South Asia. 


MASNAVI 

Often a masnavi will retell the story of famous 
lovers in the Perso-Arabic tradition (Layla and 
Majnin, Shirin and Farhad, or Yisuf and Zulay- 
kha). In many masnavis the female character is 
more assertive and proactive than her male lover, 
who often balks at the danger of their illicit connec- 
tion, not unlike Hir of folk tradition. Ultimately, 
their love is doomed and the lovers are separated 
by elders and/or death, only to pine for one another 
eternally. We see this in Persian and Urdu masnavis, 
in the premakhiayan literature of vernaculars, and 
in the beloved tales of Punjabi and Sindhi literature 
as well. 


UrbDu 

Urdu, uniquely, claims little or no “folk” tradi- 
tion since it is not a regional vernacular. Yet it serves 
as the standard-bearer of South Asian Muslim iden- 
tity: it boasts a voluminous corpus in courtly texts, 
and is the only Indo-Muslim literature considered 
to be “classical.” 

The absence of feminine expression in the lyri- 
cal ghazal is enormous, given the genre’s modern 
prestige, because it leaves as exclusively masculine 
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Indo-Muslim culture’s self-identifying voice, its 
“1,” While narrative romances, told in the third per- 
son, include heterosexual couples whose females 
could be highly verbal, Urdu’s flagship genre lyric, 
ghazal, does not. The only female character is 
the hero-narrator’s antagonist, and “she” can only 
be inferred rather than explicitly represented. The 
reasons for this are both grammatical and socio- 
cultural. 

The problem derives, ostensibly, from the dif- 
ference between Persian and Urdu: unlike Persian, 
most Indian languages bear gender marking for 
both pronouns and verb conjugation. Because the 
experience of love is meant to be universal, Urdu 
poets conventionally adopted a grammatically 
masculine-as-unmarked gender identity for all the 
characters of the ghazal. This kept the poetry’s 
expression from appearing to refer to particular 
people, and served to keep Islam’s idealized con- 
tract between the Divine and humans as a metaphor 
for its central Lover-Beloved relationship. Only the 
grammatical ambiguities presented by ungendered 
pronouns could maintain this crucial aspect of 
the lyric. But because the ghazal is always nar- 
rated by the lover (‘ashiq) his/her initial first- 
person utterance automatically identifies him/her 
by gender; so, too when the narrator addresses 
the beloved in the second person, or refers to her/ 
him in the third person. Adaptation thus posed a 
significant problem in maintaining the lyric “I”’s 
culturally-constructed, idealized role. In Persian, 
the scheme had worked beautifully; in Indian lan- 
guages it did not. 

Twentieth-century enthusiasts of the Urdu 
ghazal commonly assume that the beloved is both 
human and feminine unless a verse (sh?r) utterly 
fails to qualify as ambiguous. In such cases the 
beloved might be described explicitly as a young 
boy, a beautiful woman, or divine. Such explicit- 
ness is not prized within this poetics and so we find 
“him” being translated into English as “her” with- 
out comment. This may reflect social reality but it 
fails to reflect the mystical ideal. In fact, it reverses 
it (recall that the Sufis, when inhabiting any gender 
at all, had referred to themselves in the feminine 
and saw their Divine Beloved as masculine). 

However, God is understood to be ineffable; and 
since gender segregation was the normative prac- 
tice among the Indo-Muslim elites who constituted 
Urdu’s poets and audience, reading or hearing the 
Beloved as “he” but imagining “him” as “she” 
proved workable. An audience identifying with the 
narrator of the ghazal could well imagine a Beloved 
made inaccessable, even invisible, through the sys- 
tem of purdah, for example. 
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For men of a homoerotic bent, this system of gen- 
dering also worked well. No obfuscation of expres- 
sion was required to protect expressions of a love 
that might otherwise have invited social oppro- 
brium. Indeed, numerous poets were known to be 
homoerotically inclined. The collected works of the 
great Urdu lyricist Mir Taqi Mir (1722-1810), for 
example, are peppered with explicit verses wherein 
the Beloved is clearly a boy. Another early master 
of Urdu poetry, Shah Abru (1683-1733), wrote 
an entire masnavi entitled “Advice for the Adorn- 
ment of a Beloved” wherein a youth is clearly being 
schooled in the art of attraction and blandishment 
by an experienced older man, as Vanita and Kidwai 
have shown (2000, 161-8). 

Homoerotically-inclined women were the only 
people to whom these conventions of ghazal- 
reading proved inhospitable. They could neither 
express themselves in a grammatically feminine 
“I” nor address a beloved “You” in the feminine 
gender. The canon of classical Indo-Muslim litera- 
ture includes no women poets, but there are women 
mentioned in tazkirahs (literary biographies) from 
the later nineteenth century onward. Significantly, 
their ‘ashiqs speak in the grammatically masculine 
voice. 

A remarkable exception to the status quo was 
a particularly nineteenth-century phenomenon in 
Urdu poetry. Though deriving from the classical 
tradition, its aesthetics seem to have great affinity 
with women’s songs of domesticity. Called rekhti, 
it is remarkable for strong, even loud and caus- 
tic, expressions of the lived reality and desires of 
secluded (therefore necessarily elite) women. Com- 
pulsory heterosexuality is the normative backdrop 
against which numerous scenarios are played out, 
but while there are allusions to heterosexuality of 
an enforced sort (husbands are rather scornfully 
alluded to here), this genre also contains explicit 
expressions of female-to-female desire. Scholars 
have called rekhti the counterpart of rekhta (a term 
commonly used to refer to Urdu lyric poetry of 
the sort described earlier) but this is unsupported 
by the ways in which its explicitly gendered 
femininity of expression — authored by male poets, 
incidentally, to male audiences — trivialize it within 
the Perso-Islamicate tradition. Its first-person 
voice is not the familiar “I” of love lyrics; it is 
not idealized but rather concerned with the details 
of quotidian, domestic existence (at least as imag- 
ined by men who keep women secluded); and its 
highly idiomatic “women’s language” has been 
compared with local indigenous idiom and can be 
highly salacious. Associated with the metropolitan 
culture of Lucknow, rekhti fell into disrepute with 
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twentieth-century literary critics and historians, 
and has been heavily censored, if not proscribed 
altogether. 

In the case of Dakani’s feminine-narrated lyr- 
ics, too, scholars pointed to the influence of the 
local environment: the normative lyric voice in 
non-Muslim South Asian literatures belongs to 
the virahini, a woman separated from her (often 
divine) lover. Because the feminine narrator is 
so closely associated with Indic, rather than 
Islamicate, poetics, Urdu scholars have tended to 
devalue rekhti and Dakani poetry. 

Other Indo-Muslim literatures have also suffered 
at the hands of these scholars. Their “vernacular” 
status works against the desire to connect Persian as 
Urdu’s direct ancestor, the unmistakable influence 
of the Indian environment undermining these aspi- 
rations, and leaving Indo-Muslim culture vulnerable 
to accusations of “inauthenticity” as an expression 
of Islam in the South Asian environment. 

Anxiety about authenticity reflects a perennial 
tension in Muslim societies between the extrava- 
gance of courtly cosmopolitan culture and the more 
austere impulses of ulema (scholars) whoconstituted 
the religious elites. Sufis, tremendously influential 
in the spread of Islam in the subcontinent, were the 
perennial rivals of Shari‘a-minded ulema in claim- 
ing legitimacy for their interpretations of Islam. 
Sufi success, attributed to a willingness to adapt to 
local circumstances — even harnessing their message 
to local songs in vernacular idiom — made them vul- 
nerable to orthodox claims of inauthenticity. 


PROSE GENRES 

Dastan is a type of fairy tale said to have come 
from Arabic. It was certainly a highly developed 
form in Persian. In Indo-Persian it became the 
courtly genre of storytelling, and dastan-goi (das- 
tan-narration) flourished in both northern India 
and in the Deccan, in Dakani as well as Hindustani 
Urdu. The heroes of these tales are always gallant, 
handsome princes. While they may experience 
noble love for their social counterparts, there are 
no real heroines, as all characters serve primarily as 
foils to advance the hero along the various stages 
of his quest, including the hero’s declared beloved. 
According to Pritchett, “She is always faithful in 
her love. But only if she is a peripheral figure, a 
bonus acquired in the course of some other quest, 
is she sometimes won before the end of the narra- 
tive — and in that case, she promptly vanishes into 
the harem for safekeeping while the hero continues 
to pursue his real objective” (1991, 9) At the end 
of his quest he rounds up as many women as he 
has acquired during its course and marries them 
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all. Those slighted in love, however, can cause great 
trouble. They may be beautiful but dangerous pari 
princesses, attracted by human beauty, and pos- 
sessed of many magical powers. They resemble 
more closely the Sirens of Greek myth than the 
benign celestial maidens of Paradise we might be 
tempted to imagine them to be. They are sexualized 
and desirous and try in many ways to trap the hero 
into marriage so as to release themselves from some 
curse or another. In general paris or biiris (celes- 
tial nymphs) tend to be rather unsympathetic, their 
sexuality threatening. 

We cannot know exactly how their audiences 
received these representations of gender, but schol- 
ars report that the audience for dastans stretched 
across class boundaries, as popular for what Prit- 
chett (1991) calls their “marvelous encounters” as 
among the sophisticated elites for their elegance of 
expression. Like other narrative forms, they are 
told in the third person. 

The differences between Persian conventional 
love poetry and Indo-Muslim love poetry, which 
are both largely courtly, become problematic in 
the modern era in ways unseen because they had 
been composed and consumed in idealized contexts 
and circumstances. The modern concerns itself 
with how art reflects social realities, and the Urdu 
ghazal especially came under heavy fire in twenti- 
eth-century scholarship — gender was particularly 
problematic for the Indo-Muslim elites working 
to construct an identity within an Indian polity 
that was distinct from the Hindu majority. British 
colonial gaze was both critical and, at times, hos- 
tile, and its discourse was particularly sensitive to 
notions of “effeminacy” in Indian culture. When 
poets adopted a feminine lyric voice for the seeking 
lover there came accusations of idolatry — exces- 
sive “Indianness” — largely from within the bounds 
of Indo-Muslim society. This was because in most 
Indic poetry such a feminine voice was norma- 
tive, and Indo-Muslim reformers of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries correctly identified this 
feminine persona as an adaptation from the local 
environment. 
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CARLA PETIEVICH 


Representations: Print, Broadcast, and Electronic Media 


Iran 


Media representations of Muslim women reflect 
the conflictual debates over gender identity, agency, 
and practices in contemporary Iranian society. 
Rarely portrayed as economic or cultural produc- 
ers, women are largely seen as dependants within 
marriage and the family, which define their most 
meaningful identities. 

Family magazines reinforce women’s roles 
within the context of the family and household. 
The content is generally devoted to issues of house- 
hold management, resolution of domestic con- 
flicts, and parenting and marital skills. In advice 
columns, short stories, and expert articles, women 
are rewarded for being self-sacrificing and tolerant. 
Runaway girls and young women who reject the 
family are met with exploitation, abuse, and ulti- 
mately abandonment and social ostracism. Wom- 
en’s financial and domestic problems and solutions 
are personalized and completely disconnected from 
social, legal, and political structures. 

In daily newspapers, women are greatly under- 
represented, especially in political and economic 
news. Within discussions of social concerns such as 
sexual vice and moral decay, women are frequently 
positioned as both instigator and victim in need of 
protection by male family figures and the state. 

State-owned television and radio use women 
experts mostly for topics related to parenting, nutri- 
tion, and household management. Single women 
are encouraged to seek their parents’ guidance and 
supervision in finding a loving conjugal relation- 
ship. Fictional portrayals of working women in 
television serials are overwhelmingly urban, middle- 
class, and educated. Their family relationships, and 
not their work, determine the level of their success 
and satisfaction in life. 

In response to the underrepresentation of 
women’s news and issues in mainstream media, a 
handful of women-run weblogs and websites were 
founded to cover women’s news and achievements 
and advance gendered perspectives on a broad 
range of legal, social, cultural, and political issues. 
Feminist-identified weblogs and websites provide a 
major platform for challenging dominant represen- 
tations of women in print and broadcast media by 
de-naturalizing domesticity, structurally analyzing 
women’s problems, and advancing gendered cri- 


tiques of power relations within the family, soci- 
ety, and state. Women-run weblogs and websites 
also serve as vital communication and mobilization 
tools for women’s rights advocacy efforts. Subject 
to less state control than other forms of media, 
the Internet is heavily used by women’s groups to 
organize and publicize social actions, such as civil 
protests agitating for women’s legal equality, and 
to rally public support for their cause. 

Women-run weblogs that mainly cover personal 
daily experiences are greater in numbers but less 
widely read. A variety of literary forms — prose, 
poetry, and short fiction — and visual forms such as 
photography are used to articulate intimate expe- 
riences of love, sexuality, and loneliness, as well 
as the desire to express a truer self. While many 
women webloggers assert an individualist identity, 
reflections on the self as gendered by authorities 
such as the family, social and cultural norms, and 
state persistently appear. Most women webloggers 
identify themselves only with their weblog names, 
which are often distinctly gendered. 

In 2004, several women’s groups, websites, and 
weblogs organized a public meeting and petition- 
signing campaign, which protested against negative 
portrayals of women on television and demanded 
public access to state-controlled broadcast media. 
In particular, they targeted a television drama in 
which a professional woman actively seeks a sec- 
ond wife for her husband after she discovers that 
she is infertile. Her magnanimity is shown as a sign 
of her devotion to her husband and religion. 
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North Africa 


The first media portrayals of North African 
women took place in the nineteenth century follow- 
ing the colonization of the region. These portray- 
als were informed by the colonial attitude toward 
the colonized and reflected the colonizer’s cultural 
hegemony. The first soldiers in the colonial armies 
produced images of exotic lands, which together 
with the images propagated by Antoine Galland’s 
translation of the Thousand and One Nights (1701- 
17), amalgamated into an image of North African 
women as exotic objects of curiosity well hidden in 
oriental harems. 

Women became the favorite topic of Oriental- 
ist painters, who through their art penetrated the 
harems and portrayed the forbidden subject in their 
paintings. A popular example is Eugéne Delacroix’s 
masterpiece, Women of Algiers in their Apartment 
(1834), which displays a lascivious world of idle 
women who lie adorned as if ready for unending 
festivities. 

Orientalist painters were criticized for exploit- 
ing North African women as subjects for their own 
purposes and to the disadvantage of the people 
depicted. By creating a glamorous, eroticized Ori- 
ent they distorted the image of the colonized women 
and rendered them mere exotic curiosities, setting 
the scene for a variety of fantasies. 

Nevertheless, more damage was done to the image 
of North African women by the colonial photogra- 
phers who rendered the remarkable photo-realism 
of the Orientalist painters even more real by pho- 
tographing frozen instances of reality, and making 
them accessible to a wider audience, which is symp- 
tomatic of the strong hold of the French colonial 
power in North Africa at the turn of the twentieth 
century. 

Colonial photographers turned their studios into 
fictitious harems, which they decorated with a host 
of oriental objects, and, in order to produce exotic 
picture postcards, hired female models and photo- 
graphed them in erotic poses. They were usually 
half-naked, wearing heavy make-up and an enor- 
mous amount of Oriental jewelry, and often smok- 
ing cigarettes. 

It is clear that these photographs were destined 
to lure a foreign viewer who knew little or nothing 
about the women of North Africa, and to respond 
to the photographers’ phantasm with regard to 
these women whom they transformed into easily 
manipulated models who posed following their 
instructions. The colonial postcards were widely 
circulated among settlers and soldiers. They were 
sent to the metropolis as images of the conquered 
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colony, and were purchased by tourists as memen- 
tos from North Africa. 

In his book The Colonial Harem, which he 
describes as a huge postcard being returned to its 
sender, Malek Alloula states: 

Photography steps in to take up the slack and reactivates 

the phantasm at its lowest level. The postcard does it 

one better; it becomes the poor man’s phantasm...The 
postcard is everywhere, covering all the colonial space, 
immediately available to the tourist, the soldier, the 
colonist... History knows of no other society in which 
women have been photographed on such a large scale 
to be delivered to public view... Moreover, its fixation 
upon the woman’s body leads the postcard to paint this 
body up, ready it, and eroticize it in order to offer it 
up to any and all comers from a clientele moved by 

the unambiguous desire of possession (Alloula 1986, 

4-5). 

The colonialists’ appetite for the exotic found 
a more vivid expression through colonial cinema, 
which surpassed by far the mute images of the pho- 
tographers, to produce vivid fictional adventures 
from the colonies. The favorite subject matter in 
these films is forbidden love, which brings together 
a civilized white man and an ignorant savage North 
African woman (for example Jacques Feyder’s 
L’Atlantide, 1921). 

The degree of deceit propagated by the colonial 
media was immense. These forms of media made the 
outsider believe that North African women were to 
be found everywhere in the public sphere, whereas 
in reality they were not. On his first visit to North 
Africa, Pierre Raynal, who was lured by such por- 
trayals, expressed his shock stating: “Women seem 
to have fled Africa” (Lucas and Vatin 1975, 96-9). 

The written media were at first not interested 
in North African women; when they did become 
interested, they portrayed them as barbaric, uncivi- 
lized, evil, and lazy (see, for example, the colonial 
novels written between the 1920s and the 1940s). 
This image was later replaced by that of victimized, 
harshly treated women, dominated by ruthless 
North African men who denied them every chance 
for emancipation. 

Responses from North African, but especially 
Algerian, women writers of the likes of Taos 
Amrouche and Assia Djebar came to demystify as 
well as address the distorted images propagated 
through colonial media. Gradually the image of 
the fatal seductress of the harem was substituted 
by that of the courageous woman fighter against 
colonialism (see, for example, Djebar’s Les Enfants 
du nouveau monde, 1962). 

The courage and heroism of such women was 
nevertheless overshadowed in the national media of 
the postcolonial era. Across North Africa women 
were not portrayed in the roles they played during 
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the liberation struggles of their countries. A good 
example is Gillo Pontecorvo’s The Battle of Algiers. 
The film was made soon after independence and was 
financed by the Algerian government. Although the 
motor in the battle is definitely the women, who not 
only deposited all the bombs but also facilitated the 
movements of the men fighters, Pontecorvo’s film 
shows them as helpers and not as leaders. In the 
film they speak very little, though they have a lot to 
say, mainly to younger generations of women, and 
only take action when they are given orders. The 
focus of the film is not the roles of women but the 
bravery of the male heroes. 

It is important to add that The Battle of Algiers is 
less damaging to women than the films made by the 
North African male filmmakers, who never por- 
trayed a woman in a leading responsible role in the 
revolution, but only focused on the male machismo. 
Such revolutionary women are only to be found in 
the writings of North African female writers (for 
example Leila Abouzeid and Assia Djebar). 

The representations of women in the national 
media not only distort reality by overshadowing the 
leading roles played by women, but most impor- 
tantly they strip them of the agency they enjoyed 
during the revolution and deprive new generations 
of women of role models they could emulate in the 
post-independence era. 

While it might be expected that national media 
would deconstruct the negative images propagated 
by colonial media by promoting positive images in 
their place, it is surprising to find that these media 
produce alternative negative images of women. 

A study of images of women on Moroccan tele- 
vision, conducted by the collective 95 Maghreb 
Egalité, “has shown how the thrust of Morocco’s 
1999 plan for the political and economic promo- 
tion of women is counteracted on a daily basis in 
programmes received in almost every home. Offi- 
cial policies in favour of women’s advancement 
are often not reflected in the print and broadcast 
media, even when these are government-owned and 
government controlled” (CMF MENA 2000, 1). 

North African media have a vital role to play 
in the advancement of women’s rights on the one 
hand and the demystification of the negative images 
of Muslim women propagated across the Western 
world on the other, but it is a role that has yet to 


be fulfilled. 
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North America 


Muslims in North America have migrated under 
very different historical conditions, from those 
accompanying Spanish conquistadors in the “dis- 
covery” of the New World, to slaves from Africa, 
and more recently, as immigrants, refugees, and 
migrants after the mid-twentieth century liberal- 
ization of immigration policies in both the United 
States and Canada. Muslims in North America 
have also come from very different national, racial, 
ethnic, and linguistic backgrounds, and the social 
relations of class, gender, disability, and sexual 
orientation additionally shape their communities. 
Despite this heterogeneity, representations of Mus- 
lim women, gender, and sexuality in mainstream 
North American media have been markedly homo- 
geneous, simplified and simplistic, characterized by 
gross generalizations, distortions, misinformation, 
and omissions. 

In his classic study of North American media cov- 
erage of Islam, Edward Said (1981) found Ori- 
entalist discourses that constituted “Islam” (and 
Muslims) as the absolute Other of “the West” (and 
Westerners) to be rife. Such reporting, he argued, 
served more to “cover up” Islam than to further 
understandings of the complexities of the religion 
itself or of the experiences of Muslims within the 
geopolitical order. In a more recent study, Karim 
H. Karim (2003) found the persistence of essen- 
tialized and racialized constructs in news report- 
ing which represents Islam as “a source of global 
instability.” In addition to print media, television 
and cinema have also contributed to the repro- 
duction of stereotypes of Muslim men as hyper- 
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masculine, misogynist fanatics, driven by hatred 
and revenge, as typified in films such as Not With- 
out My Daughter (1991). Muslim women are cast as 
sensual, seductive, and exotic (Hollywood Harems 
1999), as victims of Muslim men and cultures, or as 
duplicitous accomplices of murderous fanatics. 

Muslim women have largely been represented 
in the media through the iconic image of the veil, 
signifier of their religio-cultural “backwardness” 
(Hoodfar 1993, Ahmed 1992, Bailey and Tawad- 
ros 2003). This standard trope of Orientalist dis- 
course references not only cultural but also sexual 
difference, as noted by Yegenoglu. The veil thus 
also serves as a potent symbol of an uncontrolled, 
treacherous, and destabilizing female sexuality 
(Yegenoglu 2003). The different meanings that the 
practice of veiling has in the lives of the women 
who veil themselves are generally ignored by the 
media. Instead, the construction of a homogenized 
image of “the” veiled Muslim woman as oppressed 
enables it to function as a crucial signifier for a pur- 
portedly tyrannical Islam which sanctions, if not 
actively promotes, the domination of women. In 
contrast, the modernity of “the West” is presented 
as subscribing to the value of gender equality and 
proffering greater rights and freedoms to women 
(Mohanty 1991). The significant differences in the 
rights and entitlements of Muslim women in vari- 
ous Muslim societies are erased in this monolithic, 
hegemonic image (Hélie-Lucas 1993). In addition 
to being represented as a source of global instabil- 
ity, Islam is also constructed as the pre-eminent 
site of gendered violence, where practices such as 
gender apartheid, forced marriages, honor killings, 
female genital mutilation, and stoning are said 
to routinely characterize Muslim women’s lives 
(Razack 1998). 

The visible presence of Muslim women in the 
United States and Canada has moreover been a site 
of considerable anxiety for these nations since their 
respective inceptions. As the markers of racial, cul- 
tural, and national difference, immigrant women’s 
bodies have been made primarily responsible for 
transmitting such “difference” onto subsequent 
generations (Dua 2000). Gendered immigration and 
citizenship policies historically sought to control 
the actual presence of immigrant women, includ- 
ing Muslim women, in North America, as well as 
their legitimate access to citizenship and claims to 
national belonging (Thobani 2000). Media repre- 
sentations played no small role in constituting these 
women as outsiders in the national imagination, 
demarcating the ideological boundaries of national 
communities in relation to them and simultane- 
ously legitimizing their unequal rights. 
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Contemporary media representations in Canada 
focusing on cultural conflicts, oppressive cultures, 
and exotic customs attest to the ongoing anxieties 
regarding Muslim women’s commensurability with 
“national” values in their invariable narrations of 
the cultural deficiency said to shape these women’s 
lives (Jiwani 1998). News reports of Muslim women 
focus on the sensational, defining them mainly as 
“victims” of what Uma Narayan (1997) has fit- 
tingly termed “death by culture.” The inequalities 
and forms of violence they experience are neatly 
reduced to their essentialized and inherent cultural 
traits; the nation is then presented as a site afford- 
ing them escape from religious and cultural control 
and offering them gender liberation. Muslim wom- 
en’s “modernization,” signaled by the level of their 
assimilation, is upheld as proof of the nation’s civi- 
lizational superiority. Should the women “lapse” 
into their “cultural” and “traditional” ways by, for 
example, adopting the headscarf, the superiority 
and alleged universality of the nation’s values are 
threatened. 

Since the attacks on the United States of 11 Sep- 
tember 2001, Muslim women have become the 
cause for particular consternation in North Amer- 
ica, their bodies the sites for waging the “clash of 
cultures” postulated by Samuel Huntington (1993). 
If media representations of these women were prob- 
lematic before the attacks, they have become even 
more so in the unprecedented visibility thrust upon 
them in the ensuing “war on terror.” Rearticulating 
older Orientalist gendered tropes, the Bush admin- 
istration and its allies dramatically interjected gen- 
der into the center of global political debates by 
identifying the “liberation” of Afghan (Muslim) 
women as a key policy objective of the war. News 
stories focused on the banning of Afghan women 
from public life by the Taliban regime, but remov- 
ing this action from any historical or political con- 
text reduced it to the timeless practices of Islamic 
cultures. Media reporting did not allow space to 
address Afghan women’s oppression within politi- 
cal-economic terms, nor in the context of patri- 
archal colonialist and imperialist practices (see 
Arat-Koc 2005, Thobani 2007). Images of veiled 
Muslim women and girls became ubiquitous and 
the unveiling of Afghan women became synonym- 
ous with their liberation. Ghazi-Walid Falah’s 
study of American newspapers demonstrates that 
the dominant themes informing representations 
of Muslim/Arab women post-September 11 were 
either that of passive victims, with their victim- 
ization presented as being “alleviated by Western 
intervention,” or of political agents, motivated by 
“irrationality” and an alleged Muslim “penchant 
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for violence” (Falah 2005, 305-6). Such represen- 
tations mobilized public support for United States 
foreign policy and the war (Arat-Koc 2005). Nota- 
bly absent from media coverage has been a discus- 
sion of the impact of the United States led bombings 
of Muslim women, and of the opposition of many 
women’s groups to the war. Racialized and gen- 
dered constructs have also been widely brought 
into play by the media in support of the newly 
adopted anti-terrorist measures in the United 
States and Canada, which include racial profil- 
ing, increased state surveillance, and deportation, 
among others. 

Depictions of “good” and “bad” Muslims are 
relentlessly deployed in current media portrayals of 
Islam and of Muslims, with gender relations being 
central to the drawing of this distinction (Mamdani 
2004, Thobani 2007). Such a strategy of dividing 
the “good” natives from the “bad” has a long his- 
tory in both the United States and Canada, dating 
from the period when “noble savages” were dis- 
tinguished from the “evil savages” among Native 
peoples (see, for example, Francis 1992). “Good” 
Muslims are those who are seen to assimilate into 
the mainstream; the good Muslim woman distances 
herself from those women who wear the headscarf, 
the chador, or the veil. She acquiesces to United 
States imperial interests, and is appropriately grate- 
ful to “the West” for having been allowed to par- 
take in its civilizational project. She is represented 
as eager to aid the West in its quest to “liberate” her 
co-religionists, especially the women, around the 
world. The good Muslim woman is defined as will- 
ing to propagate Western gender and sexual norms, 
while condemning her co-religionists for refusing to 
laud the civilizational superiority of the West. 

Significant media coverage is also given to the 
“bad” Muslim woman, the woman who not only 
rejects but also defies Western gender norms and 
refuses to condemn her religion and its adherents. 
This is the woman who endangers the West by 
her embrace of Islam. She is the “Black Widow” 
of Chechnya, the suicide bomber of Palestine, the 
“Doctor Germ” and “Mrs. Anthrax” of Iraq. This 
Muslim woman is irredeemable. Those presented 
as the worst of the bad Muslim women are the 
ones who refuse to unveil themselves, who insist 
on wearing their scarves, chadors, burqas, and 
bydbs. These women contest the dominant media 
representations of the West as liberating Muslim 
women. In their embrace of Islam, they challenge 
the deeply embedded ideas of Western superior- 
ity by seemingly rejecting the “freedoms” enjoyed 
by Western women. The prevalence of such media 
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representations can only contribute to the further 
demonization of Islam, and the increased marginal- 
ization of Muslim women in North America. 
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South Africa 


Muslims constitute 1.43 percent of the population 
of South Africa, and Islam tends to generate stories 
within an international frame of “culture debates” 
or “dissent,” for example the women’s magazine 
Marie Claire’s interest in South African Muslim 
women’s perspectives about scarves following the 
banning of headscarves in French schools. Other- 
wise, Muslim women rarely constitute the focus of 
media attention. 

To understand current patterns of images of 
Muslim women in South Africa, one must look to 
longer histories of representation in the country. 
Islam arrived in 1658 when the Dutch East India 
Company brought Muslim slaves to the Cape col- 
ony, part of the territory that now constitutes South 
Africa. Slaves were termed “Malay” because of 
the use of Behasa Melayu as a lingua franca in the 
areas around the Indian Ocean from which slaves 
were brought, although the term is often assumed 
to indicate a geographical origin. In reality, slaves 
came from East Africa, India, and Southeast Asia 
(Worden 1985, 7). In 1834, slavery was abolished 
under British occupation of the Cape. 

Perceptions of slavery have profoundly influ- 
enced portrayals of Muslim women in South Africa. 
In contrast to characterizations of Islam in colonial 
North Africa and the Middle East as closed and 
veiled, in South Africa Muslim women’s (and men’s) 
bodies have been rendered highly visible through 
the discourse of the picturesque. In representations 
of slavery, the slave-holding society of the Cape 
has been portrayed as “mild” in comparison with 
New World slavery though, in fact, as a result of the 
high number of male slaves relative to male colo- 
nists, the exercise of control over slaves was often 
extremely violent (Keegan 1996, 16, Worden 1985, 
4). Indigenous people, who resisted forced labor, 
were consequently portrayed in colonial discourses 
as prone to idleness (Coetzee 1988, 28). Images of 
Muslims served similar imperial interests, but took 
a different form. Nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury images of Muslims in the visual archives in the 
South African National Library portray “Malay” 
slaves as submissive, servile men and attractive, col- 
orfully-dressed women. Continuing into the twen- 
tieth century in newspaper images of weddings and 
funerals and in books such as The Cape Malays (Du 
Plessis 1944), Muslims were portrayed as “quiet, 
kind, slow-speaking, fatalistic and passive” (Jeppie 
1988, 3). 

Perceptions of sexuality in South Africa have also 
been shaped by slavery (Gqola 2001). Domestic 
labor was the primary role carried out by slaves in 
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the 1820s and 1830s and at one point, because of 
the gender imbalance among settlers, slave women 
and Free Black women were a source of marriage 
partners for settlers. Women were also forced into 
sex slavery in establishments such as the Slave 
Lodge, which was founded at the turn of the eigh- 
teenth century and housed slaves owned by the 
Dutch East India Company, effectively acting as 
“Cape Town’s main brothel” (Keegan 1996, 20). 
Subsequent representations of Muslim women as 
exotic, skilled, and compliant is evident in visual 
art, cookbooks, and newspaper articles from the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The artist Berni Searle addresses these images of 
the picturesque in her 1999 photographic installa- 
tion “Colour Me.” In each panel the naked body 
of the artist is covered in the lush reds, yellows, or 
browns of spices, recalling Cape Town’s historical 
participation in the spice trade. In these photo- 
graphs Searle appears not adorned with the spices 
but almost stifled by them — they cover her mouth 
and eyes. The photographs thus recall the forced 
availability of slave women’s bodies in the use of 
the Slave Lodge, and re-articulate the images of 
exotic, compliant “Malay” women in nineteenth- 
century paintings of the Cape. 

The pattern of images of skilful but passive 
Muslim women was the dominant one from the 
mid-nineteenth to the late twentieth century. This 
can be seen in newspapers, which featured famil- 
iar images of Muslim women as cooks and brides, 
and in cookbooks and travel narratives, where they 
provided local color. 

In 1996, a story appeared in the South African 
news media that decisively interrupted the tradition 
of picturesque images of Islam in the country. On 
5 August 1996, the front pages of the Cape Times 
and the Argus, the two main daily newspapers in 
Cape Town, marked the emergence of the group 
People against Gangsterism and Drugs, or Pagad, 
into national and international prominence with a 
story of the vigilante murder of a prominent alleged 
gangster and drug dealer, Rashaad Staggie. Signifi- 
cant in the media coverage of Pagad was attention 
to the group’s use of Islamic iconography, and the 
news stories featured images of faces masked by 
“Palestinian” scarves, violence, and militancy. 

During the Pagad stories, the South African 
media tended to focus on recognizable themes 
linked to international discourses about Islam that 
were anachronistic in the context of Islam in South 
Africa (for analyses, see Pillay 2003, Bangstad 
2005, Baderoon 2004, among others). The absence 
of women from the coverage, although women 
were part of the organization’s founding, mem- 
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bership, and activities, also drew attention (Dodd 
1996). Dodd noted that in newspaper articles and 
television coverage of Pagad, she saw “Men with 
scarves. Men with guns. Men talking. Men shak- 
ing their fists.” Women were invisible, though they 
were often present in significant numbers at Pagad 
meetings. Dodd interviewed female members of the 
group and wrote that their views gave complexity to 
her understanding of the group itself. The women’s 
responses were not only varied but, in some senses, 
in tension with one another. Describing their use of 
scarves to cover their faces during public marches, 
the women asserted that “many of the movement’s 
women who are veiled are not veiled normally, but 
‘because of the gangsters...they veil themselves 
because of the fear of exposure’” (Dodd 1996, 66). 
This unusual historicization of the matter of veil- 
ing within a local context appeared in an article in 
South African edition of the internationally-circu- 
lating Cosmopolitan magazine. 

In the media as a whole the controversies that 
followed the Pagad stories from the mid- to late 
1990s resulted in attempts to craft a South African 
media idiom of Islam, seen, for instance, in the Cape 
Times 1999 project “One City, Many Cultures.” 
This project, and others since, have attempted 
to craft more nuanced views of the complex and 
changing relations among people of different reli- 
gions and political views in South Africa. Since the 
upheaval around the Pagad stories, images of Mus- 
lim women have been articulated by more varied 
sources, including Muslim-owned media. Muslim 
women have entered the media in larger numbers 
and some have become prominent as journalists, 
editors, and columnists. This has led to more var- 
ied and reflective perspectives on Islam and women 
in South African media. A significant trend is the 
increasing study of representations of Islam at 
universities and in media monitoring organiza- 
tions, especially because of the attention to Islam in 
international media as a result of the Iraq war, the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict, and the aftermath of 
tr September 2001. Such intellectual enquiry has 
brought nuanced and compelling writing into the 
public sphere, often generating media discussions 
and opinion pieces. 

The variety of representations of Muslim women 
has also been bolstered by attention to art and 
poetry, for instance the focus on Muslim poets 
in the program “An Nur” by the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation, the state television. In 
general, however, Muslim women generally tend 
to be featured in religious programming, which 
is often quite conventional. The Internet remains 
underdeveloped as a news source, although most 
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media outlets have Internet versions. These tend 
to remain distinctly subsidiary. Radio is the most 
vibrant media organ in South Africa as a whole, 
and this is also the case for Muslim radio. The Mus- 
lim radio station “Voice of the Cape” had the coun- 
try’s first female news manager, Munadia Karan, 
and journalists such as Nura Tape, who appeared 
on Radio 786 in Cape Town, have subsequently 
worked for Al-Jazeera. 
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GABEBA BADEROON 


Southeast Asia 


The media, as has often enough been acknowl- 
edged, play a crucial and pivotal role in defining 
social consciousness. Within this, media openness 
toward society is “relative” (Nain 2004). By look- 
ing at the relationship between media, society, 
and the state in the context of social and political 
interests, this entry attempts to see the position 
and images of women produced by the media in 
three multiethnic countries: Indonesia, Malaysia 
and Singapore. In Indonesia, immediately after 
the downfall of the Suharto New Order regime in 
1998, the newly elected democratic government 
implemented a new socio-political reform relating 
to press freedom (Abidin 2005, 56). Prior to this, 
government regulation of the Indonesian press was 
similar to that in place in contemporary Malaysia 
and Singapore where their respective governments 
continue to maintain tight control of the media. 
The public space made possible by Indonesia’s 
press freedom is now inhabited by heterogeneity 
of discourses, including those concerned with the 
presentation of women in general and Muslim 
women in particular. 
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Meanwhile in the Islamic state of Malaysia, a 
country that portrays itself as the model of a pro- 
gressive Muslim society, the political dynamics, 
as well as the role of the press are quite different. 
In lacking democratic traditions, the role of the 
media, both within politics and in the tradition of 
the women’s movement against the encroachment 
of Islamic conservatism, is less responsive to gen- 
der perspective for civil society. The South East 
Asian nations’ press freedom rankings for 2005 
are shown in Table 1; they provide a gauge/mirror 
of how the media in each county present factual 
information about any issue, including images of 
gender. Focusing on Indonesia, this entry examines 
media representation of women compared to that 
in Malaysia and Singapore. 


WOMEN, MEDIA, AND THE STATE 

At the beginning of 2006, Indonesia’s Channel TV 
7 —one of the 13 private television stations in Indo- 
nesia — broadcast a documentary about the 1950- 
65 regional Islamic rebellion against the Jakarta 
government. This continues to be an extremely 
sensitive national issue. Prominent in this program 
was the presentation of Cory, the wife of the South 
Sulawesi rebel leader, Kahar Muzakar. Portrayed 
wearing a white veil, this Eurasian of mixed Dutch 
and Javanese parentage, one of Kahar Muzakar’s 
nine wives, described how she continued to lead the 
rebel movement against the Indonesian state after 
her husband’s arrest and execution by the Sukarno 
government. In the name of Islam, she led a guerrilla 
war in the jungles of South Sulawesi and continued 
to implement Shari‘a law in her efforts to achieve 
her husband’s aim of establishing an Islamic state. 
This presentation of a Muslim woman as a central 
figure at a highly charged religious and politically 
sensitive historical moment, received no immediate 
critical public comment. 

The decision to broadcast such a program was 
quite unusual for Indonesian media whether on 
television, in print, or online. Another media event, 
but one which proved both sensational and contro- 
versial occurred in August 2003 when the presenta- 
tion of a “polygamy award” was broadcast. Almost 
all media companies — more than 200 daily newspa- 
pers, 20 tabloids, 500 radio stations, 14 television 
channels (including TVRI, the government’s own 
channel) — ran stories on Puspo Wardoyo, the man 
who promotes this polygamy award. The Jakarta 
Post daily newspaper, for example, reported that 
he and his family (he has four wives) appeared in a 
series of programs for broadcast during the Islamic 
fasting month of Ramadan, which began 27 Octo- 
ber 2003. In one episode, Mr. Puspo gathered his 
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Table 1: South East Asian nations’ press 
freedom rankings 


Global 
Ranking 
2005 2004 2005 
I I Timor-Leste 58 
2 3 Cambodia 90 
3 5 Indonesia 102 
4 2 Thailand 107 
5 6 Malaysia 113 
6 4 Philippines 139 
7 7 Singapore I40 
8 8 Laos 155 
9 9 Vietnam 158 
IO Io Burma 163 


Source: Malaysia Media Monitors’ Diary 2005. 


wives and ro children at the house of his third wife 
in Jakarta to share a traditional sabur. He also led 
them in a prayer before eating. “Men are polyga- 
mous by nature. It’s a legal way for them to have 
affairs,” he was quoted as saying ( Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 24 November 2003). Even, the former Minister 
of Women’s Affairs, Khofifah Indar Parawangsa 
(who is also a Muslim), joined Mr. Puspo in a talk 
show debate on TV 7 in 2004. Forming part of a 
“polygamy campaign,” most daily Indonesian tele- 
vision soaps are available on almost all television 
channels; women are always portrayed as power- 
less, dependent, obedient to their husbands, or as 
other domestic characters. 

All this points to the tension that exists between 
the idea of democracy and traditional Muslim 
notions that women should continue to remain 
unnoticed and be considered lyan or “the others.” 
That tension is exacerbated by both the nature of 
media technology, which facilitates personalized 
presentation of and by women and the generation 
of mass populist campaigns, and the varieties of dis- 
courses within Islam and the wider community con- 
cerning the role and position of women in society. 

In Aceh, the first Indonesian province where 
Shari‘a law has been allowed by the govern- 
ment, issues of national and regional interest have 
become inextricably tied to the issue of gender. 
Here, national and regional media have publicized 
and sensationalized the impact of the new religious 
laws on women. 

In 2004, SCTV in Banda Aceh broadcast the 
arrest of a girl by the Wilayatul Hisbah, otherwise 
known as polisi syariat (Shari‘a police) because 
she was not wearing a veil, the appropriate female 
attire. The local media, while apparently neutral in 
presenting this news, clearly reinforced the message 
as the following quotation suggests: “Several police 
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and Brimop, Serse, Intelegent, and Polantas Polda 
NAD, Saturday afternoon (24/1), conducted a spot 
check in order to educate young women and to warn 
women not wearing jilbab that they violate the 
Shari‘a” (Suara Pembaharuan, 26 January 2004). 

Such reports give a strong impression that these 
women are treated as criminals, and that not wear- 
ing a veil is considered a crime. The media also assist 
in disseminating an understanding of the law and, 
in this case, reinforce it. Once caught, as the follow- 
ing quotation shows, arrested women are required 
to read out and sign a declaration that in the future 
they will wear Islamic clothing: “I promise that in 
the future I will always wear Islamic clothing as 
demanded in the Shari‘a” (ibid.). 

Here, as in the earlier examples, national (and 
regional) conservative gender discourses tend to 
coincide and agree that a good woman must wear 
a veil. In this case, however, at the national level, in 
a multicultural, multiethnic, multireligious nation, 
the report of the enactment of Shari‘a in Aceh was 
handled with more circumspection by the national 
media. The leading national daily, Kompas — it 
describes itself as the newspaper for opposition — 
for instance, felt it necessary to exclude from an 
article by one of its Aceh-based journalists a report 
that some Acehnese women violating Shari‘a had 
their heads shaved. 

In Malaysia, where 60 percent of the citizens are 
Muslim, Shari‘a demands on women have been 
implemented in several states since 2000. In Kota 
Baru, the capital city of Kelantan state, women’s 
dress codes have been strictly imposed and regu- 
larly monitored. In 2000, 23 Muslim women were 
fined up to 250 ringits (US $625) each for not wear- 
ing headscarves while at work (Rataf 2000). The 
same Islamic law is in force in Trengganu state. 
This dress code law was implemented by Parti 
Islam Se-Malaysia (PAS, the main Islamic party of 
Malaysia). As in Aceh, these two Malaysian states 
have imposed Islamic laws independently of the 
national government. In other states in Malaysia, 
such as Kuala Lumpur, Johor Bahru, and Penang, 
as in other cities of Indonesia, Muslim women can 
be seen without veils or wearing either traditional 
or fashionable veil styles, while many continue to 
wear revealing Western dress exposing the curves 
of the female body. 

More recently, however, in both Malaysia and 
Indonesia, what had been regional campaigns and 
localized legal platforms have begun to penetrate the 
national stage. In 2006, the Malaysian government 
began to consider the implementation of an Islamic 
Family Law (Undang-Undang Keluaraga Islam). 
Several non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
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protested on the grounds that this law would 
oppress women, in that it made it easier for men 
to practice polygamy and divorce (Zainah 2006, 
Pertez 2006). The federal government responded 
by chastising NGO protesters. Soon after, the 
leading national online daily newspaper, Utusan 
Melayu, reported: “Minister for women, family, 
and Social Affairs, Datuk Seri Shahrizat Abdul Jalil, 
strongly warned certain NGOs not to denigrate the 
purity of Islamic family law in this country by con- 
vincing the public that the new law will oppress 
women. With a strong voice she said: ‘Don’t poison 
Malaysian women’” (9 March 2006). The news- 
paper reinforced the Kuala Lumpur government’s 
position in its headline: “Tidak Zalimi Wanita — 
NGO diingat Jangan Perlekeh Undang-Undang 
Keluaraga Islam” (Not oppressing women — NGO 
reminded not to create problems about Islamic 
family law). 

Many print and broadcast media in Malaysia 
are privately owned within the orbit of the state. 
As has been indicated in detail (Nain 2004, Yee- 
Ling and Man-Yee n.d.), all the major Malaysian 
broadcasting organizations - TV3, Mega TV, 
ntv7, MetroVision, and mass circulation news- 
papers such as Berita Harian, Utusan Malaysia, 
New Straits Times, Star, and Shin Min Daily are 
owned and controlled by the state (Nain 2004). 
The government’s response to NGO criticism of 
legislation extending the application of Shari‘a law 
is presented as a national defense of the Jabatan 
Penerangan Malaysia (Malaysian press council) 
and the government controlled press is required to 
report this as an example of governmental concern. 
Appealing to the ideals of pride and stability of the 
kingdom, that is, in terms beyond those of govern- 
ment laws and requirements, government criti- 
cism of NGO protest effectively denies any debate 
about the underlying — some would argue central - 
issue of women’s rights. “National interest,” it 
is implied, requires the suppression of women’s 
voices expressing disagreement to the proposed 
family law (<http://www.penerangan.gov.my/>). 
The daily coverage by Utusan Melayu — with the 
widest circulation among Malay-speaking reader- 
ship (Nain 2004) —at least helps to explain how the 
media assist the state; at the same time, it explains 
how the media create negative images of Muslim 
women. In Malaysia, media continue to depict 
women as inferior, as they have for decades. 

By contrast, in Singapore, the government clearly 
censors the press. The supervision of the newspa- 
pers is under the Newspaper and Printing Press Act 
(NPPA) (<http://countrystudies.us/singapore/>). A 
study of the Asia Media Project in Singapore by 
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Yee-Ling and Man-Yee (n.d.) mentions that all 12 
newspapers in Singapore are owned by Singapore 
Press Holdings. This creates a wide direct impact 
on freedom of speech and information flows. The 
senior minister, Lee Kwuan Yew, who ruled Sin- 
gapore from 1959 to 1990, stated that freedom of 
the press and news media must be subordinated to 
the overriding needs of the integrity of Singapore, 
and to the primary purposes of government radio 
and television stations operated by the Singapore 
Broadcasting Corporation, and under strict control 
by the Ministry of Information and the Arts and the 
Singapore Broadcasting Authority. 

With Singapore’s small Islamic minority, the 
media act as if nothing has happened among its 
three different ethnic communities. There is no 
trace in either print or broadcasting media of a pic- 
ture or story featuring the conflict that occurred 
in local society. The multiracial and multireligious 
nature of the country is often regarded as the justi- 
fication for the government’s tight monitoring of 
the mass media (Yee-Ling and Man-Yee n.d.). 
The government is intent on promoting ethnic 
tolerance and multiculturalism; the emphasis is 
on tolerance of Islamic requirements. The head of 
the Centre for Contemporary Islamic Studies, 
Hussin Mutalib, argues that such tolerance sup- 
ports the “cherished” national principles of “unity 
in diversity.” Speaking from a minority position, 
Mutalib argues that in a multireligious society such 
as Singapore’s, non-Muslim people should respect 
the wishes of Muslim women (Mutalib 2000, 5). In 
this case, arguably, the “desire of Muslim women,” 
which as in the Indonesian and Malaysian exam- 
ples is being defined centrally by Islamic councils, 
is being used to spearhead demands for general 
recognition of Islamic principles within Singapore 
society. 


PORNO-ACTION AND PORNOGRAPHY 
BILL: DISCRIMINATION THROUGH 
WOMEN’S SEXUALITY 

An interesting contrast has been taking shape in 
the current behavior of the media in Indonesia. As 
in Malaysia, in Indonesia religious restrictions on 
women, once established and limited to regional 
legislatures, are increasingly gaining legitimacy at 
a national level. This is despite the fact that con- 
stitutionally, unlike Malaysia, Indonesia, with its 
88.2 percent Muslim community, is not an Islamic 
state. 

Seemingly related to the successful implementa- 
tion of Shari‘a in Aceh, the current “porno-action,” 
the campaign against pornography, in central 
Indonesia is explicitly targeting women. Negative 
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reporting on women from many Islamic media 
has implicitly designated women -— especially those 
who are not Muslim - as evil. A “porno-action 
and pornography” bill was initially proposed by 
the government in 1999. But interest in it was only 
revived in a campaign that began in 2002 with the 
suppression of the sudden and vertiginous popu- 
larity of Inul, who shot to national television fame 
with her creation of a new dangdut performance. 
In 2002 to 2003, television programs in which she 
appeared consistently drew high ratings of up to 
14 share points. Her shows were seized in many 
cities in all over Indonesia and also in Singapore, 
Malaysia, The Netherlands, Japan, and some other 
overseas countries. At home, Inul was accused of 
transgressing the boundaries of acceptable perfor- 
mance. Ulema said that her dance degraded the 
morality of Indonesians. 

The Council of Indonesian Ulamas (MUI), 
chaired by Din Syamsudin, took up the cam- 
paign, expressing concern that Inul’s performances 
encouraged lustful acts and were not fit for public 
viewing. Ulema considered her goyang ngebor — the 
way she bent her knees and swung her rear up and 
down as if drilling into the ground — and her dress 
degrading to the morality of Indonesian people in 
general and the young generation in particular. The 
MUI, which had already declared a fatwa against 
pornography in July 2002, categorized her dancing 
as haram (unclean) (Nurbianto 2003). Budi Sus- 
anto, a researcher of cultural issues at the Yogya- 
karta-based Realino Studies Institution, points to 
the irony of a debate that linked “a music perfor- 
mance to religion [since] the people who watch the 
show don’t think about religion when watching her 
performance” (ibid.). 

However the issue quickly became very con- 
troversial and political, involving, amongst other 
prominent figures, K. H. Abdul Rahman Wahid, 
or Gus Dur, the former president of Indonesia, the 
leader of NU (Nahdatul Ulama, the biggest Islamic 
religious organization), who publicly disagreed 
with the MUI’s fatwa. This led to further angry 
protests and contradictory positions being taken 
amongst the ulema themselves. The matter became 
the focus of the media and quickly gained a public 
momentum. Popular opinion ensured the debate 
gained powerful political voice. By 2005, the con- 
troversy had taken root politically and, heated 
by the recent (2006) plans to distribute Playboy 
Magazine in Indonesia, crystallized into an anti- 
pornography bill. Islamic groups have maintained 
pressure on the Indonesian parliament, the People’s 
Consultative Assembly, to legalize the bill as soon 
as possible. The bill in turn has acted as a stimulus 
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for further widespread demonstrations of pro and 
anti demonstrators all over Indonesia. 

The heat of the porno-action and pornography 
bill (RUU APP) controversies were also fueled by 
Rhoma Irama, the king of dangdut, who initiated 
the original campaign against Inul and similar pub- 
lic dangdut singers, whom he accused of damaging 
the original religious values of dangdut: “The gov- 
ernment must soon legalize the anti-pornography 
and porno-action bill. This law is a corridor for the 
nation’s morality. We are a religious country. Indo- 
nesians must not imitate erotism which may break 
the nation’s morality” (Hot Shot, 8 March 2006). 
Similar statements mushroomed in almost all daily 
newspapers. The Republika daily (which has pub- 
licly proclaimed its full support for the deliberation 
of this bill), for instance, from 24 February to 24 
March 2006 covered the RUU APP in 56 reports, 
only one of which presented a neutral view. By 
fully supporting the government to quickly legalize 
the bill, the clear message of this media voice was, 
“Let’s control the women.” 

Almost all television news programs continue 
to emphasize the controversial core items of this 
bill. It contains eight articles designed to prevent 
women from wearing revealing garments or danc- 
ing in a suggestive manner. Violators of the por- 
nography bill could face up to ten years in prison 
or a fine between Rp. 200 million and Rp. 1 billion 
(Chandrakirana 2006). Reinforcing the national 
bill is the fact that there are seven provincial cit- 
ies and regencies (Cianjur, Garut, and Tasikmalaya 
in west Java; Tangerang in Banten; and Enrekang, 
Maros, and Bulukumba in South Sulawesi) which, 
through the authority given to them by regional 
autonomy, already have bylaws on how women 
should dress and act (ibid.). Tangerang regency, 
for instance, has implemented a prostitution law. 
One of its articles states: “Anybody whose gesture 
arouses suspicion that she/they are prostitutes may 
not be in the public street.” Here, such regulation 
shows how closely public morality and conduct 
should follow the teaching of Islam. 

At the time of writing it was expected, although 
not certain, that the bill would be passed by June 
2006. As reported on SCTV and almost all televi- 
sion news programs, among the immediate victims 
of such legislation would be many of Indonesia’s 
180 ethnic groups, including those whose dress, 
social interaction, and behavior could fall foul of 
the prescriptions; one group, the Balinese Hindus, 
have already protested. But the proposals also 
affect the millions of devout Muslim and Christian 
women who feel offended by what the bill implies 
about all women. Kamala Chandrakirana, head 
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of the National Commission on Violence against 
Women, publicly expressed as her view what many 
believed privately, that the anti-pornography bill 
was not actually about pornography, but rather 
a systematic discrimination by the state against 
women. 

While the case for the RUU APP bill is repeatedly 
defined in terms of saving the nation from moral 
decline, liberal media such as Kompas, SCTV, TV, 
TRIJAYA FM, Metro TV and Media Indonesia, 
which have a middle-class and elite audience, con- 
tinue to assist feminists and ordinary women who 
see this campaign as inextricably linked to the gov- 
ernment’s inability to overcome economic prob- 
lems faced by the country, for which women are 
now having to carry the blame. Although Media 
Indonesia’s 22 reports on the RUU APP bill have 
generally supported it, Tato Laurens, a mainstream 
journalist and a member of the editorial council 
of this media organization expressed certain fears 
and voiced the view that there was no urgency for 
passing such a bill, making no secret of his atti- 
tude, and that of the press media he represented, 
toward the deliberation of the bill (Metro TV, 
7 March 2006). He delivered the position of his 
media group for opposing the bill and suggested 
the parliament and the ulema involved should 
look more carefully at the issues of gender bias that 
were implicit in it. 

In Indonesia, women’s organizations, who 
together have a history going back to the beginning 
of the twentieth century, have most powerfully 
expressed their opposition on behalf of Indonesian 
women. On 8 March 2006, International Women’s 
Day, a coalition of Indonesian women’s organiza- 
tions led an aksi damai (peaceful demonstration) 
against the proposed bill in the center of Jakarta. 
It included women’s organizations such as Kohati, 
Serikat Perempuan Mandiri, Seroja, Perempuan 
Indonesia, Rahima, Perempuan Mahardika, and 
Lembaga Bantuan Hukum. It was a protest against 
the accumulated polemic that had been building 
up in support of the bill and, specifically, a protest 
against a case of harassment in Tangerang where, 
under the terms of the municipal legislation, a preg- 
nant woman, Lilis, was arrested for looking like a 
prostitute while waiting for public transport to take 
her home from work. 

Despite this opposition by women’s groups, their 
action appears to have had little impact: TRIIAYA 
FM reported on 12 March 2006 that PANSUS DPR 
(Parliament’s special committee) was optimistic 
that parliament would approve this bill (93 articles) 
as planned in June 2006. Din Syamsudin in Repub- 
lika daily and SCTV on the same day once again 
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convincely argued to the public that pornography 
must be cleaned up. 


CONCLUSION 

We have noted that press/media freedom has a 
significant influence in the openness of public rep- 
resentation of both images and factual information 
when it comes to the representation of women. 
While media representation of women in Singa- 
pore is “unseen” because it is tightly controlled 
by the government, a comparison of the represen- 
tation of women in the media — on television, in 
print, and online — in democratic Indonesia and 
the Islamic state of Malaysia reveals that women 
are perceived as a social and political commodity 
of the government. However, whereas in Indone- 
sia a range of images are represented, Malaysian 
media images of women remain stereotyped. As 
the Islamic government owns the major media 
companies, the media continue to confirm the offi- 
cial conception that regards women as second-class 
citizens. 

In Indonesia, the broad range of media owner- 
ship, together with the legislated press freedom, at 
least ensures the possibility of alternative voices 
being aired, both in support of and against govern- 
ment initiated actions in regard to women. Since the 
enactment of press freedom, new ground has been 
broken in Indonesia in the variety of media images 
of women presented. While across all media, tele- 
vision stations, newspapers, and online media, the 
message of Islamic fundamentalist determination 
of Islamic dress code for women has been dominant 
in recent years, at the same time the media have 
also shown that women have become the target of 
Islamic conservative values. Equally important is 
that many different media companies have obvi- 
ously presented Indonesian women — not only femi- 
nist elites and women’s groups but also grassroots 
women — as progressive, active, and somehow lib- 
eral. As the media role in the much debated case of 
the RUU APP bill illustrates, it has been able to cre- 
ate an image that Indonesian women in general are 
“vocal” as they attempt to counter the conservative 
agenda which ignores the fact that, although the 
majority of Indonesian people are Muslim, Indo- 
nesia is multireligious and multiethnic in nature. In 
this way, the Indonesian media uphold the Indone- 
sian liberal traditions enshrined in the principle of 
press freedom. 
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VissiaA ITA YULIANTO 


Turkey 


Given the unprecedented speed with which vari- 
ous communication media have become global, 
it is not surprising that in Turkey individuals are 
becoming more and more active in using these 
means and consuming the information that they 
receive through these channels. The Internet, writ- 
ten, and visual media are indispensable parts of 
daily life. Television has become the most influen- 
tial means of communication as it is available in 
almost every household. In this context, relations 
between different social groups are in part shaped 
by the media and there is an inclination to create 
agendas and form opinion through the media (Bil- 
gin 1997, 138-41). 

The social changes experienced by Turkish 
women in the twentieth century and the increas- 
ing importance attributed to women’s rights find 
their expression in the media. The increase in the 
number of working women is reflected in the suc- 
cess stories of professional women in the media; 
at the same time, the appearance of women on 
television entertainment programs is combined 
with an increasing exploitation of female sexual- 
ity in advertisements. This duality has produced a 
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paradoxical situation in terms of what people think 
about modern women. 

This entry, based on primary research, examines 
what images and concepts of woman are reflected 
in the Turkish media and how they are linked with 
religion. A total of 43 articles, selected from vari- 
ous newspapers with different political attitudes 
(Cumburiyet, Sabah, Hiirriyet, and Zaman), were 
reviewed. In addition, 22 articles were selected from 
the three women’s magazines with the highest cir- 
culations: Cosmopolitan, Elle, and Elele. Interviews 
were carried out, through focus groups, in order to 
examine the effects of the media images. The ages 
of the 29 participants (15 female and 14 male) var- 
ied between 20 and 54 and included university stu- 
dents, housewives, officials, and workers. 

Analysis of newspaper discourse reveals two 
extreme tendencies. The first is a definition of 
woman who, as an individual, is entitled to do any- 
thing whatsoever and has proclaimed her indepen- 
dence. The other considers this type of woman to 
be the wrong representation of womanhood. There 
are also articles which emphasize the mistakes in the 
lives of women, and assert that some of the rights 
that women have acquired have led them to adopt 
a worse form of life than before. This view is often 
justified by reference to religion. More specifically, 
the following points can be highlighted from the 
discourse analysis: 


1. The woman presented in the media is physically 
flawless. Beauty is projected as an important 
factor in women’s success in their professional 
lives. This sets in motion a commercial cycle that 
affects the visual tastes of women and men and 
their patterns of consumption. 

2. While the media reflect the image of the mod- 
ern working woman, her problems are not dealt 
with sufficiently. Instead, her sexual identity 
is emphasized. The argument most commonly 
used to defend the use of feminine sexuality in 
the media is that woman is the sex that is looked 
upon with interest because of her aesthetic and 
physical structure. At the same time, women’s 
desire to look like the type of woman repre- 
sented in the media causes their physical and 
sexual aspect to come to the fore. 

3. Like the society at large, the media are support- 
ive of woman’s existence in the public sphere. 
Yet they do not advocate the fulfillment of the 
conditions that would secure woman’s place in 
public. 

4. Women are assigned the role of consumers; 
men are required to work. By emphasizing such 
matters as the necessity of make-up for women, 
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the media instigate forms of behavior that put 
women in a secondary status in relation to 
men. 

5. There are things that women must do for men 
and for themselves in accordance with the 
socially accepted definition of womanhood. 
Such activities as housework and ornamentation 
are partly done for men, reinforcing the status of 
woman as the “other” of man. Women are well 
aware of the distinction between their identity 
and men’s identity. 


Our data thus indicate that the woman pre- 
sented in the media is independent and present in 
the public sphere. In addition, there is the image 
of the woman who has come to the fore with her 
sexual identity. Such types of woman are seen as 
not complying with Turkish religion and traditions. 
On the one hand, there is the modern, independent, 
well groomed and physically flawless woman, and 
on the other it is asserted that the type of woman 
represented in media is not acceptable to Turkish 
traditions, customs, religion, and family structure. 
It is often argued that a woman who lives a modern 
life will be an unhappy woman. 

Sexual distinctions are also subjected to a hierar- 
chy; the prohibition of visibility of the female body 
reinforces male dominance. Even when a woman 
thinks that she stands against falling into the status 
of an object by covering herself, in fact she expresses 
the visual preferences of men (Géle 2001). Besides, 
the privilege given to men to “look” at women leads 
to a sexual discrimination in favor of men in that it 
turns the female body into an object (Géle 2001). 
Industries such as fashion, cosmetics, and enter- 
tainment target women to a large extent. Feminine 
sexuality has become the foremost and maybe the 
most attractive product of the commercial world 
based on the commodity fetishism of the capital- 
ist market. Dominance and dependence relations in 
real life governed by male-dominant values carry 
into the world of media as well (Giingér 2004). 

Generally three images of woman are represented 
in advertisements: 


1. The working woman. While working is mostly 
emphasized as housework, women are repre- 
sented as working outside the home in jobs of 
secondary importance in comparison to the jobs 
of men. 

2. The housewife. This is used to embody types of 
woman who need the suggestions of men, espe- 
cially for cleaning materials. 

3. The sex object. This is used in two ways. The 
object that is to be bought is what can be symbol- 
ized by representing woman as a sexual object. 
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The women used here are the “ideal” deliberated 
at the representative level; that is, they define the 
woman who is difficult to reach but constitutes 
the essence of femininity, rather than a woman 
who is aimed to create a one-to-one reality effect 
(Saktanber 1995). 


Despite the fact that a modern type of woman is 
represented in the Turkish media, women in Turkey 
are not represented as “subjects.” The “otherness” 
of woman still continues, even if that principle has 
been changing. 
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MELTEM NARTER 


Representations: Proverbs, Adages, and Riddles 


Egypt and Sudan 


The representation of women in proverbs in 
Egypt and Sudan is inseparable from concepts of 
the proper role of women in Muslim societies and 
the gender ideology that underscores the behavior 
and attitude of one sex toward the other. These 
ideas and concepts are embedded in historical prec- 
edents, legal formulations, and daily inter-gender 
transactions and are articulated in proverbs as well 
as through legends, poetry, jokes, or lullabies. The 
status of women in Muslim societies has never been 
static, or monolithic. Although the Qur'an, the holy 
book of Islam, and the sunna, the collected prac- 
tices of the Prophet Muhammad, are indispensable 
sources on the subject, they are by no means the 
only ones. The Shari‘a, or Islamic law, which devel- 
oped at least two centuries after the death of the 
Prophet, social class, geography, colonial experi- 
ence, trade, and ‘urf (customs and traditions) are 
equally important in determining gender relations 
in any Muslim community. 


DEFINITION AND USE 

Paremiologists, those who collect and study prov- 
erbs, are still in disagreement about what a proverb 
is, and how it functions ina particular social setting. 
Current scholarship seeks a more exact definition 
of the proverb: how it is constructed linguistically, 
and how it conveys meaning. The first is a quest 
to determine the literary and formative parts of 
the proverb, the shape and style; the second, to 
discover its social significance and substance. It 
is this second component of proverbs that is the 
concern of this entry. To determine the utility of 
proverbs in exploring social reality, a definition of 
the word “proverb” might include the following: 
it must impart folk wisdom and truth, and come 
across as authoritative and timeless, while its form 
must be metaphorically elegant, witty, balanced, 
aphoristic, rhythmic, and easily memorable and 
communicable. 

The Egyptians and Sudanese admire orators with 
a clear and impeccable command of the techniques 
of verbal communication. Because they facilitate 
effective communication, proverbs are the idiom of 
choice among individuals in positions of authority. 
They are a means of adjudication, argumentation, 
or admonition among tribal chiefs, elders, and reli- 


gious dignitaries. They also tend to be used mainly 
in the public as opposed to the private domain, 
which explains why, in the patriarchic and hierar- 
chical societies of Egypt and Sudan, it is men rather 
than women who profit most from the use of pro- 
verbs. But men also exploit them to control women 
and keep them in their place. It is not surprising 
therefore to find men collecting and memorizing far 
greater numbers of proverbs than do women, and 
accordingly, using them more often. 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

There are several methodological problems in 
determining the status of Muslim women as por- 
trayed in extant proverbs. First, like other parts of 
language, proverbs are “living organisms.” They 
are invented, understood, and appreciated by the 
community, circulated for shorter or longer peri- 
ods of time, then for one reason or another may 
drop out of the oral idiom and be forgotten. Some 
of the Egyptian and Sudanese proverbs currently 
accessible in print are “fossilized” versions no lon- 
ger in circulation. It is therefore conceivable that 
such proverbs may not reflect the current observ- 
able social status of women in these two countries, 
or the ideology that informs their Muslim popula- 
tions. Second, proverbs available in print were col- 
lected, compiled, and published without context, 
that important social, political, and intellectual 
milieu which gives them coherence and relevance. 
Third, proverbs can be understood properly and the 
associated social situations clearly appreciated only 
if the following issues are examined: what are the 
protocols governing who can or cannot use pro- 
verbs, or particular types of proverbs? How does 
consensus on a particular proverb develop, and for 
what reasons? Are certain usages or choices gen- 
der, age, or trade specific? And what are the normal 
moral, social, economic, or political consequences 
once a selected proverb is uttered in a specific social 
interaction? 


PUBLISHED WORKS ON PROVERBS 

Surprisingly there are few publications on Egyp- 
tian and Sudanese proverbs, and they are mostly 
in Arabic. However, many Egyptian proverbs are 
accessible electronically, but only in English trans- 
lation and they deal in the main with ancient Egypt. 
The most significant compilations on the subject 
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include Na‘am Shughayr’s Amthal al“awdam fi 
Misr wa-al-Sudan wa-al-Sham (Folk proverbs in 
Egypt, Sudan, and [Greater] Syria), first published 
in 1894, with 1,526 proverbs from Egypt, and 533 
from Sudan; John L. Burckhard’s Arabic Proverbs, 
or the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyp- 
tians, which first appeared in 1830 with 872 entries; 
Ahmad Taymir Pasha’s al-Amthdal al-‘amiyya (Folk 
sayings [in Egypt]), an important late nineteenth- 
century collection now in the Egyptian National 
Library and Archives; Babikir Bardi’s three-vol- 
ume work, al-Amthal al-Siddniyya (Sudanese 
proverbs), which was published in Khartoum in 
1963 and includes about 6,000 proverbs; and Saad 
Elkhadem’s teaching text, Life Is Like a Cucum- 
ber: Colloquial Egyptian Proverbs, Coarse Sayings 
and Popular Expressions, published in 1993. Early 
compilers organized entries alphabetically, not 
by subject matter, with little or no analysis, while 
material available from the Internet lacks any clear 
pattern of organization. 


WOMEN AS SUBJECTS 

Proverbs pertaining specifically to Egyptian and 
Sudanese women constitute only a fraction of the 
published corpus on the subject; some 193 proverbs 
of a total of over 8,000 examined for this entry. 
This could be interpreted in one of two ways: either 
women are regarded as insignificant agents in the 
hierarchical and patriarchal societies of Egypt and 
Sudan, thus unworthy of proverbial comments, 
or the compilers of these works on proverbs were 
uninterested in material on women, or being males, 
unable to collect more of it. Both possibilities reflect 
the low status of females in Egypt and Sudan. 
Women fare better, however, as mothers and bear- 
ers of children, especially male children. Proverbs 
show admiration for womenfolk who ceaselessly 
strengthen the group with new members, and 
thus help maintain the honor and prestige of their 
respective ethnicity. Though the woman has other 
important roles as daughter, sister, wife, mother-in- 
law, or worker, it is generally her function as pro- 
creator that counts in these pre-industrial societies. 
Conversely, sterile women fare badly in proverbs, 
as they often do in public life. 


THE CONCEPT OF “WOMAN” 

The term mara in both the Egyptian and Suda- 
nese colloquial language means woman in general. 
Invariably, she comes across in proverbs as crafty, 
stupid, mischievous, and deceitful. Rarely does she 
appear as a human being with moral values wor- 
thy of emulation or appreciation. It is considered 
unmanly for men to sit and converse with women. 
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AL-farra um-jarahat wa-lal-qa'da ma‘a al-banat 
(Bringing shame upon oneself by running away 
from battle is preferrable to sitting and chatting 
with women). It is therefore advisable not to fol- 
low their counsel. Shawrihin wa-khalfuhin, goes 
the Sudanese proverb (Ask them their opinion, 
and ignore it). At any rate, taking their advice is 
a remote possibility, according to the proverb: Al- 
bitqum dignu qubbal sharbu, shawir al-mara lat- 
shawru (Take advice from a woman when a beard 
appears on a young man’s face sooner than his mus- 
tache [deemed impossible]). 

The Egyptians also declare that the three most 
humiliating conditions for a man are: associa- 
tion with women, even when brief and necessary; 
being in debt, even of a penny; and asking others, 
even for directions (talata khaymat dhull: al-mara 
wa-law marham; al-din wa-law dirham; wal-swal 
wa-law wayn al-sabil. Women are creatures with 
broken wings, says a Sudanese proverb (al-mara 
maksurat janah), whose brains are in their legs, not 
in their skulls (aqglaha al-mara fi saga). Women are 
regarded as a bad influence on their daughters in 
situations where the father is weak. Woman is the 
metaphorical equal of a female mouse. An Egyptian 
proverb states bitt al-fara tatla haffara (on growing 
up, a mouse becomes a digger [thus destructive], 
like its mother). An equivalent proverb among the 
Sudanese is al-bitt lay ummaha (the daughter fol- 
lows the example of her mother). 

Women are also perceived as cunning, destruc- 
tive, and quarrelsome. In biddak tahtik rajil, sallit 
‘alayhu mara, say the Egyptians (If you intend to 
destroy a man, unleash upon him a woman [per- 
haps his mother-in-law]). Al-bayt al-wahid yishil 
muiyyat rajil, ma yishil maratayn (A single house is 
big enough for one hundred men, but too small for 
two women). 


WOMAN AS MOTHER 

Wibsha walada khayr min bilwa ‘aqir declares 
an Egyptian proverb (a productive but ugly woman 
is better than a beautiful one who is sterile). This 
proverb and similar ones among Arab and African 
communities reflect the importance of children. 
They grow up to provide needed shelter, food, and 
protection for their aging parents in societies that 
lack public services. Ishtahayna ‘ala al-talq yigi 
ghulam (from the mother’s pain during delivery, 
we anticipated a male child). According to the logic 
of this proverb, male children are the only rational 
payoff of any complicated delivery, because they are 
regarded as more valuable. In jat al-dada ahann min 
al-walda, di hinniya fasda goes another Egyptian 
saying (if the midwife appears more compassionate 
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[for the child] than the mother, that is a dishonest 
feeling). The moral significance of this saying is that 
only mothers have absolute and unreserved love for 
their offspring and that all other claims of a similar 
relationship to a mother’s child are dubious. Ummi 
titamni wa-tunkur timiti, wa-marat abui titimni 
bidun ta‘am (my mother feeds me and denies that 
I have eaten, while my father’s other wife feeds me 
without food). Like the previous ones, this Egyptian 
proverb stresses the love and the concern mothers 
have for their children in what is often a poor and 
competitive environment. They also say: Umm al- 
akhras tarif bi-lughdtu (the mother of the dumb 
child understands its language). 

Up the Nile in Sudan there are also many prov- 
erbs that exalt the comparatively high status of the 
mother, and her unfailing care for her children. 
Al-bay umma lat himmu (He who is with mother, 
don’t worry about him). She will certainly take 
good care of her children. Conversely, al-bit bila 
umm, ya qabur dumm (a girl brought up without 
her own mother is better dead). Her very survival 
is at stake while her socialization into the commu- 
nity is incomplete if effected by individuals other 
than her own mother. Batn ummak ma bjib kayk 
‘adu (Your mother’s womb will not bring forth an 
enemy of yours). Children of the same womb are 
expected to come to the support of one another 
regardless. And mothers are always there for their 
children, for al-baqara mda ta’ya bay qurinha (the 
cow does not get tired of carrying her own horns). 
When speakers emphasize the strength of a bond or 
fidelity in a transaction, they say hubb al-tifayl lay 
ummu (like the love of the child for its mother). 


WOMAN AS WIFE 

Though respected and valued as mothers, women 
seem to be dreaded, even disdained, as wives and 
hated as mothers-in-law. The road for a woman to 
become a wife is full of hazards and insecurity. The 
Sudanese say: Alani lamma yumut fi balu sharda, 
wal-mara lama tamiut fi bala talga (the slave till 
death thinks of escaping and the wife till death 
thinks of divorce). The majority of the proverbs on 
women consulted for this entry actually deal with 
men’s apprehensions and the difficulties of choos- 
ing the right partner in marriage, or keeping her 
under control once married. Suitors are admon- 
ished to marry only their first cousins, to marry 
into families whose social standing is above, not 
below that of the groom, to avoid women who have 
had children, to stay away from daughters of feeble 
and powerless fathers (such women are presumed 
to be hard to control), and shun women with no or 
meager financial resources or who are of slave ori- 
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gin. The Egyptians say: Al-ragil bil-layl ghaftr wa- 
bil-nahar agir (the husband is guard by night, and 
slave [to his wife] by day). To protect the chastity 
of his womenfolk, the husband-father cannot enjoy 
sleep during the night, while by day he is busy satis- 
fying the financial and social demands of the head 
of the family. As the Sudanese say: Abid al-bayd 
min al-hajar wal-mara min ad-dakar (keep eggs 
away from stones and women from men), or Al- 
nar min sharira, wa-bandat an-nis@ ma fihin saghira 
(fire develops from a small spark, and daughters 
of women are women), so those responsible for 
their protection and safety must not lay down their 
guard. 

Parents are advised to be stern and uncompro- 
mising in bringing up their daughters to be suitable 
wives. Iksir lil-bint dil? yatlaa laha itnayn (break 
one rib of your daughter and two new ones will 
grow inits place). Ifjakh al-basala qubbal ma tabqa 
asala (crush the onion before it turns into a poison- 
ous viper). The idea is simple. Manhandling, even 
beating, will only ensure the well-being of the child 
and help bring her up as a proper girl ready for 
matrimony. Parents are cautioned, though, against 
hastily accepting any suitor for their daughter 
because, according to the Egyptian proverb, Oabl 
ma tnasib hasib (before saying yes to the man ask- 
ing for the hand of your daughter, make sure that 
he comes from a good family with an unblemished 
pedigree). For qu‘ad al-dar wala zigat al-Gr (it is 
better for girl to stay home indefinitely than to find 
herself in a union that brings nothing but shame). 
Al-bayra lay bayt abiha (for a girl who fails to get 
married [literarily, non-salable goods], her father’s 
house is the place to be). Farah, son of Taktuk, the 
famous Sudanese Sufi who flourished in the eight- 
eenth century, known for his wit and foresighted- 
ness, once advised his newly wedded daughter with 
these words, which are now proverbial: Amlilu 
jufu, wa-amsihilu khafu, wa in abaki Allah yikuffu 
(fill your husband’s stomach, massage his feet, and 
if then he rejects you, Allah will punish him). 

Parents are also encouraged to ensure the financial 
viability of their newly wedded daughters. Adduhin 
wa-ainu ‘alayhim (give them away in marriage, 
and help sons-in-law to provide for them), say the 
Sudanese, in the hope that the son-in-law would 
overwhelm his wife with wealth as she would over- 
whelm him with children (in sh@ Allah yaghlibha 
bil-mal wa-taghalbak bil-iyal). They stress such a 
financial commitment clearly in this proverb: Itnayn 
tadur ghinahum, rajil bintak wa-sabib daynak (the 
two persons you always wish to be rich are your 
son-in-law and your debtor), for the simple reason 
that a daughter with children has no home except 
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that of her husband, itnayn wa-talitum ummuhum 
bila abihum min yilummubum. 


WOMAN’S OWN VOICE 

Occasionally one comes across proverbs that 
may well have originated amongst women. Unlike 
the proverbs discussed earlier, which reflect male 
attitudes, these sayings are not as condemnatory, 
judgmental, or condescending. The Egyptians 
have a saying, also common in Sudan: Al-ghayyar 
makhaddatu, ghayyar mababbatu (he who changes 
his pillow [his partner in bed] gives his love to some- 
one else). Another is: Sajam al-dallaktu wa-addani 
‘angartu (Shame upon him who has enjoyed my 
massaging his body with the perfumed dilka [a mix- 
ture of flour, ground sandalwood, aromatic herbs, 
and perfumes], only to turn away and show me 
the back of his neck). The idiom expresses ingrati- 
tude and insensitivity, and is used by both men and 
women. Another proverb is: Khidi bakhtik min 
juz ukhtik (to have an idea of what marriage is all 
about, pay attention to how your brother-in-law 
treats your sister). A person does not have to travel 
far to widen his or her own experience. Or this one: 
Al-khadim ma mara, wal-rakuba m4 dara (a slave 
women is not a wife, and a thatched shed is not 
the place to entertain guests). The slave woman is 
regarded as unfit to be a wife of a free man; she 
can only be a concubine. Or: Rakib sirjayn wiqgq?a, 
wa-rajil maratayn diyy?a (the rider on two saddles 
[horses] is surely to fall, and the husband of two 
wives is a lost cause [each co-wife assumes wrongly 
that the other is taking good care of him]). 


CONCLUSION 

There are no definitive conclusions about the sta- 
tus of women in Egypt and Sudan that can be drawn 
from proverbs collected and published in book form 
or circulated on the Internet. This is because prov- 
erbs are spoken tools uttered in specific situations 
where they supplement rather than replace other 
media of communication. The proverb outside its 
context is a bird with featherless wings. It just can- 
not fly. Since only men compiled these sayings, the 
circumstances in which they were collected and the 
purpose of their effort are uncertain. There is little 
way of knowing whether these proverbs are rep- 
resentative of the entire genre, or the entire period 
between the coming of Islam to Egypt and Sudan in 
the seventh century to the present time. However, 
probing Egyptian and Sudanese proverbs acces- 
sible in print or electronically leads one to believe 
women are clearly not the equals of men in these 
societies. Like other culturally sanctioned means of 
communication and management, proverbs were 
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and remain an effective instrument that enables 
men to perpetuate hegemony and authority over 
their womenfolk and maintain a patriarchal and 
hierarchical social order as long as possible. 
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IsMaAIL H. ABDALLA 


The Gulf 


The representation of women in the Arabic pro- 
verbs of the Gulf centers on marriage. This is under- 
standable since marriage is the central event in the 
life of Muslim women and it is the natural course of 
behavior fora Muslim to establish a conjugal family. 
As it has been expressed by a hadith transmitted by 
‘Misha: “There is nothing better for a woman than 
a husband or the grave” (Ibn al-Jawzi 1994, 96). 

Marriage is described from a number of angles 
and the picture drawn conforms to the regula- 
tions of Islam and the prevalent customs concern- 
ing marriage. One should, however, exercise some 
caution in the interpretation of proverbs, since — 
without disregarding their literal meaning — they 
can mean completely different things depending on 
the circumstances and contexts of their usage. 

In these proverbs marriage is described in the fol- 
lowing categories: 


1. A state to be reached 
Marriage is an enviable state which is, however, 
not attained easily and thus often forms the sub- 
ject of wishful thinking: “While I walk I make 
a wish for myself and say: My wedding shall be 
tonight.” The primary aims of a father concern- 
ing his daughter should be to contract her mar- 
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riage: “Marry them off” is also the advice of the 
proverbs. 

. Selecting a wife 

The principal point to be borne in mind in select- 
ing a wife is worded as follows: “You have to 
look to the purity or good origin.” The wife’s 
descent is considered equally important from the 
point of view of future male children: “If you 
want a good son, select for him a good maternal 
grandfather and a good maternal uncle.” 

. Arranged 

Marriage is arranged and the dower (mabr) 
plays a significant role in widening the possi- 
bilities for the groom to marry the woman of 
his choice: “Money brings the bride” and its 
even more explicit variant: “Money brings the 
sultan’s daughter.” The mahr is even regarded 
(Saudi Arabia) as enjoined in return for the man’s 
right to have legitimate access to cohabitation 
with a certain woman: “She said: Why did you, 
who are so ugly, marry me? He answered: With 
some money, my property.” Since weddings are 
arranged, the bride and the groom meet here for 
the first time: “Do not ask a bridegroom on his 
wedding night.” 

. Incest boundaries 

Incest boundaries — as defined in the Quran 
(4:23) — are not to be overstepped, and intermar- 
riage between relatives of the forbidden degrees 
is not approved of: “Keep flesh away from flesh 
lest it become rotten.” 

. Preferential marriage 

Patrilineal cousin marriages have generally been 
preferred in Islam. The proverbs also speak in 
favor of marriages with the father’s brother’s 
daughter, the bint al-“amm: “Keep the road 
though it be long, and marry thy paternal cousin 
though she be a wall-flower. He who is shy of 
his paternal uncle’s daughter does not beget 
children.” 

Since a brother keeps in his mind the interests 
of his sister even after she is eventually married, 
men can get more assistance from brothers-in-law 
than paternal male cousins, since the latter can be 
allies of their sister, the wife: “Better to have a 
brother-in-law than a cousin [ibn ‘amm].” 

. Polygamy and divorce 

Polygamy is proposed as a solution to mari- 
tal problems: “Correct camels with a stick and 
women with women.” Islam does not view 
divorce lightly, and it is not advocated in the 
proverbs; on the contrary, the husband is called 
upon to be patient with his (first) wife: “You had 
better prop it up [a female date palm, a meta- 
phor for the first wife] than plant a new one [in 
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its place].” Divorced women are regarded with 
some suspicion and the problems caused by 
the remarriage of either widowed or divorced 
women are treated in several proverbs: “I advise 
you to avoid [women with] ophthalmia, and 
women with children by a former marriage. She 
eats the property of the [present] husband, but 
yearns towards the one that has divorced her. 
She leaves her [legitimate] child and brings up 
her bastard one.” This view has already been 
attributed by al-Ghazali (d. r111) (1964, 163-4) 
to a sage who said: “Men who marry women get 
four sorts of wife: the wife who belongs wholly 
to her husband is a virgin; the wife who belongs 
half to her husband is a widow with no children; 
the wife who belongs one third to her husband 
is a widow with children from her former mar- 
riage; the wife who is her husband’s enemy is a 
divorced woman whose former husband is still 
living.” The wedding itself is also touched upon 
in some proverbs: “Nothing causes more anxiety 
than a wedding.” 


THE PORTRAYAL OF WOMEN 

A full portrait of women is not provided by the 
proverbs; a few glimpses are, however, available. 
From among these, the most important seems to 
be that nothing can be gained from trying to know 
women: “Getting acquainted with women is a loss/ 
shameful.” The aim of this proverb is not to present 
women in an unfavorable light, but to emphasize 
that men are not supposed to seek the acquaintance 
of strange women. 

Women are described on the whole in deroga- 
tory terms and with injustice. They are presented 
as having no control over their own affairs: “The 
property is her father’s, and yet they give her food 
for the journey only in a palm-leaf basket.” 

Women are often portrayed as already pregnant 
again while the previous child is still an infant, as 
in the following riddle: “Three were walking and 
arrived at a wadi which they crossed. The first one 
saw the water, waded into it and crossed over. The 
second saw the water, did not wade in it but crossed 
over. The third one did neither saw the water nor 
waded in it, but crossed over. How come?” 

Motherhood is described in positive terms, and 
the merits of mothers are emphasized: “No one 
has ever been capable of substituting my mother. 
A wet-nurse is not the same as a mother.” The sex 
of the child plays an important role in determining 
the nature of mother-child relations, and the joys 
of a mother who gives birth to a daughter, a source 
of constant trouble (“Do not underestimate either 
a little spark of fire or a young girl”), are viewed as 
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short lived: “Like the joy of the mother of a girl.” 
Notwithstanding their controversial characteriza- 
tion, women are recognized as having influential 
power over men: “Women are the keys of men.” 
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KinGaA DEVENYI 


Iran 


Men and women create and quote sayings freely 
and value their clever use in everyday life as well as 
in poetry, the political arena, advertisements, and 
jokes. Proverbs are documented for about a millen- 
nium, from Firdawsi and Asad Tisi to Dihkhuda. 
Over a dozen collections are in print in Persian, and 
the Office for Persian Languages reportedly is com- 
piling tens of thousands of sayings. Most proverbs 
comment on general human conditions and, in the 
absence of grammatical gender markers, are appli- 
cable to both sexes. Few are gender-specific, and 
fewer yet talk explicitly about women in the nearly 
4,000 sayings analyzed by this author, although 
there are regional differences. Most collections are 
published by men, with an obvious bias for male 
themes and interpretations. (For example, “A long 
beard is a sign of stupidity” becomes “Long hair 
and short wit” in Abrishami’s English.) As used, 
proverbs often provide gender information lost in 
collections that do not identify speaker and con- 
text. Of all sayings, riddles and adages more likely 
deal directly, even bawdily, with sex. 

Men appear in some 30 male occupations and 
in all major kinship categories; women are marked 
as relatives (mother, aunt) or by their tools (milk 
pail, spindle). They have no profession, but some 
recent sayings play on a working woman’; ill effect 
on her husband’s comfort: she serves bread and 
eggs for dinner or has an empty larder. As rela- 
tives, women appear positively as mothers and in 
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mother-daughter relationships; mostly positively 
as mother’s sisters; problematic as brides and wives; 
negative as co-wives, step-mothers, and mothers- 
in-law; and potentially dangerous to a man’s honor 
as sisters. Necessary for men and thus in the grand 
scheme of things, wives are capable of hurting as 
well as uplifting men, of bringing riches as well as 
ruin. In contrast to individualized men, women 
are likely to appear in categories (mother) and 
are even lumped together with objects that stand 
for happiness (rifle, bride) or for misfortune (lame 
donkey, ugly wife). Ugliness in women is deplored, 
but great beauty is seen as dangerous or evil and 
good housekeeping as incompatible with beauty- 
consciousness — the sayings describe women’s 
acceptable looks and conduct narrowly. 

In this linguistic genre, men’s interests define 
women’s propriety, but the interpretation and 
actual use of proverbs are a function of power as 
well as gender. A woman may scold a daughter-in- 
law with a proverb one minute, and later use the 
same to defend herself against a son. Young people 
are warned away from passion, but a lusty old man 
is ridiculed as much as a widow who is after men. 
A poor man ought not to aspire to a beautiful wife, 
but a beautiful girl should not set her aims too high 
either. The hierarchical world of proverbs has tight 
morals and gender attributes, with women explic- 
itly below and lesser than men. The great variation 
of themes and situations indicates that in real life 
people’s conduct veers greatly from an ideal norm. 
A house where “the hen’s cackling is louder than 
the rooster’s crowing” may mean shame for an 
ineffectual householder but “good for her” if said 
by the “hen’s” mother, and clearly suggests that 
some women rule their husband’s house. 

As people use sayings mostly to criticize, moral- 
ize, entertain, and poke fun, neither sex is pictured 
entirely favorably. However, women and their con- 
cerns are less often the focus in sayings than are 
men and their pursuits, and thus women have fewer 
choices when they use this literary genre to com- 


ment on their situations. 
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ERIKA LOEFFLER FRIEDL 


NORTH AFRICA 


North Africa 


The area covered in this entry is more accurately 
known as the Maghrib, which extends from Libya 
to Mauritania. The oral tradition of the Maghrib, 
particularly in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia, is 
identical as regards the popular philosophy. Dif- 
ferences are most often limited to names of objects 
or popular expressions specific to a certain region, 
which makes the identification of the country of 
origin of the various proverbs, adages, and riddles 
a futile exercise. Similarities are most specifically 
noted in border cities and go back to a time of free 
circulation across the countries of the region. 

The biased and at times derogatory representa- 
tion of women, especially in proverbs, appears on 
two levels: explicit (clearly articulated) and implicit 
(in the unsaid that favors men at the expense of 
women). Generally, men conceive of no other 
place in society but a position of authority vis-a-vis 
women, in both proverbs and adages, as defined in 
the proverb: “When men go away, women play.” 

This position is coupled with a total lack of trust 
in a woman’s word, but unquestioned confidence 
in a man’s word: “Beware when a woman swears 
by your name, but sleep soundly if a man does the 
same.” Women are viewed as a source of evil and 
temptation, surpassing Satan in malice and slyness: 
“What Satan needs a year to finish, a woman in a 
day accomplishes.” This devilish view of women 
seems to dictate a recommendation for men to shun 
women’s advice, lest they incur grave consequences: 
“Doing a woman’s will leads you to hell.” If com- 
pelled, however, to consult a woman, particularly 
his wife, a man has an option offered by the proverb 
that states: “Ask your wife for her point of view but 
do only what suits you.” 

It is somewhat surprising to find this negative 
view of women in Muslim societies; the Qur'an 
does not blame Eve for Adam’s downfall, but holds 
them both equally responsible for disobeying God’s 
recommendation. Women are in fact one of four 
sources of danger that men are advised to guard 
against, in addition to the Sultan (the political 
authority), the sea, and time. An adage places a seal 
of approval on this belief: “There is no identifiable 
valley in the mountain and no warm wind in winter. 
The enemy’s heart is merciless and women do not 
keep their promise.” The unsaid in such proverbs 
implies the weakness of men who find themselves 
overrun by a group traditionally regarded as the 
weaker sex. 

Thus the public discourse provides justifications 
for this one-sided gender distrust due, to a large 
extent, to men’s preoccupation with a public image 
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of dominance that tolerates women’s control in 
the household. It is men’s intimate knowledge of 
women’s power that seems to motivate the punish- 
ment and chastisement of women as a preventive 
measure. A proverb recommends a man to beat a 
woman for no reason, because she must undoubt- 
edly have done something wrong. There appears to 
be a permanent presumption of guilt that requires 
either corporal punishment, a stick to “cure,” or 
a psychological approach, for example jealousy, 
as revealed in this proverb: “Punish women with 
women not with a stick.” 

Based generally on various personal experiences, 
proverbs have a tendency to contradict each other. 
This is true of proverbs related to women. Thus, 
in opposition to the antagonism toward women 
already mentioned, there are proverbs favorable 
to them, which allow that there are good and bad 
women. A very flattering proverb considers women 
to be the essence of patience. A strong woman in 
time of adversity is likened to a man. Another pro- 
verb goes further and cites women as one of three 
sources of joy for a man, together with horses and 
books. 

Maghribi society expects from its women a life- 
time of labor and almost no time for rest. The epit- 
ome of negativity is the sight of an inactive woman; 
hence cold coffee is as bad as an indolent woman. 
The proverb is reversible however, and can be read 
as follows: an indolent woman is like cold coffee. 
In its reversible form the proverb appears to hide 
another level of significance of a sexual nature, and 
could apply to sexually unresponsive women. 

A camouflaged allusion to sexuality can also be 
detected in another proverb, which on the surface 
refers to men’s right to polygamy, borrowing an 
image from rural societies, stating, “The change of 
saddles provides comfort.” The choice of the saddle 
and the position of a rider on it are too obvious to 
dismiss as a mere simile for remarriage. It is coun- 
teracted by another proverb where the number of 
women/wives does not guarantee quality service. 
Like the preceding proverb it has a sexual under- 
tone as it declares, “Four women and the water-bag 
is dry.” Polygamy is not without risks, as explained 
in another proverb, which warns of difficulties, 
promising that a man with a second wife does not 
enjoy a single night of peace. 

Generally, proverbs and adages seem to expect 
more of women than they do of men, in all aspects 
of their life. Good conduct, honorable behavior, 
decency, and devotion are required of women 
because “An indecent woman is like food without 
salt.” This moral attribute is matched with a con- 
demnation of extramarital relations for a man, one 
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of very few examples of reprimand intended for 
men: “Having a mistress is a disgrace, no matter 
her age.” 

Women acquire respectability as mothers and are 
placed well above the father despite the fact that 
men are the breadwinners in traditional societies. 
The father as a symbol of authority remains dis- 
tant from his children, while the mother is seen as 
a source of unconditional love and great leniency, 
explained in this proverb: “The father brings up 
and the mother covers up.” The special consider- 
ation paid to mothers in the badiths of the Prophet 
Muhammad must have impacted a society where 
a woman’s strongest role is that of a mother. This 
position is reiterated in the following adage: “In 
trade the best activity is plowing and the mother is 
the most loving.” 

Respect for women grows with age, which 
explains a dislike for older women who do not act 
their age, a dislike that borders on age discrimina- 
tion and reflects a preference for younger women: 
“Young women are desired and old women are a 
catastrophe.” Another proverb disapproves of a 
man who marries an older woman: “From a place 
full of dames he returned with a wrinkled woman.” 
It is probably for this reason that a proverb por- 
trays women as extremely concerned about aging, 
thus giving men a subject for ridicule: “Women fear 
gray hair like sheep fear the wolf.” 

Riddles present a mixed bag as far as the image 
of women is concerned, some portraying them in a 
ridiculous manner that is not justified by the subject 
matter. An example is a riddle about the wooden 
frame of a peasant house, a gourbi, which reads: 
“Of two old women strangling an old man.” Two 
negative elements appear in a riddle about the sun 
and the moon, which reads: “Of two sisters, one 
known for its sterility, the other gives birth to girls 
only.” 

Other riddles portray a positive image of women, 
some seductive like the one referring to corn: “The 
prince’s daughter is covered with something silky, 
untie her or I would tie you to a donkey.” Others 
are compassionate, revealing families’ concern for 
their daughters’ future: “Of one who is ours but 
serves the others, her life is miserable and her death 
is painful.” Riddles in particular have revealed an 
ability to adapt to changes in societies, a character- 
istic that leaves the door open to a different, pos- 
sibly more favorable, representation of women. 
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Arpa A. BAMIA 


The Ottoman Empire 


A large corpus of collections of Ottoman Turkish 
proverbs, adages, and riddles drawn from classi- 
cal literary and popular oral sources is available in 
published form, the majority dating from the nine- 
teenth century. However, monographs on women, 
gender, and sexuality have not yet been produced. 
The material which forms the basis for this outline 
contains more on specific roles of women in society 
(mother, daughter, wife) than general characteris- 
tics of women. Although open to interpretation, the 
prevailing depiction of women in the data focuses 
on negative connotations. Themes such as women’s 
oppressed situation or their undesirable character- 
istics are common. 

Compared to proverbs, the representation of 
women in riddles is limited. Instead of the mor- 
alizing tone of the proverbs, a satirical approach 
can be found in the riddles (for example, “[What 
is] a black turkey, mounted on your mother? A 
chador”). The earliest collections provide many 
proverbs on sexuality using an exceedingly drastic 
and graphic language (for example, as an image for 
the impossibility of making used things look new: 
“It’s impossible to make the vagina tight by con- 
tracting,” fifteenth century). Over the centuries, as 
sexual taboos were codified, this kind of language, 
along with proverbs dealing with bestiality and the 
like, disappears from the literary sources. 

Many positive attributes are assigned to women 
in maternal roles, for “there is no loving helper like 
the mother, and no place like Baghdad.” Close- 
ness and solidarity, especially between mother 
and daughter, are stressed. Primarily though, the 
mother is respected for her biological functions, 
such as child bearing and nursing, strikingly illus- 
trated by a riddle: “I have three cows: of one of 
them, the milk is permissible (/alal) but the meat 
(flesh) is prohibited (haram); of one, the meat is 
halal but the milk is haram; and of the third one 
both the meat is haram and the milk. - Mother, 
wife, sister.” Remarkably, a skillful and industrious 
mother is held in higher esteem than a rich father, 
as illustrated in a fifteenth-century proverb: “It’s 
better to stay behind with a mother who has one 
thimble than a father who has a hundred sheep.” 


TURKEY AND THE CAUCASUS 


Despite the positive connotations of woman as 
mother, having a daughter is primarily seen as a 
burden: she must be married off as soon as possible, 
as a sixteenth-century proverb with a nineteenth- 
century variant demonstrates: “At seven/fifteen a 
girl must be with her husband or in the ground.” 
While preparing for marriage, the girl is restricted 
to her father’s home, for “daughters and gold 
have to be hidden,” learning housework from her 
mother. In several proverbs men are advised what 
kind of wife to take. Good family background and 
youth (virginity) are preferred qualities, even for 
widowers (“Don’t take an old woman, even if she 
looks young and strong,” fifteenth century). It is 
also stated that you can never leave the choice to 
the girl, because then “she will pick a [fly-by-night] 
musician” (nineteenth century). 

Marriage is essential for both men and women. 
A man needs a wife, like a woman (more explicitly) 
needs a husband. Premarital sexual relations are 
impossible, and “a woman who trusts in her lover 
will not get a husband” (fourteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries). It is the wife 
who is responsible for a prosperous home and mar- 
riage situation (“God does not destroy a home 
well kept by a woman, and God does not mend a 
home damaged by a woman,” fifteenth century, or 
“It’s the female bird that prepares the nest,” nine- 
teenth century). Nevertheless, the wife is not held in 
great esteem. The husband is a fool to listen to her 
(“Damned is the home, where the hen clucks, and 
the rooster listens to her,” seventeenth century) and 
he should never share a secret with her. 

A common motif found in the proverbs is the 
depiction of a newly-wed, innocent young woman 
as a victim of an evil mother-in-law. The daughter- 
in-law is expected to assume the role of the daugh- 
ter of the house (“My daughter, I’m telling you! My 
daughter-in-law, you listen!”, sixteenth, nineteenth 
centuries). However, her foremost duty is to give 
birth to children as soon as possible (“[A father] 
should see his daughter behind the bride’s veil and 
his daughter-in-law behind the cradle”). 

Apart from a mother’s honesty and virtue (“Brib- 
ery and drinking make our mother cry,” seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries), only negative charac- 
teristics are associated with women in proverbs. 
Numerous proverbs depict women as prattlers and 
dishonest (a place where everyone is talking simul- 
taneously and loudly “has turned into a women’s 
hammam,” nineteenthcentury, and “Talking is for 
women, acting is for men”, seventeenth century). 
Women tempt and manipulate men (“A beautiful 
woman and wine are sweet poisons,” seventeenth 
century); they are highly sexed, careless, and unre- 
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liable. Pointedly, women are known as “the devil 
in the humans” (nineteenth century). In addition, 
women are naive and stupid (“Her hair is long, her 
intellect is short,” nineteenth century), and not to 
be taken seriously (“A woman’s advice is only good 
for a woman,” nineteenth century). 

The lowest social status is held by types who con- 
tradict traditional gender roles, namely effeminate 
men and prostitutes (“Even a woman is better than 
an effeminate man,” nineteenth century). Finally, 
as a strong counterpoint to the general themes of 
the proverbs, one sixteenth-century proverb advo- 
cates equal qualities in men and women, “A male 
lion is a lion, is then a female lion not a lion?” 
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HELGA ANETSHOFER 


Turkey and the Caucasus 


Although there is an extensive corpus of Turk- 
ish proverbs, riddles, adages, and other poetic 
forms collected and published since the end of eight- 
eenth century, a thorough analysis that focuses 
on women and gender is lacking. The research 
of those who published work on the images of 
women in proverbs does not show a scholarly 
quality and expresses strong national sentiments 
(Birkalan 2002). In modern Turkish, the word for 
proverb is atas6zii, which refers to words of male 
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sages, or the ancestors; in Ottoman Turkish it is 
darb-1 mesel (pl. diirub-1 emsal (Boratav 1965). 

Proverbs not only reflect culture but also per- 
petuate the cultural dictates of the past, including 
fears, prejudices, and misconceptions of their pre- 
dominantly male authors. Although proverbs sup- 
posedly express the wisdom of the vox populi, they 
should not be taken as expressing eternal truths 
and good morals passed down from one generation 
to the next. Simply said, proverbs express an idea 
in an artistic way (Boratav 1988, 124-5). As Beck 
asserts, “the imagery found in proverbs does not 
provide a direct entré into the symbolic traditions 
of a culture at large” (Beck 1979, 24). It can be 
argued that because the term proverb implies the 
“words of the ancestors,” the message is expressed 
through patriarchal lenses. However, early scholars 
have highlighted them as “national treasures,” dis- 
regarding the patriarchal paradigms that govern the 
ideology of proverbs, proverbial sayings, and so on 
(Oy 1959). In this light, contrasting morals and ide- 
als can be found in proverbs expressed within one 
culture. Moreover, it is not surprising that women 
should have been made a prominent theme for criti- 
cism and comment, the judgment passed on them 
being in most cases fairly evenly divided between 
what is in their favor or against them. 

Curses, maledictions, and benedictions are a 
somewhat similar case. For example, in boys’ 
dueling, women’s sexual organs are taken as tar- 
gets of assault. Ananin ami (your mother’s cunt) 
and babamin killt dam (my father’s hairy penis) 
are examples of young boys’ retort; this particular 
verbal exchange assaults the first person’s mother’s 
sexuality with the second person’s father’s penis 
(Dundes et al. 1987, 83). 

Mani is a traditional oral genre most associated 
with the sentiments of personal life, composed and 
sung by men and women. Its poetic discourse is 
formulaic in structure, metaphoric in content, and 
lyric in tone. In some forms of mani, the dueling of 
“brides and mother-in-laws” can be found: gézleri 
patlak gelin/cenesi hirtlak gelin/seni mezar kackini/ 
suratsiz hortlak gelin (black-eyed daughter-in- 
law/weak-chinned daughter-in-law/fugitive from 
the grave/sour-faced goblin); bah¢e capa istiyo/is¢i 
para istiyo/diisiik ceneli gelin/camdan sopa istiyo 
(the garden wants a hoe/the worker wants money/ 
big-mouthed bride/wants a pine-stick beating); 
carsida et kaynana/basinda bit kaynana/biz oglunla 
yan yana/disari git kaynana (meat at the market, 
mother-in-law/fleas on your head, mother-in-law/ 
I’m side by side with your son/get out, mother-in- 
law) (Duvarci 2002). In modern times, the mother- 
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in-law versus daughter-in-law conflict has relatively 
diminished, partly because of the increase in the 
number of nuclear families; however, most of the 
sayings in manis continue to circulate. 

The nature, themes, and dimensions of these 
depictions can be grouped in different categories: 
Bodur tavuk her zaman pilic (A small chicken is 
always a chick) refers to a woman’s appearance. 
Women’s phases of life and their roles at different 
statuses are revealed: Anasini babasini dinlemeyen 
evlat, kocasint saymayan avrat, tizengi ile yiirtiyen 
at, kapinda tutma, durma sat (do not possess and 
get rid of the following: a child who does not 
obey his/her parents; a wife who does not respect 
her husband; a horse which walks with a skewed 
back); Babaya dayanma, kadina giivenme (do not 
lean on [your] father, do not trust a woman); Er 
kocarsa kog, kart kocarsa hig olur (if a man gets 
old, he becomes a ram; when a woman gets old, 
she becomes nothing) (Duvarci 2002). The last 
proverb implies the notion of women being inferior 
to men, but, through time, becoming “nothing,” 
as the culture regards old age for men as a sign of 
maturity and strength, but not so for women. There 
is a moral transformation which causes a reversal in 
character if not a reversal in roles. 

Some proverbs are aimed at prescribing women’s 
proper behavior: Erine gére bagla basin, tencer- 
eye gore kaynat asgini (cover your head according 
to your husband and boil your food according to 
your pot); Tarlay: tash yerden, kizi kardash yerden 
advises a man not cultivate a stony field and not to 
marry a girl from a crowded family (Duvarci 2002, 
92); Kizin dévmeyen dizini dover (if you do not 
beat your daughter, you will beat your lap) and Kizi 
birakirsan ya davulcuya, ya zurnacrya vartr (if you 
leave it to the girl, she would marry a drum player) 
are warnings about close parental monitoring and 
approval for marriage. 

The basics of women’s life, love, sex, pregnancy, 
and childbirth, can be observed: Cocuksuz kadin 
meyvesiz agaca benzer (woman without a child is 
like a tree without fruit) (Duvarci 2002, 94). Female 
power in proverbs is conceptualized in terms of 
verbal talents, work, and knowledge: Kadinin eli 
kasik sapindan kararir (woman’s hand gets dark) 
and Kadimlara tavsiye: kocanin iki tasindan birini 
kiracaksin (break one of the two pots in your hus- 
band’s house) reinforce social ideals of “proper” 
gender and religious behavior and imply that peo- 
ple should accumulate less. 

Acommon metaphor in proverbs refers to women 
as “containers,” such as bottles and bags, certain 
animals (hens, cats, goats), or food (of all kinds): 
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Kadinin karnindan stpasim, sirtindan sopasinteksik 
etmeyeceksin (never let the woman not have the 
colt in her belly and the stick on her back), which 
can be best explained by the way that patriarchal 
culture emphasizes women’s reproductive roles in 
society. Carol Delaney (1991) alludes to an impor- 
tant conceptualization of men and women in terms 
of conception: man is the seed and woman is the 
soil. Woman is seen in the realm of reproduction, 
or as a means to keep the family forging onwards 
by producing children. 

Women with different social roles and status, 
such as wives, mothers, and daughters, “property,” 
old women, and grandmothers, are depicted as 
inferior to men. This can be observed in the follow- 
ing example: Sag: uzun akli kisa (long hair, small 
brain), contrasting two characteristics of women. 
Nonetheless, when it comes to specific gender 
roles, such as motherhood or women as brides, 
woman is seen as an object to worship or adore. 
Cennet annelerin ayaklari altindadir (paradise 
lies under the feet of mothers) is attributed to the 
Prophet Muhammad to emphasize the high status 
of motherhood. 

Proverbs are used not only in everyday speech, 
but also as essential elements of the epic tradition 
as seen in the examples of Kyrgyz and Kazakh 
people. Among the Crimean Karakaim peoples and 
in southern Anatolia proverbs are used in verbal 
games (Boratav 1988, 119, 123). Proverbs are re- 
called in public and private domains. In the private 
domain, positive roles include the wife, mother, and 
so-called household sage (role as manager, teacher, 
healer, and mourner); the negative counterparts are 
the scolding wife/mother, widow, and adulteress. 

Riddles, which are simply metaphors, also con- 
tain the commonly held images of women. Siitii 
yeyilir, eti yeyilmez (Basg6z 1993, i, 290) (while the 
milk can be consumed, their flesh cannot be eaten) 
highlights the capacity of women to breastfeed. 
This “cannibalistic” underpinning, refering to flesh, 
blood, and so on is more visible in the description 
of the female genitals: “a plate of appetizer; oh how 
fresh it is; it’s wet, never gets dry; it is salty, never 
goes rotten.” In contrast, Ozii tath, sézu tatl, can- 
dan daha krymetli (sweet in essence, sweet in talk, 
more precious than one’s soul) refers to the role of 
women as mother, sister, and wife (Basg6z 1993, i, 
45). The fetus of the pregnant woman is described 
as “the fish within the gutter, within the minaret” 
(Basg6z 1993, ii, 215). Brides are described as 
objects of praise: “a grain of pomegranate, a grain 
of light, she is one of a kind,” recalling the palimp- 
sest of poetic images in poetic discourse (Basg6z 
1993, ll, 216). 
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HANDE A. BIRKALAN-GEDIK 


Yemen 


Even though many women are now active in 
public life in Yemen, and the Yemeni constitution 
mandates equality without discrimination by gen- 
der, notions of women’s traditional place in society 
limit the opportunities available to many women. 
Proverbs and folk sayings in Yemen reflect custom- 
ary attitudes toward women and their position 
in the family and society. Through repetition and 
presentation as traditional wisdom, they teach and 
reinforce those attitudes. 

Many proverbs define a woman as less than a 
man. It is often said that: “Women are deficient 
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in intellect and religion as well as inheritance.” 
Female deficiency is not only inherent, it cannot be 
overcome: “A she-camel is still a female, even if she 
bellows.” “Never trust one with ‘two holes,’ even a 
female goat.” Maleness too is inherent: “A boy is a 
male, even if he is a worm.” 

Of course, Yemeni women have their own ideas 
and opinions. Proverbs warn against heeding them. 
“If you take your wife’s advice, you will regret it.” 
“A man who consults his wife should have his beard 
pulled out.” “If you follow a woman’s wishes, you 
become one.” “If you believe a woman, you are 
one.” The notion that listening to a woman makes 
a man less of a man hinders women’s full partici- 
pation in decision-making in public life as well as 
family life. 

Proverbs warn against giving a woman free rein: 
“A man eats until his stomach is full, but a woman 
eats until she has finished everything.” An occa- 
sional proverb exemplifies female self-effacement: 
“A woman says (to a man), ‘The meat is for you 
and the bones are for me.’” Women are to be reined 
in, but ideally, they limit themselves. 

Femaleness is problematic in Yemeni society 
because family honor is bound to female chastity 
and propriety. Maintaining family honor against 
the potential disgrace of female impropriety can be 
a difficult burden: “A man who has a lot of daugh- 
ters deserves sympathy.” “Marry your daughter off 
at the earliest possible age, and you are guaranteed 
safe from problems.” Still, one proverb advises to 
keep this problem in perspective: “Just take care of 
your daughter and don’t pay attention to others.” 

In Yemen, family honor has traditionally been 
maintained by strict separation of women from 
men. The problem of female desire and temptation 
is incendiary: “Keep the gas away from the match.” 
A woman can be more easily shamed than a man: 
“A clay pot breaks faster.” And the onus for any 
illicit behavior lies with the woman. As for the man: 
“A dog won’t come unless it’s called.” 

The choice of a marriage partner is a ripe topic 
for folk wisdom. Proverbs emphasize that mar- 
riage is a family matter and focus on the men. Men 
are advised to choose a wife for her family con- 
nections: “Don’t get married except among men.” 
“In choosing a wife, choose a good maternal uncle 
for your future children; that’s more important 
than money.” There is even a proverb to counter a 
potential groom who objects to a bride chosen for 
her family rather than personal attributes: “What is 
lacking from [the beauty of] her cheeks, her grand- 
father will compensate for.” 

Many proverbs encourage marriage to a cousin 
or extended family member. “Choose the better 
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path even though it is long, and marry your paternal 
cousin, even if she is a difficult person.” Marriage 
within the family has multiple benefits: inherited 
property stays within the family; the marriage part- 
ners have been raised with similar values; a bride 
leaving her parents’ home is going among women 
she knows and trusts. Such benefits are portrayed 
as superseding more personal factors: “In marriage, 
the hellfire of a relative is better than the paradise 
of a stranger.” 

Proverbs recommend marrying within one’s 
social level. “Every village should be built from its 
own stones.” “Each one eats from his own por- 
tion.” “He who marries from the street, his children 
come from the garbage pile” or “...his father was 
a dog.” “He who marries outside his kind, harms 
himself.” Still, another proverb presents a counter- 
vailing view: “You can pick a flower from a dog’s 
ass,” meaning that a good wife can be found from 
lower status groups (although a woman should not 
marry down). 

Yemen’s proud heritage includes two powerful 
women rulers, the pre-Islamic Queen Bilqis and 
the twelfth-century Queen Arwa bint Ahmad al- 
Sulayhi; Bilgis and Arwa are both popular names 
for girls. So it is not surprising to find a few say- 
ings that celebrate women and their abilities. In 
Hadramawt, people relate the story of the fifteenth- 
century religious scholar, al-Shaykha Sultana bint 
‘Alt al-Zubaydi, who was challenged by a male 
counterpart: “But can a she-camel compete with 
a male camel?” She responded: “A she-camel can 
carry the same load as a male, and produce off- 
spring and milk as well.” 
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LINDA BOXBERGER 


Representations: Quran 


Overview 


The Quran clearly distinguishes between male 
and female, assigning specific categories and roles 
to both men and women. Verses in the Qur’an also 
stipulate regulations and authorization for sexual 
relations between certain people and in certain 
circumstances. 


INTRODUCTION 

Throughout the Qur’an, people are classified and 
addressed according to different sorts of criteria 
including religion, economic status, genealogy, gen- 
der, and sexual practices. In the Qur'an, men and 
women are commonly addressed together, using 
both the Arabic singular and the plural masculine, 
which can be and often is interpreted to be inclu- 
sive of both males and females. General commands 
and statements often begin with the phrase “You 
who believe...” or “People...” referring to both 
men and women. In other verses, such as 2:286 and 
63:11, the Qur'an uses the neutral term nafs (soul) 
to encompass both males and females, and perhaps 
non-human entities also. 

In a limited number of cases the Qur’an uses 
terms that apply specifically to women or to women 
and men together. For example, the terms muslimin 
(men who submit) and muslimdt (women who sub- 
mit) are both used in 33:3 5. Ibn Kathir cites a report 
that this verse was revealed when Umm Salama, a 
wife of the Prophet Muhammad, complained that 
the Qur'an did not mention anything about women. 
This verse also employs the terms mminin (believ- 
ing men) and muwminat (believing women) which 
are used as a pair in nine other verses (2:72, 24:12, 
33:58, 33:73, 47:19, 48:5, 48:25, 57:12, 71:28). 
The term mw mindt is used by itself without the ref- 
erence to men in ten verses (4:25, 5:5, 9:71, 24:23, 
24:31, 33:49, 60:10, 60:12, 66:5, 85:10). 

A number of verses seem to establish that men 
and women are roughly equivalent in their obliga- 
tions and rights before God. Verse 4:32, for exam- 
ple, states explicitly that God bestows his blessing 
“to men, the allotment they earn,” and “to women, 
the allotment they earn.” Rashid Rida cites three 
reports that this verse was revealed when a wife 
of the Prophet Muhammad or some women asked 
about receiving inheritance without being required 
to fight (jibdd) for the community. Verse 49:13 
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addresses all people and, referring to the creation 
of men and women, says that “the most honored of 
you, in God’s sight, is the most righteous of you.” 
Verse 30:30 refers to the fitra (instinct) with which 
God has endowed all people, the instinct to the 
al-din al-qayyim (true religion). Abi al-Layth al- 
Samarqandi cites a report from Aba Da’iid that this 
instinct comes from all people having been witness 
to the covenant made between God and the future 
descendants of Adam before being split into male 
and female. 

Many of the narratives in the Qur'an also make 
distinctions between men and women. Of all the 
characters mentioned by name in the Quran, 
only one is a woman: Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
is named 34 times in the Quran (3:33-47, 19:16- 
30, 23:50). According to Muslim exegesis, the 
Qur'an refers to other women such as Eve (2:3 5-6, 
7:19-25, 20:117-23), the wives of Noah and Lot 
(66:10), Sarah (11:69-72, 51:24-9), Hagar (14:37), 
the wife of Aziz or Potiphar (12:23-32, 12:51-3), 
Moses’s mother (28:7-13), sister (28:11-12), and 
wife (28:25-6), the wife of the Pharaoh (28:9, 
66:11), the Queen of Sheba (27:23-44), and the 
mother of John the Baptist (3:40, 19:5-14, 21:90). 
Of these women, only Mary, Sarah, the wife of 
Aziz, Moses’s sister, the wife of the Pharaoh, and 
the Queen of Sheba play active roles and speak. 
None of these women are identified in the Quran as 
being prophets, but some Muslim scholars, such as 
Ibn Hazm, argue that both Mary and the mother of 
Moses might be considered prophets because they 
received revelations directly from God. 

The Qur'an also refers to the wives of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Verse 33:6 assigns these women the 
epithet “mothers of the believers,” and 33:32 states 
that they are unlike other women. Parallel to these 
verses, Ubayy b. Ka‘b and Ibn ‘Abbas are reported 
to have also called the Prophet Muhammad the 
“father of the believers.” Verse 33:50 allows the 
Prophet Muhammad special latitude in his mar- 
riages, and 33:53 commands that no one should 
marry his widows. Verse 33:53—5 also puts restric- 
tions on people entering the household of the 
Prophet Muhammad, and has been interpreted as a 
command to the Prophet’s wives that they be veiled 
when in public view. Malik b. Anas reports that 
these verses were revealed confirming the advice of 
Umar b. al-Khattab to the Prophet Muhammad. A 
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more general injunction regarding veiling is found 
in 24:30-1. Verse 66:1-5 refers to an incident in 
which the Prophet prohibited honey because of 
jealousy among his wives, and 24:11-26 is under- 
stood to have been revealed because of an incident 
of slander against one of Muhammad’s wives. 

There are a number of narratives in the Quran in 
which otherwise normal gender and sexual catego- 
ries appear to be blurred. For example, 4:1 states 
that God created humanity from a single soul, 
dividing this soul into two to create mates. Also 
citing 49:13, al-Tabataba’7 states that all human 
beings, male and female, big and small, weak and 
strong, come from this single soul. Muslim exegetes 
have interpreted this to imply that God first created 
Adam as an androgynous being before splitting 
humanity into male and female. Muslim exegetes 
see this androgynous human soul allegorized in 
the story of Joseph (si#ra 12). Verses 12:23-34 
describe the great beauty of Joseph and his desire 
to be imprisoned rather than seduced by the wife 
of Aziz and a group of women. The virgin birth 
of Jesus (3:47, 19:21) and the immaculate concep- 
tion described in Muslim exegesis also puts special 
emphasis on the gender of Mary. 


GENDER RELATIONS 

The Quran defines certain roles for men and 
women, especially in the context of stipulating the 
regulations for sexual relations and marriage. One 
of the more controversial verses establishing con- 
duct for men and women is 4:34. This verse has 
been taken by Muslim and non-Muslim scholars 
to justify a wide range of activities and attitudes 
toward men and women. 

The beginning of 4:34 states that men are qaw- 
wamun over women. Ibn Kathir interprets this 
to mean that men are “established over women” 
meaning a man is woman’s head, her guardian, 
sovereign over her, and the one to discipline her 
when she goes astray. The verse also states that 
this position of men is due to the fact that God has 
given more of his blessing to men, and because men 
provide maintenance for women from their prop- 
erty. According to Ibn al-‘Arabi this is because men 
represent the full scope of reason and discernment, 
religion and its observance, and because men are 
responsible to expend their property for the upkeep 
of society. 

Later in the same verse, upright women are 
defined as being chaste and “guarding during the 
absence.” Al-Suddi and others interpret this to 
mean that a wife must protect her husband’s prop- 
erty and herself as his wife during his absence. The 
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same interpretation is given in a saying from the 
Prophet Muhammad cited by Aba Hurayrah, and 
is supported by the following lines in the verse. 

Verse 4:34 goes on to instruct men who fear 
nushuz on the part of their wives to first admonish 
them, refuse to have sex with them, and to beat 
them. According to Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib maintained that these three actions represent 
three stages in the man’s punishment of his wife, 
but other exegetes state that the man selects the 
punishment that suits his wife’s behavior. Accord- 
ing to al-Qurtubi, admonishing means instructing 
according to the Qur’an, and he provides a number 
of relevant verses. Ibn Kathir cites reports from al- 
Bukhari and Muslim that the Prophet Muhammad 
said when a man refuses to share the bed of his 
wife because of her disobedience, the angels curse 
her until the morning. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi cites a 
report of the Prophet Muhammad’s treatment of 
his wives that is interpreted to mean that men who 
do not beat their wives are better than those who 
do. The jurist al-Shafit states that although beat- 
ing is legal, it is preferable that the man not beat 
his wife, but if he does beat her it should be on her 
torso and fewer than 40 times. 

The nushaz of the wife is defined as being some- 
thing she says, such as cursing her husband when 
he calls her, or something she does, such as refusing 
him. Ibn Kathir simply defines nushiiz as the wife’s 
disobedience of her husband, but also remarks that 
the husband also fears the punishment of God for 
his disobedience since God has required the right 
of the husband over her. Ibn ‘Abbas is reported to 
have said that the husband’s “fear” of his wife’s dis- 
obedience must be something of which he is certain, 
though Fakhr al-Din al-Razi states that the “fear” 
is considered to be a state in which the husband 
suspects that something reprehensible will happen 
in the future. 

Verse 4:128 addresses the circumstance in which 
a wife fears “disobedience” or “desertion” by her 
husband. No punishment is stipulated for the hus- 
band and the husband and wife are encouraged 
to arrange an amicable separation and settlement 
between themselves. Abi Da’td al-Taydlisi cites a 
report that Sawda feared the Prophet Muhammad 
would divorce her so she offered to give her day with 
him to ‘Aisha. According to al-Jassas, this verse 
means that a settlement is preferable to the husband 
mistreating or deserting his wife, and some of the 
companions of the Prophet Muhammad maintain 
that such mistreatment is grounds for the wife to 
initiate a divorce. 


OVERVIEW 


SEXUAL RELATIONS 

Based on the interpretation of a number of verses 
in the Qur’an, Islamic law establishes two catego- 
ries of legal sexual relations: between husband and 
wife, and between a man and his concubine. All 
other sexual relations are regarded as zind (fornica- 
tion), including adultery and homosexuality. 

Verse 2:236-7 establishes the relationship be- 
tween the dower (ajr, farida, mahr), the marriage 
contract, and sexual relations. According to al- 
Harrasi, this verse was revealed when one of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s followers married a woman 
and wanted to divorce her without first setting the 
dower. It is thus to be understood to mean that if 
the man and woman divorce before engaging in 
sexual relations and setting a dower, then the man 
is to give the woman a suitable gift. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
explains that if the divorce takes place before sexual 
relations but after setting the dower, the woman is 
entitled to half of the dower. In the case of divorce 
after sexual relations, the woman is due the entire 
amount of the dower. The whole dower is given 
to the woman in return for sexual relations which 
consummate the marriage contract, but according 
to the Hanafi jurist al-Qudiri the woman is still 
entitled to the whole dower even if her husband is 
impotent as long as they had been together in seclu- 
sion conducive to sexual relations. 

Verse 24:32-3 also emphasizes the necessity of 
the marriage contract for legal sexual relations. Ibn 
Kathir cites a saying of the Prophet Muhammad, 
recorded by al-Bukhari and Muslim, that people 
should lower their eyes and guard their genitals. In 
his exegesis of these verses, al-Shawkani explains 
that “iffa (abstinence) means avoiding fornication, 
meaning sexual relations outside marriage. This 
is addressed specifically to those who do not have 
enough money to afford a dower to propose a mar- 
riage contract (and to provide for the maintenance 
of the wife). 

Although the regulations are not specifically men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, Islamic law does provide for 
legal sexual relations outside the marriage contract, 
in a relationship between a man and an unmarried 
slave woman whom he owns. Malik b. Anas cites a 
report in which ‘Umar b. al-Khattab says that when 
a female slave gives birth to a child by her master, 
then the slave becomes an umm walad (mother of a 
child, concubine). Citing a report preserved by Ibn 
Hibban, al-Zurqani mentions that Mariya was a 
concubine of the Prophet Muhammad after giving 
birth to Ibrahim. The Hanbali jurist Ibn Qudama 
explains that the father is not allowed to sell or 
transfer ownership of his concubine though he is 
entitled to have sexual relations with her, to employ 
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her service, to hire her out, and to marry her. Ibn 
al-Humam, in his commentary on the Hanafi law 
book of Aba Bakr al-Marghinani, adds that the 
slave owner must acknowledge the kinship of the 
child, and if the concubine is subsequently married 
and bears another child, then this child does not 
have kinship with the slave owner. 

The Quran also stipulates certain categories 
of women with whom men are prohibited from 
having sexual relations. Verse 4:22-4 lists moth- 
ers, daughters, sisters, aunts, nieces, wet-nurses, 
daughters of wet-nurses, wives’ mothers, daughters 
of wives from different fathers, wives of sons, two 
sisters at the same time, and women already mar- 
ried (excluding those captured as slaves). Muslim 
jurists allow further definition of certain categories 
such as the restriction against wet-nurses and their 
daughters. In his exegesis on 4:23, al-Suyiiti cites a 
report given on the authority of ‘A’isha that there 
used to be a verse in the Quran that stipulated 
that ten separate nursing periods were required to 
make sexual relations with a wet-nurse prohibited. 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi points out that the prophet 
Jacob was married to two sisters at one time, and 
the prophet Abraham was married to Sarah who, 
by some accounts, was the daughter of Abraham’s 
brother Haran. 

Verse 2:222 appears to prohibit sexual rela- 
tions during menstruation. Verse 2:223 describes 
women as harth (arable land) and instructs men 
to approach (or have sexual relations with) their 
“arable land” when they want. The hadith collec- 
tion of al-Nasa’i preserves an account in which 
these verses are revealed when the Jews of Medina 
ask the Prophet Muhammad about menstruation. 
Muslim cites a similar report, on the authority of 
Malik b. Anas, in which it was the companions of 
the Prophet Muhammad who asked about men- 
struation. Both accounts report that the practice of 
the Jews was to not eat or cohabit with menstruat- 
ing women. The Prophet Muhammad specifically 
restricts the injunction “to segregate the women” 
and “not go near them” in 2:222 to a prohibition 
against sexual relations with menstruating women. 
Men are thus allowed to associate with menstruat- 
ing women, but menstruation does impose other 
purification rites upon women. 

Outside marriage and concubinage, Islamic law 
prohibits sexual relations under the broad heading 
of zind (fornication). Verse 24:2-3 establishes that 
male and female fornicators are to be flogged 100 
times, and that fornicators are then allowed to marry 
only other fornicators or non-Muslims. Verse 4:15 
states that women guilty of fabisha (obscenity) are 
to be placed under house-arrest until they die or God 
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ordains another way. According to many Muslim 
scholars, the Qur'an used to contain another verse 
which stipulated that male and female fornicators 
were to be stoned to death. Ibn Hajar explains that 
this “stoning verse” was removed from the text of 
the Quran but the hukm (legal precedent) of the 
verse remains in force. Malik b. Anas maintains 
that the fornicators mentioned in this lost stoning 
verse are to be understood as “married” men and 
women, indicating that the punishment of flogging 
mentioned in 24:2-3 was intended for non-married 
fornicators. 

Homosexual relations are also considered to be 
fornication according to Islamic law and exegesis 
of the Qur'an. The exegesis of the story of Lot in the 
Qur'an is clear in regarding sodomy as an egregious 
sin. In the exegesis of 11:82-3 and 53:53, Sa‘id b. 
Jubayr is reported to have described the stones of 
baked clay which God caused to rain down upon 
the people of Sodom for their sin. Qatada says 
that angels threw rocks at the people of Sodom as 
part of their punishment. This death by stoning is 
compared to the stoning punishment stipulated for 
illegal heterosexual sex. In an opinion attributed 
to Aba Hanifa, there is no punishment encumbent 
upon a man who sodomizes a woman based on the 
principle that this act is not tied to procreation, and 
that the penalty for fornication is intended to fore- 
stall the production of offspring whose genealogy 
is confused or unknown. Other jurists insist that 
any act of lust in which the result is the injecting of 
semen into another person constitutes sexual inter- 
course. Having sex with an animal does not count 
as fornication, but the animal must be destroyed 
and the human perpetrator is responsible for the 
value of the animal to its owner. 
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BRANNON WHEELER 


Representations: Romance Fiction 


Turkey 


Popular romance reached its peak during the 
1940s in Turkey. Women gained legal equality in 
the decade after the proclamation of the Republic 
in 1923; however, woman’s body became a site 
of struggle for Westernization as an aspect of the 
modernization project. The visibility of women 
in the public sphere became a new subject for 
literature. The newly graduated young woman 
who went to distant corners of Anatolia to edu- 
cate children and her struggle with the conservative 
local population became a very popular subject. 
The woman who was suitable for the ideology of 
the new republic, equal to man but not in conflict 
with the patriarchal structure, was one of the main 
figures in Turkish popular romance. This period 
also witnessed the publishing of etiquette books 
for women. Beginning in the 1980s, the romance 
novel ceased to be a genre defined by works of sev- 
eral major authors; romance became an element in 
general literature. It lost its informing and founda- 
tional function in relationships between men and 
women since liberal politics had begun to dominate 
economically and culturally. To create a woman 
appropriate to Kemalist ideology was no longer 
necessary. 


PORTRAIT OF A TURKISH WOMAN 

Miikerrem Kamil Su, Giizide Sabri, Kerime Nadir, 
Muazzez Tahsin Berkand, Esat Mahmut Kara- 
kurt, and Ethem izzet Benice are the best known 
romance writers of the period. The total number 
of books written by Kerime Nadir and Muazzez 
Tahsin Berkand is almost 80. Most of these books 
were first published as serials in daily newspapers 
and constituted one of the main sources for Turkish 
cinema for a long time. Among the favorite subjects 
of these novels are the unintended, and often disas- 
trous, misunderstandings between lovers which 
last for years; virginity and honor; the comparisons 
between women in Turkey and Europe; women 
who are “suitable” for marriage and flirting; the 
cultural differences between Europe, Anatolia, and 
Istanbul; and the European woman as a “source of 
experience” for men. In almost all these novels, the 
main setting is Istanbul and the rural area is con- 
sidered a place of seclusion for disappointed lovers. 
Generally, in Turkish popular romance, women 


are expected to be pure and virtuous since they are 
considered to be one of the foundations of the new 
nation. 

Romance is mixed with a sharp nationalism and 
the concept of honor in the novels of Miikerrem 
Kamil Su. Women and men who undertake secret 
missions during the independence war and women 
who fall in love with pilots and open skies are the 
main themes in this kind of fiction. Women in these 
books see pilots as angels, far from the evils of the 
worldly life, and love is consequently replaced with 
the love of God. When a woman receives a pro- 
posal from her lover or makes a decent marriage, 
she feels that she is getting closer to God since vir- 
tue is accepted as the hardest thing for women to 
preserve. Being virtuous means being chosen by a 
man. Its opposite is represented by a dance party 
with an abundance of alcohol consumed or a night 
spent with the beloved — both considered a “road to 
prostitution.” A woman who followed such a path 
could only find “salvation” by living alone or, since 
water purifies, traveling by ship. 

Giizide Sabri’s novels usually includes men who 
have left their lovers because of illness since being 
healthier than a woman is seen as the foundation 
of a healthy marriage; lovers who grieve from sheer 
happiness; long-term separations due to misunder- 
standings; relatives who reappear after long years 
of absence; mothers and daughters who fall in love 
with the same man without knowing; malicious 
elderly women; lovers who cannot be together 
because of class differences; and women who marry 
men to protect their honor. 

In the novels of Kerime Nadir, lovers travel 
because of mutual misunderstandings. The hero of 
the romance goes to a village somewhere deep in 
Anatolia to overcome his grief or to prevent himself 
from being an obstacle for his beloved in Istanbul. 
However, the main reasons for a heroine’s journey 
to Anatolia are either to wash away her “sins” or to 
bury her troubled past in which something dread- 
ful lies. In these novels, in order to forget the past 
heroes sometimes marry women from Anatolia, 
which means virtually any place in Turkey other 
than Istanbul, since the women in rural areas are 
accepted as virtuous and pure. Sexuality in Nadir’s 
novels is considered immoral, described in an erotic 
language, and kept as an unspoken secret after 
marriage. 
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Ethem Izzet Benice builds his novels on the strug- 
gle between nature and society. Although society 
is “guilty,” it is also necessary to obey its rules. 
Woman is represented either as “terra incognita” 
or an ambivalent personality who tries to find a 
proper identity in society. That is why the main 
woman character in his novels is constantly under 
the attention of a doctor, a lawyer, or a secret friend. 
An unfortunate ending is usually in store for her. In 
their memoirs or confessions in the novels, women 
talk about the rules of men and society that restrain 
their desires. 

In the novels of Esat Mahmut Karakurt, romance 
is mixed with adventure and women are defined 
through the nationalist men who fight against 
Nazi, Russian, or Chinese spies. Turkish women 
in his novels are represented as bold, self-assured, 
tough, and sexually active. Yet, in this guise, they 
need protection from men. 

In Muazzez Tahsin Berkand’s novels, class differ- 
ence between men and women is the main obstacle 
to love, yet the rich character, man or woman, could 
give up all his or her material wealth and denounce 
his or her family in the name of love. Romantic love 
equalizes women and men. A woman can be an 
ideal mother and housewife and a writer or musi- 
cian at the same time in accordance with the ideol- 
ogy of the new republic. 
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Representations: Sufi Literature 


Overview 


Images of sex, gender, and women in Sufism have 
been influenced by the texts and teachings from 
the early and classical periods, which comprise 
images that are by Western contemporary stan- 
dards equitable, admiring, and misogynistic — even 
in the work of a single author — and are the key 
sources for Sufism of all periods and geographical 
locations. Murata (2000), Ernst (1992), and Safi 
(2001) have shown that these texts have influenced, 
for example, the Sufisms of China, Southeast Asia, 
and North America. The intention of this entry 
is to outline some of the classical depictions and 
positions on sex, gender, and women that remain 
influential to this day in all periods and far-flung 
geographic locations. 


GENDER AND COSMOLOGY 

Sachiko Murata’s The Tao of Islam: A Source- 
book on Gender Relationships in Islamic Thought 
(1992a) is the main analytical work on gender 
relationships in Islamic cosmology and provides 
the basis for the comments in this section. Her 
work demonstrates that Muslim intellectuals from 
the earliest period and from diverse intellectual 
schools, including Sufism, conceive of the cosmos 
and the human being in gendered terms, and that 
these gendered images are rooted in the language 
of the Quran and the Prophetic reports. Cosmo- 
logical gender is the ground for understanding the 
complicated images of sex, gender, and women in 
the rest of the Sufi tradition. 

The divine is typically discussed in terms of 
“Essence,” “attributes,” and “acts,” in accordance 
with its differing relationships with the cosmos. 
The Essence of God is unnamable, receptive to all 
forms and delimited by none. Some Sufis state that 
this essential receptivity is feminine. Najm al-Din 
Kubra (d. 618/1221) calls the Essence the Mother 
in which the differentiated divine attributes are 
brought together as one (Murata 1992a<, 76). 

The Essence gives birth to the divine known 
through the feminine and masculine names and 
attributes through which God enters into relation- 
ships with creation. These are traditionally divided 
into the masculine names of majesty (jaldl) — asso- 
ciated with the attributes of severity, wrath, jus- 


tice, distance, and magnificence — and the feminine 
names of beauty (jamal) — associated with the attri- 
butes of gentleness, mercy, forgiveness, nearness, 
and intimacy. The feminine names outnumber the 
masculine names in keeping with God’s unlimited 
mercy as compared to His limited wrath. “Huwa” 
or “He” is a name of God and the only third person 
pronoun used to indicate the divine in the Qur'an 
and the prophetic reports. Even so, God as such 
is never specifically gendered either masculine or 
feminine. Rather, the divine takes on a gender attri- 
bution through the attributes’ variegated relation- 
ships with the created things. 

The “acts” are God’s creative acts, the created 
things, and are manifest as gendered pairs. The 
Qur’an consistently describes the things of the cos- 
mos and human beings as having been created in 
“pairs” (azwaj), or more literally as “spouses.” One 
set of pairs mentioned over 200 times in the Qur’an 
is “heaven (sam@) and earth (ard).” Sufi thinkers 
typically read “heaven” as qualitatively masculine, 
high, majestic, and that which engenders effects. 
“Earth” is feminine, low, beautiful, and that which 
receives effects. The gendered terms “heaven” 
and “earth” refer to both the mythological cos- 
mic entities, and all relationships between things 
in creation. The attribution of gender is at root 
qualitative, hence anything either male or female 
that produces an effect is a “heaven” and anything 
that receives effects is an “earth.” It will be an earth 
when receiving effects and a heaven when enacting 
them on another thing. Each pairing will produce a 
result that will then be brought into a heaven/earth 
relationship with other things according to its mul- 
tivalent relationships with those things. 

These gendered pairs interact on all sensory and 
supra-sensory levels. Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) 
calls the interaction, “the marriage act that per- 
vades all atoms.” He uses the term nikadb, meaning 
both the marriage ceremony and the sexual union 
that seals the marriage contract. 


God placed between heaven and earth a supra-formal 
conjunction and an attentiveness toward the children — 
the minerals, plants, and animals — which He desired to 
bring into existence in the earth. He made the earth like 
the wife and the heaven like the husband. The heaven 
casts something of the command that God revealed to 
it into the earth, just as the man casts water into the 
woman through intercourse. When the casting takes 
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place, the earth brings out all the strata of the engen- 


dered things that God has concealed within it (Murata 
1992, 143). 


This union is illustrated in depictions of the cre- 
ation of cosmos and the first human being and the 
subsequent levels that unfold from them. The first 
created thing was the Universal Spirit. It was cre- 
ated without intermediary and is only potentially 
gendered masculine and feminine. In the second 
creative moment, the Universal Spirit is differen- 
tiated into the masculine Universal Spirit and the 
feminine Universal Soul. Their marriage produces 
the first child described by some authors as Nature, 
also known as the Womb in which the material 
world takes shape. Nature/the Womb is feminine 
inasmuch as it receives the imprint of the creative 
commands, but is masculine inasmuch as it exer- 
cises effects on the material world and gives birth 
to the created things. 

The first human being created was Adam. Like 
the Universal Spirit, Adam was created without 
intermediary and is potentially gendered male and 
female. He is created of clay molded by God with 
“two hands,” understood to be God’s Majesty and 
His Beauty. Adam is thus made in His image and 
encompasses all the names of God in the form of 
human character traits. Adam only becomes gen- 
dered male with the creation of Eve. 

The human being comprises these cosmic levels 
in the tripartite division of the spirit, the soul, and 
the body. The human spirit is equated with mascu- 
linity, heaven, light, all that is high, and intellect, 
while the body is associated with femininity, earth, 
darkness, all that is low, and appetite. The soul is a 
fire born from the meeting of the light of the spirit 
and the dense fuel of clay. It takes its qualities from 
both sides, so its gender is likewise ambiguous. 

When human beings live in the world in accord 
with the command of God, they are receptive to 
the masculine command and are in turn properly 
masculine toward the world and so manifest their 
character traits in accordance with the divine. The 
spirit is feminine in respect to God, masculine in 
respect to the soul. In this case, the soul is feminine 
in respect to the spirit, and masculine in respect to 
the body. The body is feminine in respect to the soul 
and masculine in respect to the world. 

Human beings reverse the proper orientation of 
the hierarchy with respect to some or all of their 
different character traits and in doing so establish 
disharmonious inter-relationships with the world 
around them and the levels above them. Sufis 
address and attempt to rectify this disharmony. 
As noted, the Quran says, “We created everything 
in pairs,” but the next verse begins, “So flee unto 
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God” (Q 51:49-50). For Sufis, the recognition of 
the divine order of the cosmos should result in a 
voluntary return to God through the rectification 
of one’s character traits. 

Following the Quranic discussion of the soul, 
Sufis typically describe it as having three levels 
or stages of development. The first level or stage 
of the soul is al-nafs al-ammara bi-al-s@ (the soul 
that commands to evil); the second is al-nafs al- 
lawwama (blaming soul); and the third is al-nafs 
al-mutma inna (soul at peace [with God]). The low- 
est level belongs to those who are inappropriately 
feminine by being receptive toward the world and 
inappropriately masculine by being active toward 
God. The intermediate stage belongs to those who 
struggle to restore the proper orientation toward 
God through receptivity to the divine command 
and enactment of the boundaries of the Law in their 
lives. The highest level belongs to those who suc- 
ceed in this struggle and have reached the final and 
highest stage of the development of the soul, the 
soul at peace with God. 


“MEN” AND “WOMEN” 

In Sufi literature, the feminine soul is often 
depicted as a woman and the masculine intellect as 
aman. The soul’s three levels are reflected in three 
types of women illustrating proper and improper 
femininity. Aba Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996) writes 
in the Sufi manual, Out al-qulib, that if one knows 
the types of women, one knows the types of souls. 
The obscene woman displays the characteristics of 
“the soul that commands to evil,” the righteous 
woman displays the characteristics of “the blaming 
soul,” and the woman who is righteous, peaceful, 
and content displays the characteristics of “the soul 
at peace with God.” (Makki 1997, II 409). Jalal al- 
Din Rimi (d. 672/1273) often refers to the lower 
soul as a woman capable of transformation under 
the sway of the masculine intellect. In the opening 
story of his Mathnawi, Rumi depicts the soul as 
a woman who undergoes the transformation from 
improper receptivity toward the material world to 
proper receptivity toward the intellect. The soul is 
a young woman dying from love of the material 
world in the form of a young man. She is cured 
by the intellect in the form of a male doctor who 
heals her by letting her lover waste away so that she 
turns her attention properly toward her king (Rami 
1925, 136-246). 

Because the struggle to reassert proper femininity 
toward God is undertaken by the masculine intel- 
lect, it is described as one that can only be under- 
taken by “men.” Sufis might qualitatively say of a 
woman that she has become a “man” because of her 
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successful struggle on the path and that a man is a 
“woman” for having failed at it (Schimmel 19774, 
69ff). Umm Talq said in the early second/eighth 
century, “My soul no longer possesses whatever it 
has an appetite for since God made me a sultan over 
it” (Jawzi 1983, no. 597). Sufis have also said that 
a woman who has reasserted the proper femininity 
of her soul by means of her intellect is a true woman 
or the best of men and women; in other words, she 
has perfected her humanity. 

Sufis sometimes describe the struggle in terms of 
muraa, muruwwa (manliness), or futuwwa (chiv- 
alry, literally young manliness). These terms under- 
line the complexity of what is understood by being 
a “man” in the struggle. “Manliness” is to be femi- 
nine and receptive toward God’s command and so 
properly masculine and active toward the world. In 
other words, it means that one struggles to manifest 
one’s character traits in harmony with the divine 
attributes in order to be an image of God in the 
world. But because God’s attributes are primarily 
feminine, a large part of being manly is to properly 
cultivate the feminine characteristics of kindness 
and selfless service toward others in the path of 
God. This struggle was embodied in the futuwwa 
movement in which both men and women strove 
to serve their companions selflessly (Murata 1992, 
267-9, al-Sulami 2000, 65-9, Hodgson 1974, ii, 
126-31). 


LOVE AND PASSION 

Both male and female Sufis have used the lan- 
guage of love to describe the divine-human rela- 
tionship; this tradition constitutes a “way of love” 
within Sufism (‘Iraqi 1982, 61-73, Safi 2001). God 
is given primacy as the active and masculine Lover 
of His feminine creatures based on the verse from 
the Quran “He loves them and they love Him” 
(5:34). But the gender relationships shift when the 
male or female Sufi takes up the position of the con- 
sumed masculine lover who submits himself in the 
desire to draw near to the feminine Beloved and 
become intimate with “Her.” The goal is annihila- 
tion in the unity of the love of the divine. 

The terms mahabba (affectionate love) and 
‘ishq (passionate love) were used to describe the 
love relationship between the divine and human 
beings. “Affectionate love” was used more com- 
monly in the early period, but the usage of the term 
can be equally as passionate as ‘ishg. Some early 
women would weep, sometimes until they harmed 
their eyes, because they were separated from their 
Beloved in this world (al-Sulami 2000). Neverthe- 
less, some of the Sufi authors of treatises and manu- 
als (Aba al-Qasim al-Qushayri, d. 465/1072; Abi 
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Bakr al-Kalabadhi, d. 385/995; and Abi Nasr al- 
Sarraj, d. 378/988) tend to emphasize love in terms 
of sober annihilation in and accord with the divine 
(Safi 2001, 227-8). 

The use of ‘ishq, on the other hand, brings out the 
sense of longing in both the human and divine lover 
and beloved. Because many of the divine attributes 
are only meaningful through their relationship with 
creation, God longs for creation in order to make 
manifest His beautiful names through it. Human 
beings should respond to the world as the manifes- 
tation of God’s Beauty and His longing for them 
with a corresponding longing for Him and a desire 
to return to the source of that beauty. This long- 
ing is famously depicted in the sayings and poetry 
of the school of love which includes such figures 
as Aba Yazid al-Bistami (848/234), al-Husayn b. 
Mansir al-Hallaj (d. 309/921), Ahmad al-Ghazali 
(d. 20/1126), Farid al-Din al-‘Attar (d. 6147/1220), 
Rimi, and Muhammad Shams al-Din al-Hafiz 
(d. 791/1389) (Safi 2001, 224). 


THE CONTEMPLATION OF THE DIVINE IN 

THE FEMININE 

The perfect contemplation of the divine in the 
world is through the feminine. In this view, all of 
creation is gendered female because it is primarily 
receptive toward God. Typically, Sufis understood 
woman to be the human counterpart to the cos- 
mic feminine and the mirror of His creative activ- 
ity (Schimmel 1977<, 98ff). Rami said of woman, 
“Woman is the radiance of God, she is not just your 
beloved. She is the Creator, you could say that she is 
not created” (Rimi 1925, 1:2437; cf. Ahmed 1992, 
168-9). 

For some, especially in the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
the moment of perfect self-disclosure of God occurs 
during sexual intercourse. It is the reflection of the 
divine creative moment in the activity of the male 
and the receptivity of the female, but also it is seen 
to encompass both masculine and feminine activ- 
ity and receptivity as they act upon and react to 
each other (Hoffman 1992, 86-9, Murata 1992, 
193-6). 

The contemplation of the divine in the feminine is 
sometimes expressed in Sufi poetry of the school of 
love that takes either a woman or a beautiful young 
boy as its subject. Schimmel notes that in poetry 
that reflects on the divine beauty manifest through 
the world, there is no denial of human eroticism, 
rather human sexual desire is a reflection of the 
desire to be annihilated in union with the divine 
(Schimmel 1982, 288). In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Tarjumdn 
al-ashwaq, his poetic version of the contents of the 
last chapter of the Fusas al-hikam, the graceful and 
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intelligent young Nizam is the both the manifes- 
tation of divine beauty and the girl Ibn al-‘Arabi 
desires (Wilson 1988, 78). 

Ahmad al-Ghazali (d. 520/1126), Awhad al-Din 
al-Kirmani (d. 63 5/1238), and Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi 
(d. 688/1289) are the major figures in Sufism asso- 
ciated with shahid bazi, literally “witness play,” or 
reflecting on divine beauty in the form of a beau- 
tiful youth. If Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) is to be 
believed, the practice of looking at beautiful youths 
was widespread in Sufism. (Ibn al-Jawzi n.d., 
255-67). P. L. Wilson writes that the practice 
was deliberately chaste and thus tantric in nature, 
involving “the deliberate and ‘alchemical’ transfor- 
mation of love, and even of sexual desire, into spir- 
itual attainment, through a definite meditational 
practise” (Wilson 1988, 94, Safi 2001, 247). 


THE BAWDY TALE 

Some Sufi poetry makes use of the bawdy tale to 
instruct through satiric treatment of social mores. 
Rumi, quoting Sana‘, says, “My dirty jokes are not 
dirty jokes, but instruction” (cf. Schimmel 1977b, 
264). The major Sufi figures in this tradition are 
Rami, Abiial-Majd Majdidal-Sanai(d. 525/1131), 
‘Attar, and Muslih al-Din Sa‘di (69 1/1292). 

These tales contain, in some cases, nearly porno- 
graphic accounts of heterosexual and homosexual 
encounters, and even bestiality, although lesbian- 
ism is rarely mentioned (Sprachman 1997, 198-9). 
Sprachman notes the common trope of “the pitiless 
beloved” found in a number of these tales. A highly 
regarded religious figure falls in love with a young 
woman or boy who treats him with disdain, and the 
man utterly degrades himself in pursuing his desire. 
The most famous of these stories is ‘Attar’s “Shaykh 
San‘an” told in The Conference of the Birds, but 
Sana‘ tells a version of the story that epitomizes 
the genre of the bawdy tale. Sana‘ satirizes religious 
hypocrisy by showing it to be a greater wrong than 
pederasty. In the Hadigat al-hagiqa wa-shari‘at al- 
tariqa, a Sufi shaykh and scholar from Herat pur- 
sues his desire for a young boy in the local mosque. 
An ascetic interrupts them and righteously berates 
the shaykh. But as the shaykh walks away shamed, 
the ascetic goes to the boy and finishes what the 
shaykh had started (Sprachman 1997, 199-201). 


MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY 

Although most Sufis in the early and classi- 
cal period were married, the authors of the early 
manuals and treatises tend to valorize celibacy. In 
practice, celibacy seems to have been a stage on the 
path, or considered the best choice for those who 
would be too distracted from God by the obliga- 
tions of marriage. 


REPRESENTATIONS: SUFI LITERATURE 


The texts depict marriage mainly from men’s 
perspectives, but there are sufficient accounts of 
women’s experiences to show that marriages, 
as one would expect, were perceived as difficult, 
supportive, or unremarkable for men and women 
alike. The difficulties of marriage are typically por- 
trayed asa result of marital obligations that distract 
the seeker from God, and an unsympathetic spouse 
only increases this distraction (Hujwiri 1911, 360- 
6, Makki 1997, 399-431, Ibn al-Jawzi 1983, no. 
614). But for all the trouble, even Abi al-Hasan 
al-Hujwiri (d. 489/1077) - who has a generally 
negative opinion of marriage and women — passes 
along positive stories of married life with children 
(Hujwirt ror1, 363). Other Sufis even spoke of 
witnessing the divine mysteries in marriage or of 
spending eternity in paradise with their wives and 
children (Murata 1992a, 181-96, 1992b, Baqli 
1997, II1-2). 

For some Sufis, the trials of marriage are depicted 
in keeping with the Prophetic report, “Marriage is 
half the religion”; in other words, it is an ideal arena 
for the struggle with the soul (Murata 1992a, 199- 
202). For Aba Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) mar- 
riage contains sexual desire within the boundaries 
of the divine Law and so properly orients the soul’s 
receptivity toward God (Ghazali 1995, Murata 
1992a, 258-9). Women may be depicted as a means 
on the path in these discussions and their treatment 
in this light has been interpreted as misogynistic 
(Hoffman 1992, Schimmel 1977a). Rimi is often 
cited in this context for his seemingly questionable 
guidance for husbands in his Fihi ma fthi. Rami 
instructs his disciples to have forbearance in the 
face of women’s “absurdities” and “tyranny.” In 
doing so they will purify themselves through them, 
while their wives descend further into corruption. 
While many of these statements seem misogynistic 
individually, when the whole of the text is read, and 
its interpretative context is taken into account, an 
alternative reading is possible. The text is focused 
on getting these disciples to give up their jealousies 
and other petty character traits destructive to them- 
selves and to their marriages by using their own 
prejudices against them (Rami 1993, 98-9). In 
terms of Sufi psychology, the one who struggles to 
practice patience and kindness will be transformed 
ultimately into a patient and kind person and, one 
assumes, a better husband. 

Some authors considered celibacy to be best for 
men who might be too distracted by a wife and chil- 
dren to focus on their path. But because some of 
these authors doubted the possibility of marriage 
without distraction or even the existence of a wor- 
thy woman, they argued for celibacy as the ideal 
(see Ghazali 1995, 165-82, Hujwiri 1911, 360-6, 
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Makki 1997, II:399, 402, Sarraj 1970, 264-6). 
With some exceptions (Lawrence 1994), male 
celibates and those who support celibacy typically 
depict women in a bad light. Ibn al-‘Arabi, who is 
famed for his love and respect of women, himself 
went through an early period of celibacy during 
which he experienced dislike of women (Murata 
1992a, 186). All the same, as Tor Andre observes, 
lifelong celibates were rare even in the early ascetic 
period prior to Sufism (1987, 42). 

Only a few marriages depicted from the perspec- 
tives of husbands and wives are reported to be celi- 
bate or nearly celibate. One of or both the spouses 
are reported describing the marriage as a mutually 
supportive companionship for the sake of God 
(Hujwiri 1911, 362, Sulami 2000, 65). 


THE LIVING WOMAN DEBASED 

Annemarie Schimmel and Jamal J. Elias argue 
that idealized gendered terminology debases 
women. Images that identify the soul with the 
feminine and the intellect with the masculine lend 
themselves to the identification of the living woman 
with the negative attributes of the feminine soul’s 
receptivity to the world. Rimi’s metaphorical tales 
of women and men as souls and intellects demon- 
strate for Elias that Rami considered living women 
to be “spiritually and intellectually inferior to man 
because her animal attributes, or lower self, prevail 
over her spiritual nature” (Elias 1988, 220; see also 
Schimmel 1977b, 268). 

Elias argues that the glorification of the cosmic 
feminine and the idealization of the exceptional 
women, who manifest and reflect the divine, 
diminish the living woman. He shows that one of 
the most famous stories expressing the love of the 
divine through the feminine, Layla and Majnin, 
can also be read as a story of the living woman for- 
saken for the divine image manifest through her. 
Majniin becomes spiritually united with Layla in 
his complete love for her such that he sees her every- 
where. But because he loves the ideal feminine not 
the living woman, when Layla comes to find him he 
rejects her for the manifestation of Beauty through 
her. Majnin says to Layla: 


Go from me 

Your love 

Has stolen away my mind 

From you yourself. 

Once I was happy to see you 

But now 

I have lost interest 

In anything but Love (Elias 1988, 219) 


Sufis sometimes used female physical attributes — 
interpreted as legal deficiencies among the exoteric 
scholars — as metaphors expressing deficiencies 
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on the path. Because menstruation bars a woman 
from the ritual prayer and fasting, some Sufis 
equate it with obstacles on the path that bar the 
seeker from approaching God (Schimmel 1977b, 
268). In other cases, women’s legal deficiencies 
were characterized as literal ontological deficien- 
cies. Schimmel and Elias understand this to indicate 
a general attitude toward women as “deficient” 
among Sufis. Elias argues that some women may 
have fasted excessively to halt their menstrual cycle 
in order to remove this “deficiency” (Elias 1988, 
211). No matter the case, Sufis were not immune to 
misogynist assumptions and treatment of women. 

One might point to the numerous images of 
women who are depicted surpassing men in intel- 
lect and spiritual accomplishment to show the 
positive attitude toward women in Sufism. But 
while some men repeated these anecdotes preserv- 
ing and affirming this view of women (Abia ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sulami, d. 412/1021; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Jami, d. 898/1492; and Ibn 
al-‘Arabi), others included so few stories or biog- 
raphies of women in their works that woman’s con- 
tributions and participation in Sufism have become 
obscured (Sarraj, Kalabadhi, Abi Nu‘aym al- 
Isfahani, d. 430/1038, Qushayri, Hujwiri, and ‘Atrar). 
The lack of representation in the texts compared to 
their actual participation is such that Cornell calls 
the history of women in Sufism “a veiled tradition” 
(Sulami 2000, 15). 


CONCLUSION 

Images of sex, gender, and women in Sufism 
are complex, comprised of equitable, beautiful, 
and misogynistic depictions often derived from 
the very same cosmological gender images. Leila 
Ahmed writes that while many male dominated 
Sufi works incorporated the misogynist elements 
of its environment, they also included “elements 
rejecting misogyny and transcending definitions of 
human beings on the basis of their biology” (1992, 
97). These images are complex precisely because 
the same issues in the wider Muslim society are so 
complex. The whole of a Sufi’s statements must be 
considered in their historical and interpretative con- 
texts to adequately assess the nature of the positions 
taken as well as their influence on later Sufism (for an 
example of this approach, see Lawrence 1994). 
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Laury SILVERS 


Representations: Sufi Women, Early Period, 


Seventh—Tenth Centuries 


Overview 


Early pious and Sufi women participated fully 
in the ascetic and Sufi communities as teachers, 
preachers, and companions undertaking a mainly 
ascetic practice involving pious service, fasting, 
night vigils, and poverty. 

The first/seventh and fourth/tenth centuries cover 
the early period of Islamic ascetic piety and much 
of the period of pre-institutionalized Sufism ending 
in the fifth/eleventh century. A number of Islamic 
movements look back on the early pious ascetics as 
the forebears of their own practice and attitudes, 
and Sufism begins to develop out of this tradition 
sometime in the early to mid-second/eighth century. 

The two main primary sources for early pious and 
Sufi women are Dhikr al-niswa al-muta‘abbidat 
al-Suftyyadt of Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami (d. 
412/1021) and Sifat al-safwa of Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 
597/1200). Sulami’s Dhikr is edited and translated 
with annotations and an introduction by Rkia Cor- 
nell. Her introduction and extensive annotations to 
her translation constitute the first analytical work 
devoted to early pious and Sufi women. It is widely 
referred to in this entry and citations from Sulami’s 
Dhikr are from her edition. 

Ibn al-Jawzi includes 231 entries on women (not 
including the family of the Prophet) in his Sifat. It is 
the main source for information about early pious 
and Sufi women. His entries depict famous and less 
remarkable women giving a more balanced picture 
of the period than that drawn by the biographies of 
exceptional women found in other sources. Javad 
Niarbaksh translates some of Ibn al-Jawzi’s entries 
in his Sufi Women (1983) and Ruth Roded gives an 
interpretive summary of the contents of Ibn al-Jaw- 
Zi’s sections on women in her Women in Islamic 
Biographical Collections (1994). 

Although Sufis writing in the periods before and 
after Sulami and Ibn al-Jawzi would have had access 
to biographical notices on these women, many of 
the texts have only occasional references to them. 
Evidence suggests Sulami may have had four textual 
sources with sections on women that were probably 
available to early Sufi writers (Sulami 2000, 51-3, 
Alikberov 1995). Important texts such as Kitab al- 
luma‘ by Abi Nasr Sarraj (d. 378/988), Kitab al- 


taarruf by Abu Bakr al-Kalabadhi (d. 380/990 or 
385/995), al-Risala by Abt al-Qasim al-Qushayri 
(465/1072), and Kashf al-mabjub by Abu al-Hasan 
Hujwiri (469/1077) do not mention pious or Sufi 
women often in their works. Qushayri was a late 
student of Sulami, yet he includes no women in his 
biographies. In most cases, the texts mention the 
ancient women of the Qur'an, Muhammad’s wives 
and daughters, or the nearly legendary Rabi‘a al- 
‘Adawiyya. Ibn al-Jawzi himself criticizes Abu 
Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038) for including 
only very small numbers of women in his exten- 
sive compendium of biographical notices Hilyat al- 
awliy@ wa tabaqat al-asfiy@ and indicates that he 
considered it an irresponsible editorial choice (Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Sifat, 12). For this reason, Cornell calls 
the history of women in Sufism “a veiled tradition” 
(Sulami 2000, 15ff). 

It seems that a path of great piety was open to 
women who ardently aspired to it. The anecdotes 
in Sulami’s Dhikr and Ibn al-Jawzi’s Sifat describe 
women from all levels of society and regions in both 
periods traveling, praying publicly, and secluding 
themselves in mosques for long periods, visiting 
with men in all manner of gathering places, and 
strolling with them in the streets. Ruth Roded 
finds that average Muslim women, scholars, and 
Sufis alike had greater freedom of movement than 
is assumed now and that seclusion of women may 
have been an ideal “more honored in the breach” 
(Roded 1994, 138). Nevertheless, the reports indi- 
cate that the women who enjoyed these freedoms 
were either exceptional women or average women 
in exceptional circumstances. There is no evidence 
to show that average women in average circum- 
stances enjoyed the same freedom of movement. 
If Ibn al-Jawzi’s entries are representative, then 
women made up nearly a quarter of participants on 
this path. The active participation of women in the 
early period underscores the strangeness of their 
relative lack of representation in the early texts. 

The goal of male and female companionship was 
support and guidance on a path of inward strug- 
gle (mujahhada) to overcome the negative aspects 
of the soul. This is understood to be a masculine 
struggle with the soul to make it properly receptive 
and feminine toward God’s command. Umm Talq 
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said in the early second/eighth century, “My soul 
no longer possesses whatever it has an appetite for 
since God made me a sultan over it” (Jawzi 1999, 
no. 597; cf. Sulami 2000, 118, 294). In some cases, 
exceptional women were called “men” on the path 
meaning they had mastered their souls (Schimmel 
1997, 69-80). In the early period the exceptional 
woman might also be called the best of all men 
and women or, as Dhii al-Nin said of Fatima of 
Nishapur, a “true woman” (Sulami 2000, 144). 

In some rare cases there is an indication that 
such freedom of companionship was problematic. 
While a number of anecdotes tell of individuals and 
groups of women secluding themselves in mosques 
for long periods of prayer, in one anecdote an 
unknown woman is told it would better if she were 
to perform her lengthy prayers at home (Ibn al- 
Jawzi, Sifat, no. 474). A common trope in the anec- 
dotes indicates that, despite good intentions, some 
men were distracted from God by an aspect of their 
female companion’s sexuality such as henna on her 
hands (Schimmel 1997, 40). Rarely, the intimacy 
necessitated by companionship between a teacher 
and his or her student is noted to compromise the 
relationship. Rabi‘a al-Azdiyya (d. ca. early third/ 
ninth) and Samnin al-Muhibb (d. after 298) each 
had a companion who fell in love with them (Sulami 
2000, 128). It is reported that Samniin’s compan- 
ion sought revenge by publicly accusing him and 
other Baghdad Sufis of having sex with her every 
night (Sarraj 1970, 498-9, Ernst 1985, 99). 

In the early period of pious worshippers, women 
were formal directors on the path of inward strug- 
gle of both men and women. In his Tabaqat, Sulami 
consistently uses the term sabib (companion) and, 
sometimes ustddh (teacher), to indicate a formal 
relationship of spiritual direction (tarbiya) between 
a teacher and his or her subordinate. According to 
Sulami, Mu‘adhiyya bt. ‘Abd Allah al-“Adawiyya 
(d. 83/702 or 101/719) and Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (d. 
185/801) had several female companions (Sulami 
2000, 84, 88, 96, 102, 164, 264-8). Shabaka (no 
date) led women through spiritual exercises includ- 
ing seclusion in underground cells (Sulami 2000, 
90). Rabi‘a al-Azdiyya directed a male compan- 
ion (Sulami 2000, 128). Fatima of Nishapur (d. 
223/838) and Hukayma (early third/late eighth 
century) are called ustddh (teacher) in Sulami’s 
notices. Sulami quotes Dhi al-Nin naming Fatima 
his ustadh, hence he understands Dhi al-Nin to 
claim her as a shaykh (Sulami 2000, 144). Umm 
al-Husayn bt. Ahmad b. Hamdan (early fourth/late 
ninth century) directed women in female chivalry 
(niswan) (Sulami 2000, 238). Other sources also 
indicate women were influential spiritual directors; 
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Unayda (early fourth/tenth century) is reported to 
have had 500 male and female students (al-Hama- 
dhani 1969, 51). 

Cornell observes that with the growth of Sufism 
out of the early period of piety, women tend to 
enter into formal relationships of spiritual direction 
under men rather than women (Sulami 2000, 65). 
During that period, women had access to and were 
companions of male shaykhs and the male mem- 
bers of their communities. 

Women were also less formal guides as men- 
tors and preachers. Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya is called 
a mu‘addiba (mentor) by Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 
161/777) (Sulami 2000, 76). She was an informal 
and widely acknowledged influential guide to the 
men who came to visit her. There are numerous 
anecdotes of women teaching men and women dur- 
ing informal visits to their homes or at the homes 
of others. Some women were famed as preachers. 
Sha‘wana (second/eighth century) and Wahatiyya 
Umm al-Fad! (fourth/tenth century) were female 
preachers from the early pious and Sufi periods. 
Well known pious and Sufi men and women would 
come to hear them (Sulami 2000, 106, 226). Some 
women gained a reputation for being candid in their 
efforts to guide others and are noted for humbling 
both unknown men and those of great repute. 

Informal guidance was also given in the context 
of familial relationships. Although the prevalence 
of celibacy in the early period has been observed by 
scholars (Sulami 2000, Elias 1988, Hoffman 1992), 
more pious and Sufi women can be proved to have 
been married with children than those who were 
not. Women and men as wives, husbands, mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers, and sometimes children 
offered memorable words of inspiration and guid- 
ance to one another (on children, see Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Sifat, nos. 1023-31). One of the most important 
relationships of guidance is that between mother 
and child. Many sayings by pious or Sufi women 
are transmitted by their grown children. 

The early pious and Sufi women were mainly 
ascetic in their practice, meaning they were noted 
for their voluntary poverty (faqr), their trust in God 
to provide for their needs (tawakkul), their scrupu- 
lousness (wara‘), frequent fasting, and standing in 
prayer all day or night. There are only a few reports 
of extreme asceticism. An unnamed wealthy woman 
from Kufa is reported to have stood the night in 
prayer and fasted during periods of such intense 
heat that her skin turned black (Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat, 
no. 478). Elias notes that such fasting would cause 
the cessation of menstruation and so would allow 
the women to pray continuously like men (Elias 
1988, 211). But these reports must be balanced by 
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numerous other reports of women who undertook 
ascetic practices such as frequent fasting and night 
vigils yet were married and bore and raised chil- 
dren. Many of these women may have entered into 
lives of extreme asceticism and celibacy after their 
children had grown and their husbands had died. 
The present evidence suggests instead a diverse 
group of women who undertook ascetic practices 
to varying degrees and were entirely celibate in 
small numbers. 

A cornerstone of male and female companionship 
was to be of service to one’s teacher or shaykh and 
peers. In some cases, women were servants of their 
female and male directors, and wealthy women 
often donated much or all of their money in ser- 
vice to the early pious or Sufi community. Cornell 
has discovered that a number of the women were 
practitioners of a female form of futuwwa, a move- 
ment stressing service to one’s companions, called 
niswan (Sulami 2000, 54ff). 

Early pious women were more likely than early 
Sufi women to express their worship of God in the 
language of love and through weeping. Their say- 
ings reflect their pain of being separated from God 
in this world of appearances and their rejection of 
anything that might distract them from their true 
Beloved. A few of these women wept until they 
harmed their eyes. They wept over their separation 
from Him in this world and their fear of being ban- 
ished to the Fire for any lack of constancy. Cornell 
reads their attitudes and practices in terms of Chris- 
tian asceticism and its hatred of the body and the 
world (Sulami 2000, 61 ff). Their sayings may also 
be read to indicate that they saw this world as a dis- 
traction inasmuch as God is not witnessed in it, not 
because it is inherently sinful. Mu‘mina bt. Bahlal 
said, “Oh most Beloved, this world and the next 
are not pleasurable except through You. So do not 
overwhelm me with the loss of You and the punish- 
ment that results from it” (Sulami 2000, 86). 

The reported sayings give some indication of 
the intellectual activity of early pious and Sufi 
women. The women sometimes gloss verses from 
the Quran or prophetic reports. One gloss on a 
report expresses the notion of God’s annihilation 
of the human being through remembrance (dhikr) 
such that one witnesses one’s subsistence through 
Him. Fatima al-Barda‘iyya (mid-fourth/tenth cen- 
tury) said, “Complete remembrance in God means 
that you witness yourself being remembered by 
the One you are remembering, while maintaining 
constant remembrance of Him. Therefore, your 
remembrance is annihilated in His remembrance. 
His remembrance of you subsists beyond space and 
time” (Sulami 2000, 150). 
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Although these women did not participate in the 
same numbers as men, they were participants in 
and contributors to all aspects of the early pious 
and Sufi path of inward struggle. 
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Laury SILVERS 


Representations: Theater 


Arab States 


During the last century and a half, theater in the 
Arab world developed from borrowed beginnings 
into highly experimental forms. Plays are often 
performed regionally, especially during annual 
competitions or in annual drama festivals, which 
have proliferated in the last decades, most notably 
in Damascus and Cairo. More recently, competi- 
tions or festivals have also been held in some Gulf 
countries (Dubai, Bahrain, Qatar, and Kuwait). 
Theater has thus come a long way from the end of 
the nineteenth century, when Sulayman al-Qardahi 
first introduced his wife as the first Arab woman to 
act on a stage. Today, women’s experience, skill, 
and enthusiasm as professional entertainers allows 
them to take on unprecedented innovative roles, 
in which they sometimes even impersonate men. 
The theater is thus in many ways a realm in which 
women can enter the public discourse even in con- 
servative Muslim societies. 

Theater in the Arab world engages and affects the 
most urgent issues of its time; indeed, it makes no 
claim to detach itself from its surrounding world. 
Many plays comment on the limits of middle-class, 
patriarchal values, and others discuss how women 
are trapped in social conditions that sometimes 
leave little room for individual expression. Rela- 
tively few women playwrights have succeeded in 
making names for themselves, unlike the growing 
number of women poets and novelists. However, 
Fathiyya al-“Asal, Nihad Jad, and Nawal Sa‘dawi, 
the well-known feminist, have written plays that 
were successfully produced on the stage in the lat- 
ter decades of the twentieth century. 

In Egypt, Bi-ld agqni‘a (Without masks), by al- 
‘Asal, was a great box office success, as was ‘Ald 
al-rasif (On the pavement) by Jad. In both plays 
the authors debunk traditional stereotypes. Here 
we are far afield from the work of Ahmad Shawqji, 
‘Aziz Abaza, and ‘Alt Ahmad Ba-Kathir, who in 
may ways were also concerned to revive an inter- 
est in poetic dramas and to innovate verse forms 
in them. These dramas provided a vehicle for the 
renaissance of Arabic poetry rather than a way of 
delving deeply into the heroine’s psyche. At best the 
depiction of women was commingled with social 
themes, whereas the heroines depicted by women 


playwrights allow women in those roles to pres- 
ent genuine performances of female psychological 
interiority. 

The well-established Festival of Experimental 
Theater, held annually in Egypt, draws troupes 
from all over the world, including Latin and South 
America, Asia, and Africa. Many Arab troupes also 
participate. These experimental plays bring to Arab 
audiences daring experiments in form and content, 
including multimedia presentations, mime, and 
dance. Earlier, women were cast in roles as mere 
symbols and did not have the capacity for creat- 
ing their own voices. Instead they were mediums of 
exchange or tokens of patriarchal power. Experi- 
mental theater has given women opportunities to 
cross boundaries and shake up conventional notions 
of male and female, of nationality, and of identities 
that were previously conceived as unchangeable. 

In the plays of ‘Aziz ‘Abaza, Walid Ikhlasi, and 
‘Abd al-Sabbir, the authors sought at best to raise 
political consciousness. ‘Abd al-Rahman Shar- 
qawi’s famous play about the Algerian female mili- 
tant Jamila Bouhreid, the famous resistor of French 
colonialism during the Algerian war of indepen- 
dence, was performed in the mid-1960s in Damas- 
cus. Though Sharqawi was a great poetic dramatist, 
he did not examine the psyche of “the woman.” 
Granted, the heroine Bouhreid had transgressed 
traditional roles, but many historical antecedents 
existed in earlier Islamic histories of women who 
sacrificed their lives for their countries — Arabic ver- 
sions of the French martyr Joan of Arc. Thus the 
notion of women as symbolic objects continued to 
be central in plays written by male dramatists, plays 
that were adopted and adapted by different Arab 
producers and directors. 

Sexual masquerading, where men are disguised as 
women, often playsacentral role inthe plots of plays. 
The comedies of both film and stage plays abound 
in this form of entertainment, which seems to sit 
well with audiences of all types. Women masquer- 
ading as men elicit equally enthusiastic responses 
from audiences eager for comedy, but not in more 
serious dramatic situations. The more a male actor 
perfects feminine traits, mannerisms, and reac- 
tions, the more his success is assured; but women 
expertly impersonating men, however, are less 
well received. Nevertheless, women impersonating 
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men in comedies of a burlesque nature are equally 
applauded for their dramatic performances, as is 
often reflected in written reviews. 

Sa‘d Allah Wannis, one of the great Arab writ- 
ers and Syria’s best-known playwright, who died in 
1997, was known for having succeeded more than 
any other author in breaking down traditional bar- 
riers between the stage and the audience. Three 
of his plays treat the political climate of defeat by 
spurring the audiences into political action: Haflat 
samar min ajl khamsa Huzayran (Soiree in honor of 
the fifth of June) in which a play within a play han- 
dles the defeat of 1967 as a discussion between the 
director and author and members of the audience 
get physically involved in the events; al-Malik huwa 
al-malik (The king is the king); and the controver- 
sial Tuqis al-isharat wa-al-tabawwuladat (Rituals 
of transformations and signs). In Tuqus, set in late 
nineteenth-century Damascus, the central plot, 
which involves a woman’s sexual behavior, chal- 
lenges ingrained taboos, shakes social mores, and 
consequently causes total disarray. 

Many plays of the last decades of the twentieth 
century set a trend of borrowing form and content 
from Arab history that spans the whole range of 
early Islamic, medieval, and early modern heritage. 
The Thousand and One Nights is of course a rich 
resource for playwrights, who can use its framing 
technique along with traditional forms of early the- 
ater mubabazatiyya, where audience-actor inter- 
action was abundant. Mubabazatiyya were street 
actors in Cairo who were similar to the perform- 
ers of crude burlesque that entertained the masses 
during medieval times. Edward Lane speaks of the 
muhabazatiyya in his writings and says that fairly 
basic representations of women’s roles were per- 
formed by men. In addition, the great Alfrid Faraj 
astutely used turath or heritage in many of his plays, 
such as ‘Ali Janah al-Tabrizi. His repertoire has an 
abundance of female roles that are highly sought by 
major female actors of the Arab stage. 


Mona N. MIKHAIL 


The Ottoman Empire 


Several different forms of traditional folk the- 
ater existed in the Ottoman Empire. For example, 
village plays that had a ritual function were per- 
formed in the countryside whereas in large cities 
(mainly Istanbul and Izmir) folk theater functioned 
as entertainment. In the nineteenth century, West- 
ern-oriented theater also developed in big cities. 

In traditional folk theater the actors were men 
who performed female as well as male parts. When 
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a performance took place before an all-female audi- 
ence, however, female actors performed both male 
and female parts. The main characters in these plays 
were men, and the most important female role was 
reserved for the beloved. In the village plays, such 
as Arab Oyunu (The Arab play) or Kiz Kacirma 
Oyunu (Kidnapping a girl), the most important 
female role was that of the innocent virgin who 
is abducted. In other plays female representations 
were reserved for the roles of wives and brides 
(Ozhan 1999, 95-127). 

Other forms of folk theater developed in the big 
cities, such as the shadow puppet theater (Karag6z) 
and, closely related to it, the orta oyunu (lit. per- 
formance in the middle), a Commedia dell’ Arte- 
like theater in the round. In these plays the main 
characters were also male. The most important 
female character was the Zenne (Female) (for an 
elaborate overview see And 1985, 475-6). Women 
from all kinds of social groups and ages were rep- 
resented. The Zenne was often a girl of easy virtue, 
as in Bursali Leyla (Leyla from Bursa) (And 1985, 
436) or Kunduraci Oyunu (The shoemaker’s play) 
(And 1985, 447). Even when she impersonated a 
housewife she did not hesitate to fall for the Celebi 
(Dandy), such as Karagéz in Kanl: Nigar (Bloody 
Nigar) (And 1985, 444). Smaller female roles were 
representations of servants, slaves, dancers, gyp- 
sies, and supernatural creatures such as witches. 

During the nineteenth century, mainly French and 
Italian companies visited Istanbul and Izmir. Ethnic 
minorities established their own theater companies, 
and the Ottomans soon followed, stimulated by the 
Ottoman court. Ottoman playwrights drew inspi- 
ration from contemporary European trends in the- 
ater: realism and naturalism for serious works and 
melodrama and vaudeville for comedy (on the issue 
of women on stage see “Arts: Theater: Turkey,” in 
this volume, 149-50). 

Out of the orta oyunu developed a new form of 
improvisation theater, tuludt. Women imperson- 
ated the mother, the housewife, the young girl, and 
servant roles. Performances consisted of short plays 
alternating with a kantocu (related to the French 
chansonette and the Italian kanto), a singer and 
dancer who performed between the acts of the play. 
Theater companies also performed and made fun 
of corrupted plays of Western playwrights (Nutku 
1999, 89-94). 

Moliére was often translated and adapted with 
Turkish authors transferring the setting to a Turk- 
ish environment while retaining Moliére’s plot. The 
representation of women in these plays, therefore, 
did not differ much from the original French ver- 
sion. From the second half of the nineteenth century 
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onwards Turkish authors wrote plays themselves. 
Comedies were by far the most popular; however, 
inspired by such classic authors Schiller, Racine, 
Corneille, Shakespeare, Dumas (father and son), 
and Hugo, playwrights tried to develop tragedy as 
well. Because of heavy censorship it was difficult to 
write about topics concerning contemporary Turk- 
ish society (And 1972, 165). 

The representations of women in these plays are 
very diverse. Authors such as Namik Kemal and 
Abdiilhak Hamid (Tarhan) presented emancipated 
women, who liked to remain in control. Zekiye, the 
heroine in Kemal’s famous play Vatan yabut Silistre 
(Fatherland or Silistre, 1872), follows her beloved 
when he joins the army to defend the fatherland 
(Calislar 1994, 291-2). She puts on men’s clothing 
and fights shoulder to shoulder with him. Nowhere 
in the play is the question raised of whether Zeki- 
ye’s behavior is decent for a Muslim woman. The 
women in Abdiilhak Hamid (Tarhan)’s plays are 
all thoroughgoing women and rulers of their coun- 
tries or their social environments, such as Sumru in 
Esber (1880) (de Bruijn 1997). Together with her 
brother Esber, Sumru rules the Punjab and tries to 
withhold Esber and her lover, Alexander the Great, 
from a destructive war. 

In this half-Westernized society, domestic issues 
related to women were the order of the day. Many 
plays, therefore, discussed marriage settlements, 
marrying off, marriage problems, honor, and 
slavery. In Namik Kemal’s Akif Bey (1874), Dil- 
ruba is represented as a cold-blooded greedy cheat 
(Calislar 1994, 12-14). Giilnihal, in the play by 
Namuik Kemal (1873) of the same name, takes firm 
action to prevent Ismet, whose child’s nurse she is, 
from being married off to an old man instead of 
her lover, the popular hero Muhtar Bey. In Hazan 
Biilbiéili (Autumn nightingale, 1913) by Hiiseyin 
Rahmi Girpinar, Sahenda, a poor orphan raised 
by a rich family, is married off to a rich, old wid- 
ower (Calislar 1994, 126-8). Her lover, a young 
man without means, marries another girl, and she, 
unhappy, has an affair with her son-in-law. 

Many authors created plays inspired by Islamic 
folk stories and historical occurrences. Recaizade 
Ekrem based his Cok bilen cok yanilir (Even when 
you know alot, youcan make many mistakes, 1874) 
on the Thousand and One Nights cycle (Calislar 
1994, 68-9). Liitfiye, the daughter of a lawyer in 
Maras, takes revenge on the jealous, deceitful dis- 
trict governor, who wants to prevent her marriage 
with Ihsan Bey. She makes the governor divorce his 
wife and marry the ugly, mentally defective daugh- 
ter of the owner of the coffeehouse. 
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PETRA DE BRUIJN 


Representations: Visual Arts 


Overview 


EARLY MODERN REPRESENTATIONS 

Representation of gender as a significant ele- 
ment in Islamic visual art is primarily a product 
of modernity during the last two centuries, before 
which gender depictions in painting remain largely 
stylized. During the early modern period (fifteenth— 
eighteenth centuries), individualism and realism 
gradually transformed Persian, Ottoman, and 
Mughal painting. A set of miniature portraits from 
late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Delhi 
and Lucknow depict courtesans and women in 
zenana interiors, conventions that were also taken 
up by photography in the later nineteenth century. 
In Qajar portraiture in Iran, in order to suppress 
widespread homosocial desire under European 
influenced normative heterosexuality, the exposed 
breast became visible to clearly demarcate the erotic 
object as female, as argued by Najmabadi (2005). 


ORIENTALIST EUROPEAN 

REPRESENTATIONS 

Depictions of gender roles in nineteenth-century 
European paintings were deeply informed by Ori- 
entalist presuppositions. In the works of French 
artists such as Delacroix, Ingres, and Géréme, 
excessive and decadent sexuality became strongly 
correlated with arabesque motifs. This was espe- 
cially pronounced in Gér6éme’s paintings, where 
smooth brushwork and meticulous attention to 
architectural facades and dress create a compel- 
ling illusion of the ahistoricity and otherness of 
the Orient at the very moment when Middle East- 
ern society was rapidly transforming as a result 
of European colonialism and local modernization 
efforts. This nineteenth-century Orientalism influ- 
enced other Western artists and subsequent rep- 
resentational practices in other media. European 
photographers also constructed images of the Ori- 
ental woman as sexually available for the camera’s 
gaze. Colonial postcards of Algerian women from 
the early twentieth century collected by Alloula 
(1986) never show Algerian women as fully nude, 
but pose them in premodern harem interiors with 
“traditional” jewelry and head covering even while 
their breasts are fully exposed, sustaining the fan- 
tasy of a timeless Orient characterized by a play of 
sexual prohibition and availability. Cherry (2000) 


has shown how even British feminists from the 
nineteenth century indulged in “cultural and gen- 
dered cross-dressing” in Algeria, yet continued to 
render the Algerian landscape and its people from 
a European imperialist vantage point. Modernist 
artists in the twentieth century, such as Matisse, 
abandoned realism, but continued to work with 
the odalisque, now depicted in flattened patterns of 
color —a formalist escape into a feminized, aestheti- 
cized Orient. Orientalist depictions of the Muslim 
remain powerfully present in current Western 
visual representations. 


NATIONALISM AND MODERNITY 

During the late nineteenth to the mid-twentieth 
century in Iran, Egypt, and Turkey, the nation was 
routinely allegorized in nationalist print media 
political cartoons as a woman whose honor was 
under threat from imperialist depredations. The 
modernizing public sphere was marked by publi- 
cations of photographs in print media of women’s 
fashions, activities in educational and other insti- 
tutions, and in public displays of unveiling. In 
Mahmud Mukhtar’s monumental neo-Pharaonic 
sculpture Egypt Awakening (1919-28), installed 
at the entrance of Cairo University, the figure of a 
woman unveiling represents both national freedom 
and women’s liberation. In architecture, the tran- 
sition from traditional gender-segregated urban 
housing to modernist bungalows and apartments 
has profoundly affected gender relations, a topic 
which requires further comparative study. Recent 
publications of photographic archives in the Mid- 
dle East by the Arab Image Foundation, Daman- 
dan (2004), and others, promise to open up new 
understandings of early and mid-twentieth-century 
gendered modernity of everyday life. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTISTIC 

REPRESENTATIONS 

Recent art by women influenced by Islamic cul- 
ture has powerfully investigated gender and the 
body, in painting, photography, video, and instal- 
lation formats. Indonesian artist Arahmaiani’s 
controversial painting Linga/Yoni (1994) depicts 
the Hindu male and female genital symbols along- 
side Arabic calligraphy to point out the absence of 
gender balance in Muslim society. She has also cre- 
ated installations and performances that critique 
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consumerist, gendered globalization. Rummana 
Husain’s installations and performances before her 
death in 1999 dealt with the complex intersections 
of gender and Muslim history in an India where 
secularism was increasingly under attack from 
Hindu fundamentalism. In an extended photo- 
essay, Dayanita Singh has sensitively explored the 
social and spiritual biography of a Muslim eunuch 
in Delhi, India. In Pakistan, Naiza Khan in her 
Henna Hands series (2001-2) stenciled silhouettes 
of nude female figures on public walls of Karachi 
with henna paste (Figures 21, 22). These ephemeral 
public works comment upon the gendering of pub- 
lic space, by deploying a normally intimate ritual 
of female body decoration outside. Trained as a 
miniature painter, Lahore-based Aisha Khalid has 
made works that explore veiling and its relation to 
domesticity. The minimalist space and repetition of 
arabesque pattern, which also recall colonial floor 
tiles, create an enclosure from which no escape is 
possible — the woman merges into the decorative 
background itself, interchangeable with objects of 
furniture and drapery. Drawing upon the iconogra- 
phy of the Iranian Revolution, Shirin Neshat (Iran/ 
United States) has created a threatening yet seduc- 
tive photographic series, Women of Allah (1993- 
7), showing armed women covered in chadors and 
overlaid with ornamental patterns and calligraphy 
of poetry by Persian women. Her video works since 
1998 allegorically explore issues of women’s place 
in public life in Muslim societies. Marjane Satrapi 
(Iran/France) has illustrated a series of graphic nov- 
els, Persepolis, which utilize her personal coming- 
of-age story in post-revolutionary Iran and Europe, 
to comment on larger social issues. By opening up 
her familial space in her photographs and videos, 
Jannaneal-Ani (Iraq/United Kingdom) deconstructs 
Orientalist visualizations of the seductive other- 
ness of the harem. Loosely based on Delacroix’s 
Orientalist painting Women of Algiers in Their 
Apartment (1834), Houria Niati’s (Algeria/United 
Kingdom) expressionist painting No to Torture 
(1982-3) foregrounds the relationship between 
aesthetics and colonialism in French control of the 
gendered and colonized Algerian body. 

Migration, exile, and their gendered inflections 
are recurrent themes in contemporary art. The 
cartoonist Boudjellal (Algeria/France) deploys the 
veiled female figure to index the separation of Alge- 
rian men in France from their families and villages. 
Mona Hatoum (Palestine/United Kingdom) has 
powerfully evoked the pain of exile in her video, 
performance, and installation works. In her video 
Measures of Distance (1988), Hatoum’s voice reads 
letters from her mother in Lebanon, while the video 
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image shows the naked maternal body behind the 
text of the letters themselves, the handwritten Ara- 
bic script akin to a barbed wire fence. In her series 
Sexy Semite (2000-2), Emily Jacir (Palestine/United 
States) placed personal advertisements in the New 
York publication, the Village Voice, seeking Jew- 
ish partners, conceptually highlighting the absurd 
use of Israel’s “Law of Return” as being the only 
way by which a Palestinian might possibly return to 
Palestine. Zineb Sedira (Algeria/United Kingdom) 
and Susan Hefuna (Egypt/Germany) explore delin- 
eations of interior and exterior space in traditional 
North African architecture by photography and 
installation-based recreations of arabesque pat- 
terns and screens (mashrabiyya). In their works, the 
separation of space by gender intersects with the 
geographic condition of exile and diaspora. 
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ARAB STATES 


Arab States 


The representation of women’s sexualities and 
gender in the visual arts of the Arab states has a 
long and rich history, yet this past is often over- 
looked by narratives that focus on the introduction 
of the female body in figurative art in particular 
as a sign of progress and social liberation. In the 
context of the colonial encounter, representations 
of women, gender, and sexualities in the visual 
arts have been the subject of vibrant cultural nego- 
tiation. According to the sources available for this 
entry (and it is the goal of this entry to stimulate 
inquiry rather than offer conclusions), figurative 
images of women or womanhood in Arab material 
cultural production aligned with the imported con- 
cept of “Art” started first with portraits of “great 
women” (1890s-1920s), then became anonymous 
undressed woman (1920s-1950s), later to become 
anonymous nationalistically garbed woman (19 50s— 
1980s), and most recently individualized explora- 
tions of woman as a universal category. However, 
taking into consideration the construction of 
architectural monuments in Arab empires as signs 
of female sexuality (see later), women and gender 
have long been represented in Arab art, though not 
in ways that could or should be circumscribed by 
notions of art-making associated with the Western 
academy. 

As patrons of architectural projects in Muslim 
and Arab kingdoms, royal and upper-class women 
created monuments that represented their social 
selves and gender roles to an urban public. The abil- 
ity to amass funds and command construction on a 
grand scale has been linked by architectural schol- 
ars to women’s status as contributors to dynastic 
prosperity and authority through their proper sex- 
ual conduct as faithful mothers, sisters, or wives 
of male sovereigns. In this sense, imperial Muslim 
architecture was an especially effective means for 
making the royal female visible to her subjects, but 
it also rendered her, and by corollary her sovereign, 
vulnerable to the subjects’ critical reception (Peirce 
2000). Thus, female-patronized imperial architec- 
ture such as tombs, mausoleums, madrasas, and 
mosques at once made visible for Arab publics 
prominent women’s positions as models of piety, 
political advisors, and/or protectors of imperial 
legitimacy (in terms of lineage) and reproducibility 
(in terms of procreation) (Hambly 1998) and at the 
same time called upon those publics to scrutinize 
feminine sexual propriety and generosity. In short, 
women who created imposing architecture were 
those who were the products of pure, religiously 
elevated lineages and contributed to them by bear- 
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ing a son, and were now sexually retired (Peirce 
2000). Throughout the Ottoman Empire and the 
medieval Muslim world, architecture spawned by 
and speaking to prosperous female sexuality was a 
vibrant and crucial part of urban landscapes (Blake 
1998, Thys-Senocak 2000). 

As Fairchild Ruggles has remarked, since the 
186os, discourse on reform in Islamic regions of the 
Arab world has pivoted around the rights and roles 
of women and has been linked “to larger questions 
of national identity, colonialism, class, modernity, 
and social and economic advancement” (2000, 1). 
Public representations of women during the 1890s- 
1920s consisted mainly of paintings, and later pho- 
tographs, of “great women” who had excelled in 
the social sphere in their capacity as relatives of 
prominent men. These were generally rendered in 
a grave, realistic manner associated with images of 
the Venetian aristocracy: stylized physiques; stiff, 
frontal poses; highly elaborated apparel; minimal 
background; and executed in self-effacing brush- 
strokes and delivered in dark veneer, gilt frames. 
These images mostly survive in family collections, 
supporting the notion that they were commissioned 
to reinforce familial prestige and distinction from 
local society but in terms of familiarity with specific 
non-local allies. Such pictures found their verbal 
counterpart in journalistic reports of women whose 
charity, hygiene, thrift, ingenuity, and education 
augured a swiftly progressing nation. Painters such 
as Habib Srur (Cairo, Beirut 1860-1938), Hussein 
Bikar (Cairo, 1912-2002), and Osman Hamdy 
Bey (Istanbul, 1842-1910) funded their careers 
through this trade. It should be noted that in this 
area, artists active in the Levant were unlike their 
contemporaries in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia, 
although many of them trained in similar European 
or Turkish institutions, for the latter appear to have 
painted only generalized pictures of womanhood, 
not portraits (Benjamin 2003). 

However, with the crystallization of nation-states 
in the region during the 1920s-1940s, public rep- 
resentations of anonymous women became more 
common, especially in the form of postcards but 
also in paintings and newspaper cartoon illustra- 
tions. Frequently the women in such images were 
scantily dressed or not dressed at all, and the desire 
their bodies were thought to provoke naturally in 
men symbolized a challenge and appeal to proper 
public behavior (Alloula 1983, Thompson 2000). 
While European colonists produced much of this 
corpus, a substantial portion was created indig- 
enously as the visual component and catalyst to 
intense debates about modernization in the local 
press. Such art practices helped many to think of 
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modernity as a wilful, disciplined honing of the 
mind (culture) over the body (nature). Aligned 
with this discourse, these “anonymous nudes” 
helped introduce the idea of womanhood as a uni- 
versal condition, grounded in the female body, and 
woman’s social status as indexical of the degree of 
a nation’s capacities and eligibility for liberation. 
Postcard nudes produced by colonialist photogra- 
phers and oil-paintings produced by “native sons” 
were circulated among Arab audiences to develop a 
taste for modernity in the form of new, aggressively 
imported and formulated social systems. Mustafa 
Farrukh (1901-57) was among the painters most 
closely identified with this trend in Beirut, and his 
autobiography (Farrukh 1986) offers a strategically 
amusing account of his learning to draw nudes in 
an Italian atelier, paralleling the process with that 
of a coming-of-age rite. What is striking is the 
degree to which painting of the female nude was 
conceived of as a national initiation ritual. Not 
only were male painters supposed to learn to con- 
trol their physical urges before the naked model 
and transform these into idealizing, ennobling 
compositions, but audience members were to learn 
to control their impulse to reject the subject matter 
or to embrace it crudely. They were to see in it an 
expression of intellectual and technical mastery of 
the very notion of art (cf. Nochlin 1999, 217) and 
hence, civilization. 

Somewhat overlapping with the trend toward 
anonymous female nudes was a trend toward anon- 
ymous nationalistic feminine costumes. If the nudes 
wore the idealizing skin of classical, humanist the- 
ology (Salomon 1996), their dressed counterparts 
equally wore uniforms of nationalism, patriotism, 
and ethnic purity. Women comprised especially 
important foci for embodying the nation, given the 
role of females in patrilineal kin reckoning. Their 
rootedness to a given territory as expressed by their 
distinctive dress both symbolized and encouraged 
a belief that national and cultural integrity were 
natural and in need of vigilant defense. One can 
also discern in such images an upper-class fetishiza- 
tion of peasants and nomads who, through national 
boundaries, were now their compatriots. In this 
sense, ethnically garbed peasant women signified a 
fecund sexuality that commanded elite control and 
guidance. The paradigm of peasant motherhood 
has, unsurprisingly, been among the most popu- 
lar images of female sexuality in the Arab world 
since the 1950s. Both male and female artists have 
participated in this unremittingly popular theme. 
Outstanding among them have been Palestinian 
painter Tammam al-Akhal (b. 1935) and her hus- 
band Ismail Shammiut (1930-2006), Armenian 
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artist Paul Guirogossian, and Jordanian sculptor 
Muna Sa‘adi (b. 1945). 

Since the 1980s, more and more female artists 
have undertaken to use their own bodies to cri- 
tique and transgress the many systems of value and 
meaning based upon exclusion of women: colo- 
nialism, patriarchy, orientalism. It is important to 
note that some of these women have long worked 
in this topos; what is significant is that they have 
recently come to be embraced by audiences (in the 
Arab world and abroad) seeking an image of an 
active, self-determining female. For the women 
themselves, this reclaiming of womanhood and 
enlarging of women’s possible social roles has been 
most effective through that creative medium, for it 
is here that women can rework an image of their 
gender and sexuality which at the juncture of colo- 
nialism was both symbol and medium of communal 
identity and merit, and which, to quote Algerian 
novelist Assia Djebar, despite decades of anti-colo- 
nialist action, “is still perceived no differently, be 
it by the father, husband, and more troublesome 
still, by the brother and the son” (Djebar 1992). 
Prominent in this realm of using visual arts to re- 
form social relations have been Kamala Ibrahim 
Ishaq (Sudan, b. 1939), Houria Niati (Algeria, b. 
1948), Muna Hatum (Palestine, b. 1952), and Rim 
al-Jundi (Lebanon, b. 1965). While their styles and 
media range widely, a common theme running 
through them may be the ambivalence their work 
suggests between sensual revelation and abandon, 
on the one hand, and resolute social critique on the 
other. This implies that the binary between body 
and mind posed by colonial art systems for indig- 
enous citizens-to-be continues to be a main source 
of creative tension for Arab art-making. 

Starting in the 1990s, galleries and museums 
based outside the Arab world have sought out 
Arab women artists to participate in international 
forums. Examples include “Forces of Change: Art- 
ists of the Arab World” (1994), “Women Beyond 
Borders” (March 2003), and “Imagining Our- 
selves” (June 2006). Here Arab women artists’ 
representations of their gender and sexuality in 
an Arab framework have been considered crucial 
components for fleshing out a global female expe- 
rience. In such exhibitions, the alleged universality 
of art and womanhood become the background 
for considering cultural inflections of gender and 
sexuality. Unsurprisingly, such forums have been 
most interested in women thought to be typical of 
the Arab or Third World (veiled, Muslim, or poor) 
(Winegar 2004). 

These image phases sketch out, retrospectively, 
a coarse periodization of motives for producing 
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art dealing with women’s gender and sexualities: 
social stratification and affirmation; nationalist 
assimilation to universalizing standards of cultural 
production; nationalist independence movements 
intertwined with a new tourist and ex-patriot mar- 
ket; and, currently, internationally stratified art 
worlds invested in finding a Third-World truth or, 
perhaps, sisterhood. Taken as motives, these phases 
become less insistently temporal, revealing co-pres- 
ence of modes of image-making in the same period, 
and lose their sense of linear development. Still, it 
is important to notice to what degree the very act 
of representing woman’s gender or sexuality in the 
contemporary Arab states has come to be a marker 
of civilizational status and merit. 
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The Ottoman Empire 


Figural representations in the art of the Otto- 
man Empire occur in only a few media: illustrated 
manuscripts, painted ceramics, metalware, and tex- 
tiles. With the exception of manuscript painting, 
representations of humans are rare, and depictions 
of women almost nonexistent. This entry provides 
an overview of how women were represented in 
Ottoman painting and, after its invention, photog- 
raphy, from the sixteenth century until the end of 
the empire in the early twentieth century. 

The rich tradition of Ottoman miniature painting 
includes the detailed histories produced by court 
historians, imperial portraiture, and _ illustrated 
epics, poetry, and religious stories of the prophets. 
Women are depicted occasionally in these minia- 
ture paintings, but until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, they appear in a limited number 
of contexts, when the story chosen for illustration 
requires their presence, and almost never as named 
individuals. In paintings of crowds or ceremonial 
events, if they appear at all, women are far from 
the center of the action. To cite only one example, 
in a 1597 image of the funeral of the valide sultan, 
the female mourners watching the ceremony in the 
street are literally relegated to the margins of the 
page, barely visible. 

Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century miniature 
paintings show more diverse roles for women. While 
still appearing as court dancers, musicians, or spec- 
tators, women are also shown enjoying themselves 
in outdoor settings and in more socially marginal 
positions as prostitutes or illicit lovers, as in illus- 
trations of the eighteenth-century Hamse of Atayi. 
No longer relegated to the margins in these paint- 
ings, women are also the central figures in many of 
the single page paintings intended for inclusion in 
albums, produced by the eighteenth-century artist 
Levni and his contemporaries. Although depicting 
the familiar types, and not intended as individual 
portraits, Levni’s paintings nonetheless present a 
much wider range of representations of Ottoman 
court women than earlier manuscript illustration. 

In the nineteenth century, there were important 
changes in the appearance, function, and patrons 
of Ottoman painting. By the second half of the cen- 
tury, painters trained in military schools, Paris ate- 
liers, and beginning in 1883, the Fine Arts Academy 
in Istanbul, and they worked in oil paints or pastels 
at easels. Their subject matter resembled that of 
their European counterparts: landscape, still life, 
and portraiture. This break with past traditions 
is particularly obvious with regard to representa- 
tions of women. The number of women’s portraits 
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is striking. Painted by well-known Ottoman art- 
ists such as Halil Pasa and Osman Hamdi Bey, the 
sitters look straight out of the picture plane, con- 
fronting the viewer directly and confidently. The 
women depicted in these portraits were generally 
members of the elite, highly placed women who, 
earlier, would not have been visible to men outside 
their own families. 

The arrival of photography in the major cities of 
the Ottoman Empire in the 1840s led to a further 
increase in the circulation of images of women. 
Based on the number and variety of photographic 
portraits that have survived, it is clear that many 
Ottomans embraced the new medium of photog- 
raphy with enthusiasm. As was the case with nine- 
teenth-century painted portraits, women frequently 
commissioned photographic portraits of them- 
selves, or at least consented to have their portraits 
made. While numerous portraits of royal women 
have survived in the Topkap1 Saray archives, there 
are also depictions of Ottomans of other social 
classes, among them group portraits that include 
the women and girls of the family. Beginning in 
the 1880s, amateur Ottoman photographers could 
take pictures of their family and home life, thus 
determining the manner in which they presented 
themselves photographically. The family portraits 
of Ali Sami, for example, obviously a collaboration 
between photographer and family, offer a very par- 
ticular view of the family as they chose to represent 
themselves. With these developments, the repre- 
sentation of women completely exploded from its 
original bounds, no longer pushed to the margins 
of the painted page or limited to an elite clientele or 
to particular political or social contexts. 

The most immediately recognizable representa- 
tions of Ottoman women are no doubt the harem 
women who were a common subject of Orientalist 
artists and many photographers. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury Ottoman photographic portraits of women 
in domestic interiors, or Levni’s single page paint- 
ings of court women are certainly also representa- 
tions of harem women, in the sense that the term 
refers to any adult women living at home. Yet in 
their original context these images would not have 
been interpreted in the same eroticized way as the 
paintings and photographs of “harem women” 
produced for a tourist audience. While sexualized 
images of women definitely existed in the Ottoman 
context, as for example, in the eighteenth-century 
manuscripts that contain illustrations of illicit lov- 
ers or other sexual encounters, the erotic charge of 
these images resided in the activities depicted in the 
image, not the mere inclusion of women. 
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Southeast Europe 


THE EARLY PERIOD 

At the end of nineteenth century, for Europeans 
with Victorian sensibilities, Southeast Europe (the 
Balkans) was still a part of the “Orient.” People 
from the region were seen as childlike, exotic rel- 
ics in a living ethnographic museum, possessing 
an authentic but archaic past. Over time, elites in 
the Balkan nations had assimilated much of this 
imposed role, followed by later attempts to estab- 
lish their own sovereignty in the region as well as 
to forge clear national identities. These issues have 
permeated and informed the visual arts of the 
region, especially oil paintings, and had a particular 
impact on the representations of women, including 
Muslim women. 

In the early 1880s, Serbian artist Djordje Krstic 
produced a series of paintings portraying rural 
peasant life in “the southern provinces of the father- 
land.” He represented women dressed in tradi- 
tional, multi-layered clothing, their bodies entirely 
hidden to ensure modesty. Their headdresses and 
headscarves, decorated with ducats, and their 
embroidered vests and long sleeved blouses identi- 
fied them both ethnically and as idealized women 
while turning the observer’s attention away from 
their physical bodies. In marked contrast to the 
prevailing Orientalist pictorial discourse, the pub- 
lic nudity of women was completely inconceiv- 
able as was the stereotype according to which 
a woman of the East spends her life in leisure as 
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she awaits her fate to provide sexual pleasure. In 
contrast, women in Krstic’s paintings were involved 
in productive activities and active physical labor, 
emphasized by their carrying a load of grain, a hoe, 
a jug, or a distaff. 

Djordje Krstic was a painter commissioned by 
the Serbian court to paint a series of paintings that 
would appeal not only to the indigenous elites but 
also to foreigners. It is precisely because of this that 
the women were portrayed as modest, moral, and 
diligent, that is, behaving in the manner which both 
groups wished them to. In this representational 
mode, there was no place for indecent and poten- 
tially offensive content, nor was there room for crit- 
icism of social conditions. Yet the painted images 
possess an unmistakable lack of authenticity, most 
notably in the use of folkloric costumes for every- 
day labor; the formal dresses make them seem more 
like participants in a wedding procession than like 
women involved in their daily toil. Krstic’s staged 
reality was ultimately an inauthentic fantasy. 

Also a Serb, Paja Jovanovic represents the other 
extreme, that of the Orientalist voyeuristic painter 
and, in fact, Jovanovic received his artistic and 
commercial stimulus from a famous Vienna Ori- 
entmaler (German, Orientalist painter), Leopold 
Karl Miller. Like Krstic, Jovanovic conducted 
research on peasant life: he traveled throughout the 
Balkans, making sketches, gathering impressions, 
and purchasing costumes, all of which he took 
back to Vienna. Yet rather than accurately render- 
ing what he had witnessed, he resorted to painting 
the exoticized illusions that the public expected. 
Even a cursory look at his A Woman in the Orien- 
tal (oil painting, ca. 1884) clearly confirms that the 
exposed and emphasized female body was the sole 
preoccupation of the artist, while those bodies that 
were covered, and as such most characteristic of 
the Islamic world, received only minimal treatment. 
The main image in the work, an obvious odalisque- 
derived representation, is a woman who is shown 
as passively seductive. Ignoring moral boundaries, 
she offers a different type of sexuality, one that is 
unrestrained by feelings of guilt. Yet the painting is 
no more than a product of Viennese salon society, 
reflecting its surroundings and not the realities of 
their subject matters’ lives. 

In the years to follow, only in the works of Ger- 
man-born Babett Bachmayer Vukanovic (who mar- 
ried a Serbian painter) does one discern an interest 
in the local, albeit romanticized. By the beginning 
of the twentieth century most artists from the 
region were more interested in depicting the West- 
ern lifestyle. Vukanovic’s sympathetic genre scenes 
selectively represented reality, with an obvious 
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intent of inculcating positive feelings toward these 
simple folk. In her representations of female bod- 
ies there are no signs of tiredness or the hardships 
of poverty, but neither were there signs that these 
women were just sexual objects. Instead, timeless- 
ness dominates her paintings, which are populated 
by exotic, fairytale-like beauties. 


THE PERIOD OF THE WORLD WARS 

The period between the World Wars was marked 
by the establishment of the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes - later called the Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia — and the nascent visual expression 
of a “European identity” as new narratives were 
invented to distance the nation from its non-Euro- 
pean cultural elements. Although the political moti- 
vations had changed, there was yet again a lack of 
accurate representations of Muslim women. Instead, 
they were mostly depicted as part of stereotypical 
genre compositions or even landscapes. Again dem- 
onstrating archaic survivals or an “idyllic unspoiled 
past,” these works are always connected with rural 
culture, such as in Jovan Bijelic’s 1930 oil painting, 
Sahat kula in Travnik (The Travnik clock tower). 
Rare exceptions can be found, for example Ser- 
bian Sava Sumanovic’s Turkish Bath (oil painting, 
1926), painted in Paris and an obvious elaboration 
of Ingres’ famous Orientalist painting of the same 
subject, or Montenegrin Milo Milunovic’s likewise 
exoticized (and Paris-executed), Moslem Women 
(oil painting, 1932). 

Immediately after the end of the Second World 
War, the Federal People’s Republic of Yugosla- 
via (FPYR) was founded. According to the new 
cultural policy of this Communist state, socialist 
realism became the only acceptable form of art. 
Ideologically, socialist realism expressed principles 
of brotherhood and equality for all nationalities 
and ethnic groups — Serbs, Croats, Slovenians, 
Bosnians, Macedonians, Montenegrins, as well as 
Muslims and Jews — living in the FPRY. It also pro- 
claimed gender equality. Consequently, the visual 
representations of women changed: they were no 
longer subjects per se but instead were regularly 
represented as female allegorical figures in numer- 
ous decorative art works, generally murals or 
mosaics. These figures were distinguished by easily 
recognizable traditional costumes from each of the 
six republics — Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Montenegro, Macedonia, and Slovenia — 
making up the FPRY. In a number of art works, 
all of the six allegories/republics are symboli- 
cally shown joined together or dancing in a circle. 
Apart from certain specifics regarding regional cos- 
tumes and hairstyles, the allegorical figures are not 
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differentiated in any other way, particularly not in 
the sense of any ethnic or racial features; instead, 
they are depicted as idealized representations of 
youth, well-being, and beauty, sometimes with gen- 
der-related attributes such as holding a baby or har- 
vesting food. Still, the egalitarian use of traditional 
ethnic costume in these representations ideologi- 
cally underscored class and racial equality, the affir- 
mation of populism, and the triumph of socialism 
over bourgeois society. Members of ethnic groups, 
including Muslim women and men, were portrayed 
under the general rubric of national equality and 
unity. Their characteristic ethnic clothing was the 
only distinguishing mark to be deployed when an 
image of the harmonious life and brotherhood of 
Yugoslavia’s peoples was needed. 

Despite the crucial political rupture with the 
Soviet Union during 1948 when Tito’s Yugosla- 
via opened itself to the non-Communist world and 
when socialist realism was rejected in favor of inter- 
national modernism, the representational ideals of 
equality and harmony remained unchanged. Gen- 
der-related topics were not considered relevant to 
the project of international modernism, which was 
characterized by formalism and pure expression 
in the arts, despite the fact that there were many 
women artists. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PERIOD 

The last decade of the twentieth century brought 
the complete destruction of all cultural ideals 
as well as the disintegration of Yugoslavia itself 
and brutal civil wars. Only then did artists start 
responding to their specific social and political sur- 
rounding, no longer joined in the global Yugoslav 
art scene, but now divided into separate ethnic and 
religious entities: Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Serbia and Montenegro, Macedonia. 
Most of these artists had a strong, critical response 
to this tragedy, responses that were expressed in 
highly personalized and localized ways that evoke 
postmodernism. 

Marina Abramovic’s performance piece Balkan 
Baroque (video and performance, 1997) is made 
up of two parts. The first is a triptych — sugges- 
tive of Orthodox Church icons — of video screens. 
Two screens hold images of her parents (who were 
Yugoslavian Partisans and dedicated Communists 
with a mixed Serbian and Montenegrin marriage) 
while a central video image shows the artist in 
two different roles: as a scientist explaining the 
story of the Balkan “Wolf Rats” — creatures who 
when placed in unbearable conditions tear each 
other apart — and as a stereotypically Balkan 
woman, a slovenly tavern folksinger and dancer. 


REPRESENTATIONS: VISUAL ARTS 


The second part of the work is composed of an 
installation of three copper vessels filled with water 
that suggests spiritual cleansing and a giant pile of 
animal bones, and the performance by Abramovic 
who assumes the identity of an epic maternal fig- 
ure, symbolically representing purification, mourn- 
ing, and meditation, while sitting amidst the bone 
pile, singing and polishing the bones in a kind of 
appalling ritual. 

Two works by Milica Tomic: I am Milica Tomic 
(video, 1998/9) and Milica Tomic and Roza EI- 
Hassan driving in a Porsche and thinking about 
overpopulation (billboard, 2000), explore national, 
social, and political identity, making strong artis- 
tic statements demonstrating that the political is 
the personal. The first work deals with the deep 
personal dilemma of this Christian Serbian artist 
regarding her national identity and questioning the 
substance and logic of the very concept. The sec- 
ond work has more transcendent meanings includ- 
ing playing on the word “overpopulation” that 
is represented in a witty manner by three people 
driving in a Porsche meant for two, people who are 
moreover aliens in a foreign country, representing 
different genders, family/ethnic origins, and socio- 
religious backgrounds. 

In her 2003 public work Bosnian Girl (black- 
and-white photographs displayed on posters, bill- 
boards, magazine ads and postcards), Sejla Kameric 
explores upsetting issues of personal, national, reli- 
gious, and political identity. She meets the gaze of 
the observer in her self-representation of the “Bos- 
nian girl,” a beautiful young woman who is looking 
at us from behind a graffiti text that reads: “No 
teeth...2 A mustache...? Smel [sic] like shit...? 
Bosnian Girl!” written by an unknown Dutch sol- 
dier on the wall of the army barracks in Potocari, 
Srebrenica in 1994-5. For the artist, who is a Bos- 
nian Muslim and who lost her father in the war, this 
is a work of individual revolt, strongly politically 
engaged and highly gendered. It is, at the same time, 
the work of an artist who goes beyond personal 
and collective tragedies and transforms traumatic 
experience into art. 
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Representations: The Wiles of Women Literature 


Overview 


In a wide range of Islamic cultures the notion of 
“the wiles of women” has found expression in many 
literary genres. In poems, tales, Quranic commen- 
tary, and books of history, women are often por- 
trayed as inherently deceitful, and men are warned 
of the power of “women’s guile.” While ancient 
Near Eastern and pre-Islamic understandings of 
gender contributed to the content of these literary 
expressions, the form that they take is thoroughly 
Islamic. Accounts of women’s wiles are most often 
referenced to the story of Yusuf in Sara 12 of the 
Quran. In that Stra, “the master’s wife” attempts 
to seduce the young servant Yusuf, and when she 
is rebuffed she places the blame on Yuisuf, asking 
her husband “what is the recompense of him who 
purposes evil against thy folk, but that he should be 
imprisoned?” When Yusuf demonstrates his inno- 
cence, the master declares “this is of your women’s 
guile; surely your guile is great.” The Arabic phrase 
kayd al-nis@ (guile or wiles of women), a variation 
on the phrase in Stra 12, has become the most fre- 
quent designation of this theme in Muslim culture. 

When, in Strat Yisuf, the master’s wife is accused 
by her husband of acting out of guile or deceit; it 
is not only her individual guile that is condemned, 
rather it is the guile of all women. “This is of your 
women’s guile; surely your guile is great.” Al- 
Baydawi, in his commentary on the Qur'an, notes 
that in the Arabic phrase min kaydikunna, “The 
plural pronoun is addressed to her and to those like 
her, or to women as a whole.” Though the actions 
of one woman are condemned in this story, the 
concept of kayd is generalized and applied to all 
women. 

That generalization, first hinted at in the gram- 
matical construction of the phrase “your women’s 
wiles,” is then made explicit in the subsequent plot 
development in Surat Yusuf. There we read that 
“certain women that were in the city said the Gov- 
ernor’s wife has been soliciting her page; he smote 
her heart with love; we see her in manifest error.” 
To counter this gossip the wife invited her compan- 
ions to a banquet and presented them with fruit 
and knives. She then called Yusuf into the room. 
Overcome by his beauty they cut their hands and 
exclaimed, “this is no mortal, he is no other but 
a noble angel.” “So now you see,” she said, “this 


is he who you blamed me for. Yes, I solicited him, 
but he abstained. Yet if he will not do what I com- 
mand him he shall be imprisoned, and be one of the 
humbled.” 

The Quranic exegetes, who helped develop 
an emerging Wiles of Women literature, saw guile 
and gossip as going hand in hand, thus evok- 
ing another common Near Eastern stereotype of 
female behavior. Commenting on the wife’s com- 
ments to her invited women guests, Tabari elabo- 
rates “this is the one on whose account you blamed 
me: I asked of him an evil act, but he proved con- 
tinent. And after he had loosened his trousers he 
remained continent. I do not know what appeared 
to him. But if he does not do what I order - that 
is, have intercourse — he will be imprisoned and 
brought low.” 

An analysis of the use of the term kayd in the 
Qur’an indicates that “guile” or “deceit” is a mis- 
leading translation of the Arabic original, and that 
kayd is a quality attributed to men and women. 
“Artifice” or “stratagem,” terms that do not have 
pejorative connotations, would be more appropri- 
ate translations of kayd. Elsewhere in the Qur'an 
kayd is not a stratagem of men and women only, 
it is also utilized by God against unbelievers. There 
are at least 34 uses of the Arabic root k-y-d. in 
the Quran, and a number of them refer to God’s 
actions. In Surat Yusuf itself (12:76) God’s kayd is 
celebrated; in Stra 7:182 we also find kayd as an 
attribute of God. 

Some scholars see these references as lessening 
the power of the attribution of kayd to women. 
Women are not the sole possessors of kayd; it is 
not inherent in them. Kayd is not necessarily female 
evil; rather it is a neutral attribute, a quality that 
can be used for good or for evil. 

Both the Quranic commentarial tradition and 
the hadith elaborate greatly on the encounters 
between Yusuf and his master’s wife — who, though 
unnamed in the Qur’an, is called Zulaykha in most 
Islamic sources. Another rich source for “Yusuf” 
elaborations is the histories of Tabari and later 
historians. There the Joseph narrative is included 
in the long descriptions of the saga of the Israel- 
ites. In both the histories and the commentaries the 
story of Yusuf and Zulaykha receives a great deal of 
attention. Their story often eclipses those of other 
figures in the narratives. 


OVERVIEW 


Atensionexpresses itself within these elaborations 
of the Yasuf and Zulaykha encounters. While 
Zulaykha is always portrayed as wilful and insti- 
gating, Yusuf’s portrait is more open to nuance and 
interpretation. Some (as in Tabari’s comments cited 
earlier) tell us of Yusuf’s desire for Zulaykha: he is 
tempted, but does not act on his impulses. Other 
portraits of him negate this desire component — he 
is “too pure” to experience desire, or to even plan 
to be in a situation in which he might experience 
desire, and thus all the blame is shifted to Zulaykha. 
So, even if women are not the sole possessors of 
kayd, their kayd is greater, and they are to blame in 
situations where men are “tempted.” 

Through the elaborations of Surat Yusuf in both 
the commentarial tradition and historical accounts 
the Wiles of Women theme spread through the 
cultures of the Islamicate. A thirteenth-century 
compendium of Islamic folklore, The Subtle Ruse, 
presents all of Surat Yusuf (and not only the Poti- 
phar’s wife episode) as a series of stories of kayd. 
The anonymous author of this work retells each of 
the episodes of the story, indicating in each how the 
characters are constantly deceiving others or being 
deceived themselves. 

A collection of stories dedicated to the Wiles 
of Women is the fifteenth-century adab work, 
Mak@id al-niswan (The trickery of women) by the 
belletrist Ibn al-Batanini. Arranged in the chron- 
ological order of the classic Islamic histories, the 
book draws much of its material and inspiration 
from the commentarial and historical elabora- 
tions of the Yusuf and Zulaykha cycle. In Ibn al- 
Batanini’s understanding, from the beginning of 
time until the century of the author, women’s abil- 
ity to seduce and control men has been a constant 
danger to the best and worst of men. Yusuf resisted 
temptation, but many others have failed - and men 
are in this work warned against attempts similar 
to Zulaykha’s, attempts that repeat themselves in 
each generation. In the stories of some Muslim 
saints who have resisted women’s advances, Yusuf 
appears to them in a dream to bolster their faith. 

A view of kayd as a dominant factor in human 
behavior permeates the greatest collection of 
Islamic folklore, Alf layla wa-layla, the Thousand 
and One Nights. One full section often included 
in the anthology, the Sindibadnama, is dubbed by 
some English translators as The Malice of Women, 
though on closer examination it is not only the kayd 
of women that is celebrated here, but the kayd of 
all beings: men, women, and the jinn, those spirit 
beings, “created from unsmoking fire, ... who exer- 
cise direct and formative influence upon the affairs 
of humanity.” In this section of the Nights, much is 
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made of “women’s kayd,” and the spirit in which 
these tales are told encourages the translation of 
kayd as “malice,” for the protagonists delight in 
the results of their trickery. After hearing tales of 
women’s guile, the women of the story then have 
their opportunity to counter-attack. They respond 
by relating corresponding tales of the “wiles of 
men.” Despite the obvious advantages granted to 
their male antagonists (they get to tell their stories 
first, and have more of them to tell), the women 
acquit themselves honorably. 

Sindibadnama was based on a Persian saga of 
the ninth century C.E., a saga which some Muslim 
scholars traced to an Indian prototype but which 
most scholars now accept as a Near Eastern work. 
Later translated into Arabic, it became one of 
the core elements in the formation of the loosely- 
defined corpus of tales that made up the Thousand 
and One Nights. But before its inclusion in that cor- 
pus, the Sindibaddnama was translated into Syriac 
and Hebrew. These translations preserved both 
the framework and engaging contents of the saga, 
whose Persian original no longer survives. Cultur- 
ally appropriate details give each version a unique 
flavor. 

The narrative device used to structure or “frame” 
the Thousand and One Nights is in itself a tale of 
the wiles of women and the wiles of men. Both King 
Shahriyar and his brother Shahzaman discover that 
their wives have deceived them in their absence. 
Discouraged and disillusioned, they leave their 
respective kingdoms and set off for the wilderness. 
There they have an adventure that proves to them 
that even the jinn are helpless before the wiles of 
women. And here, in the opening chapter of the 
Nights, the Potiphar’s wife motif is cited by the cap- 
tive woman who tricked the jinn despite her dire 
situation and then forced Shahriyar and his brother 
to have sex with her. 

This encounter fuels Shahriyar’s resolve never to 
trust a woman again: “he took an oath that every 
night he would go unto a maid and in the morning 
put her to death.” Shahrazad, his vizier’s daughter, 
saves the women of the kingdom with her masterful 
storytelling abilities. She entertains and intrigues 
Shahriyar and at the end of the 1oor nights of her 
storytelling (during this period she bears the King 
three sons) the King rescinds his order and a great 
celebration is held. 

In one manuscript tradition of the Nights, direct 
linguistic reference to Surat Yusuf appears in one of 
the vizier’s related tales: “The Story of the Husband 
and the Parrot” is used to “prove” the deceitfulness 
of women. He addresses the King, saying “Oh King, 
I have informed you of this only so that you may 
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know that the wiles of women (kaydahunna) are 
mighty.” This is a rephrasing of Potiphar’s words 
to Zulaykha. 

Non-Muslim minorities produced their own ver- 
sions of the Wiles of Women literature. In the case 
of Jewish texts, these elaborations were influenced 
by the Rabbinic commentarial tradition on Genesis 
39, which drew heavily on earlier Midrashim about 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. Jewish storytellers of 
the thirteenth century produced the Mishlei Send- 
ebar, a Hebrew version of the Sindibadnama. This 
version contains a delightful story which affirms the 
world-view of the Wiles of Women literature while 
at the same time subverting the notion that women’s 
cunning can be anticipated. The story tells of a man 
who thought he had written down all the wiles of 
women. At the last stopping-place on his journey, 
he boasts to the governor’s wife of his accomplish- 
ment. She immediately makes overtures to him and 
as he is about to succumb, she shouts for her hus- 
band. The stranger faints of fright. When the gover- 
nor arrives, his wife says merely that the visitor was 
so sick he almost choked when she fed him. When 
the governor departs, she asks the stranger whether 
he had notebooks and he, despairing, admits that 
his research has been in vain. “The distinctive fea- 
ture of the Hebrew collection is the freeing of the 
woman at the end; in other versions she is killed or 
otherwise severely punished” (Epstein 1967). 

One understanding of kayd encompassing 
accounts of the wiles of women and those of men 
bases itself on the use of the term kayd in the 
Qur'an, and on the way post-Qur’anic Islamic nar- 
rative assigns kayd characteristics to both women 
and men. The Wiles of Women literature in general, 
and the Thousand and One Nights in particular, 
narrate, and critique, the wiles of both genders. For 
many tales of the “malice of women” there is a par- 
allel tale of “the malice of men.” “In the attribution 
of guilt neither gender is spared” (Goldman 1995, 
48-52). 

Whether one understands kayd to be the sole 
province of women, or a province women share 
with men, the power of the kayd story in Strat 
Yusuf rendered the story itself dangerous in the eyes 
of some clerical authorities. Long before the ques- 
tion arose of how a modern feminist reader might 
understand the Yusuf and Zulaykha narratives, 
some Muslim authorities tried to distance women 
from the possibility of ever encountering the story. 
“Women should be prohibited from learning Surat 
Yusuf, since hearing the parables of that tale may 
lead them astray from the law of chastity” (Nasir 
al-Din Tusi, quoted in Merguerian and Najmabadi 
1997). 


REPRESENTATIONS: THE WILES OF WOMEN LITERATURE 


In the Shabnama, Firdawsi’s eleventh-century 
rendering of the Iranian national epic, a Wiles of 
Women tale is embedded within the larger narra- 
tive of the history of Kaykavis, the great Persian 
King. This is the tale of Siyavush and Sudaba, a tale 
patterned on the Potiphar’s wife motif. The advice 
of the sages and their ruminations on truth and 
falsehood in the often opposing narratives of men 
and women is a central theme of contribution to the 
Wiles of Women literature. 


REVISIONIST READINGS AND 

REINTERPRETIVE VENTURES 

Employing “gender skepticism,” some contem- 
porary feminist readers of the Wiles of Women lit- 
erature have suggested alternative and subversive 
readings of stories commonly understood to be 
anti-woman. Some suggest “reinscribing Kayd as 
wit...transforming the tales into stories of wom- 
en’s wisdom and wit.” 

Many feminist critics have identified a misogynist 
strain within the Wiles of Women literature. Fedwa 
Malti-Douglas’s Woman’s Body, Woman’s Word 
identifies the misogynist strain in the Thousand and 
One Nights frame story and embarks on a feminist 
reading of the Nights. In her analysis, Malti-Doug- 
las identifies three elements: woman’s sexuality, 
woman’s speech, and woman’s guile. “Shahrazad 
demonstrates to her literary cousins and descen- 
dants that an intimate relationship must be created 
between writing and the body. The mistress of the 
word is a mistress of the ruse as well...If Shah- 
razad was able to manipulate discourse, it was at a 
price...In the end Shahrazad relinquishes her role 
of narrator for that of perfect woman: mother and 
lover.” As Malti-Douglas notes, before Shahrazad 
enters the story, all women in the frame story are 
sex objects. With Shahrazad, desire shifts from the 
biological to the narrative plane (Malti-Douglas 
1991). 

There have been repeated attempts to reclaim 
Shahrazad as a feminist foremother for contempo- 
rary women writers and storytellers. Najmabadi 
(2000) rejects this notion. She sees the uses of Shah- 
razad’s speech as part of a “patriarchal ruse - to 
insure a break with the world of women.” 

Other feminist scholars focus on the exegesis of 
Stra 12: “The construction of the notion of wom- 
anly guile upon the foundation of Sura 12 begins 
with the earliest known commentaries on the 
Quran. These commentaries accomplish a shift 
from the Qur’an’s emphasis on a test-for-prophet- 
hood plot to one more concerned with producing 
a moral lesson about the dangers of female sexual- 
ity and a woman’s guile, and thus the necessity for 
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punishment” (Merguerian and Najambadi 1997). 
Contemporary Muslim critic Abdelwahab Bouh- 
diba sees these stories of heightened ardor as a 
positive, affirming portrayal of female sexuality. 
On the women of the city cutting themselves: “the 
emotion felt at the sight of Joseph was so great that 
the charming assembly was seized by a collective 
physiological pain...The eroticism here derives 
from the divine, angelic character of Joseph. Love 
and prophecy are identified; the beautiful reveals 
the sacred.” But Merguerian and Najmabadi 
(2000) read Zulaykha’s punishment (as related by 
Kisa’'i and others) — as making “Bouhdiba’s 20th 
century attempt to salvage Zulaykha for an Islamic 
positive appreciation of female sexuality rather 
incredible.” 

Returning to the exegetical issues referred to at 
the beginning of this entry, much of the Wiles of 
Women literature is referenced to and influenced 
by the verse in Sarat Yusuf that condemns the kayd 
of women. It serves us well to be reminded that the 
voice speaking in this verse is that of al-‘Aziz, the 
master of the house. There is no manifest reason 
that we should take this to be God’s condemnation 
of women. But that is the way many of the classical 
commentators have interpreted the story. As two 
contemporary critics remind us, this attribution 
of a condemnation of women’s sexuality to God, 
rather than to a jealous husband, serves to reinforce 
misogynistic stereotypes. Retelling the tale of Yusuf 
and Zulaykha in a contemporary feminist manner 
can free us from those stereotypes and highlight the 
literary, rather than the theological or proscriptive, 
aspects of the narrative. 
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Free Spirit (television program, South Africa), 180 

Free Verse Movement, 78 

Freud, Sigmund, 453 

Friday Mosque (Agra), 161 

Friedl, Erika, 130 

Funtuwa, Bilkisu Yusuf, 112 

FWEC (Foundation for Women’s Education and 
Culture, Turkey), 399 


Gaga, Justine, 172 

Gagarin, Grigorii, 42 

Gahangir Muhammad Khan (ruler of Bhopal), 389 

Gaisberg, Fred, 10 

Galal, Hala, 31 

Galant, Mymoena, 341 

Galin Khanum, Mashdi, 130 

Galland, Antoine, 467, 504 

Gallery One (Beirut), 154 

The Gambia, 281, 451 

Gamsaxurdia, Konstantine, 423 

Ganda, O., 36 

Gandharva, Bal, 144 

Ganjavi, Mahsati, 42, 64, 85 

Ganjavi, Nizami, 42, 487 

Garis Tepi Seorang Lesbian (Lesbian or lesbianism on 
the margins, Suhesti), 415 

Garmridi, Mirza Fattah, 417 

Garnett, M.L., 472 

Gasimova, Fidan, 64 

Gasimova, Khuraman, 64 

Gasimova, Ruhangiz, 4 

‘Gate of Secret (World of Secrets)’ (television program), 
IIo 

Gautier, Théophile, 468 

Gaye, Germaine Anta, 171 

Gayibova, Khadija, 64-65 

Gaza, 117 

Gazali, Mehmed, 495, 496 

Gazi, Battal, 131 

Gazi Education Institute (Turkey), 169 

Gece dersleri (Evening classes, Tekin), 427 

Gejuritan Matri Alif (epic), 490 

Genis, Suzan, 131 

Georgia, 156-158, 423 
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Georgian Textile Group, 157 
Germany, 
colonial rule of Tanzania, 289 
language mixing in, 246 
Muslim population in, 183, 283 
Siileymanlis in, 349 
Géréme, Jean Léon, 547 
al-Ghabshawi, ‘A’isha, 3 46-347 
Ghdadat al-sabra (The lady from the desert, film, Dghir), 


30 
al-Ghazali, Abu Hamid, 316, 459, 521, 538 
al-Ghazali, Zaynab, 335, 338 
Ghunim, Sa‘diyya, 30 
al-Gindi, Nadiya, 429 
Ginwala, F., 119 
Girik, Fatma, 39 
La gloria de don Ramiro (Larreta), 421-422 
Gélpinarli, A., 228 
Gordeeva, Elena, 33 
Grand Road Theatre (Bombay), 144 
Grbavica (film, Zbani¢), 147 
Great Britain (see United Kingdom) 
Guelwaar (film, Sembene), 434 
Guennoun, Souad, 159 
Guénon, René, 307 
Gulbadan Begum, 121, 207 
Gulf states, 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 52-54 
media presence of women in, 176-177 
proverbs in, 520-522 
religious commemorations in, 3 59-360 
religious practices in, 270-271 
theater in, 138 
women performers in, 71-72 
Gulii-bii (Saint), 223 
Gulistan (Rose garden, Sa‘di), 485 
Guliyeva, Zahra, 65 
Giilnihal (play, Kemal), 546 
Gulshiri, Hishang, 417 
Gum (short story, Mahbib), 15 
Giines/Sems Hatun (Ottoman princess), 3.93 
Giiney, Yilmaz, 436 
Gurdjieff, G.I., 43 
Gurgani, Fakhr al-Din, 487 
Girji Khatiin (wife of Seljuk sultan), 202 
Giirpinar, Hiiseyin Rahmi, 546 
Girpinar, Melisa, 92 
Gutman, Roy, 426 
Giivahi, 495 


Habibi (Shihab Nye), 25 

Habibian, Maryam, 151 

Habilsayaghi (Alizade), 4 

Hac: Bektas, 444 

Hacim Sultan, 444 

Haddad, Jumana, 477 

Hadice Hatun (Ottoman princess), 393 

Hadiqat al-hagiga wa-shari‘at al-tariqa, 539 

Haffajee, Ferial, 178 

Hafiz, Bahiga, 30 

Haflat samar min ajl khamsa Huzayran (Soiree in 
honor of the fifth of June, play, Wanniss), 545 

Hafsa bint al-Hajj, 193 

Hafsa Hatun (Ottoman princess), 393 

Hafsa Sultan (mother of Sultan Sileyman), 394 

Haft paykar (Seven beauties, epic poem, Nizami 
Ganjavi), 42 

Hagar/Hajar, 216-217 

Hajibeyov, Uzeyir, 4, 43, 64, 458 

Hajiya Khatun Khanim, 383 
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Hajj (Shari‘ati), 321 

Halbwachs, M., 119 

Hamada, G., 45 

Hamama, Fatin, 31, 429 

Hamdani, Mariam, 186 

Hamdard Wadf (Pakistan), 390 

Hamid, Abdiilhak (Tarhan), 546 

Hamida Banu Begum, 161 

Hamida, Bibi, 478 

Hammad, Nimrat, 149 

Hammad, Suheir, 104 

Hamra buvi, 337 

Hamse of Atayi, 551 

Handal, Nathalie, 80 

Handan (Edib), 242 

Hanmlara Mabhsus Gazete (journal), 241 

Hanum, Tamara, 66 

Haqqani, ‘Abd al-Haqq, 259 

al-Harrast, Muhammad al-‘Abari, 531 

Haruna, Zainabu Lawan, 132 

Harvest (play, Padmanabhan), 145 

Hasan Shah of Kanpur, 462 

Hasanah, Uswatun, 380 

Hasani-Nasab, N., 34 

Hasanova, Rahilia, 5 

Hashimi, Faezeh, 178 

Hashmi, Farhat, 345 

Hashmi, Salimi, 162, 163 

Hashmi, Zarina, 162-163 

Hasilova, Khalide, 17 

Hasim, Ahmet, 482 

Hassan II (King of Morocco), 114, 326 

Hassan, Riffat, 261, 302 

Hassan, Wail, 454 

Hatem, Mervat, 213 

Hatoum, Mona (Muna Hatum), 548, 550 

Hawwa’ (Eve), 267-268, 403, 404, 495 

Hawwa (magazine), 183, 184 

Hayal ve Hakikat (Dream and Reality, Aliye), 427 

Hayati, Bibi, 455 

Haykal, Muhammad Husayn, 429 

Hazan Biilbili (Autumn nightingale, Girpinar), 546 

Heap, P., 119 

Hefuna, Susan, 548 

Hegland, Mary Elaine, 59, 345 

The Heinemann Book of African Women’s Poetry 
(Chipasula & Chipasula), 94 

Hekimoglu, Miiserref, 181 

Henna Hands (work of art, Naiza Khan), 548, 
Figures 21, 22 

al-Hibri, A., 196, 198 

Hichens, William, 82 

Hidayat, Sadiq, 416-417, 423 

Hijaz, 322, 326 

Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa (Malay epic), 446, 447, 
448 

Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiah (Malay epic), 445, 446 

Hikayat Raja Pasai (Malay epic), 446, 447, 448 

Hikayat Seri Rama (Malay epic), 446 

Hikmet, Nazim, 482 

al-Hilli, al-Muhaqqiq, 314 

Hilyat al-awliy@ wa tabaqat al-asfiya’ (al-Isfahani), 541 

Hima, Mariama, 36-37 

Hir and Ranjha legend, 498-499 

Hir shrine, 229 

A History of Twentieth-Century African Literatures 
(Owomoyela), 94 

“Hocamin Endisesi” (short story, Nihal), 242 

Hodja, Nasreddin, 132 

Hojieva, Oydin, 80, 81 
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Hondo, Med, 435 

Hope and Other Pursuits (Lalami), 25 

Horton, R., 301 

Hosseini, Mansoureh, 158 

Host and Guest (Vaza-P Savela), 423 

Hratchia, Aznif, 142 

Hubanname (The book of beauties), 418, 496 

al-Hubb wa-al-samt (Love and silence, ‘Inayat 
al-Zayyat), 19 

Hubba, 240 

Huda (magazine), 183 

Al-Huda (Pakistan), 345 

Hudoyberdieva, Halima, 80, 81, 82 

Hugh-Jones, S., 303, 304 

Hughli imambara (India), 388-389 

al-Hujwiri, Abi al-Hasan, 538 

Hukayma, 542 

Humaytn-nama (Gulbadan Begum), 121, 207 

Hundi Hatun (Ottoman sultan’s wife), 393 

The Hunter (film, Aprymov), 432 

Huntington, Samuel, 506 

Hiirrem Haseki Sultan (Roxelana), 375, 385-386, 394 

Husain Tekri Shrine (India), 330 

Husain al-tin (Mud horse, film, al-Abnidi), 30 

Husayn (grandson of the Prophet), 59 

Husayn, Huda, 79 

Husn al-uswa bi-ma thabata ‘an Allah wa-Rasilihi 
fi- al-niswa (The best example in what is confirmed 
from Allah and his Prophet regarding women, Siddiq 
Hasan Khan), 259 

“Hiisni-i Muamele” (short story, Leman Hanim), 242 

Hussain, Rokeya Sakhawat (Ruk‘iyya Husayn), 121, 
389 

Hussain, Rummana, 122, 163 

al-Hussein, Fatma, 176 

“Huyu zimwi ni mtu gani, ni mtu au shetani” 
(What kind of being is this ghost, is it a person or 
a devil?, poem, Moza Ali), 83 


Iam Milica Tomic (work of art, Tomic), 554 

Ibn ‘Abbas, 529, 530 

Ibn Abi al-Dunya, 406 

Ibn al-‘Adim, 372 

Ibn al-Jawzi, 538, 541 

Ibn ‘Ali, Husayn, 224 

Ibn Anas, Malik, 529, 531, 532 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, 229, 316, 454, 
5305 $315 5355 537-538, 539 

Ibn ‘Asakir, 372 

Ibn al-Batanini, 557 

Ibn Battitta, 203, 332, 377 

Ibn Dayf Allah, Muhammad al-Nar, 346 

Ibn Fadlan, 200, 203 

Ibn Habib, Talq, 315 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Ahmad b. ‘Ali, 353, 372, 532 

Ibn Hamza, Muhammad, 243 

Ibn Hanbal, 311 

Ibn Hazm (of Cordoba), ‘Ali b. Ahmad, 353, 485, 529 

Ibn Hibban, 531 

Ibn al-Humam, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid, 531 

Ibn Ishaq, Muhammad, 217, 218 

Ibn lyas, 372 

Ibn al-Jawzi, 316, 485 

Ibn Juzayy, 315 

Ibn Ka‘b, Ubayy, 529 

Ibn Kathir, Isma‘“il ibn ‘Umar, 352, 353, 404, 529, 530, 


531 
Ibn Khatibi (Baha’ al-Din Walad), 454-455, 456 
Ibn Qudama, 531 
Ibn Qutayba, ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim, 406, 408 
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Ibn Rajab, 315 migration from, 113 
Ibn Rushd, 312 modernization of, 211 
Ibn Sa‘d, 285 music in, 5-6, 458-460 
Ibn Shaddad, ‘Antara, 456 poetry in, 84-86, 417, 459, 487-488 
Ibn Shahin, Khalil, 408 proverbs in, 522 
Ibn Sina, 486 Quranic exegesis in, 25 5-258 
Ibn Taymiyya, 316, 321, 352 religious commemorations in, 360-361 
Ibrahim/Abraham, 216-217, 318, 319, 321 religious practices in, 271-272 
Ibrahimova, Elza, 4 revolution (1979), 113 
Ibrahimova, Sevda, 4 storytelling in, 130 
Ibsen al-Faruqi, Lois, 43, 189, 191, 194 theater in, 140-141 
Thy@ ‘ulum al-din (al-Ghazalt), 316 visual arts in, 158 
Iklasi, Walid, 544 wagfs in, 382-383 
Iklime Hatun (Ottoman princess), 393 women composers in, 5—6 
Ilhan, Attila, 419, 420 women performers in, 6, 49, 73-74 
Ilicak, Nazh, 182 women preachers in, 339-340 
Iltutmish, 207 Irani, Ardashir, 33-34 
Imanova, Simara, 43 Irani, Kayhan, 151 
In Between (play, Sharif), 151 Iraq, 31, 126 
In the Eye of the Sun (Suwayf), 20 Isaac, 216 
“In me, a Women Migrated from my Veins” al-Isfahani, Aba Nu‘aym, 541 
(poem, al-Zubayr), 476 Ishaq, Kamala Ibrahim, 166 
Indarsabha (play, Amanat Ali), 144 ISite (one-women show, Buck), 151 
India, Iskender, Kiiciik, 420 
actresses from, 143, 144 Ismail, Rayhana, 343 
dance in, 47, 49 Isma‘il/Ishmael, 216-217 
early Islam in, 206-207 Ismamut-ata Shrine (Takhta area), 325 
epics from, 446, 448 Ispahani, Farah, 104 
music industry in, 9, 10 Issaq, Lameece, 151 
musicians from, performing in Afghanistan, 66 Istanbul, 385, 386, 394-395 
nationalism in, 453 D’Istria, Dora (Princess Elena Gjika), 425 
pilgrimage in, 330 ‘Ttab, 72 
popular tales from, 486 Itimad al-Daula tomb (Agra), 161 
Shi Islam in, 344 I‘tisami, P., 86 
theater in, 143, 144 Ivory Coast, 37, 148 
travel accounts of, 471 IWSF (Iranian Women’s Studies Foundation), 113 
waafs in, 388-389, 390 
women composers in, 8-9, [0-11 Jabbar, Sonia, 122 
Indonesia, Jabir, Layla (Layla Sayyid Khidr), 346 
erotic literature in, 412-415 Jacir, Emily, 548 
gender issues in, 276 Jackson, P., 207 
Islam in, 277, 302 Jackson, S., 295 
media in, 509, 512-513 Jacobs, Aletta, 472 
representation of women in, 510-511, 514 Jacobs, Rayda, 179 
modernization in, 211 Jad, Nihad, 544 
music in, 191, 194 al-Jadid (journal), 26 
popular culture in, 98-102 Jafarova, Afag, 4 
premodern Islamic literature in, 490 Jafarova, Zara, 65 
waafs in, 378-381 Jafarzade, Aziza, 17 
International Fajr Theater Festival (Iran), 141 Jaffer, Zubeida, 178 
The Interpretation of Dreams (Freud), 453 Jahan Malik Shirazi, 85 
Inul, 100, 512 Jahanara Begum (Mughal princess), 121, 161, 388 
Ipshir Pasha, 385 al-Jahiz, 485 
IPTA (Indian People’s Theatre Association), 144 Jale, Afife, 142, 150 
Irama, Rhoma, 99-100, 513 Jam‘ jawami‘ al-musannafat (al-Muttalib), 277 
Iran, Jama‘at-i Islami (Pakistan), 214, 259, 344-345 
actresses in, 33-34, 140, 141 Jameelah, Maryam, 295 
conversion to Islam in, 290-292 Jami, 454, 488 
dancing in, 13-14 Jami‘ al-tawarikh (Fadl Allah), 206 
early Islam in, and position of women, 204-208 al-Jamiha (The defiant, al-Sa‘id), 19 
erotic literature in, 416-417, 487 al-Jamil, Sham-e-Ali, 103 
fiction writing in, 416-417, 423-424 Jan, Gauhar, 10 
by women, 20-22, 130, 423-424 Jangan Main-Main Dengan Kelaminmu (Don’t play 
film industry in, 33-34, 430, 433 [with your genitals], Ayu), 415 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 45, 46, 47-48, 49 Janin-i aftab (short stories, Kazimi), 16 
hijab and veiling in, 73, 205 Jansen, J., 450, 451 
language use of women in, 234-23 5 Janson, M., 281 
media in Jaqo’s Guests (Javaxishvili), 423 
presence of women in, 177-178 al-Jassas, Ahmad b. ‘Ali, 530 


representations of women, 503 Jassiem, Nurene, 179 
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Javaxishvili, Mikheil, 423 

Jawami‘ al-ladhdha (al-Katib), 485 

al-Jazeera (television channel), 175, 176 

Jehan, Noor, 193 

Jerusalem, 375 

Jinnah, Fatima, 260 

“John nipe haki yangu” (John give me my right, poem, 
Moza Ali), 83 

Johore kingdom, 445 

Jomier, J.J., 319 

Jordan, 154, 336 

Joseph, Sarah, 183 

Joseph, Terri Brint, 191 

Joseph/Yisuf, 406, 487-488, 495, 530, 556-557, 558, 
559 

Journey through the Crimea to Constantinople 
(Craven), 470 

Jovanovic, Paja, 553 

The Joys of Lipstick (play, Dowlatshahi), 151 

La Jumelle (film, Diabi), 37 

al-Jundi, Rim, 550 

al-Jarani, 455 

Jurnal Perempuan (magazine), 102 

Jazjani, 207 


Kabakgi, Sirin, 182 

Kabbaj, Ikram, 160 

Kabir, Yasmine, 122 

Kadin Yolu (magazine), 180 
Kadinca (magazine), 181 
Kadincik Ana (Fatima Baji), 202, 231 
Kahf, Mohja, 104, 105 

Kahf, Monzer, 378 

Kahn, Sara, 183 

Kakakhail, Zainab, 323 
Kamber Batir (epic, Kazakhstan), 441 
Kameric, Sejla, 554 

Kanaana, S., 126, 127 
Kandahar (film, Pazira), 105 
Kanetti, V., 182 

Kansu, Gil, 12 

Kansu, Suna, 464 

Kar, Mehrangiz, 178 
Karakulov, Amir, 432 
Karakurt, Esat Mahmut, 534 
Karan, Munadia, 179 
Karanovi¢, Mirjana, 147 
Karim, Karim H., 505 

Karimi, Farah, 113 

Karimi, Niki, 34 

Karimova, Gulnara (Googoosha), 98 
Karnataka, 9 

Kartini, Raden Adjeng, 210 
al-Kashgari, Mahmid, 201 
Kashmir, 59, 122 

al-Katib, Nasr, 485 

Katz, Marion Holmes, 267 
Kay Kaus (Ziyarid prince), 206 
Kaya, Birsen, 39 

Kazakhstan, 432 

Kazbah Project Ltd., 152 
Kazemi, Zahra, 178 

Kazimi, Sidiqa, 16 

Kazkaz, Rana, 152 

Keita, Rahmatou, 35, 36 
Kemal, Namik, 546 
Keshavarz, M.H., 234 

Khadija (first wife of the Prophet), 128, 285, 352 
Khadra, Yasmina, 23 

Khaf, Mohja, 26 


Khal, Helen, 154 

Khalid, Aisha, 548 

Khamis, Zabya, 79 

Khan, Muhammad Muhsin, 259 

Khan, Naiza, 163, 548 

Khan, Siddiq Hasan, 259 

Khan, Sir Sayeed Ahmad, 259 

Khdana-i dilgir (A confined house, short story, Mahbub), 


I5 
Khaneh-i Idrisiha (The house of the Idrisis, Alizadeh), 


21-22 


Khanim, Amina Jahida, 231 

Khanum, Farida, 75 

Khanum, Sultan, 5, 6 

Khanzade Begiim (Chinggisid princess), 203 

Khartoum School (visual art movement), 166 

Khatami, Mohammad (President of Iran), 74 

al-Khattab, Umr, 531 

Khatun, Asiye, 231 

Khaybar, 218 

Khemir, Sabiha, 160 

al-Khiba@ (The tent, al-Tahawi), 20 

Khidr, Layla Sayyid (Layla Jabir), 346 

Khodja Daniyar Mausoleum (Samarkand), 325-326 

Khomeini, Ayatollah Ruhollah, 257 

Khorezm, 223, 224, 325 

Khurasan, 206 

Khusraw va Shirin (Khusraw and Shirin, Nizami 
Ganjavi), 487 

Khwaja Bandenawaz Gesudaraz Shrine (Gulbarga), 


330-331 

Kidjo, Angelique, 194 

Kiduke, Be, 109 

Kidwai, S., 500 

Kill (play, Sharif), 151 

Kipshidze, Nino, 157 

Kirk Kigz (epic, Karakalpak), 441 

Kirmani, Mirza Aga Khan, 256 

Kisaskiirek, Necip Fazil, 482 

Kitab al-fisal (Ibn Hazm), 3 53 

Kitab al-bikayat al“ajiba wa-al-akhbar al-ghariba (The 
book of marvelous tales and fantastic anecdotes), 411 

Kitab al-Manam (Ibn Abi al-Dunya), 406 

Kitab al-qiydan (al-Jahiz), 485 

Kitab al-tabaqat (Ibn Dayf Allah), 346 

Kizi, Shuku Allah Kuli, 81 

Kocem Sultan, 385, 386 

Kogyigit, Hiilya, 39 

Kompas (newspaper), 511 

Konaté, Kadiatou, 37 

Kopa, Khadija, 109, 149 

Koprilii, M.F., 231 

Koptagel, Yiiksel, 7-8 

Ko6roglu (The blind man’s son, Turkish legend), 449 
opera by Hajibeyov, 43 

Kozlowski, G., 207 

Krstic, Djordje, 552-553 

Kubra, Najm al-Din, 535 

Kuchuk Hanem, 468 

Kuo, E., 302 

Kupona binti Mshamu, Mwana, 82-83 

Kurdikar, Moghubai, 10 

Kurdistan, 46 

Kurdujin (Princess), 382 

al-Kush, Zuhra bint ‘Abd Allah bin Mas’ud, 340 

Kutadgu Bilig, 494-495 

Kuwait, 53-54, 176 

Kuyateh, Balafasiki, 451 

Kuyateh, Tumu Maniyang, 451 

Kyrgyzstan, 432 
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Lalami, Laila, 25 

Lalla A’icha Qandisha Shrine (Morocco), 328 
Lalla A’icha shrines (Morocco), 225, 227 
Lalla Solica shrine (Morocco), 225, 226-227 
Lalla Zainab, 340 

Lambton, Ann, 201 

Lane, Edward, 68, 69, 137, 545 

Lane-Poole, Sophie, 69 

Larreta, Enrique, 421-422 

Last Stop (film, Aprymov), 431 

Latif, Syed Abdul, 260 

Laurens, Tato, 513 

Layla al-badawiyya (Layla the Beduin, film, Hafiz), 30, 


430 
Layla (film, Amir), 30 
Layla and Majnin story, 539 
opera by Hajibeyov, 43, 458 
poetic drama by Shawgi, 138 
Lebanon, 
film industry in, 31, 429 
theater in, 138 
visual arts in, 154 
wagfs in, 377 
women preachers in, 33 5-336 
Lee Kwuan Yew, 512 
“Leeli” (song of a marriage), 13 5-136 
Leman Hanim, 241, 242 
Lestari, Dewi (Dee), ror, 414 
Levni, 551 
Levyih-i Hayat (Aliye), 242 
Leyla Hanim, (Leyla Saz), 7, 228, 231, 240, 241 
Leyli and Majnun (opera, Hajibeyov) (see also Layla 
and Majnin story), 43, 458 
Liberia, 132 
Libya, 159 
Lichtenstadter, Ilse, 196 
Liddat al-nisa@ (Taking pleasure in women), 417 
Liévre, V., 56 
Life Is Like a Cucumber: Colloquial Egyptian Proverbs, 
Coarse Sayings and Popular Expressions (Elkhadem), 
518 
Liking, Werewere, 148 
Limonicyan, Hamparsum, 7 
Linga/Yoni (painting, Arahmaiani), 547 
Lok Theater, 144 
Long, J., 119 
Lord, Albert, 50 
Loti, P., 468 
Lufti, Huda, 285 
Lutfi, Ibtisam, 72 


Ma Tianmin, 358 

Ma, Yo-Yo, 5 

Mabrouk, Dora, 183 

MacKinnon, Catherine, 426 

Madrasat al-wahid (School of the one, visual art 
movement), 166 

Magardie, Khadija, 179 

Maghrib (see North Africa) 

Mahadewa Mahadewi (The great god, the great 
goddess, N.R. Yusuf), 415 

Mahalli Dancers (Iran), 49 

Mahbib, Maryam, 15 

al-Mahdi, Muhammad Ahmad, 164 
al-Mahdiyya, Munira, 137 

Mahieddine, Baya, 159 

Mahmood, Saba, 236, 293, 336 

Mahsati (Mahsati/Mahasti/Mihsi|t]ti/Mehseti) Ganjavi, 
42, 64, 85 

Maiga, Djingarey, 36 
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Mail and Guardian (newspaper), 178, 179 
al-Majalis (Gateways, journal), 176 
Majlisi-Uns (Azerbaijan), 64 
Major Themes of the Qur’an (Rahman), 261 
Mak@id al-niswan (The trickery of women, Ibn 
al-Batanini), 557 
Makhmalbaf, Muhsin, 424 
“Makhzan Ultat-i-Malika” (song collection, Jan), 10 
al-Makki, Abi Talib, 536 
Maksud, Fatima binti, 160 
Mala Hashmi (theater group), 145 
al-Mala@ika, Nazik, 78 
Malaysia, 303 
Islam in, 277 
Islamic law in, 511 
media in, 510, 511, 514 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 323 
popular culture in, 106 
Mali, 
music in, 194 
pilgrimage in, 332 
theater in, 147-148 
women filmmakers in, 37 
Malik al-Zahir (King), 445 
al-Malik huwa al-malik (The king is the king, play, 
Wannis), 545 
Malti-Douglas, Fedwa, 455, 485, 558 
MamaAfrika (documentary film, Davids), 180 
Mamadali, Ouméma, 37 
Mame Diarra Bousso tomb, 333, 334 
Mammadova, Alya, 5 
Mammadova, Shovkat, 64 
Man-Yee, W., 512 
Manda ‘%b-i waliyati al-nisad (book on women saints, 
Amina Jahida Khanim), 231 
Managib al-‘Arifin (Aflaki), 202 
Manas (epic, Kyrgyz), 441, 449 
Manch, Jana Natya, 145 
Mannan, M.A., 379, 381 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
(Lane), 68 
Mannijan Khanam (Maryam), 388 
Mansa Musa (King of Mali), 332 
Mansur, Khayriyya, 31 
Mansvyetova, Lidiya, 146 
The Map of Love (Suwayf), 20 
al-Magqrizi, 372 
al-Marahli, Hafaza khanum, 387 
al-Mariyati, Layla, 105 
Marmara, Nilgun, 92 
Marmol, José, 421 
Maro, Violet, 186 
Marouazi, Khadija, 114-115 
Marsden, William, 467 
Martineau, H., 469-470 
Marwazi, 200-201 
Mary (mother of Jesus), 225, 267, 268 
prophethood of, 351, 352, 353, 354 529 
Maryam Begum (Safavid princess), 383 
“Marzieh” (Iranian song), 459 
Marzolph, U., 437 
Mashid al-hbaram (Grand Mosque of Mecca), 319, 320, 
321 
Masoudieh, Mohammad Taghi, 45 
Ma’soumeh Seyhoun’s Gallery (Tehran), 158 
Masra‘ Kliyupdtra (poetic drama, Shawqi), 138 
al-Masri, Maram, 477 
Mass Transit (Naqvi), 25 
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auteur cinema, 429, 431, 432 
“authentic” Islam, 282 
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authority, and power, 488 
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awqaf (see waqfs) 
al-“ayta sung poetry, 236 
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badawi (Beduin) dance, 54 
Baha’i faith, 291 
ballet dancers, Central Asian, 97 
Bant Nadir tribe, 218 
baraka (blessings) of saints, 327, 363 
Bashkirs, 5x 
basket weaving, 165, 167 
bawdy tales, in Sufism, 538 
bayaderes (“nautch girls”), 462 
Bayram Namazz (see Eid al-Fitr celebrations) 
bayt al-khiydta (house of sewing), 165 
bazi-ha-yi namayishi (theatrical plays/games), 48 
beauty pageants, 356 
Beduin, 20, 236, 322 
beggars, women pilgrims as, 333 
belly dancing, 60, 68, 69-70, 194 
in Egypt, 1-3, 14, 31 
Berbers, 54 
songs of, 114, 191 
women’s poetry, 236 
bhangra music and dance, 58 
bhavai drama, 143 
biblical influences, in Qur’anic exegesis, 267 
bid‘a practices, 366 
bilingualism, in Western Europe, 245 
biographical dictionaries, 372 
biographical narratives, 127 
birr (piety), 314 
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bismillah ceremonies, 269, 366 
“blessed nights”, 368, 370 
bola (female religious leader), 350 
bori (spirit possession), 
dance, 148 
specialists, 333 
Bosnians, 51 
boys, desirability of, 455, 456, 484, 486, 496, 500, 538 
bridal songs, 41, 72, 135-136, 190, I91 
Buddhism, 
conversion to, 303 
in Southeast Asia, 445 
in Thailand, 304-305 
Bukharan Jews, 66 
Bulghars, 200 
business women, Central Asian, 98 


Cairo Geniza, 219, 220, 221, 222, 387-388 
calendrical celebrations, Islamic, 365, 370 
calligraphy, 160, 161 
carpet weaving, 156 
cash waqfs, 377, 378, 379, 380-381 
caste, in South Asian Muslim societies, 275 
celibacy, in Sufism, 538-539, 542 
cem rituals, 61 
cenaze namazi (prayers at funerals), 370 
censorship, 
in Arab media, 175, 176 
in Iran, 178 
in Southeast Asia, 509-510, 511-512, 514 
in Soviet regime, 81 
in Turkey, 180-181 
chakri music, 59 
charitable waqfs, 372, 377 
childbirth, 275 
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Abraham in, 216 
conversion to, 288, 291-292, 297, 301-302 
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saints in, 225 
in South Africa, 298 
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cinéma d’auteur, 429, 431, 432 
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female (see genital mutilation) 
male, 304 
Civil Code (Turkey, 1926 and 2001), 263 
classical music and dance, 49 
South Asian, 75 
Turkish, 60 
classical poetry, 
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in Ottoman Empire, 87-88 
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colonial administration (see also anti-colonialism), 
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of South Asia, 389 
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in Arab states, 285-286 
in Central Asia, 286-288 
in East Africa, 288-290 
in Eurasia, 200 
and Internet, 294, 306 
in Iran, 290-292 
in Mexico, 292-293 
in North America, 25, 293-295 
in Ottoman Empire, 286, 296-297 
in South Africa, 297-299 
in South America, 299-301 
in South Asia, 204, 205 
in Southeast Asia, 301-305 
in Western Europe, 306-308 


linked to marriage, 289-290, 293-294, 296, 302, 


393-305 
theme in folk literature, 494 


cooking, communal, 355 
Coptic church, 286 
cosmology, 


South Asian, 460 
Sufi, 535-536, 539 


courts, 


Muslim, Jewish women appearing in, 221 
registers on waqfs, 372, 387 


creation, 


femininity of, 537 
Qur'an on, 403-405, 523, 530 5355 536 


culture, 


African Islamic, 35, 36 
Javanese, 413, 414 
Mande, 61, 450 
Moorish, 300 
popular 
in Afghanistan, 96-97 
in Central Asia, 97-98 
in Indonesia, 98-102 
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and Muslim women in North America, 103-105 


in Ottoman Empire, 419 

in Southeast Asia, 105-108 
in Tanzania, 108-109, 148 
in Turkey, rr0-111 

in West Africa, 111-112 


curses, 526 


dadra music, 74 
dakani poetry, 499, 500-501 
dancers, 


companies/groups of, 62-63, 66 
female, 47-48 

in Azerbaijan, 64 

ballet, 97 

in Egypt, 68-69 

in Sub-Saharan Africa, 148 
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in Tanzania, 108 
travel accounts of, 1, 69, 462 
in Turkey, 60, 68, 371 
in West Africa, 62-63 
in Ottoman Empire, 57 
dancing (see also belly dancing; folk dancing), 
in Arab states, 13-14, 53 
at funerals, 46, 55 
in India, 47, 49 
mystical, 371 
in Southeast Europe, 124 
dangdut music and dance, 99, 100, 512, 513 
danse du ventre (see belly dancing) 
Dari language, poetry written in, 77 
dastan/destan storytelling genre, 127, 131, 501 
daughters, proverbs on, 519, 525 
da‘wa (missionary) work, 294, 295, 306 
by women, 350 
dead, 
paying homage to, 364 
purifying of, 274 
suffering of, 218-219 
death, 
of Fatima, 357 
rituals, 233 
deeds, on waqfs, 372, 373 
dervish communities, 228 
devotional drama, 144 
dhikr (recitation of names of Allah), 190, 341 
dance and chanting, 44, 46, 337, 461 
dhimmis (protected peoples), 205, 219-220, 285, 286, 
290 
dhrupad music, 75 
dialogue, used in poetry, 83 
diasporas, 
Afghan, 46, 77 
Arab, 80 
Iranian, 113 
Muslim, in Asia-Pacific region, 107 
Sudanese, 166 
dictionaries, biographical, 372 
didactic poetry, 340 
dil (language, tongue), female, 233 
disobedience of women, 309, 310-312, 530 
divan poetry, 87, 88, 91, 92, 240, 418, 456, 481, 496 
divination, and Islam, 351 
divine (see also God), 
love of, 282, 498, 537, 539, 543 
divorce, 250, 290 
financial settlements related to, 311 
proverbs on, 521 
divorcees, supported by waqfs, 390 
documentaries, 36 
daireh doira (frame drum), 41, 48, 67, 457 
dowries, of nomadic women, 203 
dream interpretation, 
Islamic, 406-409 
Western, 453 
dress, 
for non-Muslims, 220 
for pilgrimage to Mecca, 321, 331 
Qur’an on, 251, 264 
for women (see also hijab and veiling), 280-281, 336 
in Central Asia, 287 
in Southeast Asia, 511 
drums, 67, 71-72, 457 


e-zines, women’s, 180 
early Islam, 
and position of women, 196-198 
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in Central Asia, 200-203 
in Iran, 204-208 
in South Asia, 205-208 
economic aspects, of pilgrimage to Mecca, 322 
education for women and girls (see also religious 
education), 
in Arab states, 78 
in Judaism, 222 
in Ottoman Empire, 242 
in Sudan, 165 
in Turkey, 168 
in Western Europe, 245 
educational institutions, recipients of zakdt, 397 
Eid al-Adha (‘Id al-Adha) celebrations (feast of 
sacrifice), 55, 355, 359, 364-365, 366, 368, 370, 


397 : 

Eid al-Fitr (‘Id al-Fitr) celebrations (end of Ramadan 
feast), 55, 61, 355, 359s 363-364, 366, 368, 370, 
397 

embroidery, 157, 162 

encyclopedias, historical, 372 

English language, 
drama in, 144 
Muslim media in, 245 
Qur’an translations in, 260, 261 
Qur’anic interpretations in, 252 
use in South Asia, 259 

entrepreneurs, women, 119 

epics (see legends and epics) 

erotic literature, 
in Arab states, 411-412 
in Indonesia, 412-415 
in Iran, 416-417, 487 
in Ottoman Empire, 417-419, 495 
in Turkey, 419-420 

erotic photography, 5 52 

ethnographic studies, of West African women, 93 

European imperialism, 467 

European modernity, 209 

European women, and Oriental women, 472-473 

evil eye, 244 

exegetical texts, 
on creation of woman, 403-405, 530 
interpretations of women in, 249-268, 556, 559 

exhibitions, of women artists, 155, 157, 158, 172, 550 

eyewitness accounts, of harems, 470 


false prophets, 351 
families, 
empowerment of, 381 
gatherings of, 126 
histories of, 123 
Palestinian, 116 
portraits of, 552 
women’s roles in, 98-99, 100-101 
family celebrations, 
music at, 190 
performances at, 67 
family honor, in Yemen, 528 
family law, 211, 251, 511 
family paradigm, of Qur’anic exegetes, 249, 251, 252 
family waqfs, 372, 3735 377s 389-390 
famines, in Darfur, 165 
fashion, 
designers, 170-171 
in East Asia, 107 
fasting, by women, 269-270, 273-274, 275, 277, 278, 
279, 282, 283 
father figures, in literature, 25 
Fatima Day celebrations, 3 57-358 
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female body, metaphors for, 453-456, 547, 550 
female headed households, in South Africa, 119 
female space, European travel accounts of, 471-472 
feminism, 
in Indonesia, 413 
on Islam and modernity, 214 
Islamic, 261-262, 308, 558-559 
Islamist, 184 
in Turkey, 426 
feminist art, 155 
feminist films, 430-431 
feminist magazines, 181 
feminist novels, 424 
feminist theater, 145 
feminotopia discourses, 470-471, 472 
fiction writing, 
in Argentina, 421-422 
in Caucasus, 422-423 
female sexuality in, 486-488 
in Indonesia, 98 
in Iran, 416-417, 423-424 
portrayal of women in, 503 
in Southeast Europe, 425-426 
in Turkey, 419, 426-427, 533-534 
by women 
in Afghanistan, 15-16 
in Arab states, 18-20, 412 
in Caucasus, 16-18 
in Indonesia, 101, 413-415 
in Iran, 20-22, 130, 423-424 
in North Africa, 22-24, 237 
in North America, 24-26 
in Ottoman Empire, 242 
in South Africa, 179 
in Turkey, 28-29, 427 
in West Africa, 26-28, 111 
fictionalized autobiography, 27 
figurative representations, in Sudanese art, 164-165 
film industry, 30-40 
in Arab states, 30-32, 138, 429-430 
in Central Asia, 96, 97, 98, 431-433 
in East Asia, 107 
in Indonesia, 99-100, 101-102 
in Iran, 33-34, 430, 433 
in North Africa, 430, 504, 505 
in North America, Muslim women in, 104-105 
in South Africa, 180 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 35-38, 433-435 
in Turkey, 38-40, 150, 435-436 
in West Africa, 111-112 
film stars (see actresses) 
films, 
portrayal of women in, 99-100, 101-102 
in Arab States, 429-431 
in Central Asia, 431-433 
in Iran, 430, 433 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 433-435 
in Turkey, 150, 435-436 
Third Cinema, 453 
as women’s remembrances, 121-122 
figh (Islamic jurisprudence), 258 
folk dancing and folk singing, 
in Caucasus, 42-44 
in Central Asia, 41-42, 45, 46, 66 
in Gulf states, 52-54 
in Iran, 45, 46, 47-48, 49 
in Morocco, 54-56 
in Ottoman Empire, 56-58 
in South Asia, 58-59 
in Southeast Europe, 50-52 


in Turkey, 60-61, 70 
in West Africa, 61-63 
folkloric theater, 139-140, 545 
folktales, 
collections of, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131 
magical, 125 
misogyny in, 125, 486-487 
oral, 114 
food aid, 395 
forgiveness, 120 
forms of address, women’s use of, 23 4-235 
foundation legends/myths, 440, 442 
Friday prayers, 270-271, 365, 370 
funerals, 
dancing at, 46, 55 
prayers at, 370 
singing at, 43, 128, 233 
storytelling at, 132 


gadra dance, 54-55 
gaps (gatherings of friends), 67 
garip (strange) poetry, 481, 482 
gatherings, 
‘ashwi, 56 
family, 126 
of friends, 67 
of women, 83, 248, 258, 272, 341, 360 
at saint shrines, 328 
at weddings, 369 
gazels (see ghazal music/lyrical poetry) 
gender, 
and musical genres, 459-460 
in women’s literature, 26 
gender biases, 
in Qur’anic exegesis, 267 
in West African literature, 26 
gender connotation, of names and titles, 201 
gender desegregation, at Mecca pilgrimage, 320, 322, 
332-333 
gender equality, 
Qur’anic exegetes on, 249, 260, 261, 264 
and secularization, 211 
in Soviet ideology, 66 
in Turkey, 263 
gender hierarchies, 203, 250, 285, 515 
gender metaphors, 479-481 
gender relations, 
in Swahili popular drama, 108 
in West African literature, 27 
gender roles, 
complementarity of, 249-250, 256, 263 
in epics, 451 
in Palestinian society, 117, 118 
gender segregation, 
in Bulghar society, 200 
in dance and music, 45, 46, 57, 460 
and Islam, 188 
among Jews, 220 
in Qarakhanid society, 201 
at religious commemorations, 365, 369, 371 
in Seljuk society, 202 
in South Asia, 500 
in Sufism, 541, 542 
in theater, 139 
in Turkey, 38 
at weddings, 2 
gendered ideology, in Iran, 257 
genealogies, 203 
genital mutilation, 37 
Geniza (Cairo), 219, 220, 221, 222, 387-388 
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geometry, in visual arts, 162, 163 
ghawazi (female entertainers/dancers), 1, 68-69 
ghazal music/lyrical poetry, 91, 193, 488-489 
in Afghanistan, 77 
in Central Asia, 81 
in South Asia, 74, 75, 76, 463, 499-500, 501 
giddha dance, 58 
God (see also divine), 
brides of, 498 
love of, 282, 498, 537, 539, 543 
goddesses, 440 
governments (see also censorship), 
banning music and dance, 45, 49 
control of waqfs, 377, 378, 390 
management of zakdt, 392, 397 
graphic designers, 166 
greetings, 244, 247, 492 
griots (performers of epics), 451 


badiths, 
on afterlife, 400-402 
attributed to ‘A’isha, 335 
on creation of woman, 403, 404 
Jews in, 218-219 
on obedience of women, 309-310 
on piety, 314-315 
suspect nature of, 254 
on Wiles of Women, 556 
on women prophets, 352, 354 
on zakdt, 391 
hadra dance, 55 
hair, female, 455 
hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca), 217, 274, 281, 318-323, 
326, 332-333 
hajja women, 274, 326, 333 
halal, 238 
musical genres considered as, 189 
Hamadsha Sufi Brotherhood, 328 
hammams, 273, 470-471 
Hanafi school of Islam, 277, 310, 320, 345 
Hanbali school of Islam, 3112 
handasa al-sawt (the art of sound), 189 
handprints, left by pilgrims, 328 
haram, 238 
cinema considered as, 35, 36 
musical genres considered as, 189, 194 
harems, 
and dance traditions, 57 
in European travel accounts, 469-470, 471 
portrayal of women in, 425, 552 
Hatuniye mosques, 394 
hauka dance, 148 
Hausa language, 
popular culture in, 111-112 
storytelling in, 132, 133 
theater in, 149 
hayti dance, 55 
heads of state, female, 260 
healers, religious, 287 
healing, and pilgrimage, 328, 330 
Hell (Fire), in Islam, 400 
henna night, 61 
heritage languages, of Western European Muslim 
women, 245, 246 
heroes, 
female (see also warrior women), 
in Bosnian songs, 51 
hierarchies, 
age, 203 
gender, 203, 250, 285, 515 


hijab and veiling, 
in dancing, 3, 53-54 
European travel accounts of, 468, 469, 471 
growing popularity of, 213-214 
in Indonesia, 100 
in Iran, 73, 205 
of Jewish women, 220 
in media, 175 
media coverage of, 506, 509, 510-511 
in Mexico, 293 
in North America, 295 
after pilgrimage to Mecca, 326 
Qur’an on, 529, 530 
in South America, 300 
in Turkey, 264 
in visual arts, 159 
in Western Europe, 183, 281-282 
bijabat (headscarfed Yemeni American girls), 237-239 
hijra (emigration), of Muhammad, 217 
Hijra (Muslim New Year) celebrations, 368 
hijras, 49 
Hinduism, influences on Muslim South Asian music, 
460 
Hindus, 
pilgrimage traditions of, 330 
in South Africa, 365 
historical books, 446 
historical encyclopedias, 372 
historical studies, of waqfs, 373 
HIV/AIDS, in South Africa, 179 
homosexuality, 
in dreams, 408 
female, 412, 414, 415, 500 
in Ottoman literature, 418 
in poetry, 91, 476, 500 
in premodern Islamic literature, 484 
Qur’an on, 532 
homosexuals, names for, 68 
houses, 
Jewish, 220 
prayer inside, 271, 273, 279 
in Southeast Asia, 303-304 
wives needing permission to leave, 312 
bukamat-i zan (government of women day, Iran), 46 
human rights abuses, 
in Morocco, 115 
in South Africa, 120 
humor, 
in Ottoman Empire, 437-438, 494 
in Southeast Europe, 438-439 
bir/houris (maidens of Paradise), 401-402, 454 
hypogamy, 203 


“ibadat (religious observances), 271, 282, 314 
identities, 
African-Islamic, 166 
construction of, and pilgrimage, 318 
Palestinian, 118 
in South Africa, 38 
of women 
North African, 159 
West European Muslims, 184 
ideology, 
gendered, in Iran, 257 
Soviet, gender equality in, 66 
“ignorant ones,” women as, 267 
ibram, state of, 319, 321, 331 
ima’, 351 
illiteracy (see literacy) 
imam hatip high schools (Turkey), 348 
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imambaras (residences of imams), 388-389 
Imazighen (see Berbers) 
immigrants, 
African, in Europe, 27 
literature of, 24, 25 
improvisatory music, 191-192 
incarceration, of disobedient wives, 312 
incest, 
in dreams, 408 
proverbs on, 521 
independent vicegerents (Khildfa), women as, 254 
infertility, and pilgrimage, 325, 330 
inheritance rights of women, 
in early Islam, 200, 203 
and waqfs, 373, 389-390 
initiation rituals, 442 
instrumental music, metered, 193 
intermarriage, 303 
Internet, 
calculation of zakdt on, 392, 393 
and conversion to Islam, 294, 306 
Muslim women’s use of, 105, 237 
in Iran, 503 
in South Africa, 180 
in Western Europe, 183 
poetry platforms on, 80, 104 
source for journalism, 175 
interpretations of dreams, 406-409 
‘Isawi Sufi order, 340 
Islam, 
and Africanness, 298 
on cinema, 3 5-36 
criticism of, by West African women writers, 26, 27 
early 
and position of women, 196-198 
in Central Asia, 200-203 
in Iran, 204-208 
in South Asia, 205-208 
and female genital mutilation, 37 
media coverage of, 505-506 
and modernization, 209-214, 255, 262, 506 
on music and dance, 45, 73, 188 
on pilgrimage to saint shrines, 327, 331, 360 
and popular culture 
in Indonesia, 99-100, 102 
in Northern Nigeria, 112 
in Turkey, 110-111 
representations of 
in African films, 36 
in South African media, 179 
saints in, 223 
in South Africa, 178 
syncretism in, 287 
and visual arts, 154 
in Western Europe, 182 
on women prophets, 3 5 1-3 52 
Islamic calendrical celebrations, 365, 370 
Islamic cinema, 433 
Islamic cultures, African, 35, 36 
Islamic feminism, 261-262, 308, 558-559 
Islamic law, 198 
on apostasy, 291 
in Malaysia, 511 
non-Islamic influences in, 198 
in Northern Nigeria, 112 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, 320-321, 332 
Islamic mysticism, 227, 230, 316 
Islamic revivalism, 
in Central Asia, 287 
in East Africa, 289 


premodern, 212 

in Turkey, 371 

women preachers in, 338-339 
Islamic scholars (see ulema) 
Islamic schools, in Western Europe, 245 
Islamic societies, 

music in, 189-194 

non-Muslims in, 216, 219-222, 286 
Islamic teachers, female, 269 
Islamist movement, 

in Central Asia, 287 

in Egypt, 3 

media of, 110, 181, 182 

and modernization, 210, 212, 213 

in Palestine, 117-118 

in South Asia, 344-345 

women in, 184, 213-214, 264, 273 

preachers, 336, 346-347 
writers, 29 

Islamization, 

of Central Asia, 127 

of epics, 450, 451 
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jamarat ritual (throwing of pebbles at pillars), 319, 320 


jarigan drama, 144 
Javanese culture, 413, 414 
Javanese woman, ideal of, 412-413 
jazz, in Azerbaijan, 65 
jewelry, 156, 393 
Jewish texts, 
Abraham in, 216 
on Muslim-Jewish interaction, 219 
on Wiles of Women, 558 
Jews, 
attempting to kill Muhammad, 218 
Bukharan, 66 
in Islamic literature, 217-219 
in Islamic societies, 216, 219-222 
in Morocco, 220, 226 
jina messages, 84 


jinn (spirits), 47, 127, 229, 328, 442, 450, 557 


jokes (see humor) 
journalists, 
women, 174 
in Arab states, 174-175 
in Gulf states, 176-177 
in Iran, 177, 178 
in South Africa, 178-179 
in Turkey, 180-182 
judgment day, signs of, 401 
juma‘a salat (see Friday prayers) 


Ka‘ba (Mecca pilgrimage), 318-319 
kafiruin (unbelievers/infidels), 219 
kahinat (diviner-prophetesses), 351 
kanthas, 162 

kaqazbahazi dance (Afghanistan), 41 
kathak music, 74, 75 

kayd (deceit/stratagem), 556, 557, 558 
khammari dance, 53-54 

khanandas (traditional singers), 64 
khanaqahs (Sufi hospices), 396, 498, 499 
khanates, in Central Asia, 203 
khawals (male dancers), 68, 70 

khyal music, 75, 76 

kilim production, 156-157 

Kiswahili (see Swahili language) 

kdcek (male dancers), 68 

koteba drama, 147 

Kran dancers (Liberia), 62 
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Kurban Bayrami (see Eid al-Adha celebrations) 
Kurdish language, women’s magazines in, 181 


laments, 233 
landays poetry, 41, 77 
language, 
mixing, 246 
women’s use of 
in Caucasus, 233 
in Iran, 234-235 
in North Africa, 236-237 
in Ottoman Empire, 240-242 
in Turkey, 243-244 
in Western Europe, 244-246 
in Yemen, 247-248 
lapar dance, 66 
law (see also Islamic law), 
related to waqfs, 380, 383 
Laylat al-Badr, 368 
Laylat al-Mi‘raj, 368 
Laylat al-Qadr, 368 
leaf writings, 490 
learning centers, in Southeast Asia, 445 
legends and epics, 
in Caucasus, 440 
in Central Asia, 127, 440-441 
in East Africa, 442-443 
in Ottoman Empire, 443-444 
in South Asia, 446, 448, 498-499 
in Southeast Asia, 445-448, 490 
in Southeast Europe, 51-52 
in Turkey, 131, 449, 494 
in West Africa, 450-451 
lesbianism, 
in fiction, 412, 414, 415 
in poetry, 500 
levirate marriage, 203 
line dancing, 124 
lips, 455-456 
literacy rates of women, in Morocco, 56 n2, 327 
literary journals, in Central Asia, 81 
literary sources, on pre-Islamic Arabia, 196 
literature (see also fiction writing; poetry), 
of premodern Islam, 484-501 
Sufi, 498, 535-539 
logari dance (Afghanistan), 41 
love, 
of God, 282, 498, 537, 539, 543 
in premodern Islamic literature, 486 
theme 
in legends and epics, 449, 495 
in poetry and songs, 41, 77, 84, 87-88, 91, 


135-136, 138, 240, 458, 459, 475, 476, 478, 


489, 491-492, 498, 499-500, 501 
lullabies, 41, 42, 458-459 
lyric romances, 495-496 
lyrical poetry (see also ghazal), 488-489, 496 
medieval, 424-425 
lyrics of songs, 457, 459, 464 


maddad (religious cantors), 339 
madrasas, 
in Iran, 382, 383 
in South Africa, 341-342 
in South Asia, 344, 389 
magazines, 
art, 158 
Muslim, in Western Europe, 183 
women’s 
in Indonesia, 100 
in Iran, 177-178, 503 
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in Ottoman Empire, 241 
in South Africa, 343 
in Southeast Asia, 106-107 
in Turkey, 180, 181, 515 
Western, 181 
magical realism, in Iranian fiction, 21 
maigizo theater, 108, 109 
majalis/majlis rituals, 59,343, 344 
makrah, 238 
Malay language, 445 
Maliki school of Islam, 277, 311, 327, 376 
Mamluk women, 373, 375 
manawun song, 59 
mandba dance, 55 
Mande culture, 61, 450 
mani oral genre, 526 
manuals and advice books, 275, 411, 485-486, 
494-495 
maqam singers, 128 
marabouts (see also saints), 225 
marriage (see also weddings), 
age of, 56 ni 
conversion linked to, 289-290, 293-294, 296, 
302, 303-305 
Islamic, 197 
levirate, 203 
motif in epics and legends, 441, 443 
non-Muslim, registered in Islamic courts, 286 
practices of Western European Muslim women, 
245 
proverbs on, 519, 520-521, 525, 528 
rituals, Berber, 191 
songs/poetry about, 13 5-136, 190-191 
in Sufism, 538-539 
of West African Muslim women, 281 
marsiya singers, 43 
martyrs, 223 
ma‘siyya (sinful disobedience to God), 310 
masks, 62 
masnavi, 499 
matriarchal societies, 196 
matriarchs, 217 
matriline genealogies, 203 
matrilocality, 491-492 
mawéalid (poems in honor of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
life), 366 
mawlid (mawlid, mevlid kasidesi, milad, miliudiyya, 
Prophet’s birthday) celebrations, 55, 59, 360, 363, 
365, 366, 370-371 
mazars (places of pilgrimage), 223 
media, 
Islamist, 110, 181, 182 
presence of women in, 66 
in Afghanistan, 96-97 
in Arab states, 174-175 
in Central Asia, 97-98 
in Gulf states, 176-177 
in Iran, 177-178 
in North America, 104 
in South Africa, 178-180 
in Southeast Asia, 107 
in Turkey, 180-182 
in Western Europe, 182-184, 245 
in Zanzibar and Tanzania, 184-186 
representations of women in, 99, 101-102, 108-109, 
ILO, 425-426 
in China, 358 
in Iran, 503 
in North Africa, 504-505 
in North America, 505-507 
in South Africa, 508-509 
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in Southeast Asia, 509-514 
in Turkey, 514-516 
storytelling in, 110, 125 
women’s consumption of, 110 
medical practitioners (see healers) 
medical views, on love and the female body, 486 
medieval epics, 440 
medieval poetry, 424-425 
memoirs, 24 
of women, 121, 130, 237 
menkibe storytelling, 127 
menstruation, 
as metaphor, 539 
and religious practices, 271, 274, 275, 276, 278, 
320-321 
and sexual relations, 531 
metaphors, 
for beloved, 88 
for female body, 453-456, 547, 55° 
female physical attributes as, 539 
gender, 479-481 
for women in proverbs, 526-527 
metered songs, 192-193 
mevluds, 348 
micro-credit, 378 
and cash wagqfs, 380, 381 
military music, 191 
miniature painting, 551 
minstrels, 43, 91, 418-419, 458 
female, 57 
in Iran, 73 
in South Asia, 463 
in Turkey, 12, 91, 464 
in South Asia, ro 
miracles, 
of prophets, 352, 354 
of saints, 223, 229 
miscarriages, 275 
misogyny, 
in folktales, 125, 486-487 
of Islamic exegetes, 254, 261, 267, 559 
in premodern Islamic literature, 486, 495, 496, 499 
in Sufi literature, 538, 539 
missionary activities, 
in Central Asia, 287 
Islamic (da‘wa), 294, 295, 306, 350 
in Mexico, 292 
in North America, 294 
modernismo literature, 421 
modernization, and Islam, 209-214, 255, 262, 506 
modesty, 250-251 
money lending, 377 
Moorish culture, 300 
Moriscos, 292 
mosques, 
facilities for ablutions, 277 
Hatuniye, 394 
lectures at, 239 
schools in, 374 
women’s groups at, 236 
women’s participation and attendance, 190, 
250, 270, 272, 276, 279, 284, 293, 362, 368, 
390 
motherhood, 
in poetry, 242, 479, 481-482 
proverbs on, 518-519, 521-522, 524, 525, 527 
Qur’anic exegetes on, 249, 251, 264 
in visual arts, 550 
mothers-in-law, 
conflicts with daughters in-law, 526 
proverbs on, 519, 525 


moussems (saint festivals), 226, 328-329 
mugham singers (Azerbaijan), 43, 64, 458 
muhabazatiyya theater, 545 
muhabbet narration, 123 
mubhadarat (lectures), 239 
Muharram feast and rituals, 10, 121, 144, 272, 350, 
360, 362, 366, 371 
muqadems (caretakers of saint tombs), 226 
Muridyya Sufi order (Muridism), 332, 333-334 
music in Islamic societies, 189-194 
in Central Asia, 4, 5, 7, 64, 97-98, 458 
classical, 49 
in East Asia, 107 
improvisatory, 191-192 
in Iran, 5-6, 458-460 
military, 191 
in Ottoman Empire, 6-7 
in South Asia, 8, 9, 10, 76, 457, 460-463 
in Tanzania, 108, 109 
in Turkey, 11-12, 464-465 
musical groups, 53, 66, 71-72, 73, 462 
musical instruments, 
in Afghanistan, 41 
in Caucasus, 43, 65 
in Central Asia, 67 
in Gulf states, 53, 71-72 
played by women, 193, 457, 462-463, 464, 465 
in Turkey, 60 
musical training, 
in Afghanistan, 457 
in India, 9 
in Ottoman Empire, 6-7, 57 
in Turkey, 11-12, 464 
musicians, 
female, 45, 46, 53, 58, 188, 193, 194 
in Azerbaijan, 64-65 
in Central Asia, 66-67 
in Gulf states and Saudi Arabia, 71-72 
in Iran, 73, 74, 459 
in North America, 104 
perceptions of, 188-189, 457 
in South Asia, 75, 461, 462-463 
in Turkey, 464 
status of, 71, 73 
Muslim Brotherhoods (turuq), 289 
Muslim population, 
in North America 
self-identification of, 24, 25 
women, 24-26, 103-105, 151, 254, 505-507 
in South Africa, 119, 178-180 
in Western Europe, 106, 182-183, 281-284 
women, 182-184, 244-246, 349-350 
mutribs (entertainers, Iran), 49 
muwashshah music, 7 
“mystic” television programs, in Turkey, 111 
mystical dance, 371 
mystical poetry, 
qawwiali, 59, 76, 330, 363, 367 
Sufi, 10, 59, 190 
mysticism, Islamic, 227, 230, 316 
mystics, Sufi women, 190, 227-228, 371 
mythical women, in legends and epics, 448 
mythology, women in, 201 
myths (see legends and epics) 


nalbaki dance (Caucasus), 44 
names, of Jewish women, 221 
naming ceremonies, 62 
nande baeth (song), 59 
narratives, 

of afterlife, 400-402 
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biographical, 127 
of dreams, 406 
popular, 486-487 
votive, 130 
on wagqfs, 372 
nation-states, formation of, 211 
national costumes, in visual arts, 550, 552-553, 
554 
national romances, 28 
nationalism, 
anti-colonial, 213 
in Indonesia, 98 
and metaphors of female body, 453-454, 547, 550 
theme in poetry, 481 
nautanki drama, 143-144 
nayikas (allegorical representations of women), 462 
nazire poetry, 89 
ndepp dance, 148 
needlework, Sudanese, 165 
neoclassical poetry, 475 
“New Wave” films, 431 
new year celebrations, 44, 368 
newspapers, 
in Gulf states, 176 
in Iran, 503 
in North America, 506-507 
in South Africa, 179, 508-509 
in Southeast Asia, 511, 512 
in Turkey, 515 
ngoma groups (Tanzania), 108 
NGOs, 
in Indonesia, ror 
in Malaysia, 511 
in Pakistan, 397 
in Turkey, 399 
nightclubs, 1, 2, 3 
nights, special religious, 368, 370 
nisab (threshold for payment of zakdt), 392 
niya (intention), 277 
nomadic women, 203 
non-Muslims, 
in Islamic societies, 216, 219-220, 286 
and pilgrimage to Mecca, 323 
nudity, in visual arts, 168, 549, 550 
nushuz (disobedience), 309, 3 10-312 


obedience, obligation for women, 309-312, 442 
occupational songs, 191 
odalisques, Muslim women referred to as, 469 
offerings, votive, 330 
Oghuz society, 200 
Omani Arabs, ruling East African coast, 288 
opening formulas, of stories, 133 
operas, in Azerbaijan, 64, 458 
oppositional narratives, 256 
oral poetry, 81, 82, 91, 93, 114 
oral testimonies, of women, 114-115, 116, 118-119, 
122-123 
oral traditions (see also storytelling), 494, 498 
in Afghanistan, 125 
in Eastern Europe, 50 
in North Africa, 523 
Turkish, 526 
in West Africa, 132 
Orientalism, 153, 252-253, 466-467 
in Argentina literature, 421, 422 
criticism of, 154, 252 
in painting, 504, 553 
orta oyunu theater, 149, 418, 437, 545 
otinchas (women religious teachers), 337 
otnae (women spiritual teachers), 269, 337 


painters, 
Arab, 550 
Southeast European, 552 
Western, portrayal of Oriental women by, 504, 547 
pantun poetry, 491, 492 
Paradise, Qur’an on, 400, 401, 402, 404 
pasha, title of, 201 
Pashto language, poetry written in, 77 
pastoralism, 203 
patriarchy, 
in African poetry, 93 
in East African Muslim societies, 128-129 
patrons of art, 
Ottoman sultans, 160 
women, 153, 155, 156, 160-161, 201-202, 223, 393 
performers (see also dancers; singers), 
of epics, 450, 451 
female (see also actresses), 106 
in Afghanistan, 4, 41-42, 48, 49, 65, 96, 457 
in Arab states, 13, 30, 31, 71-72, 247 
in Central Asia, 43, 45, 49, 64-67, 97 
in Egypt, 1-2, 68-71 
in India, 8-9, 10, 49 
in Iran, 6, 49, 73-74 
in North Africa, 236 
in Ottoman Empire, 57 
perceptions of, 68, 71, 457 
in South Asia, 49, 74-76, 460, 461 
in Tanzania, 108 
in Turkey, 38, 68-71 
in West Africa, 94, 451 
male, of belly dancing, 3 
of solo improvised dance, 47, 48 
perpetuity principle, in wagfs, 378 
Persian language, 
forms of address in, 234-235 
literature in, 485 
poetry in, 454, 455, 487-489 
personal status laws, 211, 251, 254 
photographers, women, 548 
photography, 159 
Ottoman, 552 
Western, portrayal of Oriental women in, 504, 547 
pianists, female, 64-65 
piety, 270, 271, 279, 280-281, 283, 314-317, 327 
pilgrimage, 318 
to Mecca (hajj), 217, 274, 281, 318-323, 326, 
331-333 
to saint shrines, 322, 360 
in Caucasus, 324 
in Central Asia, 223-224, 325-326 
in North Africa, 225-227, 326-329 
in South Africa, 362, 363 
in South Asia, 228-230, 275, 329-331, 366 
in Southeast Europe, 369 
in Turkey, 230-231, 348 
by Sufis, 333-334 
pilgrims, 
female, 322, 324-325, 327-328, 329-330, 331, 
332-334 
non-Muslim, 222, 323 
plays, 
experimental, 544 
poetic drama, 138 
playwrights, 
Arab, 544, 545 
Ottoman, 545-546 
women, 141, 142, 145, 150-151, 544 
poetry (see also songs), 


in Arab states, 77-80, 475-477, 489-490, 544 
in Central Asia, 80-82, 477-479 
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commemorative, 366 
didactic, 340 
in Iran, 84-86, 417, 459, 487-488 
lyrical (see also ghazal), 424-425, 488-489, 496 
in North America, 103-104 
oral, 81, 82, 91, 93, 114 
in Ottoman Empire, 87-89, 240, 418-419, 456, 496 
Persian, 454, 455, 487-489 
political, 82, 83 
pre-Islamic, 196 
religious, 83 
in South Asia, 77, 499-501 
in Southeast Asia, 446, 491-492 
in Southeast Europe, 89-91, 424-425 
Sufi, 59, 456, 463, 537-538 
Swahili, 82-84, 479-481 
in Turkey, 91-92, 420, 481-482 
Urdu, 75, 500-501 
in West Africa, 93-95, 135-136 
poets, 
female, 193, 236 
in Arab states, 77-80, 247, 476, 477 
in Central Asia, 80-82, 478-479 
in East Africa, 82-84 
in Eastern Europe, 89-91 
in Iran, 84-86, 416 
in North America, 103-104 
in Ottoman Empire, 87-89, 240, 241, 242 
in South Asia, 96, 500 
in Turkey, 91-92, 481-482 
in West Africa, 93-95 
political art, 
poetry, 82, 83 
theater, 144, 145 
visual arts, 155 
political prisoners, Moroccan women, 115 
politics, 
gendered, of modernity, 209 
of remembering, 113 
of reproduction, in Palestine, 117 
women broadcasters in, 186 
polygamy, 250, 261 
among Jews, 220 
in Indonesia, 510 
in pre-Islamic Arabia, 196 
proverbs on, 521, 523 
rejection of, 259, 292-293 
in South Africa, 299 
in West African literature, 27 
popular culture, 
in Afghanistan, 96-97 
in Central Asia, 97-98 
in Indonesia, 98-102 
and Muslim women in North America, 103-105 
in Ottoman Empire, 419 
in Southeast Asia, 105-108 
in Tanzania, 108-109, 148 
in Turkey, 110-111 
in West Africa, 111-112 
popular narratives (see folktales) 
pornography, Indonesian campaign against, 512-514 
portraits, 
weaving of, 156 
of women, 549, 551-552 
postcards, 
colonial, 504, 547 
female nudity on, 549, 550 
postmodernism, in Turkish novels, 29 
pottery, 172 
power, and authority, 488 
power relations, inversion of, 123, 124, 131-132 
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praise poetry, 135-136 
praise singers, 94, 194 
prayer groups, 335 
prayer meetings, 272 
prayers, 
at funerals, 370 
by women, 269, 270-271, 273, 277-278, 279, 282, 
283 
Friday, 365, 370 
pre-Islamic period, 
and pilgrimage to Mecca, 318, 319 
poetry in, 196 
societies in, 196, 197-198 
women prophets in, 351 
preachers, 
female 
in Arab states, 335-336, 337-339 
in Central Asia, 336-337 
in Iran, 339-340 
in North Africa, 340-341 
in South Africa, 341-343 
in South Asia, 343-345 
in Southeast Europe, 369 
in Sudan, 346-347 
in Sufism, 337, 338, 340, 349, 542 
in Turkey, 335, 347-348 
in Western European Muslim communities, 
349-350 
premodern Islam, 
literature of, 484-501 
revivalism in, 212 
premodern Western literature, 484 
Prespa Albanians, 190-191 
prison inmates, conversion to Islam by, 295 
private spheres, 211, 213 
processions, 362, 363, 366 
promiscuity of women, in erotic literature, 411 
property ownership, by women, 372, 373, 3745 
392-393 
prophets, 
false, 351 
female, 3 51-354, 529 
prostitution, 
and dance and music performances, 2, 45, 49, 68 
forced, 508 
in South Asia, 49 
proverbs, 
in Egypt and Sudan, 517-520 
in Gulf states, 520-522 
in Iran, 522 
Malay, 491 
in North Africa, 523-524 
Turkish, 243, 244, 524-527 
in Yemen, 527-528 
public spaces, 
dichotomy with private spaces, 213 
religious practices in, 270, 283 
and women, 211, 373 
publishers, 
African, 94 
women’s presses, in Kuwait, 176 
punishments, 
for disobedient wives, 310, 530 
for withholding zakdt, 391 
puppet theater, 147-148 
purity, 
caste-based, 275 
of women, 273, 275, 277 


Qajar women, 383 
qanitat (righteous women), 309 
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Qarakhanid women, 200-201 
qawwali mystical poetry/song, 59, 76, 330, 363, 367 
gawwamiin (authority of husband over wife), 309 
qira’a (see Quranic recitation) 
qiyan (singers/servants), 193 
Qur’an, 

Abraham in, 216 

on afterlife, 400-402 

on creation, 403-405, 523, 530, 535, 536 

and dream interpretation, 406 

on ka‘ba, 319 

memorization of, 342, 346 

on obedience of women, 309, 311 

Orientalist exegesis of, 253 

on piety, 314, 315 

reading of, 239, 279 

Sara and Hajar in, 216 

and tafsir, 266-268 

translations of, 243, 258, 259, 260, 261 

on wiles of women, 556, 558, 559 

on women and gender roles, 249-268, 454, 

529-532 

on women prophets, 351, 352 

on women’s rights, 249, 250, 251 

on zakdt, 391, 392 
Qur’anic exegetes, 

on creation of woman, 403-405, 530 

interpretations of women by, 249-268, 556, 559 
Qur’anic recitation (gira’a), 192 

by women, 67, 188, 278, 337, 342, 346, 370 


radio (see also media), 
portrayal of women on, 503 
stations 
in Afghanistan, 4, 42, 457 
Muslim Western European, 245 
in South Africa, 179, 343, 509 
in Tanzania, 186 
women working in, 185 
Ramadan, 370 
celebrations at end of (see Eid al-Fitr celebrations) 
preparations for, 55 
storytelling at, 132 
women’s activities at, 278 
rape, in Balkan wars, 426 
raqs baladi (see belly dancing) 
rags sharqi (see belly dancing) 
raqs-i ayna (mirror dance), 47 
raqs-i Guigtshi, 47 
raqs-i mujassama (statue dance), 47 
rawzas, 360 
realism, 
in film, 429, 430 
in poetry, 481, 482 
in visual arts, 553-554 
reformist Islam, 281, 365 
rekhti (women’s songs of domesticity), 500-501 
relationality, female, 249 
religious books, 277 
religious commemorations, 
in Argentina, 355-356 
in China, 357-358 
in Gulf states, 359-360 
in Iran, 360-361 
in South Africa, 361-365 
in South Asia, 365-367 
in Southeast Europe, 367-369 
in Turkey, 370-371 
religious communities, of women, 23 6-237 


religious education, 
for Muslims in Western Europe, 282 
for women and girls, 280, 335, 339, 340, 341-342, 
344, 346, 348, 358 
religious healers, 287 
religious poetry, 83 
religious scholars (see ulema) 
religious studies, 252, 254 
religious terms, use of, 233, 238, 243-244, 245-246 
religious treatises, 445-446 
remembrances of women, 
from Eastern Europe, 122-124 
from Iran, 113 
from North Africa, 114-115 
from Palestine, 116-118 
from South Africa, 118-120 
from South Asia, 121-122 
reproduction, politics of, in Palestine, 117 
reproductive capacities of women, and women’s rights, 
250 
revelations, 352 
revivalism, 
Islamic, 212, 287, 289, 371 
women preachers in, 338-339 
revolution, in Iran (1979), 113 
riddles, 
in North Africa, 524 
in poetry, 83 
in Turkey, 527 
ritual communities, 367 
ritual sacrifice, 364-365 


rituals, 
‘amal, 344 
cem, 61 


of death, 233 
of initiation, 442 
Islamic, 295 
of marriage, 191 
of pilgrimage, 224, 225, 325, 328 
to Mecca, 318, 319, 320-321 
of spirit possession, 46-47, 62, 148, 289, 333 
women’s, 361 
Roma, 69 
romance novels, 533-534 
royal women, in legends and epics, 446-447 
ruf singing and dancing, 59 
rural areas, folk dancing and folk singing in, 45-47 


sacrifice, ritual, 364-365 
Safavids, 291 
women, 207, 383 
sa ritual (pilgrimage to Mecca), 319 
saints, 
blessings of, 327, 363 
in Christianity, 225 
cult of, 325 
female, 201, 223-232 
festivals, 370 
in Islam, 223 
shrines of 
in Arab states, 224-225 
in Central Asia, 223-224, 325 
in North Africa, 225-227, 326-327 
in Ottoman Empire, 227-228 
in South Africa, 362 
in South Asia, 228-230, 329-331, 366 
in Southeast Europe, 369 
in Turkey, 230-231 
women’s access to, 330-331 
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Sajkaéa (floppy hat), 439 
Salafi movement, 360 
sadmri song and dance, 53 
Sande (Sierra Leone, Liberia), 61-62 
Sanskrit language, 
drama in, 143 
in Southeast Asia, 445 
satellite television channels, 176 
savings, for pilgrimage to Mecca, 323 
saz (musical instrument), 61 
sculptures, women, 156, 169-170, 172 
seclusion of women, 201, 411 
in Iran, 205 
secret societies, of women, 61 
secularization, 
and gender equality, 211 
in Indonesia, 99 
in Iran, 383 
in Turkey, 28, 70 
self-censorship, in Arab media, 175 
self-identification, of Muslims in North America, 24, 25 
Seljuks, 206 
women, 201-202 
semah performances, 57, 70 
Sennar rulers of Sudan, 164 
sermons, 271 
at Eid celebrations, 359 
sevdalinka (medieval lyrical poetry), 424-425 
sex education manuals, 411 
sex slavery, 508 
sexual exploitation, in West African literature, 27 
sexual masquerading, 544-545 
sexual refusal, as form of disobedience, 310-311, 312 
sexual relations, 
Muslim-Jewish, 221 
Qur’an on, 531-532 
sexuality, 
in Arab feminist literature, 412 
female 
and advertising, 515-516 
control of, 304, 411 
in European travel accounts of Muslim women, 
467, 468, 469, 473 
in premodern Islamic literature, 484-501 
in humorous stories, 437 
in Islamic dream interpretation, 407-409 
in poetry, 476-477 
in popular culture, 100 
proverbs on, 524 
in women’s literature, 26, 413-415 
sha‘bana celebrations, 55 
shadow theater, 417, 437-438, 545 
Shafi‘ school of Islam, 277, 288, 310 
shairi poetry, 83 
Shari‘a, 
implementation of 
in Aceh, 510-511, 512 
in Malaysia, 511 
interpretations of, 254 
shelters, for women, 399 
Shit Islam, 
‘Ashara celebrations, 55, 335-336 
in Central Asia, 287 
in China, 358 
on disobedience of women, 311 
gender role discourses in, 256 
in Iran, 291 
in Lebanon, 335-336 
majlis performances, 59, 343, 366 
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music in, 10 
religious commemorations in, 359, 360-361, 367, 
371 
saints in, 224-225, 229 
in South Asia, 344, 388-389 
storytelling in, 126, 275 
theater in, 144 
women preachers in, 335-336, 344, 350 
on women prophets, 3 53-354 
shikhdat, 114 
shrines of saints, 
in Arab states, 224-225 
in Central Asia, 223-224, 325 
in North Africa, 225-227, 326-327 
in Ottoman Empire, 227-228 
in South Asia, 228-230, 329-331, 366 
in Turkey, 230-231 
women’s access to, 330-331 
siblingship, 492 
siddiqas (righteous women), 352, 353 
signares, 171 
silk painting, 156 
singers, 43, 64, 128, 458 
female, 1, 2, 31, 69, 192-193 
in Afghanistan, 41, 42, 96, 457 
in Azerbaijan, 64 
in Central Asia, 128 
in Eastern Europe, 51 
in Iran, 460 
in South Asia, 58, 75-76, 190, 462 
in Tanzania, 109 
in Turkey, 60, 61 
in West Africa, 94 
Praise, 94, 194 
singing (see folk dancing and folk singing) 
sira (prophetic biographies of Muhammad), 217-218 
slavery and bonded labor, 
and conversion to Islam, 289, 296 
in early Islam, 205 
in Judaism, 221 
in Ottoman Empire, 6 
in South Africa, 508 
slaves, 
sexual relations with, 531 
singing girls, 485 
wadfs created by, 387 
social order, and pilgrimage, 318, 322 
social status, and pilgrimage to Mecca, 322, 333 
socialist realism, 553-554 
societies, 
Islamic 
music in, 189-194 
non-Muslims in, 216, 219-222 
pre-Islamic, 196, 197-198 
secret, of women, 61 
sodomy, 532 
sogo bo puppet theater, 147-148 
solo dancing, improvised, 47, 48 
songs, 
Berber, 114, 191 
bridal, 41, 72, 135-136, 190, 191 
lyrics of, 457, 4595 464 
metered, 192-193 
occupational, ror 
of pilgrims, 331 
praise poetry, 135-136 
South Asian, 59, 500-501 
Southeast European, 51-52, 123-124 
sougounougou drama, 148 
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souls, struggles of, 536, 541 
soup kitchens, 395 
souwere paintings, 171 
speech, female forms of, 233, 236 
spells, 493 
spirit possession rituals/dances, 46-47, 62, 148, 289, 
333 
spiritual equality, 249 
spirituality, in praise poetry, 136 
stand-up comedy, women in, 104, 151 
states (see governments) 
stick dancing, 46 
stoning, 532 
storytelling, 
in Arab states, 126-127 
in Central Asia, 127-128 
in East Africa, 128-129 
in Eastern Europe, 123 
in Egypt, 126, 127 
in Iran, 130 
in South Asia, 125, 501 
in Turkey, 110, 131-132 
in West Africa, 132-134 
in Yemen, 247 
street theater, 145 
Sufi orders, 
in Anatolia, 202 
in South Asia, 205, 228-229 
in West Africa, 332, 333 
Sufi women, 46, 55, 202, 342, 541-543 
mystics, 190, 227-228, 371 
preachers, 337, 338, 340, 349, 542 
Sufiana Kalam (Words of the Sufis) mystical poetry, 
TO, 59, 190 
Sufism, 
asceticism in, 541, 542-543 
celibacy and marriage in, 538-539, 542 
in Central Asia, 336-337 
literature 
poetry, 59, 456, 463, 537-538 
premodern, 498 
representations of women in, 535-539 
in Mexico, 292 
in Morocco, 236, 328 
music and dance, 10, 70, 190, 194 
in North America, 295 
piety in, 316 
religious commemorations in, 368, 370-371 
saints in, 223, 227-228, 229-231, 329, 331 
in South Asia, 121, 396-397, 463, 499, 5OI 
in Turkey, 230 
in Western Europe, 306, 307 
Swahili community, in East Africa, 288, 289 
Swahili language, 
poetry in, 82-84, 442, 479-481 
popular drama in, 108 
syncretism, in Islam, 287 


taarab song and music, 108, 109, 148-149 
ta‘aruf, 48 
Tabaski celebrations (end of Ramadan), 61 
tabung haji (bajj savings), 323 
tafsir literature, 258, 261 
early, 266-268 
on Sara and Hajar, 216 
Tahiri school of Islam, 311 
Taliban regime (Afghanistan), 96 
protests against, 77 
tamasha drama, 143 
Tanzimat reforms, 212 


taqqaqat (female musicians), 53, 71-72 
taqwa (piety), 314, 315-317 
tarcan zeybegi dance, 58, 60 
tarragt dance, 54 
taruiq practice (right of way), 285 
Tatars, 52 
tawaf ritual (circumambulation of the ka‘ba), 319, 
320-321 
tawhid ceremonies, 369 
teeth, 456 
television (see also media), 
in Indonesia, 100, oI, 510 
portrayal of women on, 503 
private stations and channels, 110, 176, 185 
in Turkey, 111 
women working in, 185 
temptress motifs, in epics and legends, 443 
testimonies, oral, of women, 114-115, 116, 118-119, 
122-123 
textile arts, 162, 166 
theater, 
in Arab states, 137-138, 544-545 
in Central Asia, 139-140 
in Iran, 140-141 
in Ottoman Empire, 141-143, 545-546 
in South Asia, 143-145 
in Southeast Europe, 145-147 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 108, 147-149 
in Turkey, 149-150 
in United States, by Muslim women, 150-152 
women directors, 147, 149, 150, 151 
Third Cinema films, 453 
thumri music, 74, 75, 76 
tombs, sites for pilgrimage (see pilgrimage to saint 
shrines) 
tourism, from East Asia to Islamic countries, 107 
toys, made by Sudanese women, 165 
to’ys (family celebrations), 67 
trade routes, in East Africa, 288 
trade unions, 
of journalists, 176-177 
in Iran, 177, 178 
in Tanzania, 186 
training, 
of actresses and dancers, 2, 142, 144, 146 
in broadcasting, 185 
in journalism, 174 
of musicians, 6-7, 9, II-I2, 57, 457, 464 
in visual arts, 153, 155, 156, 157, 158, 161, 
165-166, 168, 169, I71, 550, 551 
trance ceremonies, 13 
transsexuals, 71 
transvestism, theatrical, 144 
travel accounts, 
of Anatolian women, 202-203, 231 
of Jewish women, 221 
of the Levant, 220 
of Muslim women, 466-473, 504 
dancers, 1, 69, 462 
of pilgrimage to Mecca, 323 
of Safavid women, 207 
by women, 425, 470-473 
travelers, 
female, 333 
Jewish, 221-222 
tugs (flags at saint shrines), 325 
tuluat theater, 545 
Turkish language, 201, 240, 243 
turuq (Muslim Brotherhoods), 289 
tyi wara drama, 148 
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‘udhri poetry, 489 
ulema, 
female, 93, 254, 335, 349 
Indonesian, 276, 512 
Iranian, 257 
on pilgrimage to saint shrines, 327 
unveiling, 210 
unyago rituals (initiation of girls), 442 
urban areas, 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 47-48, 60 
women performers in, 73 
Urdu language, 
literature in, 499-501 
Qur'an translations in, 259, 260 
ustawat (organizers of weddings), 2 
usury, 377 
utenzi poetry, 83 
uwar gida (mother of the household), 132 


Vai dancers (Liberia), 62 
vakifs (pious foundations), 393 
valide sultans (mothers of Ottoman Sultans), 385 
vazgali dance (Azerbaijan), 44 
veiling (see hijab and veiling) 
vichekesho theater, 108 
video art, 548 
video films, West African, 111-112, 435 
“village literature,” 419 
violence, against women, 101 
visual artists, 
women, IOI, 104, 547-548 
in Arab states, 153-156, 550 
in Georgia, 156-158 
in Iran, 158 
in North Africa, 159-160 
in Ottoman Empire, 160-161, 551-552 
perceptions of, 172 
in South Asia, 161-163 
in Southeast Europe, 554 
in Sudan, 164-167 
in Turkey, 168-170 
in West Africa, 170-172 
visual arts, 547-548 
in Arab states, 549-551 
in Southeast Europe, 552-554 
votive narratives, 130 
votive offerings, 330 
VOWS, 272, 275, 361 


Wahhabi movement, 281, 352 
wagfs (religious endowments), 
in Arab states, 376-378 
in Indonesia, 378-381 
in Iran, 382-383 
in North Africa, 376-378, 386 
in Ottoman Empire, 374, 384-388, 398 
in South Africa, 3.41 
in South Asia, 388-390 
of women, 372-375 
war dances, 43 
warrior women, in epics and legends, 441, 443, 444, 449 
wartime rape, 426 
weavers, 156, 157 
weaving, 
of baskets, 165, 167 
of carpets, 156 
weblogs, by women, 503 
weddings (see also marriage), 
gender segregation at, 2 
music, dance and singing at, 14, 41, 43, 44, 51, 52, 
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535 545 575 58, 61, 62, 67, 69, 71, 72-73, 123, 
128, 191, 457 
storytelling at, 132 
women’s gatherings at, 369 
weeping, to express love of God, 543 
Western influences, 
in literature, 27, 79 
on Middle Eastern female performers, 2-3, 68 
on Ottoman theater, 545-546 
in visual arts, 157, 168 
Western languages, Qur’anic interpretations in, 252-255 
Western modernity, 209 
Westernization, 210, 258 
rejection of, 257 
widows, 
conversion to Islam of, 296-297 
nomadic, 203 
support for, 390, 395 
wiles of women, accounts of, 556-559 
wimbo poetry, 83 
wine, in poetry, 88 
witches, in legends and epics, 444 
wives, 
disobedience of, 310, 312, 530 
of the Prophet Muhammad, 529-530 
proverbs on, 519-520, 525 
women’s groups/organizations, 
activism of, 214 
in Argentina, 355 
at mosques, 236 
in Indonesia, ro1, 513 
in Jordan, 336 
in Turkey, 399 
women’s magazines and journals, 
in Indonesia, 100 
in Iran, 177-178, 503 
in Ottoman Empire, 241 
in South Africa, 343 
in Southeast Asia, 106-107 
in Turkey, 180, 181, 515 
Western, 181 
women’s rights, 
in early Islam, 197 
Muhammad on, 253 
Qur’anic exegetes on, 249, 250, 251 
to inherit, 200, 203, 373, 389-390 
to property, 372, 373, 374, 392-393 
writers (see also fiction writing; playwrights; poets), 
women 
in Arab states, 18-20, 412 
in Central Asia, 16-18 
in Indonesia, 412, 413-415 
in Iran, 130, 141, 416 
in North Africa, 22-24, 237, 504, 505 
in North America, 24-26 
in Ottoman Empire, 142, 240, 241-242 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, 323 
in South Asia, 96, 121, 15016 
in Southeast Europe, 425 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 147, 179 
travel, 470-473 
in Turkey, 420 
in West Africa, 26-28, 111 
wuquf ‘Arafat (halting in ‘Arafat), 318, 319 


yalli dance (Azerbaijan), 43 

Yemenis, in North America, 237-239 

young boys, desirability of, 455, 456, 484, 486, 496, 
500, 538 

youth groups, 356 
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zakdt, 270, 391-393 zawiyat (religious institutions), 55 
in Ottoman Empire, 393-395 zenana (women’s quarters), 471 
in South Asia, 396-398 zeybek dance, 58, 60 
in Turkey, 398-399 zikr (see dhikr (recitations of names of Allah)) 
zar (spirit possession) cults and ceremonies, 46-47, 148  zind (fornication), 531-532 
Zaramo myths, 442 ziyarat (pilgrimages), 228, 318, 322, 325, 327-329 


zawiyas, 340 Zoroastrianism, 44, 205, 291, 325 
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Figure 2. Fantasy of metamorphosis. Oil on Canvas 2004-2005. Courtesy 


of the artist, Gazbia Sirry. 


Figure 1. Umm ‘Antar. Oil on Canvas, 1953. Courtesy of the artist, 


Gazbia Sirry. 
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Figure 3. View of Contemporary Exterior, Zaouia 
of Setti Fatma. Ouirka Valley, Morocco Michelle 
Rein, 2000. 
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Figure 6. Women and children at Lalla A’icha Shrine 
in the courtyard of Sidi Kacem’s Complex, Morocco. 
Michelle Rein, 1999. 
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Figure 4. Stone Prayer Piles near Setti Fatma. 
Ouirka Valley, Morocco. Michelle Rein, 2000. 


Figure 7. Lalla A’icha Shrine near Marabout Shrine 
of Sidi Dahabi Muhammad ibn Ahmad, Khanishat, 
Morocco. Michelle Rein, 1998. 


Figure 5. Lalla A’icha Shrine in the courtyard of 
Sidi Kacem’s Complex. Morocco. Michelle Rein, 
1999, 


Figure 8. Pilgrims at Mount ‘Arafat during the Hajj. 
Johan Meuleman, 1993. 


Figure 9. Pilgrims at Mount ‘Arafat during the Hajj. 
Johan Meuleman, 1993. 
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Figure 10. Indonesian Pilgrims at Mina. Johan 
Meuleman, 1993. 


Figure 11. Pilgrims at Mina. Johan Meuleman, 
2004. 


Figure 12. The “Pouring Forth” of Pilgrims, Mina. 
Johan Meuleman, 2004. 


Figure 13. Woman gathering at the Marabout of 
Abdel Kader Sliman, Figuig, 2000. 
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Figure 15. Offering table at Lalla ‘A’isha Shrine at 
the Marabout of Sidi Ahmed Hamdush, Morocco, 
1999, 


Figure 16. Grotto shrine of Lalla ‘A’isha Qandisha, 
Morocco, 1999. 


Figure 14. Holy Man performing healing ritual on 
women at the tree shrine of Moulay Abdes Salaam 
Ibn Mashish, Djebl ‘Alam, Morocco, 1999. 
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Figure 17. “Yemek hazir, buyrun efendim” 
(Supper is ready, help yourself sir). Cartoon from 
issue No. 11 of the short-lived Turkish erotic 
magazine Bin Bir Buse: En Sen, En Suh Hikaye- 
ler (A thousand and one kisses. The most joyous, 
most saucy stories) (Istanbul: Amedi Matbaasi, 
1339-40 [R/1923-24]), published anonymously 
(in all likelihood by the novelist Mehmed Rauf). 
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Figure 18. Cover of issue No. 12 of the short- 
lived Turkish erotic magazine Bin Bir Buse: En 
Sen, En Suh Hikdyeler (A thousand and one 
kisses: the most joyous, most saucy stories) 
(Istanbul: Amedi Matbaasi, 1339-40 [R/1923- 
24]), published anonymously (in all likelihood 
by the novelist Mehmed Rauf). 


Figure 19. A woman ashig (minstrel) in West- 
ern Azerbaijan playing the saz, the traditional 
instrument of the Azerbaijani ashiq. Photo by 
Huseyin Arif, ca. 1975. 


Figure 20. A class of girls learning the saz, the 
traditional instrument of the Azerbaijani ashiq. 
Photographer unknown, ca. 1970. 
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